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should  not  scruple  taking  place  of  a  French  marquis ; 
and  when  I  see  one  of  my  countrymen  amusing  him- 
self in  his  little  cabbage  garden,  I  naturally  look  upon 
him  as  a  greater  person  than  the  owner  of  the  richest 
vineyard  in  Champagne. 

The  House  of  Commons  is  the  representative  of 
men  in  my  condition.  I  consider  myself  as  one  who 
give  my  consent  to  every  law  which  passes  :  a  free*- 
holder  in  our  government  being  of  the  nature  of  a 
citizen  of  Rome  in  that  famous  commonwealth  :  who, 
by  the  election  of  a  tribune,  had  a  kind  of  remote 
voice  in  every  law  that  was  enacted.  So  that  a  free- 
holder is  but  one  remove  from  a  legislator,  and  for 
that  reason  ought  to  stand  up  in  the  defence  of  those 
laws,  which  arc  in  some  degree  of  his  own  making. 
For  such  is  the  nature  of  our  happy  constitution,  that 
the  bulk  of  the  people  virtually  give  their  approba- 
tion to  every  thing  they  are  bound  to  obey,  and  pre- 
scribe to  tlicmselves  those  rules  by  which  they  are  to 
walk. 

At  the  same  time  that  I  declare  I  am  a  freeholder, 
I  do  not  exclude  myself  from  any  other  title.  A  free- 
holder may  be  either  a  voter,  or  a  knight  of  the  shire  ; 
a  wit,  or  a  fox -hunter ;  a  scholar,  or  a  soldier ;  an  al- 
deiman,  or  a  courtier ;  a  patriot,  or  a  stock-jobber. 
But  I  choose  to  be  distinguished  by  this  denomination, 
as  the  freeholder  is  the  basis  of  all  other  titles.  Dig- 
nities may  be  grafted  upon  it ;  but  this  is  the  substan- 
tial stock  that  conveys  to  them  their  life,  taste,  and 
beauty ;  and  without  which  they  are  no  more  than 
blossoms,  that  would  fall  away  with  every  shake  of 
wind. 

-  And  here  I  cannot  but  take  occasion  to  congratu- 
late my  country  upon  the  increase  of  this  happy  tribe 
of  men,  since,  by  the  wisdom  of  the  present  parlia- 
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menti  I  find  the  race  of  freeholders  spreading  into  the 
remotest  comers  of  the  island.  I  mean  that  act  which 
passed  in  the  late  session  for  the  encouragement  of 
loyalty  in  Scotland :  by  which  it  is  providedi  <  That  all 
and  every  vassal  and  vassals  in  Scotland,  who  shall 
continue  peaceable  and  in  dutiful  allegiance  to  his 
majesty,  his  heirs,  and  successors,  holding  lands  or 
tenements  of  any  offender  (guilty  of  high-treason)  who 
holds  such  lands  or  tenements  immediately  of  tho 
crown,  shall  be  vested  and  seised,  and  are  hereby 
enacted  and  ordsuned  to  hold  the  said  lands  or  tene« 
ments  of  his  majesty,  his  heirs  and  successors,  in  fee 
and  heritage  for  ever,  by  such  manner  of  holding,  as 
any  such  offender  held  such  lands  or  tenements  of  the 
crown,  &c.* 

By  this  means  it  will  be  in  the  power  of  a  High- 
lander to  be  at  all  times  a  good  tenant,  without  being 
a  rebel ;  and  to  deserve  the  character  of  a  faithful 
servant,  without  thinking  himself  obliged  to  follow 
his  master  to  the  gallows. 

How  can  we  sufficiently  extol  the  goodness  of  his 
present  majesty,  who  is  not  willing  to  have  a  single 
slave  in  his  dominions  !  or  enough  rejoice  in  the  ex« 
ercise  of  that  loyalty,  which,  instead  of  betraying  a 
man  into  the  most  ignominious  servitude  (as  it  does 
In  some  of  our  neighbouring  kingdoms)  entitles  him 
to  the  highest  privileges  of  freed6m  and  property  • 
It  is  now  to  be  hoped,  that  we  shall  have  few  vassalsy 
but  to  the  laws  of  our  country. 

When  these  men  have  a  taste  of  property,  they  will 
naturally  love  that  constitution  from  which  they  de- 
rive so  great  a  blessing.  There  is  an  unspeakable 
pleasure  in  calling  any  thing  one's  own.  A  freehold^ 
though  it  be  but  in  ice  and  snow,  Mrill  make  the  owner 
pleased  in  the  possession,  and  stout  in  the  defence  of 
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k  9  ai)4  i^  f^  y<!i7  pv^p^v  reward  for  our  allegiance  to 
9UT  present  Uog^  vho  (J>y  an  unparalleled  instance  of 
goodnesa  in  a  ^pyereigni  and  infatuation  in  subjects) 
contends  for  the  freedom  of  his  people  against  them-^ 
pelves ;  and  viU  not  suffer  many  of  them  to  fall  into 
.a  stale  of  slavcryi  Trhicii  they  are  bent  upon  with  so 
much  eagerness  and  obstinacy. 

A  freeholder  of  GreatrBritain  is  bred  with  an  aver* 
aioB  to  every  thing  that  tends  to  bring  him  under  a 
aubjcction  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  another.  Of  this 
we  find  frequent  instances  in  all  our  histories ;  where 
tfie  persons,  whose  characters  are  the  most  amiablei 
and  strike  us  witli  the  highest  veneration,  are  tiiose 
who  stood  up  manfully  against  the  invasions  of  civil 
liberty,  and  the  complicated  tyranny  which  popery 
imposes  upon  our  bodies,  our  fortunes,  and  our  minds. 
yfih9X  a  despicable  figure  then  must  the  present 
mock-patriots  make  in  the  eyes  of  posterity,  who  ven- 
ture to  be  hanged,  draM-n,  and  quai-tered,  for  tlic  ruin 
of  those  civil  rights,  which  their  ancestors,  rather 
than  part  with,  chose  to  be  cut  to  pieces  in  the  field 
«f  battle  ?  And  what  an  opinion  will  after  ^ges  en* 
tertain  of  their  religion,  who  bid  fair  for  a  gibbet,  by 
endeavouring  to  bring  in  a  superstition,  which  their 
forefathers  perished  in  flames  to  keep  out  I 

But  how  instructive  soever  the  folly  of  these  men 
may  prove  to  future  times,  it  will  be  my  business  more 
immediately  to  consult  the  happiness  of  the  age  in 
which  I  live.  And  since  so  many  profligate  writers 
have  endeavoured  to  varnish  over  a  bad  cause,  I  shall 
do  all  in  my  power  to  recommend  a  good  one,  which 
indeed  requires  no  more  than  barely  to  explain  what 
it  is.  While  many  of  my  gallant  countrymen  are 
employed  in  pursuing  rebels  half  discomfited  through 
Hie  consciousness  of  their  guilty  I  sliall  labour  to  im«^- 
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prove  those  victories  to  the  g^ood  of  xny  fellow-sub- 
jects ;  by  carrying  on  our  successes  over  the  minds 
of  men,  and  by  reconciling  them  to  the  cause  of  theit 
king)  their  country,  and  their  religion. 

To  this  end,  I  shall,  in  the  coarse  of  this  paper  (ta 
be  published  every  Monday  and  Friday)  endeavour 
to  open  the  eyes  of  my  countrymen  to  their  own  in- 
terest, to  show  them  the  privileges  of  an  English  free-^ 
holder,  which  they  enjoy  in  common  with  myself,  and 
to  make  them  sensible  how  these  blessings  are  se» 
cured  to  us  by  his  majesty's  title,  his  administrationi 
and  his  personal  character. 

I  have  only  one  request  to  make  to  my  readers^ 
that  they  will  peruse  these  papers  with  the  same  can- 
dour  and  impartiality  in  which  they  are  written  ;  and 
shall  hope  for  no  other  prepossession  in  favour  of 
them,  than  what  one  would  think  should  be  natural  to 
every  man,  a  desire  to  be  happy,  and  a  good  will  to- 
wards those,  who  are  the  instruments  of  making; 
them  so.  jfji 
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Nwi  de  domino^  tedde  pareuie  hquimur.  THinlli^amus  ergo  h$na  wu^ 
irtL,  digimtquc  noi  Ulius  lisu  prohemus;  aifuf  idtnHdem  eogittrmtf^ 
ti  ma\jut  principibus  praiUmus  obsequium^  qui  servUuU  civium^ 
fwan  qui  liberiate  litlantur.  Pli.n. 

^^  »» 

H AVINO,  in  my  first  paper,  set  forth  the  happiness 
of  my  station  as  a  freeholder  of  Great-Britain,  and  th& 
nature  of  that  property  which  is  secured  to  me  by  the 
laws  of  my  country  ;  I  cannot  forbear  considering,  lii 
As  next  place>  that  person  who  is  intrusted  with  the 
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guardianship  and  execution  of  those  laws.  I  have 
lived  in  one  reign,  when  the  prince,  instead  of  invi- 
gorating the  laws  of  our  country,  or  giving  them  their 
proper  course,  assumed  a  power  of  dispensing  with 
them :  and  in  another,  when  the  sovereign  was  flat- 
tered by  a  set  of  men  into  a  persuasion,  that  the  regal 
authority  was  unlimited  and  uncircumscribed.  In 
cither  of  these  cases,  good  laws  are  at  best  but  a  dead 
letter ;  and  by  showing  the  people  how  happy  they 
ought  to  be,  only  serve  to  aggravate  the  sense  of  their 
oppressions. 

We  have  tlic  pleasure  at  this  time  to  see  a  king 
upon  the  throne,  who  hath  too  much  goodness  to  wibh 
for  any  power  that  does  not  enable  him  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  his  subjects ;  and  too  much  wisdom  to 
look  upon  those  as  his  friends,  who  would  make  their 
court  to  him  by  the  profession  of  an  obedience  which 
they  never  practised,  and  which  has  always  proved 
fatal  to  those  princes  who  have  put  it  to  the  trial. 
His  majesty  gave  a  proof  of  his  sovereign  virtues, 
before  he  came  to  the  exercise  of  them  in  this  king- 
dom.  His  inclination  to  justice  led  him  to  rule  his 
German  subjects  in  the  same  manner,  that  our  consti- 
tution directs  him  to  govern  the  English.  He  re- 
■  garded  those  which  are  our  civil  liberties,  as  the 
natural  rights  of  mankind ;  and  therefore  indulged 
them  to  a  people,  who  pleaded  no  other  claim  to  them 
than  from  his  known  goodness  and  humanity.  This 
experience  of  a  good  prince,  before  we  had  the  !iap- 
piness  to  enjoy  him,  must  give  great  satisfaction  to 
every  thinking  man,  who  considers  how  apt  sove- 
reignty is  to  deprave  human  nature  ;  and  how  many 
of  our  own  princes  made  very  ill  figures  upon  the 
throne,  who,  before  they  ascended  it,  were  the  favour- 
ites of  the  people. 
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wUcb  tre  supported  by  9^cb  incont^stiUe  £eu:t8  as 
«re  uoiyenally  knQwn  mid  ^cknowledg^ed. 

Hsiving  thus  far  considered  our  bappiDess  in  his 
majesty's  civil  and  military  character,  I  cannot  for- 
bear pleasing  myself  with  regarding  him  in  the  vieir 
of  one  who  has  been  always  fortunate.    Cicero  recom«» 
mends  Pompey  under  this  particular  head  to  the  Ro- 
mans,  with  whom  the  character  of  being  fortunate 
was  so  popiilar,  that  several  of  their  emperors  gave 
it  a  place  among  their  dtles.    Qood  fortune  is  often 
the  reward  of  virtue,  and  as  often  the  effect  of  pru- 
dence.   And  whether  it  proceeds  from  either  of  thes« 
or  from  both  together,  or  whatever  may  be  the  cau 
of  it,  every  one  is  naturally  pleased  to  see  his  intere 
conducted  by  a  person  who  is  used  to  good  succ( 
The  establishment  of  the  electoral  dignity  in  his  n 
jcsty*s  family  was  a  work  reserved  for  him  finally  . 
accomplish.    A  large  accession  of  dominion  fell  t«. 
him,  by  his  succeeding  to  the  dukedom  of  Zell,. 
whereby  he  became  one  of  the  greatest  princes  of 
Germany ;  and  one  of  the  most  powerful  persons  thai 
ever  stood  next  heir  to  the  throne  of  Great-Britain» 
The  duchy  of  Bremen,  and  the  bishopric  of  Osnaburg 
have  considerably  strengthened  his  interests  in  the 
empire,  and  given  a  great  additional  weight  to  the^ 
Protestant  cause.    But  the  most  remarkable  interpo* 
sitlons  of  Providence,  ki  favour  of  him,^  have  ap- 
peared in  removing  those  seemingly  invincible  obsta- 
cles to  his  succession ;  in  taking  away,  at  so  critical 
a  juncture,  the  person  who  might  have  proved  a  dan« 
gerous  enemy ;  in  confounding  the  secret  and  open 
attempts  of  his  traitorous  subjects,  and  in  giving  him 
the  delightful  prospect  of  transmitting  his  powe» 
through  a  numerous  and  still  increasing  progeny. 
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Upon  the  whole,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  every 
wise  and  honest  subject  will  concur  with  Providence 
in  promoting^  the  glory  and  happiness  of  his  present 
majesty,  who  is  endowed  with  all  those  royal  virtues, 
that  will  naturally  secure  to  us  the  national  blessings 
which  ought  to  be  dear  and  valuable  to  a  free  people. 
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olio  vet  magnyUtf  vel  moUiUr  tivere  cojna  craf,  ineerla  pro  ctf- 
bellutn  quampactnif  maltbant.  Hal, 

£RY  one  knows  that  it  is  usual  for  a  French 
r,  who  can  write  and  read,  to  set  down  all  the 
.rrences  of  a  campaign,  in  which  he  pretends 
have  been  personally  concerned;  and  to  publish 
chem  under  the  title  of  his  memoirs,  when  most  of 
his  fellow-soldiers  are  dead  that  might  have  contra- 
dicted any  of  his  matters  of  fact.     Many  a  gallant 
young  fellow  has  been  killed  in  battle  before  he  came 
to  the  third  page  of  his  secret  history ;  when  several, 
who  have  taken  more  care  of  theii'  persons,  have 
lived  to  fill  a  whole  volume  with  their  military  per* 
fermanccs,  and  to  astonish  the  world  with  such  in- 
stances of  their  bravery  as  had  escaped  the  notice  of 
every  body  else.    One  of  our  late  Preston  heroes  had, 
it  seems,  resolved  upon  this  method  of  doing  himself 
justice  :  and,  had  he  not  been  nipped  in  the  bud, 
might  have  made  a  very  formidable  figure,  in  his  own 
works,  among  posterity.     A  friend  of  mine,  who  had 
Ihe  pillage  of  his  pockets,  has  made  me  a  present  of 
the  following  Memoirs,  which  he  desires  me  to  ac- 
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cept  as  a  part  of  the  spoils  of  the  rebels.  I  have 
omitted  the  introduction,  as  more  proper  for  the  in- 
spection of  a  secretary  of  state  ;  and  shall  onlj  set 
down  so  much  of  the  memoirs  as  seems  to  be  a  fiedth* 
ful  narrative  of  that  wonderful  expedition,  which 
drew  upon  it  the  eyes  of  all  Europe. 

"  Having  thus  concerted  measures  for  %  rising, 
we  had  a  general  meeting  over  a  bowl  of  punch.  It 
was  here  proposed  by  one  of  the  wisest  among  us,  to 
draw  up  a  manifesto,  setting  forth  the  grounds  and 
motives  of  our  taking  arms ;  for,  as  he  observed, 
there  had  never  yet  been  an  insurrection  in  England, 
where  the  leaders  had  not  thought  themselves  oblig- 
ed to  give  some  reasons  for  it  To  this  end  we  laid 
our  heads  together  to  consider  what  grievances  the 
nation  had  suffered  under  the  reign  of  King  George. 
After  having  spent  some  hours  upon  this  subject, 
without  being  able  to  discover  any,  we  unanimously 
agreed  to  rebel  first,  and  to  find  out  reasons  for  it  af- 
terwards. It  was  indeed  easy  to  guess  at  several 
grievances  of  a  private  nature,  which  influenced  par- 
ticular persons.  One  of  us  had  spent  his  fortune  : 
another  was  a  younger  brother :  a  third  had  the  in- 
cumbrance of  a  father  upon  his  estate.  But  that 
which  principally  disposed  us  in  favour  of  the  cheva- 
lier was,  that  most  of  the  company  had  been  obliged 
to  take  the  abjuration  oath  against  their  will.  Being 
at  length  thoroughly  inflamed  with  zeal  and  punch, 
we  resolved  to  take  horse  the  next  morning  ;  which 
we  did  accordingly,  having  been  joined  by  a  consi- 
derable reinforcement  of  Roman  Catholics,  whom  we 
could  rely  upon,  as  knowing  them  to  be  the  best  To- 
ries in  the  nation,  and  avowed  enemies  to  Presbyteri- 
«nisra.     We  were  likewise  joined  by  a  very  useful 
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associatei  who  was  a  fiddler  by  profession)  and  brought 
in  with  him  a  body  of  lusty  young  fellows  whom  he 
Ixad  twcedled  into  the  service.  About  the  third  day 
of  our  march  I  was  made  a  colonel ;  though  I  must 
needs  say,  I  gained  my  commission  by  my  horse's 
virtue,  not  my  own;  having  leaped  over  a  six-bar 
gate  at  the  head  of  the  cavalry.  My  general,  who  is 
a  disceming  man,  hereupon  gave  me  a  regiment;  tell- 
ing me,  ^  He  did  not  question  but  I  would  do  the  like 
when  I  came  to  the  enemy's  palisadoes.'  We  pur* 
flued  our  march  with  much  intrepidity  through  two  or 
threeopen  towns,  to  the  great  terror  of  thcmarket-peo* 
pie,  and  the  miscarriage  of  half  a  dozen  big-bellied  wo- 
men. Notwithstanding  the  magistracy  was  general- 
ly against  us,  we  could  discover  many  friends  among 
our  spectators ;  particularly  in  two  or  three  balco* 
nies,  which  were  filled  with  several  tawdry  femaleS| 
who  arc  known  by  the  ancient  name  of  Harlots* 
This  sort  of  ladies  received  us  every  where  with 
great  demonstrations  of  joy,  and  promised  to  assist  us 
vith  their  prayers.  After  these  signal  successes  in 
the  north  of  England,  it  was  thought  advisable,  by 
Qur  general,  to  proceed  towards  our  Scotch  confede- 
rates. During  our  first  day's  march,  I  amused  my- 
self with  considering  what  post  I  should  accept  of 
under  James  the  Third,  when  we  had  put  him  in  pos- 
session of  the  British  dominions.  Being  a  great 
lover  of  country  sports,  I  absolutely  determined  not 
to  be  a  minister  of  state,  nor  to  be  fobbed  off  with  a 
garter ;  until  at  length,  passing  by  a  noble  country- 
scat  which  belongs  to  a  Whig,  I  resolved  to  beg  it ; 
and  pleased  myself  the  remainder  of  the  day  with 
several  alterations  I  intended  to  make  in  it :  for, 
though  the  situation  waa  very  delightful,  I  neither 
liked  the  front  of  the  hoiuse>  nor  the  avenues  that  led 
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to  it.  We  were  indeed  so  confident  of  ftucceis^ 
that  I  found  most  of  my  fellow-soldiers  were  taken 
up  with  imaginations  of  the  same  nature.  There 
had  like  to  have  been  a  duel  between  two  of  our  sub- 
altemsy  upon  a  dispute  which  of  them  should  be  go* 
yemor  of  Portsmouth.  A  popish  priest  about  the 
tanie  time  gave  great  offence  to  a  Northumberland 
squire,  whom  he  threatened  to  excommunicate)  if  he 
did  not  give  up  to  him  the  church-lands,  which  hia 
family  had  usurped  ever  since  the  Reformation.  In 
short,  every  man  had  cut  out  a  place  for  himself  in 
his  own  thoughts ;  so  that  I  could  reckdn  up  in  our 
little  army,  two  or  three  lord-treasurers,  half  a  dozen 
seeretaries  of  state,  and  at  least  a  score  of  lords-jus- 
tices in  Eyre  for  each  side  of  Trent.  We  pursued 
our  march  through  several  villages,  which  we  drank 
4ry,  making  'proclamation,  at  our  entrance,  in  the 
name  of  James  the  Third,  against  all  concealments 
of  ale  or  brandy.  Being  very  much  fatigued  with 
i^c  action  of  a  whole  week,  it  was  agreed  to  rest  on 
Sunday,  when  we  heard  a  most  excellent  sermon* 
Qur  chaplain  insisted  principally  upon  two  heads* 
Under  the  first  he  proved  to  us,  that  the  breach  of 
public  oaths  is  no  perjury ;  and  under  the  second  ex- 
pounded to  us  the  nature  of  non-resistance ;  which 
i^ight  be  interpreted  from  the  Hebrew,  to  signify 
either  loyalty  or  rebellion,  according  as  the  sovereigi^ 
l^estowed  his  favours  and  preferments.  He  conclud- 
ed with  exhorting  us,  in  a  most  pathetic  manner,  to 
purge  the  land  by  wholesome  severities,  and  to  pro- 
pagate sound  principles  by  fire  and  sword.  We  set 
forward  the  next  day  towards  our  friends  at  Kelso ; 
\^ut  by  the  way  had  like  to  have  lost  our  general,  and 
some  of  ouf  most  active  officers :  for  a  fox,  unlucki- 
1j  crossing  the  road^  drew  off  a  considenible  d^tach- 
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ment>  who  clapped  spurs  to  their  horses,  and  pursu- 
ed him  with  whoops  and  hollos  till  we  had  lost  sight 
of  them.     A  covey  of  partridges,  springing  in  our 
front,  put  our  infantry  into  disorder  on  the  same  day. 
It  was  not  long  after  this  that  we  were  joined  by  our 
friends  from  the  other  side  of  the  Frith.     Upon  the 
junction  of  the  two  corps,  our  spies  brought  us  word, 
that  they  discovered  a  great  cloud  of  dust  at  some 
distance ;  upon  which  we  sent  out  a  party  to  recon- 
noitre.    They  returned  to  us  with  intelligence,  that 
the  dust  was  raised  by  a  great  drove  of  black  cattle. 
This  news  was  not  a  little  welcome  to  us,  the  army 
of  both  nations  being  very  hi^ngry.      Wc  quickly 
formed  ourselves,  and  received  orders  for  the  attacki 
with  positive  instructions  to  give  no  quarter.     Every 
thing  was  executed  witli  so  much  good  order,  that 
we  made  a  very  plentiful  supper.     Wc  had,  three 
days  after,  the  same  success  against  a  flock  of  sheep, 
which  we  were  forced  to  eat  with  great  precipitation, 
having  received  advice  of  General  Carpenter's  march 
as  we  were  at  dinner.     Upon  this  alarm  we  made  in- 
credible stretches  towards  the  south,  with  a  design  to 
gain  the  fastnesses  of  Preston.  We  did  little  remarka- 
ble in  our  way,  except  setting  fire  to  a  few  houses,  and 
frighting  an  old  woman  into  fits.     We  had  now  got 
a  long  day's  march  of  the  enemy ;  and  meeting  with  a 
considerable  refreshment  of  October,  all  the  ofiicers 
assembled  over  it,  among  whom  were  several  Popish 
lords  and  gentlemen,  who  toasted  many  loyal  healths 
and  confusions,'  and  wept  very  plentifully  for  the  dan- 
ger of  the  church.     We  sat  til!  midnight,  and  at  our 
parting  resolved  to  give  tlie  enemy  battle  ;  but  the 
next  morning  changed  our  resolutions,  and  prosecu- 
ted our  march  with  indefatigable  speed.  We  were  no 
jsooner  arrived  upon  the  frontiers  of  Cumberland, 
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but  we  saw  a  great  body  of  militia  drawn  up  in  array 
against  us.  Orders  were  given  to  bait ;  and  a  coun- 
cil of  war  was  immediately  called,  wherein  we  agreed, 
with  that  great  unanimity  which  was  so  remarkable 
among  us  on  these  occasions,  to  make  a  retreat.  But 
before  we  could  give  the  word,  the  trainbands,  taking 
advantage  of  our  delay,  fled  first.  We  arrived  at 
Preston  without  any  memorable  adventure ;  where^ 
after  having  formed  many  barricades,  and  prepared 
for  a  vigorous  resistance,  upon  the  approach  of  the 
king's  troops  under  General  Wills,  who  was  used  to 
the  outlandish  way  of  making  war,  we  thought  it 
high  time  to  put  in  practice  that  passive  obedience, 
in  which  our  party  so  much  glories,  and  which  I 
would  advise  them  to  stick  to  for  the  future." 

Such  was  the  end  of  this  rebellion ;  which,  in  all 
probability,  will  not  only  tend  to  the  safety  of  our 
constitution,  but  the  preservation  of  the  game.   ^ 
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iyV  le  mtUier  txtrdvirtuium  cogitatumeiy  txiraqve  btUorum  caswjntitt^ 
i^  meipitrUi*  matrimonii  aui!nciis  admorutur^  venire  u  laborump^ 
rvcyimrumquA  Mciom,  idtm  in  pactf  idem  in  pr4flio  passuram  aumram- 
ftM.    Sic  vivtndum^  tic  pereundvm. 

Tacit. 
.. 

It  is  with  great  satisfaction  I  observe,  that  the  wo- 
men of  our  island,  who  are  the  most  eminent  for  virtue 
and  good  sense,  are  in  the  interest  of  the  present  go- 
vernment. As  the  fair  sex  very  much  recommend  the 
cause  they  are  engaged  in,  it  would  be  no  small  mis- 
fortune to  a  sovereign,  tliough  he  had  all  the  male 
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part  of  the  nation  on  his  side,  if  he  did  not  find  himself 
king  of  thfc  most  beautiful  half  of  his  Subjects.  La- 
dies are  always  of  great  use  to  the  party  tliey  espouse, 
tad  never  fail  to  win  over  numbers  to  it.  Lovers, 
according  to  Sir  William  Petty's  computation,  make 
at  least  the  third  part  of  the  sensible  men  of  the  Bri- 
tish nation ;  and  il  has  been  an  uncontroverted  max- 
im in  all  ages,  that  though  a  husband  is  sometimes  a 
stubborn  sort  of  a  creature,  a  lover  is  always  at  the 
devotion  of  his  mistress.  By  this  means  it  lies  in  the 
tK>wer  of  every  fine  woman,  to  secure  at  least  half  a 
dozen  able-bodied  men  to  his  majesty's  service.  The 
female  world  are  likewise  indispensably  necessary  in 
the  best  causes  to  manage  the  controversial  part  of 
them,  in  which  no  man  of  tolerable  breeding  is  ever 
able  to  refute  them.  Arguments  out  of  a  pretty 
mouth  are  unanswerable. 

It  is  indeed  remarkable,  that  tlic  inferior  tribe  of 
comnion  women,  who  are  a  dishonour  to  their  sex, 
have,  in  most  reigns,  been  the  professed  sticklers  for 
such  as  have  acted  in  opposition  to  the  true  interest  of 
the  nation.  The  most  numerous  converts  in  King 
James's  reign,  were  particularly  noted  to  be  of  this 
kind.  I  can  give  no  other  reason  for  such  a  beha- 
viour, unless  it  be,  that  it  is  not  for  the  advantage  of 
these  female  adventurers  the  laws  of  the  land  should 
take  place,  and  tliat  tliey  know  Bridewell  Is  a  part  of 
our  constitution. 

There  arc  many  reasons  why  the  women  of  Great- 
Britain  should  be  on  the  side  of  the  freeholder,  and 
enemies  to  the  person  who  would  bring  in  arbiu*ary 
government  and  popery.  As  there  are  several  of  our 
ladies  who  amuse  themselves  in  the  reading  of  tra- 
Tels,  they  caimot  but  take  notice  what  uncomfortable 
Uvea  those  of  thoir  own  sex  leadf  where  passive  obc« 
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dknce  is  professed  and  practised  in  its  utmost  perfec- 
tion.   In  those  countries  the  men  have  no  property 
but  in  their  wives,  who  are  the  Slaves  to  slaves :  eve** 
ry  married  woman  being  subject  to  a  domestic  tjrranty 
that  requires  from  her  the  same  vassalage  which  he 
pays  to  his  sultan.    If  the  ladies  would  seriously  con- 
sider the  evil  consequences  of  arbitrary  power,  they 
would  find,  that  it  spoils  the  shape  of  the  foot  in  China^ 
where  the  barbarous  politics  of  the  men  so  diminish 
the  basis  of  the  female  figure,  as  to  unqualify  a  woman 
for  an  evening  walk  or  a  country  dance.     In  the  East- 
indies,  a  widow,  who  has  any  regard  to  her  character, 
throws  herself  into  the  flames  of  her  husband's  fune- 
ral pile,  to  show,  forsooth,  that  she  Is  faithful  and  loyal 
to  the  memory  of  her  deceased  lord.     In  Persia,  the 
daughters  of  Eve,  as  they  call  them,  are  reckoned  in 
the  inventory  of  their  goods  and  chattels  :  and  it  is  a 
usual  tiling  when  a  man  sells  a  bale  of  silk,  or  a  drove 
of  camels,  to  toss  half  a  dozen  women  into  the  bar- 
gain.    Through  all  the  dominions  of  the  great  Turk, 
a  woman  thinks  herself  happy  if  she  can  get  but  the 
twelfth  share  of  a  husband,  and  is  thought  of  no  man- 
ner of  use  in  the  creation,  but  to  keep  up  a  proper 
number  of  slaves  for  the  commander  of  the  faithful. 
1  need  not  set  forth  the  ill  usage  which  the  fair  ones 
xnect  with  in  those   despotic  governments  that  lie 
nearer  us.     Every  one  hath  heard  of  the  several  ways 
of  locking  up  women  in  Spain  and  Italy;  where,  if 
there  is  any  power  lodged  in  any  of  the  sex,  it  is  not 
among  the  young  and  the  bcautifulf  whom  nature 
seems  to  have  formed  for  it,  but  among  the  old  and 
Withered  matrons,  known  by  the  frightful  name  of 
fouvetnantes  and  duennas.     If  any  should  allege  the 
Ireedoims  indulged  to  the  French  ladies,  he  must  owm 
<fat  these  are  owing  to  the  natural  gallantry  of  the 
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people^  not  to  their  form  of  government,  which  ex- 
cludes, by  its  very  constitution,  every  female  from 
power,  as  naturally  unfit  to  hold  the  sceptre  of  that 
kingdom. 

Women  ought,  in  reason,  to  be  no  less  averse  to 
popery  than  to  arbitrary  power.  Some  merry  au- 
thors have  pretended  to  demonstrate,  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  could  never  spread  in  a  nation, 
where  women  would  have  more  modesty  than  to  ex- 
pose their  innocent  liberties  to  a  confessor.  Others, 
of  the  same  turn,  have  assured  us,  that  the  fine  Bri- 
tish complexion,  which  is  so  peculiar  to  our  ladies, 
would  suffer  very  much  from  a  fish  diet :  and  that  a 
whole  Lent  would  give  such  a  sallowness  to  the  cele- 
brated beauties  of  this  island,  as  would  scarce  make 
them  distinguishable  from  those  of  France.  I  shall 
only  leave  to  the  serious  consideration  of  my  coun- 
try-women the  danger  any  of  them  might  have  been 
in  (had  popery  been  our  national  religion)  of  being 
forced  by  their  relations  to  a  state  of  perpetual  vir- 
ginity. The  most  blooming  toast  in  tlie  island  might 
have  been  a  nun ;  and  many  a  lady,  who  is  now  a  mo- 
ther of  fine  children,  condemned  to  a  cohdition  of 
life,  disagreeable  to  herself,  and  unprofitable  to  the 
world.  To  this,  I  might  add  the  melancholy  objects 
they  would  be  daily  entertained  with,  of  several  sight- 
ly men  delivered  over  to  an  inviolable  celibacy.  Let  a 
young  lady  imagine  to  herself  the  brisk  embroidered 
officer,  who  now  makes  love  to  her  with  so  agreeable 
an  air,  converted  into  a  monk  ;  or  the  beau,  who  now 
addresses  himself  to  her  in  a  full-bottomed  wig,  dis- 
tinguished by  a  little  bald  pate,  covered  with  a  black 
leather  skull-cap.  I  forbear  to  mention  many  other 
objections,  which  the  ladies,  who  are  no  strangers  te 
the  doctrines  of  popery,  will  easily  recollect :  though 
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I  do  notf in  the  least  doubt,  but  those  I  have  already 
suggested,  will  be  sufficient  to  persuade  my  fair 
readers  to  be  zealous  in  the  Protestant  cause. 

The  freedom  and  happiness  of  our  British  ladies  is 
so  singular}  that  it  is  a  common  saying  in  foreign 
countries,  *  If  a  bridge  were  built  across  the  seas,  all 
the  women  in  Europe  would  flock  into  England.'  It 
has  been  observed,  that  the  laws  relating  to  them  are 
so  favourable,  that  one  would  think  they  themselves 
had  given  votes  in  enacting  them.  All  the  honours 
and  indulgences  of  society  are  due  to  them  by  our 
customs ;  and,  by  our  constitution,  they  have  all  the 
privileges  of  English-bom  subjects,  without  the  bur- 
dens. I  need  not  acquaint  my  fair  fellow  freeholders, 
that  every  man,  who  is  anxious  for  our  sacred  and 
civil  rights,  is  a  champion  in  their  cause ;  since  we 
enjoy,  in  common,  a  religion  agreeable  to  that  rea- 
sonable nature,  of  which  we  equally  partake ;  and 
since,  in  point  of  property,  our  law  makes  no  distinc- 
tion of  sexes. 

We  may  therefore  justly  expect  from  them,  that 
they  will  act  in  concert  with  us  for  the  preservation 
of  our  laws  and  religion,  which  cannot  subsist,  but 
under  the  government  of  his  present  majesty ;  and 
would  necessarily  be  subverted,  under  that  of  a  per- 
son bred  up  in  the  most  violent  principles  of  popery 
and  arbitrary  power.  Thus  may  the  fair  sex  contri- 
bute to  fix  the  peace  of  a  brave  and  generous* people, 
who  for  many  ages  have  disdained  to  bear  any  tyran* 
ny  but  theirs ;  and  be  as  famous  in  histoiy  as  those 
illustrious  matrons,  who,  in  the  infancy  of  Rome,  re- 
conciled the  R6mans  and  Sabines,  and  united  the  two 
contending  parties  under  their  new  king,  jyjji^ 

VOL.  III.  B 
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Omnium  loac/afum  tiul/a  est  gravvor^  rniUa  camr,  ^tiom  ea  qua  cum 
rtpubtka  €Ml  tadeuique  uMtrum :  eari  mni  partnttSy  eari  Hbtri,  prom 
pinqtU^  Jamiluarts :  ud  omnts  ommiun  earitaU*  patria  una  campUxa 
tst :  pro  fua  quis  bonus  dulnUt  mortem  oppetcre,  si  et  sit  prqfuturus  J 

ClCSKO. 

There  is  no  greater  sign  of  a  general  decay  of 
virtue  in  a  nation^  than  a  want  of  zeal  in  its  inhabit- 
ants for  the  good  of  their  coiuitry.  This  generous 
and  public-spirited  passion  has  been  observed  of  late 
years  to  languish  and  grow  cold  in  this  our  island ; 
where  a  party  of  men  have  made  it  their  business  to 
represent  it  as  chimerical  and  romantic,  to  destroy 
in  the  minds  of  the  people  the  sense  of  national  g]o« 
ry,  and  to  turn  into  ridicule  our  natural  and  ancient 
allies,  who  are  united  to  us  by  the  common  interests 
both  of  religion  and  policy.  It  may  not  therefore  be 
unseasonable  to  i*ecommend  to  this  present  genera- 
tion the  practice  of  that  virtue,  for  which  their  an- 
cestors were  particularly  famous,  and  which  is  called 
*  The  love  of  one's  country.'  This  love  to  our  coun- 
t);y,  as  a  moral  virtue,  is  a  iixed  disposition  of  mind 
to  promote  the  safety,  welfare,  and  reputation  of  the 
community  in  which  we  are  born,  and  of  the  consti- 
tution under  which  we  are  protected.  Our  obliga- 
tion to  €his  great  duty  may  appear  to  us  from  several 
considerations. 

In  the  first  place,  we  may  observe,  that  we  are  di- 
rected to  it  by  one  of  those  secret  suggestions  of  na- 
ture, which  go  under  the  nap(ie  of  Instinct,  and  which 
are  never  given  in  vain.  As  self-love  is  an  instinct 
planted  in  us  for  the  good  and  safety  of  each  parti- 
«uiai*  person,  tlie  love  of  our  countiy  is  impressed  on 
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our  minds  for  the  happiness  and  preservation  of  thd 
conununity.     Thb  instinct  is  so  remarkable,  that  we 
find  examples  of  it  in  those  who  are  bom  in  the  most 
uncomfortable  climates,  or  the  worst  of  governments. 
*We  read  of  an  inhabitant  of  Nova  Zembla,  who,  af* 
ter  having  lived  some  time  in  Denmark,  where  he . 
was  clothed  and  treated  with  the  utmost  indulgence, 
took  the  first   opportunity  of  making   his   escape, 
though  with  the  hazard  of  his  life,  into  his  native  re* 
gions  of  cold,  poverty,  and  nakedness.    We  have  an 
instance  of  the  same  nature  among  the  very  Hotten^ 
tots.    One  of  these  savages  was  brought  into  £ng* 
land,  taught  our  language,  and,  in  a  great  measure, 
polished  out  of  his  natural  barbarity ;  but,  upon  be« 
ing  carried  back  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  (where  it 
was  thought  he  might  have  been  of  advantage  to  our 
English  traders)  be  mixed  in  a  kind  of  transport  with 
his  countrjrmen,  brutalized  with  them  in  their  habits 
and  manners,  and  would  never  again  return  to  his  fo* 
reign  acquaintance.     I  need  not  mention  the  com* 
TOon  opinion  of  the  Negroes  in  our  plantations,  who 
have  no  other  notion  of  a  future  state  of  happiness, 
than  that,  after  death,  they  shall  be  conveyed  back  to 
their  native  country.     The  Swiss  are  so  remarkable 
for  this  passion,  that  it  often  turns  to  a  disease  among 
them,  for  which  there  is  a  particular  name  in  the 
German  language,  and  which  the  French  call  <  The 
distemper  of  the  country :'  for  nothing  is  more  usual 
than  for  several  of  their  common  soldiers,  who  are 
listed  into  a  foreign  service,  to  have  such  violent 
hankerings  after  their  home,  as  to  pine  away  even  to 
death,  unless  they  have   a    permission  to  return; 
which,  on  such  an  occasion,  is   generally  granted 
them.    I  shall  only  add,  under  this  head,  that,  sinc# 
the  love  of  one's  country  is  natural  to  every  maHi  uaf 
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particular  nation,  who,  by  false  politics,  shall  endea- 
vour to  stifle  or  restrain  it,  will  not  be  upon  a  level 
with  others. 

As  this  love  of  our  country  is  natural  to  every 
man,  so  it  is  likewise  very  reasonable  ;  and  that,  in 
the  first  place,  because  it  inclines  us  to  be  beneficial 
to  those,  who  are,  and  ought  to  be,  dearer  to  us  than 
any  others.  It  takes  in  our  families,  relations,  friends, 
and  acquaintance,  and,  in  short,  all  whose  welfare 
and  security  we  are  obliged  to  consult,  more  than 
that  of  those  who  are  strangers  to  us.  For  this  rea- 
son, it  is  the  most  sublime  and  extensive  of  all  so- 
cial virtues :  especially  if  we  consider  that  it  docs 
not  only  promote  the  well-being  of  those  who  are 
our  contemporaries,  but  likewise  of  their  children 
and  their  posterity.  Hence  it  is  that  all  casuists  are 
unanimous  in  determining,  that,  when  the  good  of 
the  country  interferes,  even  with  the  life  of  the  most 
beloved  relation,  dearest  friend,  or  greatest  benefac- 
tor, it  is  to  be  preferred  without  exception. 

Farther,  though  there  is  a  benevolence  due  to  all 
mankind,  none  can  question  but  a  superior  degree  of 
it  is  to  be  paid  to  a  father,  a  wife,  or  a  child.  In  the 
same  manner,  though  our  love  should  reach  to  the 
whole  species,  a  greater  proportion  of  it  should  exert 
itself  towards  that  community  in  which  Providence 
has  placed  us.  This  is  our  proper  sphere  of  action, 
the  province  allotted  to  us  for  the  exercise  of  all  our 
civil  virtues,  and  in  which  alone  we  have  opportuni- 
ties of  expressing  our  good-will  to  mankind.  I  could 
not  but  be  pleased,  in  the  accounts  of  the  late  Persian 
embassy  into  France,  with  a  particular  ceremony  of 
the  ambassador ;  who,  every  monxing,  before  he  went 
abroad,  religiously  saluted  a  turf  of  earth  dug  out  of 
his  6wn  native  soil,  to  remind  him  that,  in  all  the 
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transactions  of  the  day,  he  was  to  think  of  his  coun- 
try, and  pursue  its  advantages.  If,  in  the  several  dis- 
tricts and  divisions  of  the  world,  men  would  thus  stu- 
dy the  welfare  of  those  respective  communities,  to 
which  their  power  of  doing  good  is  limited,  the  whole 
race  of  reasonable  creatures  would  be  happy,  as  far 
as  the  benefits  of  society  can  make  them  so.  At 
least,  we  find  so  many  blessings  naturally  flowing 
from  this  noble  principle,  that,  in  proportion  as  it  pre- 
vails, every  nation  becomes  a  prosperous  and  flou- 
rishing people. 

It  may  be  yet  a  farther  recommendation  of  this  par- 
ticular virtue,  if  we  consider  that  no  nation  was  ever 
famous  for  its  morals,  which  was  not,  at  the  same 
time,  remarkable  for  its  public  spirit.  Patriots  na-  ^ 
turally  rise  out  of  a  Spartan  or  Roman  virtue :  and 
there  is  no  remark  more  common  among  the  ancient 
historians,  than  that  when  the  state  was  corrupted 
with  avarice  and  luxury,  it  was  in  danger  of  being 
betrayed,  or  sold. 

To  the  foregoing  reasons  for  the  love  which  every 
good  man  owes  to  his  country,  we  may  add,  that  the 
actions,  which  are  most  celebrated  in  liistory,  and 
which  are  read  with  the  greatest  admiration,  are  such 
as  proceed  from  this  principle.  The  establishing  of 
good  laws,  the  detecting  of  conspiracies,  the  crushing 
of  seditions  and  rebellions,  the  falling  in  battle,  or  the 
devoting  of  a  man's  self  to  certain  death  for  the  safety 
of  his  fellow  citizens,  are  actions  that  always  warm 
the  reader,  and  endear  to  him  persons  of  the  remotest 
ages,  and  the  most  distant  countries. 

And  as  actions,  that  proceed  from  the  love  of  one's 
country,  are  more  illustrious  than  any  others  in  the 
veoorda  of  time ;  so  we  find  that  those  persons,  who 
IttTrbeen  eminent  in  other  virtues,  haye  beew^'c^^N^'^ 
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Iftriy  distinguished  by  this.  It  would  be  endless  to 
produce  examples  of  this  kind  out  of  Greek  and  Ro- 
man authors.  To  confine  myself  therefore,  in  so  wide 
and  beaten  a  field,  I  shall  choose  some  instances  from 
holy  writ,  which  abounds  in  accounts  of  this  nature,  as 
much  as  any  other  history  whatsoever.  And  this  I  do 
the  more  wilKngly,  because  in  some  books  lately  writ- 
ten, I  find  it  objected  agunst  revealed  religion,  that 
it  does  not  inspire  the  love  of  one's  country.  Here  1 
must  premise  that  as  the  sacred  author  of  our  religion 
chiefly  inculcated  to  the  Jews  those  parts  of  their  du- 
ty wherein  they  were  most  defective,  so  there  was  no 
need  of  insisdng  upon  this  :  the  Jews  being  remarka- 
t^le  for  an  attachment  to  their  own  country,  even  to  the 
evckision  of  aU  common  humanity  to  strangers.  We 
see  in  the  behaviour  of  this  divine  person,  tlie  practice 
of  this  virtue  in  conjunction  with  all  others.  He  de- 
ferred working  a  miracle  in  the  behalf  of  a  Syro-PIice-^ 
nicia  woman,  until  he  had  declared  his  superior  good* 
will  to  his  own  nation ;  and  was  prevailed  upon  te 
Ileal  the  daughter  of  a  Roman  centurion,  by  hcaiing- 
from  the  Jews,  that  he  was  one  who  loved  theirnationr 
fMd  had  built  them  a  synagogue.  But,  to  look  out 
for  no  other  instance,  what  was  ever  more  moving, 
than  his  lamentation  over  Jerusalem,  at  his  first  ap- 
proach to  it,  notwithstanding  he  had  foretold  the  cruel 
and  unjust  treatment  he  was  to  meet  with  in  that  city ! 
for  he  foresaw  the  destruction  which,  in  a  few  years 
was  to  fall  upon  that  people ;  a  destruction  not  to  be 
paralleled  in  any  nation  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world  to  this  day ;  and,  in  the  view  df  it,  melted  into 
tears.  His  followers  have,  in  many  places,  expressed 
<he  like  sentiments  of  affection  for  their  countrjnmen, 
icmong  which  none  is  more  extraordinary  than  that  of 
the  iftcat  convert,  who  wislied  he  himself  mightily 
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made  a  curse,  provided  it  might  turn  to  the  happiness 
of  his  nation ;  or,  as  he  words  it,  ^  Of  his  brethren  and 
kinsmen,  who  are  Israelites.'  This  instance  natural* 
I7  brings  to  mind  the  same  heroic  temper  of  soul  ia 
the  g^eat  Jewish  lawgiver,  who  would  have  devoled 
himself  in  the  same  manner  rather  than  see  his  peopi» 
perish.  It  would,  indeed,  be  difficult  to  find  out  any 
man  of  extraordinary  piety  in  the  sacred  writings,  in 
whom  this  virtue  is  not  highly  conspicuous.  The  rea* 
der,  however,  will  excuse  me,  if  I  take  notice  of  one 
passage,  because  it  is  a  very  fine  one,  and  wants  only  a 
place  in  some  polite  author  of  Greece  or  Rome,  to 
have  been  admired  and  celebrated.  The  king  of  Sy- 
ria, lying  sick  upon  his  bed,  sent  Hasael,  one  of  his 
great  officers,  to  the  prophet  Elisha,  to  inquire  of  him 
whether  he  should  recover.  The  prophet  looked  so 
attentively  on  this  messenger,  that  it  put  him  into  some 
confusion  ;  or,  to  quote  this  beautiful  circumstance, 
and  tlie  whole  narrative,  in  the  pathetic  language  of 
scriptu^,  ^  Elisha  settled  hiacoimtonance  steadfiutly 
upon  l^m,  until  he  was  ashamed.:  and  Hasael  said, 
why  weepeth  my  lord  ?  And  he  said,  because  I  know 
^e  ^vii  that  thou  wilt  do  unto  the  children  of  Israel ; 
their  strvmg  holds  wilt  thou  set  on  fire,  and  their  men 
wilt  thou  slay  with  the  sword,  and  wilt  dash  their 
children,  and  rip  up  their  women  with  child.  And 
Hasael  said,  but  what,  is  thy  servant  a  dogt  that  h# 
should  do  Uus  great  thing  ?  And  Elisha  answered, 
the  Lord  hath  shewed  me,  that  thou  shait  be  king  over 
Syria.' 

I  might  enforce  these  reasons  for  the  love  of  our 

country,  by  considerations  adapted  to  my  readers,  a* 

they  are  Englishmen,  and  as  by  that  means  they  enjoy 

.  a  purer  religion,  and  a  more  excellent  form  of  govern* 

.  w»tf  than  «iy  other  nation  under  heaven.    E>&&.^v^- 
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Ing  persuaded  that  every  one  must  look  upon  himself 
as  indispensably  obliged  to  the  practice  of  a  duty, 
which  is  recommended  to  him  by  so  many  arguments 
and  examples,  I  shall  only  desire  the  honest,  well- 
meaning  reader,  when  he  turns  his  thoughts  towards 
the  public,  rather  to  consider  what  opportunities  he 
has  of  doing  good  to  his  native  country,  than  to  throw 
away  his  time  in  deciding  the  rights  of  princes,  or  the 
like  speculations,  which  are  so  far  beyond  his  reach. 
Let  us  leave  these  great  points  to  the  wisdom  of  our 
legislature,  and  to  the  determination  of  those,  who  are 
the  proper  judges  of  our  constitution.  We  shall 
otherwise  be  liable  to  the  just  reproach,  which  is  cast 
upon  such  Christians  as  waste  their  lives  in  the  sub- 
tle and  intricate  disputes  of  religion,  when  they  should 
be  practising  the  doctrine  which  it  teaches.  If  there 
be  any  right  upon  earth,  any  relying  on  the  judgment 
of  ourmosteminent  lawyers  and  divines,  or  indeed  any 
certainty  in  human  reason,  our  present  sovereign  has  an 
^undoubted  title  to  our  duty  and  obedience.  But  sup- 
posing, for  argument's  sake^  that  this  right  were 
doubtful,  and  that  an  Englishman  could  be  divided  in 
his  opinion,  as  to  the  person  to  whom  he  should  pay 
his  allegiance  :  in  this  case,  there  is  no  question,  but 
the  love  of  his  country  ought  to  cast  the  balance,  and 
to  determine  him  on  that  side  which  is  most  condu- 
cive to  the  wel&re  of  his  community.  To  bring  this 
to  our  present  case.  A  man  must  be  destitute  of  com- 
mon sense,  who  is  capable  of  imagining  that  the  Pro- 
testant religion  could  flourish  under  the  government 
of  a  bigoted  Roman  Catholic,  or  that  our  civil  rights 
could  be  protected  by  one  who  has  been  trained  up  in 
the  politics  of  the  most  arbitrary  prince  in  Europe, 
and  who  could  not  acknowledge  his  gratitude  to  his 
benefiEictor,  by  any  remarkable  instance  which  would 
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not  be  detrimental  to  the  British  nation.  And  are 
these  such  desirable  blessings,  that  an  honest  man 
would  endeavour  to  arrive  at  them,  through  the  con- 
fusions of  a  civil  war,  and  the  blood  of  many  thousands 
of  his  fellow  subjects  ?  On  the  contrary,  the  argu- 
ments for  our  steady,  loyal,  and  affectionate  adherence 
to  King  George,  are  so  evident  from  this  single  topic, 
that  if  every  Briton,  instead  of  aspiring  after  private 
wealth  or  power,  would  sincerely  desire  to  make  hitf 
country  happy,  his  present  majesty  would  not  have  a 
single  malecontent  in  his  whole  dominions. 

MS 
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JkX  a  time  when  so  many  of  the  king's  subjects  pre- 
sent themselves  before  their  respective  magistrates 
to  take  the  oaths  required  by  law,  it  may  not  be  im- 
proper to  awaken,  in  the  minds  of  my  readers,  a  due 
sense  of  the  engagement  under  which  they  lay  them- 
selves. It  is  a  melancholy  consideration,  that  there 
should  be  several  among  us  so  hardened  and  deluded, 
as  to  think  an  oath  a  proper  subject  for  a  jest ;  and  to 
make  this,  which  is  one  of  the  most  solemn  acts  of 
religion,  an  occasion  of  mirth.  Yet  such  is  the  de» 
pravation  of  our  manners  at  present,  that  nothing  is 
more  frequent  than  to  hear  profligate  men  ridiculing, 
to  the  best  of  their  abUities,  these  sacred  pledges  of 
their  duty  and  allegiance ;  and  endeavouring  to  be 

witty  upon  themselves,  for  daring  to  preyaricate  with 
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God  and  man.    A  poor  conceit  of  their  own,  or  a 
^uotation^ut  of  Hudibras,  shall  make  them  treat  xf  itli 
ievity  an  obligation  wherein  their  safety  and  welfare 
are  concerned^  both  as  to  this  world  and  tlie  next. 
Jiaillery  of  this  nature  is  enough  to  make  the  hear- 
er tremble.    As  these  miscreants  seem  to  glory  in 
the  profession  of  their  impiety^  there  is  no  man^ho 
kaa  any  regard  to  his  duty,  or  even  to  his  reputation, 
Ihat  can  appear  in  their  defence.    But  if  there  are 
others  of  a  more  serious  turn,  who  join  with  us  de- 
liberately in  thee  religious  professions  of  loyalty  to 
our  sovereign,  with  any  private  salvoes  or  evasions^ 
they   would  do  well  to  consider  those  maxims,   in 
which  all  casuists  are  screed,  who  have  gained  any 
esteem  fpr  4heir  leamiqgi,  jttdgment,   or  morality. 
These  have  \inaniraously  determined  that  an  oath  is- 
always  to  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  that  authority  which 
'  imposes  it  i  and  that  those,  whose  hearts  do  not  concur 
with  thcirlips  in  the  form  of  these  public  protestations  ^ 
or,  who  have  any  mental  reserves,  or,  who  take  an  oath, 
against  their  consciences,  upon  any  motive  whatso- 
ever ;  or,  with  a  design  to  break  it,  or  repent  of  it,  are 
guilty  of  perjury.  Any  of  these,  orthelikeciixumstan- 
cesy  instead  of  alleviating  the  crime,  make  itmorehei- 
Aousyas>they  are  premeditated  frauds  (which  it  is  the 
chief  design  of  an  oath  to  prevent)  and  the  most  fla- 
grant instances  of  insincerity  to  men,  and  irreverence 
to  their  Maker.  For  this  reason,  the  perjury  of  a  man 
who  lakes  an  oath,  with  an  intention  to  keep  it,  and  is- 
afterwards  seduced  to  the  violation  of  it  (though  a 
crime  not  to  be  thought  o£  without  die  greatest  hor« 
ror)  is  yet,  in  some  respects,  not  quite  so  black  as 
-the  perjury  abovementiened.    It  is,  indeed,  a  very 
unhappy  token  of  the  great  corruption  of  our  man- 
j&erai  that  there  -should  be  any  so  inconsiderate  among 
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us,  as  to  sacrifice  the  stancliDgwid  essential  duties  ot^ 
raoraiiky'fto  the  views  of  politics ;  and  that,  as  in  my 
last  paper,  it  was  not  unseasonable  to  prove  the  love 
of  our  country  to  be  m  virtue,  so  in  this  there  shoulil 
be  any  occasion  to  show  that  perjury  is  a  sin.  But  it 
is  our  misfortune  to  live  in  an  age  when  such  wild  and 
unnatural  doctrines  have  prevailed  among  some  of 
our  fellow  subjects,  that  if  one  looks  into  dieir 
schemes  of  government,  they  aeem,  according  as- 
they  are  in  the  humour,  to  believe  that  a  sovereign  is 
not  to  be  restrained  by  his  coronation  oath,  orchis  peo- 
ple by  their  oaths  of  allegianee :  Qg  to  pepresent  thena 
in  a  plainer  light,  in  some  r^gns  they  are  for  a  pow- 
er, and  an  obedience  that  is  unlimited,  and  in  others* 
are  for  retrenching,  withia  the  narrowest  bounds^ 
both  the  authority  of  the  prince  and  the  allegiance 
of  the  subject 

Now  the  guilt  of  perjury  is  so  self-evident^that  it 
was  always  reckoned  among  the  greatest  crimes,  by. 
those  who  were  only  governed  by  the  light  of  reason : 
the  inviolable  observing  of  an  oath,  like  the  other 
practical  duties  of  Christianity,  is  a  part  of  natural  re- 
ligion.. As  reason  is  common  to  all  mankind,  the 
dict2Ues  of  it  are  the  same  through  the  whole  species ; 
and  since  every  man's  own  heart  will  tell  him,  that 
there  can  be  no  gneater  affront  to  the  Deity,  whom  he 
worships,  than  to  84;>peal  to  him  with  an  intention  to 
deceive ;.  nor  a^  greater  injustice  to  men,  than  to  be- 
tray them  by  fatee  assurances ;  it  is  no  wonder  that 
pagans  and  Cluistians,  infidels  and  believers,  should 
concur  in  a  point,  wherein  the  honour  of  the  Supreme 
Being  and  the  welfiuw  of  society^  are  so  highly  con- 
eemed.  For  this  reason,  Pythagoras,  to  his  first  pre* 
cept  of  honouring  the  immortal  gods,  immediately 
sttbjfuns  that  of  paying  veneration  to  an  oath.    We 
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may  see  the  reverence  which  the  heathens  showed  to 
these  sacred  and  solemn  engagements  from  the  in- 
conveniences which  they  often  suffered,  rather  than 
break  through  them.  We  have  frequent  instances  of 
this  kind  in  the  Roman  commonwealth  ;  which,  as  it 
has  been  observed  by  several  pagan  writers,  very 
much  excelled  all  other  pagan  governments  in  the 
practice  of  virtue.  How  far  they  exceeded,  in  this 
particular,  those  great  corrupters  of  Christianity,  and, 
indeed,  of  natural  religion,  the  Jesuits,  may  appear 
from  their  abhorrence  of  every  thing  that  looked  like 
a  fraudulent  or  mental  evasion.  Of  this  I  shall  only 
produce  the  following  instance.  Several  Romans^ 
who  had  been  taken  prisoners  by  Hannibal,  were  re- 
leased, upon  obliging  themselves,  by  an  oath,  to  re- 
turn again  to  his  camp.  Among  these  there  was  one 
who,  thinking  to  elude  the  oath,  went  the  same  day 
back  to  the  camp,  on  pretence  of  having  forgot  some- 
thing. But  this  prevarication  was  so  shocking  to  the 
Roman  senate,  that  they  ordered  him  to  be  apprehend- 
ed, and  delivered  up  to  Hannibal. 

We  may  farther  see  the  just  sense  the  heathens  had 
of  the  crime  of  perjury,  from  the  penalties  which 
they  inflicted  on  the  persons  guilty  of  it.  Perjury 
among  the  Scythians  was  a  capital  crime ;  and  among 
the  Egyptians  also  was  punished  with  death,  as  Dio- 
dorus  Siculus  relates,  who  observes  that  an  offender 
of  this  kind  is  guilty  of  those  two  crimes  (wherein 
the  malignity  of  perjury  truly  consists)  a  failing  in 
liis  respect  to  the  Divinity,  and  in  his  faith  towards 
men.  It  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  instances  of  this 
nature,  which  may  be  found  in  almost  every  author 
who  has  written  on  this  subject. 

If  men,  who  had  no  other  guide  but  their  reason, 
Considered  m  oath  to  be  of  &uch  a  tremendous  natlUH^ 
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and  the  Tiolation  of  it  to  be  so  great  a  crime ;  it 
ought  to  make  a  much  deeper  impression  upon 
minds  enlightened  by  revealed  religion,  as  they  haye 
more  exalted  notions  of  the  Divinity.  A  supposed 
heathen  deity  might  be  so  poor  in  his  attributes,  so 
stinted  in  his  knowledge,  g^oodness,  or  powers,  that 
a  pagan  might  hope  to  conceal  his  perjury  from  his 
notice,  or  not  to  provoke  him,  should  he  be  discover- 
ed ;  or  should  he  provoke  him,  not  to  be  punished  by 
him.  Nay,  he  might  have  produced  examples  of  false- 
hood and  perjury  in  the  gods  themselves,  to  whom  he 
appealed.  But  as  revealed  religion  has  given  us  a 
more  just  and  clear  idea  of  the  divine  nature,  he 
whom  we  appeal  to,  is  Truth  itself,  the  great  Search- 
er of  Hearts,  who  will  not  let  fraud  and  falsehood  go 
unpunished,  or  <  hold  him  guiltless  that  taketh  his 
name  in  vain.'  And  as  with  regard  to  the  Deity,  so 
likewise  with  regard  to  man,  the  obligation  of  an  oath 
is  stronger  upon  Christians  than  upon  any  other  part 
of  mankind ;  and  that  becauae  charity,  truth,  mutual 
confidence,  and  all  other  social  duties  are  carried  io 
greater  heights,  and  enforced  with  stronger  motives, 
by  the  principles  of  our  religion. 

Perjury,  with  relation  to  the  oaths  which  are  at  pre- 
sent required  by  us,  has  in  it  all  the  aggravating  cir- 
cumstances which  can  attend  that  crime.  We  take 
them  before  the  magistrates  of  public  justice ;  are  re- 
minded, by  the  ceremony,  that  it  is  a  part  of  that  obe- 
dience which  we  ieani  from  the  gospel ;  expressly 
disavow  all  evasions  and  mental  reservations  whatso- 
ever ;  appeal  to  Almighty  God  for  the  integrity  of 
our  hearts,  and  only  desire  him  to  be  our  helper,  ua 
we  fulfil  the  oath  we  there  take  in  his  presence.  I 
mention  tl^ese  circumstances,  to  which  several  other 
might  be  added,  because  it  is  a  received  doctrine 
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perjured ;  I  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  he  falls  very 
short  of  that  allegiance  to  which  he  is  obliged  by  oath. 
Upon  the  whole  we  may  be  assured,  that,  in  a  nation 
which  is  tied  down  by  such  religious  and  solemn  en- 
gagements, the  people's  loyalty  will  keep  pace  with 
their  morality;  and  that, in  proportion  as  they  arc  sin- 
cere Christians  they  will  be  faithful  subjects,  j^ 
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Vtrltas  plurilna  moditv^fttiUa ;  primum  inscitid  reipublu^t,  ut  alientc ; 
tnox  libidint  asieniandi,  aut  rurtus  odio  adversus  dominanUs.  Obirec- 
talio  tt  livor  pronis  aurilms  accipiuntur :  quippe  adulationi  Jvtdum 
crimen  turvitutiSy  maKgmUiHfaUa  specia  libertaHs  inesi. 

Tacit. 

X  HERE  is  no  greater  sign  of  a  bad  cause  than  when 
the  patrons  of  it  are  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  making 
use  of  the  most  wicked  artifices  to  support  it.  Of 
this  kind  are  the  falsehoods  and  calumnies  which  are 
invented  and  spread  abroad  by  the  enemies  to  our 
king  and  country.  This  spirit  of  malice  and  slander 
does  not  discover  itself  in  any  instances  so  ridiculous, 
as  in  those  by  which  seditious  men  endeavour  to  de- 
preciate his  majesty's  person  and  family,  without  con- 
sidering that  his  court  at  Hanover  was  always  allowed 
to  be  one  of  the  politest  in  Europe,  and  that  before  he 
became  our  king,  he  was  reckoned  among  the  great- 
est princes  of  Christendom. 

But  the  most  glorious  of  his  majesty's  predecessors 
was  treated  after  the  same  manner.  Upon  that 
prince's  first  arrival,  the  inconsiderable  party,  who 
then  laboured  to  make  him  odious  to  the  people,  g^ve 
out)  that  he  brought  with  him  twenty  thousand  Lap- 
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landers,  clothed  in  the  skins  of  bears,  all  of  their  own 
kUliog ;  and  that  they  mutinied,  because  they  had  not 
been  regaled  with  a  bloody  battle  within  two  days  after 
their  landing.    lie  was  no  sooner  on  the  throne,  than 
those  who  had  contributed  to  place  him  there,  finding 
that  he  had  made  some  changes  at  court  which  were 
not  to  their  humour,  endeavoured  to  render  him  un- 
popular by  misrepresentations  of  liis  person,  his  cha- 
racter, and  his  actions ;  they  found  that  his  nose  had  a 
resemblance  to  that  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  clapped 
him  on  a  huge  pair  of  mustachoes  to  frighten  his  peo- 
ple with  :  his  mercy  was  fear ;  his  justice  was  cruel- 
ty; his  temperance,  economy,  prudent  behaviour,  and 
application  to  business,  were  Dutch  virtues,  and  such 
as  we  had  not  been  used  to  in  our  English  kings.    He 
did  not  fight  a  battle  in  which  the  Tories  did  not  slay 
double  the  number  of  what  he  had  lost  in  the  field  ; 
nor  ever  raised  a  siege  or  gained  a  victory,  which  did 
not  cost  more  than  it  was  worth.     In  short,  he  was 
contriving  the  ruin  of  his  kingdom  ;  and,  in  order  to 
it,  advanced  Dr.  Tillotson  to  the  highest  station  of  the 
church,  my  Lord  Somers  of  the  law,  Mr.  Montague 
of  the  treasury,  and  tlie  admiral  at  la  Hogue  of  tlie 
fleet.     Such  were  the  calumnies  of  the  party  of  those 
times,  which  we  see  so  faithfully  copied  out  by  men 
of  the  same  principles  under  the  reign  of  his  present 
majesty. 

As  the  schemes  of  these  gj 
surd  and  contradictory  to 
by  which  they  are  promoter 
ture.     Nothing  but  weaknei 
Englishmen  and  Protestants 
pish  pretender;  and  the  sam( 
naturally  qualify  his  adherents 
palpable  and  notorious  fal9eho< 


en  are  the  most  ab- 
sense,  the  means 
t  be  of  the  same  na- 
folly  can  dispose 
e  interests  of  a  po- 
lities of  mi^d  will 
swallow  tiie  most 
Their  self  inte- 
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rested  and  designing  leaders  cannot  desire  a  more 
ductile  and  easy  people  to  work  upon.  How  long 
was  it  before  many  of  this  simple  and  deluded  tribo 
were  brought  to  believe  that  the  Highlanders  were  a 
generation  of  men  that  could  be  conquered  2  The  rab- 
ble of  the  party  were  instructed  to  look  upon  them  as 
so  many  giants  and  Saracens ;  and  were  very  much 
surprised  to  find^  that  every  one  of  them  had  not  with 
his  broad  sword  mowed  down  at  least  a  iquadron  #f 
the  king's  forces.  There  were  not  only  public  rejoic- 
ings in  the  camp  at  Perth,  but  likewise  many  private 
congratulations  nearer  us,  among  these  well-wishers 
to  their  country,  upon  the  victories  of  their  friends 
at  Preston  •;  which  continued  till  the  rebels  made  their 
solemn  cavalcade  from  Highgate.  Nay,  there  were 
some  of  these  wise  partisans,  who  c<mcluded  the  go- 
vernment had  hired  two  or  tliree  hundred  hale  men, 
who  looked  like  fox-hunters,  to  be  bound  and  pinion- 
*  ed,  if  not  to  be  executed,  as  representatives  of  the 
pretended  captives.  Their  victories  in  Scotland  have 
been  innumerable ;  and  no  longer  ago  than  last  week, 
they  gained  a  very  remarkable  one,  in  which  the 
Highlanders  cut  off  all  the  Dutch  forces  to  a  man ; 
and  afterwards,  disguising  themselves  in  their  habits^ 
came  up  as  friends  to  the  king's  troops,  and  put  them 
all  to  the  sword.  This  story  had  a  great  run  for  a  day 
or  two ;  and  I  believe  one  might  still  find  out  a  whis- 
per among  their  secret  intelligence,  that  the  Duke 
of  Mar  is  actually  upon  the  road  to  London,  if  not 
within  two  days  march  of  the  town.  I  need  not  take 
notice,  that  their  successes  in  the  battle  of  Dumblain 
are  magnified  among  some  of  them  to  this  day; 
though  a  Tory  may  very  well  say,  with  King  Pyrrhus, 
*<  That  such  another  victory  would  undo  them." 


I 
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But  the  most  fruitful  source  of  falsehood  and  ca* 
hrniny,  is  that  which,  one  would  think,  should  be  the 
least  apt  to  produce  them ;  I  mean  a  pretended  con* 
cem  for  the  safety  of  our  established  relig^ion.  Were 
these  people  as  anxious  for  the  doctrines  which  are 
essential  to  the  church  of  England,  as  they  are  for  the 
nominal  distinction  of  adhering  to  its  interests,  they 
would  know,  that  the  sincere  observation  of  public 
oaths,  allegiance  to  their  king,  submission  to  their 
bi&hi^M,  zeal  against  popery,  and  abhorrence  of  rebel* 
lion,  are  the  great  points  that  adorn  the  character  of 
the  church  of  England,  and  in  which  the  authors  of 
tfie  reformed  religion  in  this  nation  hare  always  glo- 
ried.   We  justly  reproach  the  Jesuits,  who  hare 
adapted  all  Christianity  to  temporal  and  political 
views,  for  maintaining  a  position  so  repugnant  to  the 
laws  of  nature,  motility,  and  religion,  that  an  evil 
may  be  committed  for  the  sake  of  good,  which  may 
arise  from  it.  But  we  cannot  suppose  even  this  prin- 
ciple, as  bad  a  one  as  it  is,  should  influence  those  per- 
sons, who,  by  so  many  absurd  and  monstrous  false- 
hoods, endeavour  to  delude  men  into  a  belief  of  the 
danger  of  the  church.     If  there  be  any  relying  on 
the  solemn  declarations  of  a  prince,  famed  for  keep- 
ing his  word,  constant  in  the  public  exercises  of  our 
religion,  and  determined  in  the  maintenance  of  our 
laws,  we  have  all  the  assurances  that  can  be  given 
us,  for  the  security  of  the  established  church  under 
his  goyemment.    When  a  leading  man,  therefore, 
begins  to  grow  apprehensive  for  the  church,  you  may 
be  sure,  that  he  is  either  in  danger  of  losing  a  place, 
or  in  despair  of  getting  one.     It  is  pleasant  on  these 
occasions,  to  see  a  notorious  profligate  seised  with  a 
concern  for  his  religion,  and  converting  his  spleen  in- 
V)  ztVLh    These  narrow  and  selfish  views  have  so 
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great  an  influence  in  this  city,  that,  among  those 
who  call  themselves  the  landed  interest,  there  are  se- 
veral of  my  fellow-freeholders,  who  always  fancy  the 
church  in  danger  upon  the  rising  of  bank-stock.  But 
the  standing  absurdities,  without  the  belief  of  which 
no  man  is  reckoned  a  staunch  churchman,  are,  that 
there  is  a  calves-head  club  ;  for  which,  by  the  way, 
some  pious  Tory  has  made  suitable  hymns  and  devo- 
tions :  that  there  is  a  confederacy  among  the  greatest 
part  of  the  prelates  to  destroy  Episcopacy  ;  and  that 
all  who  talk  against  Popery,  are  Presbyterians  in  their . 
hearts.  The  emissaries  of  the  party  are  so  diligent  in 
spreading  ridiculous  fictions  of  this  kind,  that  at  pre- 
sent, if  we  may  credit  common  report,  there  are  se- 
veral remote  parts  of  the  nation  in  which  it  is  firmly 
believed,  that  all  the  churches  in  London  are  shut 
up  ;  and  that,  if  any  clergyman  walks  the  streets  in 
his  habit,  it  is  ten  to  one  but  he  is  knocked  down  by 
some  sturdy  schismatic. 

We  may  observe  upon  this  occasion,  that  there  are 
many  particular  falsehoods  suited  to  the  particular 
climates  and  latitudes  in  which  they  are  published, 
according  as  the  situadon  of  the  place  makes  them 
less  liable  to  discovery :  there  is  many  a  lie,  that  will 
not  thrive  within  a  hundred  ipiles  of  London  :  nay, 
we  often  find  a  lie  born  in  South wark,  that  dies  the 
same  day  on  this  side  the  water :  and  several  produ- 
ced in  the  loyal  ward  of  Port-soken  of  so  feeble  a 
make,  as  not  to  bear  carriage  to  the  Royal-Exchange. 
However,  as  the  mints  of  calumny  are  perpetually  at 
work,  there  are  a  great  number  of  curious  inventions 
issued  out  from  time  to  time,  which  grow  current 
among  the  party,  and  circulate  through  the  whole 
kingdom* 
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As  the  design  of  this  paper  is  not  to  exasperate, 
but  to  undeceive  tny  countrymen,  let  me  desire  them 
to  consider  the  many  inconveniences  they  bring;  upon 
themselves  by  these  mutual  intercourses  of  credulity 
and  falsehood.  I  shall  only  remind  the  credulous  of 
the  strong  delusion  they  have  by  this  means  been  led 
into  the  greatest  part  of  their  lives.  Their  hopes 
have  been  kept  up  by  a  succession  of  lies  for  near, 
tliirty  years.  How  many  persons  have  starved  in  ex- 
pectation of  those  profitable  employments,  which 
were  promised  them  by  the  authors  of  these  forge- 
ries I  how  many  of  them  have  died  with  great  re- 
gret, when  they  thought  they  were  within  a  month  of 
enjoying  the  inestimable  blessings  of  a  popish  and 
arbitrary  reign ! 

I  would  therefore  advise  this  blinded  set  of  men, 
not  to  give  credit  to  those  persons,  by  whom  they 
have  been  so  often  fooled  and  imposed  upon  ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  to  tliink  it  an  affront  to  their  parts^ 
when  they  hear  from  any  of  them  such  accounts,  as 
they  would  not  dare  to  tell  them,  but  upon  the  pre- 
sumption that  they  are  idiots.  Or,  if  their  zeal  for 
the  cause  shall  dispose  them  to  be  credulous  in  any 
points  that  are  favourable  to  it,  I  would  beg  of  them 
not  to  venture  wagers  upon  the  truth  of  them  :  and 
in  this  present  conjuncture,  by  no  means  to  sell  out 
of  the  stocks  upon  any  news  they  shall  hear  from 
their  good' frieilds  at  Perth.  As  these  party  fictions 
are  the  proper  subjects  of  mirth  and  laughter,  their 
deluded  believers  are  only  to  be  treated  with  pity  or 
contempt.  But  as  for  those  incendiaries  of  figure 
and  distinction,  who  are  the  inventors  and  publishers 
of  such  gross  falsehoods  and  calumnies,  they  cannot 
be  regarded  by  others,  but  with  the  utmost  detestation 
and  abhorrence ;  nor,  one  would  think,  by  themselves 
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without  the  greatest  remorse  and  compunction  of 
heart ;  when  they  consider^  that,  in  order  to  give  a 
spirit  to  a  desperate  cause,  they  have,  hy  their  false 
and  treacherous  insinuations  and  reports,  betrayed  so 
jnany  of  their  friends  mto  their  destruction,  ju^ 
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Advtnitl  qui  vestra  dks  mulitbribus  armis, 
Vtrba  redarguerit 

ViRG. 

•1  Have  heard  that  several  ladies  of  distinction,  up- 
on the  reading  of  my  fourth  paper,  are  studying  me- 
tliods  how  to  make  themselves  useful  to  the  public. 
One  has  a  design  of  keeping  an  open  tea-table, 
\vhci*e  every  man  shall  be  welcome  that  is  a  friend  to 
King  George.     Another  is  for  setting  up  an  assem- 
bly for  basset,  where  none  shall  be  admitted  to  Jiunt^ 
that  have  not  taken  the  oaths.     A  third  is  upon  an  in- 
vention of  a  dress  which  will  put  every  Tory  lady 
out  of  countenance  :  I  am  not  informed  of  the  par- 
ticulars, but  am  told  in  general,  that  she  has  contriv- 
ed to  show  her  principles  by  the  setting  of  her  com- 
mode ;  so  that  it  wiU  be  impossible  for  any  woman, 
that  is  disaffected^  to  be  in  the  fashion.     Some  of 
them  arc  of  opinion  that  the  fan  may  be  made  use  of 
with  good  success,  against  poper)',  by  exhibiting  the 
corruptions   of  the  church  of  Rome  in  various  fi* 
gurcs ;  and  that  their  abhorrence  of  the  superstitious 
use  of  beads,  may  be  very  aptly  expressed  in  the 
make  of  a  pearl  necklace.     As  for  the  civil  part  of 
our  constitution,  it  is  unanimously  agreed,  among  the 
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leaden  of  the  seX)  that  there  is  no  glory  in  making  a 
man  their  slave,  who  has  not  naturally  a  passion  for 
liberty ;  and  to  disallow  of  all  professions  of  passive 
obedience,  but  from  a  lover  to  his  mistress. 

It  happens  very  luckily  for  the   interest   of  the 
Whi^s,  that  their  very  enemies   acknowledge  the 
finest  women  of  Great-Britain  to  be  of  that  party* 
The  Tories  are  forced  to  borrow  their  toasts  from 
their  antagonists  ^  'and    can    scarce   find   beauties 
enough  of  their  own  side  to  supply  a  single  round  of 
October.     One   may,  indeed,  sometimes  discover 
among  the  malignants  of  the  sex,  a  face  tliat  seems 
to  have  been  naturally  designed  for  a  Whig  lady :  but 
then  it  is  so  often  flushed  with  rage,  or  soured  with 
disappointments,  that  one  cannot  but  be  troubled  to 
see  it  thrown  away  upon  the  owner.     Would  the 
pretty  malecontent  be  persuaded  to  love  her  king  and 
country,  it  would  diffuse  a  cheerfulness  through  all 
her  features,  and  give  her  quite  another  air.    I  would 
therefore  advise  these  my  gentle  readers,  as  they  con- 
sult the  good  of  their  faces,  to  forbear  fi*owning  upon 
loyalists,  and  pouting  at  the   government.    In  the 
mean  time,  what  may  we  not  hope  from  a  cause^ 
which  is  recommended  by  all  the  allurement  of  beau- 
ty, and  the  force  of  truth !     It  is  tlierefore  to  be  hop- 
ed that  every  fine  woman  will  make  this  laudable 
use  of  her  charms ;  and  that  she  may  not  want  to  be 
frequently  reminded  of  this  great  duty,  I  will  only  de- 
sire her  to  think  of  her  country  every  time  she  looks 
in  her  glass.     But  because  it  is  impossible  to  pre- 
scribe such  rules  as  shall  be  suitable  to  the  sex  in  ge- 
*neral,  I  shall  consider  them  under  their  several  divi- 
sions of  maids,  wives,  and  widows. 

As  for  virgins,  who  are  unexperienced  in  the  wiles 
qC  men^  they  would  do  well  to  consider  how  little  tlven 
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are  to  rely  on  the  faith  of  lovers,  who,  in  less  than  a 
year,  have  broken  their  allegiance  to  their  lawful  so- 
vereign ;  and  what  credit  is  to  be  given  to  the  vows 
and  protestations  dt  such  as  show  tliemselves  so  little 
afraid  of  perjugir  Besides,  what  would  an  innocent 
young  lady  think,  should  she  marry  a  man  without 
examining  his  principles,  and  afterwards  find  herself 
got  with  child  by  a  rebel  ? 

In  the  next  place,  every  wife  ought  to  answer  for 
her  man.  If  the  husband  he  engaged  in  a  seditious 
club,  or  drinks  mysterious  healths,  or  be  frugal  of 
his  candles  on  a  rejoicing  night,  let  her  look  to  him, 
and  keep  him  out  of  harm's  way ;  or  the  world  will 
be  apt  to  say,  she  has  a  mind  to  be  a  widow  before  her 
time.  She  ought  in  such  cases  to  exert  the  autho- 
rity of  the  curtain  lecture  ;  and  if  she  finds  him  of  a 
rebellious  disposition,  to  tame  him,  as  they  do  birds 
of  prey,  by  dinning  him  in  the  ears  all  night  long. 

Widows  may  be  supposed  women  of  too  good 
sense  not  to  discountenance  all  practices,  that  have  a 
tendency  to  the  destruction  of  mankind.  Besides, 
they  have  a  greater  interest  in  property  than  either 
maids  or  wives,  and  do  not  hold  their  jointures  by 
the  precarious  tenure  of  portions  or  pin-money.  So 
that  it  is  as  unnatural  for  a  dowager,  as  a  freeholderi 
to  be  an  enemy  to  our  constitution. 

As  nothing  is  more  instructive  than  examples,  I 
would  recommend  to  the  perusal  of  our  British  vir* 
gins  the  story  of  Clelia,  a  Roman  spinster,  whose  be- 
haviour is  represented  by  all  the  historians,  as  one  of 
the  chief  motives  that  discouraged  the  Tarcjuins 
from  prosecuting  their  attempt  to  regain  the  thronci 
from  whence  they  had  been  expelled.  Let  the  mar^ 
ried  women  reflect  upon  the  glory  acquired  by  the 
wife  of  Coriolanust  who,  when  her  husband,  after 
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long  exile,  was  returning  into  his  country  with  fire 
and  sword,  diverted  him  from  so  cruel  and  unnatural 
an  enterprise.  And  let  those  who  have  outlived 
their  husbands,  never  forget  their  country-woman, 
Boadicca,  who  headed  her  troops  in  person  against 
the  invasion  of  a  Roman  army,  and  encouraged  them 
with  this  memorable  saying,  '  I,  who  am  a  woman, 
am  resolved  upon  victory  or  death :  but  as  for  you, 
who  are  men,  you  may,,  if  you  please,  choose  life  and 
slavery.' 

But  I  do  not  propose  to  our  British  ladies  that  they 
should  turn  Amazons  in  the  service  of  their  sovereign, 
nor  so  much  as  let  their  nails  grow  for  the  defence  of 
their  countr}'.  The  men  will  take  the  work  of  the 
field  off  their  hands,  and  show  the  world,  that  Eng- 
lish valour  cannot  be  matched,  when  it  is  animated 
by  English  beauty.  I  do  not,  however,  disapprove  the 
project  wliich  is  now  on  foot  for  a  female  Association ; 
and,  since  I  hear  the  fair  confederates  cannot  agree 
among  themselves  upon  a  form,  shalJ  presume  to  lay* 
before  them  the  following  rough  draught,  to  be 
corrected  or  improved  as  they  in  their  wisdom  shall 
think  fit. 

"  We,  the  consorts,  relicts,  and  spinsters  of  the 
isle  of  Great-Britain,  whose  names  are  underwritten, 
being  most  passionately  offended  at  the  falsehood  and 
perfidiousness  of  certain  faithless  men,  and  at  tlie 
luke warmth  and  indifference  of  others,  have  entered 
into  a  voluntary  association  for  the  good  and  safety  of 
our  constitution.  And  we  do  hereby  engage  our- 
selves to  raise  and  arm  our  vassals  for  the  service  of 
his  majesty  King  George,  and  him  to  defend  with 
our  tongues  and  hearts,  our  eyes,  eye-lashes,  favour- 
ites, lips,  dimples,  and  every  other  feature,  whether 
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natural  or  acquired.  We  promise  publicly  and  open* 
ly  to  avow  the  loyalty  of  our  principles  in  every  word 
we  shall  utter,  and  every  patch  we  shall  stick  on. 
We  do  farther  promise,  to  annoy  the  enemy  with  all 
the  flames,  darts,  and  arrows  with  which  nature  has 
armed  us ;  never  to  correspond  with  them  by  sigh, 
ogle,  or  billet-doux ;  not  to  have  any  intercourse 
with  them,  either  in  snufT  or  tea ;  nor  to  accept  the 
civility  of  any  man's  hand,  who  is  not  ready  to  use  it 
in  the  defence  of  his  country.  We  are  determined, 
in  so  good  a  cause,  to  endure  the  greatest  hardships 
and  severities,  if  there  should  be  occasion  ;  and  even 
to  wear  the  manufacture  of  our  country,  rather  than 
appear  the  friends  of  a  foreign  interest  in  the  richest 
French  brocade.  And,  forgetting  all  private  feuds, 
jealousies,  and  animosities,  we  do  unanimously  oblige 
ourselves,  by  this  our  association,  to  stand  and  fall 
by  one  another,  as  loyal  and  faithful  sisters  and  fel« 
low -subjects." 

N.  B.  This  association  will  be  lodged  at  Mr.  Mot- 
teux's,  where  attendance  will  be  given  to  the  subscri- 
bers, who  are  to  be  ranged  in  their  respective  co- 
lumns, as  maids,  wives,  and  widows.         ^^  4^ 
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ConsUia  quidantprnva  eatUit  hominibus, 
Et  perdwU  operant^  et  derideniur  turpitur. 

1  HOUGH  I  have  already  seen,  in  The  Town-Talk, 
a  letter  from  a  celebrated  Englishman  to  the  Pre- 
tender, which  is  indeed  an  excellent  answer  to  his 
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declaration,  the  title  of  this  paper  obliges  me  to  pub- 
lish the  following  piece,  which  considers  it  in  differ- 
ent lights. 

The  Declaration  of  the  Freeholders  of  Great- Britain^ 
in  answer  to  that  of  the  Pretender, 

We,  by  the  mercy  of  God,  freeholders  of  Great- 
Bntain,  to  the  Popish  Pretender,  who  styles  himself 
King  of  Scotland  and  England,  and  defender  of  our 
faith,  Defiance.  Having  seen  a  libel,  which  you 
have  lately  published  against  the  king  and  people  of 
these  realms,  under  the  title  of  a  Declaration,  We, 
tn  justice  to  the  sentiments  of  our  own  hehrtsy  have 
thoi^ght  fit  to  return  you  die  following  answer; 
wherein  we  shall  endeavour  to  reduce  to  method  the 
several  particulars,  wliich  you  have  contrived  to 
throw  together  with  much  malice,  and  no  less  confu- 
sion. 

We  believe  you  sincere  in  the  first  part  of  your  de* 
claration,  where  you  own  it  would  be  a  great  satis- 
faction to  you  to  be  placed  upon  the  throne  by  our  en* 
cfeavours :  but  you  discourage  us  from  making  use  of 
them,  by  declaring  it  to  be  your  right  both  by  the  laws 
qf  God  and  man.  As  for  the  laws  of  God,  we  should 
think  ourselves  great  transgressors  of  them,  should 
we  for  your  sake  rebel  against  a  prince,  who,  under 
God,  is  the  most  powerful  defender  of  that  religion 
which  we  think  the  most  pleasing  to  him ;  and  as  for 
the  laws  of  man,  we  conceive  those  to  be  of  that  kind, 
which  have  been  enacted  from  time  to  time  for  near 
thirty  years  past,  against  you  and  your  pretensions, 
by  the  legislature  of  this  kingdom. 

You  afterwards  proceed  to  invectives  against  the 
royal  family :  which  we  do  assure  you  is  a  ver^  mvc^q^^^ 
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pular  topic,  except  to  your  few  deluded  friends  among 
the  rabble. 

You  call  them  aliens  to  our  country^  not  consider- 
ing that  King  George  has  lived  above  a  year  longer  in 
England  than  ever  you  did.  You  say  they  are  dUtant 
in  bloody  whereas  no  body  ever  doubted  that  King 
George  is  great  grandson  to  King  James  the  First, 
though  many  believe  that  you  are  not  son  to  King 
James  the  Second.  Besides,  all  the  world  acknow- 
ledges he  is  the  nearest  to  our  crown  of  Protestant 
blood,  of  which  you  cannot  have  one  drop  in  your 
veins,  unless  you  derive  it  from  such  parents  as  you 
do  not  care  for  owning. 

Tour  next  argument  against  the  royal  family  is. 
that  they  are  strangers  to  our  language  ;  but  they 
must  be  strangers  to  the  British  court  who  told  you 
so.  However,  you  must  know,  that  we  pl:dn  men 
should  prefer  a  king  who  was  a  stranger  to  our  Ian- 
g;uage,  before  one  who  is  a  stranger  to  our  laws  and 
religion ;  for  we  could  never  endure  French  senti- 
ments, though  delivered  in  our  native  dialect ;  and 
should  abhor  an  arbitrary  prince,  though  he  tyran- 
nized over  us  in  the  finest  English  that  ever  was 
spoken.  For  these  reasons,  Sir,  we  cannot  bear  the 
thought  of  hearing  a  man,  that  has  been  bred  up  in 
the  politics  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  talk  intelligibly 
from  the  British  throne ;  especially  when  we  consi- 
der, however  he  may  boast  of  his  speaking  English^ 
he  says  his  prayers  in  an  unknown  tongue. 

We  come  now  to  the  grievances,  for  which,  in  your 
opinion,  we  ought  to  take  up  arms  against  our  pre- 
sent sovereign.  The  greatest  you  seem  to  insist 
Upon,  and  which  is  most  in  the  mouths  of  your  party, 
is  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms ;  for  which  his  ma- 
jesty ought  most  certainly  to  be  deposed,  because  it 
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was  made  under  the  reign  of  her,  whom  you  call  your 
dear  sister  of  gtoriouti  memory.  Other  grievances 
wliich  you  hint  at  under  his  majesty's  administrati on > 
arc,  the  murder  of  King  Charles  the  First,  who  was 
beheaded  before  King  George  was  born  ;  and  the  suf- 
ferings of  King  Charles  the  Second,  which  perhaps 
his  present  majesty  cannot  wholly  clear  himself  of, 
because  he  came  into  the  world  a  day  before  his  re** 
storation. 

As  on  the  one  side  you  arraign  his  present  majesty 
by  this  most  exti'aordinary  retrospect,  on  the  other 
hand  you  condemn  his  government  by  what  we  may 
call  the  spirit  of  second  sight.  You  are  not  content 
to  draw  into  his  reign  those  mischiefs  that  were  done 
a  hundred  years  ago,  unless  you  anticipate  those  that 
may  happen  a  hundred  years  hence.  So  that  the 
keenest  of  your  arrows  either  fall  short  of  him,  or  fly 
over  his  head.  We  take  it  for  a  certain  sign  that  you 
are  at  a  loss  for  present  grievances,  when  you  are 
thus  forced  to  have  recourse  to  your  future  proafiecta 
and  future  miseries.  Now,  Sir,  you  must  know  that 
we  freeholders  have  a  natural  aversion  to  hangings 
and  do  not  know  how  to  answer  it  to  our  wives  and 
families,  if  we  should  venture  our  necks  upon  the 
truth  of  your  prophecies.  In  our  oi*dinary  way  of 
judging,  we  guess  at  the  king's  future  conduct  by 
what  we  have  seen  already ;  and  therefore  beg  you 
will  excuse  us  if  for  the  present  we  defer  entering 
into  a  -rebellion,  to  which  you  so  graciously  invite  us. 
When  we  have  as  bad  a  prospect  of  our  King 
George's  reign  as  we  should  have  of  yours,  then  will 
be  your  time  to  date  another  declaration  from  your 
court  at  Commerci :  wliich,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to 
prophesy  in  our  turn,  cannot  possibly  happen  beforr- 
the  hundred  and  fiftieth  year  of  your  reign. 
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Having  considered  the  past  and  future  grieyances 
mentioned  iu  your  declaration,  we  come  now  to  the 
present ;  all  of  which  are  founded  upon  this  supposi^ 
tion,  that  whatever  is  done  by  his  majesty  or  his 
ministers,  to  keep  you  out  of  the  British  throne,  is  a 
grievance.  These,  Sir,  may  be  grievances  to  yoU) 
but  tliey  are  none  to  us.  On  the  contrary,  we  look 
upon  them  as  the  greatest  instances  of  his  majesty's 
care  and  tenderness  for  his  people.  To  take  them  in 
order :  the  first  relates  to  the  ministry ;  who  are 
chosen,  as  you  observe  very  rightly,  out  of  the  worst, 
and  not  the  best  of  your  subjects.  Now,  Sir,  can  you 
in  conscience  think  us  to  be  such  fools  as  to  rebel 
against  the  king,  for  having  employed  those  who  are 
his  most  eminent  friends,  and  were  the  greatest  suf- 
ferers in  his  cause  before  he  came  to  the  crown  ;  and 

arms  against  him,  and  two  secretaries  of  state,  botli 
of  whom  have  listed  themselves  in  your  service  ;  or 
because  he  chose  to  substitute  in  their  places  suck 
men  who  had  distinguished  themselves  by  their  zeal 
against  you,  in  the  most  famous  battles,  negociations, 
l^nd  debates  f 

The  second  grievance  you  mention  is,  that  th© 
glory  of  the  late  queen  has  suffered,  who,  you  in- 
sinuate,  had  secured  to  you  the  evjoyment  of  that  in^ 
keritanccj  out  of  which  you  had  been  so  long  keptm^. 
This  may  indeed  be  a  reason  why  her  memory  should 
be  precious  with  you  :  but  you  may  be  sure  wc  shall 
think  never  the  better  of  her,  for  her  having  your 
good  word.  For  the  same  reason  it  makes  us  stare, 
when  we  hear  it  objected  to  his  present  majesty,  that 
he  is  not  kind  to  her  faithful  servants  ;  since,  if  we 
can  believe  what  you  yourself  say,  it  is  impossible 
they  should  he.  his  faithful  scrtittnfs.     And,  by  Uk 
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wafi  many  of  your  private  friends  here  wish  you 
would  forbear  babbling  at  that  rate  :  for,  to  tell  you  a 
secret,  we  are  very  apt  to  suspect  that  any  English- 
man, who  deserves  your  praise,  deserves  to  be  hanged. 
The  next  grievance,  which  you  have  a  mighty, 
mind  to  redress  among  us,  is  the  parliament  of  Great- 
Britain,  against  whom  you  bring  a  stale  accusation, 
which  has  been  used  by  every  minority  in  the  memory 
of  man ;  namely,  that  it  was  procured  by  unwarrant- 
able influences  and  corruptions.    We  cannot  indeed 
blame  you  for  being  angry  at  those  who  have  set  such 
a  round  price  upon  your  head.     Your  accusation  of 
our  high  court  of  parliament  puts  us  in  mind  of  a 
story,  often  told  among  us  freeholders,  concerning  a 
rattle-brained  young  fellow,  who,  being  indicted  for 
two  or  three  pranks  upon  the  highway,  told  the  judge' 
he  would  swear  the  peace  against  him,  for  putting 
him  in  fear  of  his  life. 

The  next  grievance  is  such  a  one,  that  we  are 
amazed  how  it  could  come  into  your  head.    Your 
words  are  as  follow  :  '  Whilst  the  principal  powers, 
engaged  in  the  late  wars,  do  enjoy  the  blessings  of 
peace,  and  are  attentive  to  discharge  their  debts,  and 
ease   their  people,  Great-Britain,  in  the  midst  of 
peace,  feels  all  the  load  of  war.     New  debts  are  con- 
tracted, new  armies   are   raised  at  home,    Dutch 
forces  are  brought  into  these  kingdoms.'     What  in 
the  name  of  wonder  do   you  mean  ?     Are  you  in 
earnest,  or  do  you  design  to  banter  us  ?     Whom  is 
the  nation  obliged  to  for  all  this  load  of  war  that  it 
feels  ?     Had  you  been  wise  enough  to  have  slept  at 
Bar-le-duc  in  a  whole  skin,  we  should  not  have  con- 
tracted new  debts,  raised  new  armies,  or  brought  over 
Dutch  forces  to  make  an  example  of  you. 
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The  raost  pleasant  grievance  is  still  behind,  and  in- 
deed a  most  proper  one  to  close  up  this   article. 
<  King  George  has  taken  possession  of  the  duchy  of 
Bremen,  whereby  a  door  is  opened  to  let  hi  an  inun- 
dation of  foreigners  from  abroad,  and  to  reduce  these 
nations  to  the  slate  of  a  province  to  one  of  the  most 
inconsiderable  provinces  of  the  empire.'    And  do  you 
then  really  believe  the  mob  story,  that  King  George 
designs  to  make  a  bridge  of  boats  from  Hanover  to 
Wapping  ?     We  would  have  you  know  that  some  of 
us  read  Baker's  Chronicle,  and  do  not  find  that  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror  ever  thought  of  making  England 
a  province  to  his  native  duchy  of  Normandy,  notwith- 
standing it  lay  so  much  more  convenient  for  that  pur- 
pose :  nor  that  King  James  the  First  had  ever  any 
thoughts  of  reducing  tliis  nation  to  the  state  of  a  pro- 
vince to  his  ancient  kingdom  of  Scotland,  though  it 
lies  upon  the  same  continent.     But,  pray,  how  comes 
it  to  pass  that  the  electorate  of  Hanover  is  become  all 
of  a  sudden  one  of  the  most  inconsiderable  provinces 
of  the  empire  ?  If  you  undervalue  it  upon  the  account 
of  its  religion,  you  have  some  reason  for  what  you  say; 
though  you  should  not  think  we  are  such  strangers  to 
maps,  and  live  so  much  out  of  the  world,  as  to  be  ig- 
norant that  it  is,  for  power  and  extent,  the  second  Pro- 
testanl  state  in  Germany  ;  and  whether  you  know  it 
or  no,  the  Protestant  religion  in  the  empire  is  looked 
upon  as  a  sufficient  balance  against  popery.     Besides, 
you  should  have  considered  that,  in  your  declaration 
upon  the  king's  coming  to  the  throne  of  Great-Bri- 
tain, you  endeavoured  to  terrify  us  from  receiving 
him,  by   representing    him  as  a  powerful  foreign 
prince^  supported  by  a  numeroua  army  of  hia  own 
aiibjecta.     Be  that  as  it  will ;  we  arc  no  more  afraid 
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of  being  a  province  to  Hanover,  than  the  Hanoverians 
are  apprehensive  of  being  a  province  to  Bremen. 

We  have  now  taken  notice  of  those  great  evils 
wliich  you  are  come  to  rescue  us  from  :  but  as  they 
are  such  as  we  have  neither  felt  nor  seen,  we  desire 
you  will  put  yourself  to  no  farther  trouble  for  our 
sakes. 

You  afterwards  begin  a  kind  of  Tc  Deum,  before 
the  UmCf  in  that  remarkable  sentence, '  We  adore  the 
wisdom  of  the  Divine  Providence,  which  has  opened 
a  way  to  our  restoration,  by  the  success  of  those  very 
measures  that  were  laid  to  disappoint  us  for  ever.' 
VVe  are  at  a  loss  to  know  what  you  mean  by  this  de- 
vout jargon  :  but  by  what  goes  before  and  follows,  we 
suppose  it  to  be  this  :  that  the  coming  of  King  George 
to  the  crown  has  made  many  malecontents,  and  by 
that  means  opened  a  way  to  your  restoration  ;  where- 
as, you  should  consider,  tliat,  if  he  had  not  come  to 
the  crown,  the  way  had  been  open  of  itself.  In  the 
same  pious  paragraph, '  You  most  earnestly  conjure 
us  to  pursue  those  methods  for  your  restoration, 
which  the  finger  of  God  seems  to  point  out  to  us.' 
Now  the  only  methods  which  we  can  make  use  offer 
that  end,  are  civil  war,  rapine,  bloodshed,  treason,  and 
perjury  ;  methods  which,  we  Protestants  do  humbly 
conceive,  can  never  be  pointed  out  to  us  by  the  finger 
of  God. 

The  rest  of  your  declaration  contains  the  encou- 
ragements you  give  us  to  rebel.  First,  you  promise 
to  share  with  us  all  dangers  and  difficuttiea  which 
we  shall  meet  with  in  this  worthy  enterprise.  You 
are  very  much  in  the  right  of  it :  you  have  nothing  to 
loee,  and  hope  to  get  a  crown :  we  do  not  hope  for  any 
new  freeholds,  and  only  desire  to  keep  what  we  have. 
As,  there&re,  you  are  in  the  right  to  undergo  dangers 
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and  difficulties  to  make  yourself  our  master,  we  shall 
think  ourselves  as  much  iu  the  right  to  undergo  dan- 
gers and  difficulties  to  hinder  you  from  being  so. 

Secondly, '  You  promise  to  refer  your  and  our  in- 
terest to  a  Scotch  parliament,*  which  you  are  resolved 
to  call  immediately.  Wc  suppose  you  mean  if  the 
frost  holds.  But,  Sir,  we  are  certainly  informed  there 
is  a  parliament  now  sitting  at  Westminster,  that  arc 
busy  at  present  in  taking  care  both  of  the  Scotch  and 
English  interest,  and  have  actually  done  every  thing 
which  you  would  iet  be  done  by  our  representatives 
in  the  Highlands. 

Thirdly, '  You  promise,  that  if  we  will  rebel  for 
you  against  our  present  sovereign,  you  will  remit  and 
discharge  all  crimes  of  high  treason,  misprision,  and 
all  other  crimes  and  offences  whatsoever,  done  of 
committed  against  you  and  your  father.'  But  will 
you  answer  in  this  case,  that  King  George  will  fon- 
give  us  ?  Otherwise  we  beseech  you  to  consider  what 
poor  comfort  it  would  be  for  a  British  freeholder  to 
be  conveyed  op  Holborn  with  your  pardon  in  his  pock- 
et. And  here  we  cannot  but  remark,  tliat  the  condi- 
tions of  your  general  pardon  are  so  stinted,  as  to  show 
that  you  are  very  cautious  lest  your  good  nature  should 
carry  you  too  far.  You  exclude  from  the  benefit  of 
it,  all  those  who  do  not  from  the  time  of  your  landing 
lay  hold  on  mercy^  and  return  to  their  duty  and  aUe* 
giance.  By  this  means  all  neuters  and  lookers-on  are 
to  be  executed  of  course  :  and  by  the  studied  ambi* 
guity  in  which  you  couch  the  terms  of  your  gracious 
pahlon,  you  still  leave  room  to  gratify  yourself  in  all 
the  pleasures  of  tyranny  and  revenge. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  have  so  bad  an  opinion  of  re- 
hellion,  as  well  as  of  your  motives  to  ft,  and  rewards 
for  it)  that  you  may  rest  satisfied;  there  are  few  free- 
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holders  on  this  side  the  Forth  who  will  engage  in  it : 
and  we  verily  believe  that  you  will  suddenly  take  a  re* 
solution  in  your  cabinet  of  Highlanders  to  scamper  off* 
with  your  new  crown,  which  we  are  told  the  ladies  of 
those  parts  have  so  generously  clubbed  for.  And  yoa 
may  assure  yourself  that  it  is  the  only  one  you  are 
like  to  get  by  this  notable  expedition.  And  so  we  bid 
you  heartily  farewell.  ^  . 

Dated  Jan.  19,  id  the  second  year  of     ) 

oar  public  happiness.         ^.  ^  e.c</*  ''^ 
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Potior  visa  est  periciUoM  liberias  quxeto  servitw. 

Sall. 

One  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  all  honest  and  dis- 
interested Britons,  of  what  party  soever,  if  they  un- 
derstood one  another,  are  of  the  same  opinion  in 
points  of  government :  and  that  the  gross  of  the  peo- 
ple, who  are  imposed  upon  by  terms  which  they  do 
not  comprehend,  are  Whigs  in  their  hearts.  They 
are  made  to  believe,  that  passive  obedience  and  non- 
resistance,  unlimited  power,  and  indef.  isiblc  right, 
have  something  of  a  venerable  and  religious  mean- 
ing in  them ; .  whereas,  in  reality,  they  only  Hnply,y 
that  a  king  of  Great-Britain  has  a  right  to  be  a  ty- 
rant, and  that  his  subjects  are  obliged  in  conscience 
tp  be  slaves.  Were  the  case  truly  and  fairly  laid-bc- 
{bre  them,  they  would  know,  that  when  they  make  a 
profession  of  such  principles,  they  renounce  their  le- 
gal claim  to  liberty  and  property,  and  unwarily  sub*- 
mit  to  what  they  really  abhor. 

c  3 
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It  is  our  happiness,  under  the  present  rcig^^  to  hear 
our  king  from  the  throne  exhorting  us  to  be  zealou9 
aascrtora  of  the  liberties  of  our  country  ;  which  ex- 
clude all  pretensions  to  an  arbitrary,  tyrannic,  or  de- 
spotic power.  Those,  who  have  the  misfortune  to 
live  under  such  a  power,  have  no  other  law  but  the 
will  of  tlicir  prince,  and  consequently  no  privileges 
but  what  are  pernicious.  For  tliough  in  some  arbi- 
trary governments  there  may  be  a  body  of  laws  ob- 
served in  the  ordinary  forms  of  justice,  they  are  not 
sufficient  to  secure  any  rights  to  the  people;  be- 
cause they  may  be  dispensed  with,  or  laid  aside  at 
tlie  pleasure  of  the  sovereign. 

And  here  it  very  much  imports  us  to  consider,  thai 
arbitrary  power  naturally  tends  to  make  a  man  a  bad 
sovereign,  who  might  possibly  have  been  a  good  one, 
had  he  been  invested  witli  an  authority  limited  and 
circumscribed  by  laws.  None  can  doubt  of  this  ten- 
dency in  arbitrary  power,  who  consider  that  it  fills 
the  mind  of  man  with  great  and  unreasonable  con- 
ceils  of  himself;  raises  him  into  a  belief,  that  he  is 
of  a  superior  species  to  his  subjects ;  extinguishes 
in  him  the  principle  of  fear,  which  is  one  of  the 
greatest  motives  to  all  duties ;  and  creates  an  ambi* 
tion  of  magnifying  himself,  by  tlie  exertion  of  such  a 
power  in  all  its  instances.  So  great  is  the  danger, 
that  when  a  sovereign  can  do  what  he  will,  he  will  do 
what  he  can. 

One  of  the  most  arbitrary  princes  of  our  age  was 
Muley  Ishmael,  emperor  of  Morocco,  who,  after  a 
long  reign,  died  about  a  twelvemonth  ago.  This 
prince  was  a  man. of  much  wit  and  natural  sense,  of 
an  active  temper,  undaunted  coumge,  and  great  appli- 
cation. He  was  a  descendant  of  Mahomet ;  and  so 
exemplary  for  his  adhci*cncc  to  the  law  of  his  prophet. 
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that  he  abstained  all  his  life  from  the  taste  of  wine  ; 
l^gan  the  annual  fast,  or  Lent  of  Ramadan,  two 
months  before  his  subjects ;  was  frequent  in  his 
prayers  ;  and,  that  he  might  not  want  opportunities  of 
kneeling,  had  fixed  in  all  the  spacious  courts  of  his 
palace  large  consecrated  stones,  pointing  towards  the 
east,  for  any  occasional  exercise  of  his  devotion. 
What  might  not  have  been  hoped  from  a  prince  of 
these  endowments,  had  they  not  been  -all  rendered 
useless  and  ineffectual  to  the  good  of  his  people  by 
the  notion  of  that  power  which  they  ascribed  to  him  I 
This  will  appear,  if  wc  consider  how  he  exercised  it 
towards  his  subjects  in  those  three  great  points^ 
which  are  the  chief  ends  of  government,  the  preser- 
vation of  their  lives,  the  security  of  their  fortunes, 
and  the  determinations  of  justice  between  man  and 
man. 

Foreign  envoys,  who  have  given  an  account  of 
their  audiences,  describe  this  hoiy  man  mounted  on 
horseback  in  an  open  court,  with  several  of  his  aU 
caids,  or  governors  of  provinces,  about  him,  standing 
barefoot,  trembling,  bowing  to  the  earth,  and,  at  cve- 
ly  word  he  spoke,  breaking  out  into  passionate  ex- 
clamations of  praise,  as,  ^  Great  is  the  wisdom  of 
our  lord  the  king ;  our  lord  the  king  speaks  as  an 
angel  from  heaven.'  Happy  was  the  man  among 
tliem,  who  was  so  much  a  favourite  as  to  be  sent  on 
an  errand  to  the  most  remote  street  in  his  capital ; 
which  he  performed  with  the  greatest  alacrity,  ran 
through  every  puddle  that  lay  in  his  way,  and  took 
care  to  return  out  of  breath  and  covered  with  dirt, 
that  he  might  show  himself  a  diligent  and  faithful 
minister.  His  majesty,  at  the  same  time,  to  exhibit 
the  greatness  of  his  power,  and  show  his  horseman- 
.  vliip,  seldom  disnusscd  the  foreigner  from  his  pre^ 
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sence,  till  he  had  entertained  him  with  the  slaughter 
of  two  or  three  of  his  liege  subjects)  whom  he  very 
dexterously  put  to  death  with  the  tilt  of  his  lance* 
St.  Oion,  the  French  envoy,  tells  us,  that,  when  he 
had  his  last  audience  of  him,  he  received  him  in  robes 
just  stained  with  an  execution  ;  and  that  he  was 
blooded  up  to  liis  elbows  by  a  couple  of  Moors,  whom 
he  had  been  butchering  with  his  own  imperial  hands. 
By  the  calculation  of  that  author,  and  many  others^ 
who  have  since  given  an  account  of  his  exploits,  we 
may  reckon  that  by  his  own  arm  he  killed  above  for- 
ty thousand  of  his  people.  To  render  himself  the 
more  awful,  he  chose  to  wear  a  garb  of  a  particular 
colour,  when  he  was  bent  upon  executions ;  so  that, 
wlien  he  appeared  in  yellow,  his  great  men  hid  them- 
selves in  corners,  and  durst  not  pay  their  court  to 
him,  till  he  had  satiated  his  thirst  of  blood  by  the 
death  of  some  of  his  loyal  commoners,  or  of  such 
unwary  ofHcers  of  state  as  chanced  to  come  in  his 
way.  Upon  this  account  we  are  told,  that  the  first 
news  inquired  after  every  morning  at  Mequinez, 
was,  whether  the  emperor  was  stirring,  and  in  a  good 
or  bad  humour  ?  As  this  prince  was  a  great  admirer 
of  architecture,  and  employed  many  thousands  in 
works  of  that  kind,  if  he  did  not  approve  the  plan  of 
tlie  performance,  it  was  usual  for  him  to  show  tlie  de- 
licacy of  his  taste,  by  demolishing  the  building,  and 
putting  to  death  all  that  had  a  hand  in  it.  I  have 
heard  but  of  one  instance  of  his  mercy ;  which  was 
shown  to  the  master  of  an  English  vessel.  This,  our 
countryman,  presented  him  with  a  curious  hatchet, 
which  he  received  very  graciously  ;  and,  asking  him 
whether  it  had  a  good  edge,  tried  it  upon  the  donor, 
who,  slipping  aside  from  the  blow,  escaped  with  the 
loss  only  of  his  right  ear  ;  for  old  Muley,  upon  second 
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thoughts,  considered  it  was  not  one  of  his  own  sub- 
jects, stopped  his  hand,  and  would  not  send  him  ta 
paradise.  I  cahnot  quit  this  article  of  his  tenderness 
for  the  lives  of  his  people,  without  mentioning  one 
of  his  queens,  whom  he  wa^  remarkably  fond  of;  as 
also  a  favourite  prime  minister,  who  was  very  dear  to 
him.  The  first  died  by  a  kick  of  her  lord  the  king, 
when  she  was  big  with  child,  for  having  gathered  a 
flower  as  she  was  walking  with  him  in  his  pleasure 
garden.  The  other  was  bastinadoed  to  death  by  his 
majesty,  who  repenting  of  the  drubs  he  had  given  him 
when  it  was  too  late,  to  manifest  his  esteem  for  the 
memory  of  so  worthy  a  man,  executed  the  surgeon 
tliat  could  not  cure  him. 

This  absolute  monarch  was  as  notable  a  guardian 
of  the  fortunes,  as  of  the  lives,  of  his  subjects.  When 
any  man  among  his  people  grew  rich,  in  order  to  keep 
him  from  being  dangerous  to  the  state,  he  used  to 
send  for  all  his  goods  and  chattels.  His  governors  of 
towns  and  provinces,  who  formed  themselves  upon 
the  example  of  their  grand  monarque,  practised  ra- 
pine, violence,  extortion,  and  all  the  arts  of  despotic 
government  in  their  respective  districts,  that  they 
might  be  the  better  enabled  to  make  him  their  yearly 
presents.  For  the  greatest  of  his  viceroys  could  on- 
ly propose  to  himself  a  comfortable  subsistence  out  of 
the  plunder  of  his  province,  and  was  in  certain  danger 
of  being  recalled  or  hanged,  if  he  did  not  remit  the 
'bulk  of  it  to  his  dread  sovereign.  That  he  might 
make  a  right  use  of  these  prodigious  treasures,  which 
flowed  in  to  him  from  all  parts  of  his  wide  empire,  he 
took  care  to  bury  them  under  ground,  by  the  hands 
of  his  most  trusty  slaves^  and  then  cut  tlieir  throats^ 
as  the  most  effectual  methods  to  keep  them  from 
making  discoveries.    These  were  his  fvayt  and  meaif 
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for  raising  money,  by  which  he  weakened  the  hands  of 
the  factions,  and,  in  any  case  of  emergency,  could 
employ  the  whole  wealth  of  hh  empire  which  he  had 
thus  amassed  together  in  his  subterraneous  exche- 
quer. 

As  there  is  no  such  thing  as  property  under  an  ar- 
bitrary government,  you  may  learn  what  was  Muley 
Ishmat-rs  notion  of  it  from  the  following  story.  Being 
upon  the  road,  amidst  his  life-guards,  a  little  before 
the  time  of  the  Ram-feast,  he  met  one  of  his  alcaids  at 
the  head  of  his  servants  who  were  driving  a  great  flock 
of  sheep  to  market.  The  emperor  asked  whose  they 
were  :  the  alcaid  answered  with  profound  submission, 
<  They  are  mine,  O  Ishmacl,  sen  of  Elcherif,  of  the  line 
of  Hassan/  *  Thine  !  tliou  son  of  a  cuckold,'  said 
this  servant  of  the  Lord,  '  I  thought  I  had  been  the 
only  proprietor  in  this  country  ;'  upon  which  he  run 
him  through  the  body  with  his  lance,  and  very  piously 
distributed  the  sheep  among  his  guards,  for  the  ceie-^ 
bration  of  the  feast. 

His  determinations  of  justice  between  man  and  man 
were,  indeed,  very  summary  and  decisive,  and  gene- 
rally put  an  end  to  the  vexations  of  a  law-suit,  by  the 
ruin  both  of  plaintiff  and  defendant.  Travellers  have 
recorded  some  samples  of  this  kind,  which  may  give 
us  an  idea  of  the  blessings  of  his  administration.  One 
of  his  alcaids,  complaining  to  him  of  a  wife,  whom  he 
had  received  from  his  majesty's  hands,  and  therefore 
could  not  divorce  her,  that  she  used  to  pull  him  by  tlie 
beard  ;  the  emperor,  to  redress  this  grievance,  order- 
ed his  beard  to  be  plucked  up  by  the  roots,  that  he 
might  not  be  liable  to  any  more  such  affronts.  A 
country  farmer  having  accused  some  of  his  negro 
guards  for  robbing  him  of  a  drove  of  oxen,  the  empe- 
^eor  readily  shot  the  offenders ;  but  afterwards  demand- 
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ing  reparation  of  the  accuser,  for  the  loss  of  so  many 
brave  fellows,  and,  finding  him  insolvent,  compounded 
the  matter  witli  him  by  taking  away  his  life.  There 
are  many  other  instances  of  the  same  kind.  I  must 
observe,  however,  under  this  head,  that  the  only  good 
thing  he  is  celebrated  for,  during  his  whole  reign,  was 
the  clearing  of  the  roads  and  highways  of  robbers, 
with  which  tliey  used  to  be  very  much  infested.  But 
his  method  was  to  slay  man,  woman,  and  child,  who 
lived  within  a  certain  distance  from  the  place  where 
the  robbery  was  committed.  This  extraordinary 
piece  of  justice  could  not  but  have  its  effect,  by  ma- 
king every  road  in  his  empire  unsafe  for  the  profession 
of  a  freebooter. 

I  must  not  omit  this  emperor's  reply  to  Sir  Cloudsly 
Shovel,  who  had  taken  several  of  his  subjects  by  way 
of  reprisal,  for  the  English  captives  that  were  detained 
in  his  dominions.  Upon  the  admiral's  offering  to  ex- 
change them  on  very  advantageous  terms,  this  good 
emperor  sent  him  word,  the  subjects  he  had  taken 
were  poor  men,  not  worth  the  ransoming ;  and  that  he 
might  throw  them  overboard,  or  destroy  them  other- 
wise as  he  pleased. 

Such  was  the  government  of  Muley  Ishmacl,  ^  the 
servant  of  God,  the  emperor  of  the  faithful,  who  was 
courageous  in  the  way  of  the  Lord,  the  noble,  the 
good.' 

To  conclude  this  account,  which  is  extracted  from 
the  best  authorities,  I  shall  only  observe  that  he  wa9 
a  great  admirer  of  his  late  most  Christian  Majesty.  In 
a  letter  to  him,  he  compliments  him  with  the  title  of 
'  Sovereign  arbiter  of  the  actions  and  wills  of  his  peo- 
ple.' And  in  a  book  published  by  a  Frenchman,  who 
was  sent  to  him  as  ambassador,  is  the  following  pas- 
sage :  '  He  is  absolute  in  his  states,  and  often  con> 
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pares  himself  to  the  Emperor  of  France,  who,  he  says, 
istlie  only  person  that  knows  how  to  reign  like  himself 
and  to  piake  his  will  the  law.' 

This  was  that  emperor  of  Franoe,  to  whom  the  per- 
son,  who  has  a  great  mind  to  be  king  of  these  realms, 
owed  his  education,  and  from  whom  he  learned  his  no- 
tions of  government.  What  should  hinder  one,  whose 
mind  is  so  well  seasoned  with  such  prepossessions, 
from  attempting  to  copy  after  his  patron,  in  the  ex« 
ercise  of  such  a  power ;  especially  considering  that 
the  party  who  espouse  his  interest,  never  fail  to  com- 
pliment a  prince  that  distributes  all  his  places  among 
them,  with  unlimited  power  on  his  part,  and  uncondi- 
tional obedience  on  that  of  his  subjects  ? 
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Bonx  toil  quimalypewt, 

Bt  our  latest  advices,  both  from  town  and  country^ 
it  appears,  that  the  ladies  of  Great  Britain,  who  are 
able  to  Sear  arm^j  that  is,  to  smile  or  frown  to  any  pur* 
pose,  hare  already  begun  to  commit  hostilities  upon 
the  men  of  each  opposite  party.  To  this  end  we  are 
assured,  that  many  of  them  on  both  sides  exercise  be- 
fore their  glasses  every  morning ;  that  they  have  al« 
ready  cashiered  several  of  their  followers  as  muti- 
neers, who  have  contradicted  them  in  some  political 
conversations ;  and  that  the  Whig  ladies,  in  particu- 
lar, design,  very  soon,  to  have  a  general  review  of 
their  forces,  at  a  play  bespoken  by  one  of  their  leaders. 
This  set  of  ladies,  indeed,,  as  they  daily  do  duty  ^t 
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court,  are  much  more  expert  in  the  use  of  their  airs 
and  graces  than  their  female  antagonists,  who  are 
most  of  them  bred  in  the  country  2  so  that  the  sister- 
hood of  loyalists,  in  respect  of  the  fair  malecontents, 
are  like  an  army  of  regular  forces,  compared  with  a 
raw  undisciplined  militia. 

It  is  to  this  misfortune  in  their  education  that  we 
may  ascribe  the  rude  and  opprobrious  language  with 
which  the  disaffected  part  of  the  sex  treat  the  present 
royal  family.  A  little  lively  rustic,  who  hath  been 
trained  up  in  ignorance  and  prejudice,  will  prattle 
treason  a  whole  winter's  evening,  and  string  together 
a  parcel  of  silly  seditious  stories,  that  are  equally  void 
of  decency  and  trutli.  Nay,  you  sometimes  meet  with, 
a  zealous  matron  who  sets  up  for  the  pattern  of  a  pa- 
rish, uttering  such  invectives  as  are  highly  misbccom- 
teg  lier,  botJi  as  a  r/cm?.n  and  a  subject.  In  answer| 
therefore,  to  such  disloyal  termagants,  I  shall  repeat 
to  them  a  speech  of  the  honest  and  blunt  Duke  du 
Sully  to  an  assembly  of  popish  ladies  who  were  railing 
very  bitterly  against  Henry  the  Fourth,  at  his  acces- 
sion to  tlie  French  throne;  'Ladies,*  said  he, '  you  have 
a  very  good  king,  if  you  know  when  you  are  well. 
However,  set  your  hearts  at  rest,  for  he  is  not  a  man 
to  be  scolded  or  scratched  out  of  his  kingdom.' 

But  as  I  never  care  to  speak  of  the  fair  sex,  unless 
I  have  an  occasion  to  praise  them,  I  shall  take  my 
leave  of  these  ungentle  damsels;  and  only  begof  themi 
not  to  make  themselves  less  amiable  than  nature  de- 
signed them,  by  being  rebels  to  the  best  of  their  abili- 
ties, and  endeavouring  to  bring  their  country  into 
bloodshed  and  confusion.  Let  me  therefore  recom- 
mend to  them  the  example  of  those  beautiful  associ- 
ates whom  I  mentioned  in  my  eighth  paper,  as  I  have 
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received  the  particulars  of  their  behaviour  from  the 
person  with  whom  I  lodged  their  association. 

This  association,  being  written  at  length  in  a  large 
roll  of  the  finest  vellum,  with  tliree  distinct  columnt 
for  the  maids,  wives,  and  widows,  was  opened  for  the 
subscribers  near  a  fortnight  ago.  Never  was  a  sub- 
scription for  a  raflling  or  an  opera  more  crowded. 
There  is  scarce  a  celebrated  beauty  about  town  that 
you  may  not  find  in  one  of  the  three  lists ;  insomucb, 
that  if  a  man,  who  did  not  know  the  design,  should 
read  only  the  names  of  the  subscribers,  he  would  fancy 
every  column  to  be  a  catalogue  of  toasts.  Mr.  Mot- 
teux  has  been  heard  to  say,  more  than  once,  that  if  he 
had  the  portraits  of  all  the  associates  they  would  make 
a  finer  auction  of  pictures  than  he,  or  any  body  elsq» 
had  ever  exhibited. 

Several  of  tl^.ese  iadies,  indeed,  criticised  upon  the 
form  of  the  association.  One  of  them,  after  the  pe- 
rusal of  it,  wondered  that,  among  the  features  to  be  0 
used  in  defence  of  their  country,  there  was  no  men- 
tion made  of  teeth  ;  upon  which  she  smiled  very 
charmingly,  and  discovered  as  fine  a  set  as  ever  eye 
beheld.  Another,  who  was  a  tall,  lovely  prude,  hold- 
ing up  her  head  in  a  most  majestic  manner,  said,  with 
some  disdain,  she  thought  a  good  neck  might  have 
done  his  majesty  as  much  service  as  smiles  or  dim- 
ples. A  third  looked  upon  the  association  as  defec- 
tive, because  so  necessary  a  word  as  handtt  was  omit- 
ted  ;  and,  by  her  manner  of  taking  up  the  pen,  it  was 
easy  to  guess  the  reason  of  her  objection. 

Most  of  the  persons  who  associated,  have  done 
much  more  tlian  by  the  letter  of  the  association  tliey 
were  obliged  to ;  having  not  only  set  their  names  to 
it,  but  subscribed  their  several  aids  and  subsidies  for 
tjbe  carrying  on  so  good  a  cause.  In  the  virgin  column 
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is  one  who  subscribes  fifteen  lovers,  all  of  them  good 
men  and  true.  There  is  another  wlio  subscribes  five, 
admirers,  with  one  tall,  handsome  black  man,  fit  to  be 
a  colonel.  In  short,  there  is  scarce  one  in  this  list 
who  does  not  engage  herself  to  supply  a  quota  of  brisk 
young  fellows,  many  of  them  already  equipped  with 
hats  and  feathers.  Among  the  rest,  was  a  pretty 
sprightly  coquette,  with  sparkling  eyes,  who  sub- 
scribed two  quivers  of  arrows. 

In  the  column  of  wives,  the  first  that  took  pen  in 
hand,  writ  her  own  name  and  one  vassal,  meaning  her 
husband.  Another  subscribes  her  husband  and  three 
sons.  Another  her  imsband  and  six  coach-horses. 
Most  in  this  catalogue  paired  tliemselves  with  their 
respective  mates,  answering  for  them  as  men  of 
honest  principles,  and  fit  for  the  service. 

N.  B.  There  were  two  in  this  column  that  wore 
association  ribbons  ;  the  first  of  them  subscribed  her 
hus]>and  and  her  husband's  friend  ;  the  second  a  hus- 
band and  five  lovers ;  but,  upon  inquiry  into  their 
characters,  they  are  both  of  them  found  to  be  Tories, 
who  hung  out  false  colours  to  be  spies  upon  the  asso- 
ciation, or  to  insinuate  to  the  world,  by  their  subscrip- 
tions, as  if  a  lady  of  Whig  principles  could  love  any 
man  besides  her  husband. 

The  widows'  column  is  headed  by  a  fine  woraai;, 
who  calls  herself  Boadicea,  and  subscribes  six  hun- 
dred tenants.  It  was,  indeed,  observed  that  the 
strength  of  the  association  lay  most  in  this  column  ; 
every  widow,  in  proportion  to  her  jointure,  having  a 
great  number  of  admirers,  and  most  of  Uiem  distin- 
guished as  able  men.  Those  who  have  examined  this 
list  compute,  that  there  may  be  three  regiments  raised 
out  of  it,  in  Which  there  shall  not  be  one  man  undet 
&ix  foot  high. 
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I  must  not  conclude  this  account,  without  taking 
notice  of  the  association  ribbon^  by  which  these  beau- 
tiful confederates  have  agreed  to  distinguish  them- 
selves.    It  is,  indeed,  so  very  pretty  an  ornament,  that 
1  wonder  aiiy  Englishwoman  will  be  without  it.     A 
lady  of  the  association  who  bears  this  badge  of  alle- 
giance upon  her  breast,  naturally  produces  a  desire  in 
every  male  beholder,  of  gaining  a  place  in  a  heart 
which  carries  on  it  such  a  visible  mark  of  its  fidelity. 
When  the  beauties  of  our  island  are  thus  industrious 
to  show  their  principles  as  well  as  their  charms^  they 
raise  the  sentiments  of  their  countrymen,  and  inspire 
them  at  tlie  same  time  both  witli  loyalty  and  love. 
What  numbers  of  proselytes  may  we  not  expect^ 
when  the  most  amiable  of  the  Britons  thus  exhibit  to 
their  admirers  the  only  terms  upon  which  they  are  to 
hope  for  any  correspondence  or  alliance  with  them  ! 
It  is  well  known  that  the  greatest  blow  the  French 
nation  ever  received,  was  the  dropping  of  a  fine  lady's 
garter,  in  the  reign  of  King  Edward  the  Third.     The 
most  remarkable  battles  which  have  been  since  gained" 
overtiat  nation,  were  fought  under  the  auspices  of  a' 
blue  ribbon.    As  our  BritisJi  ladies  have  still  the  same  ' 
faces,  and  our  men  the  same  hearts,  why  may  we  not 
hope  for  the  same  glorious  achievements  from  the  in- 
fluence of  this  beautiful  breast-knot  ? 
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Q^aprcipUr  de  tummd  salute  testrd,  P.  C.  de  vtstris  eonjugibus  ae  Hbe- 
rii,  dA  oris  ocjocv^  dtjanis  ae  U*ppHsy  de  totius  urbis  tecHs  ac  tedUnUf 
dt  imperio^  dt  libertate^  de  salute  patrite,  deque  wdversd  republicd 
dccemiU  dUigenUfy  ut  instiluistUy  acfortiter.  Cicvro. 

X  HIS  day  being  set  apart  by  public  authority  to 
raise  in  us  an  abhorrence  to  the  great  rebellion^  Mrhich 
involved  this  nation  in  so  many  calamities,  and  ended 
in  the  murder  of  their  sovereign  ;  it  may  not  be  un- 
seasonable to  show  the  guilt  of  rebellion  in  general, 
and  of  that  rebellion  in  particular,  which  is  stirred  up 
against  bis  present  majesty. 

That  rebellion  is  one  of  the  most  heinous  crimes 
which  it  is  in  the  power  of  man  to  commit,  may  ap- 
pear from  several  considerations.  •  First,  as  it  de- 
stroys the  end  of  all  government,  and  the  benefits  of 
civil  society.  Government  was  instituted  for  main- 
taining tlie  peace,  safety,  and  happiness  of  a  people. 
These  great  ends  are  brought  about  by  a  general 
conformity  and  submission  to  that  frame  of  laws 
which  is  established  in  every  community,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  innocent,  and  the  punishment  of  the 
guilty.  As,  on  the  one  side,  men  are  secured  in  tlie 
quiet  possession  of  their  lives,  properties,  and  every 
thing  they  have  a  right  to  :  so,  on  the  other  side, 
those  who  offer  them  any  injury  in  these  particulars^ 
arc  subject  to  penalties  proportioned  to  their  respec- 
tive offences.  Government,  therefore,  mitigates  the 
inequality  of  power  among  particular  persons,  and 
makes  an  innocent  man,  though  of  the  lowest  rank,  a 
match  for  the  mightiest  of  his  fellow-subjects ;  since 
he  has  the  force  of  the  whole  conununity  on  his  side. 
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^vhich  is  able  to  control  the  insolence  or  injustice  of 
any  private  oppressor.  Now,  rebellion  disappoiots 
all  these  ends  and  benefits  of  government,  by  raising 
a  power  in  opposition  to  that  authority  which  has 
been  established  among  a  people  for  their  mutual 
welfare  and  defence.  So  that  rebellion  is  as  great  an 
evil  to  society,  as  government  itself  is  a  blessing. 

In  the  next  place,  rebellion  is  a  violation  of  all 
tliose  engagements,  which  every  government  exacts 
from  such  persons  as  live  under  it;  and,  conse- 
quently, the  most  base  and  pernicious  instance  of 
treachery  and  perfidiousness.  The  guilt  of  rebellion 
Increases  in  proportion  as  these  engagements  are 
more  solemn  and  obligatory.  Thus  if  a  man  makes 
his  way  to  rebellion  through  perjury,  he  gives  addi- 
tional horrors  to  tliat  crime,  which  is  in  itself  of  the 
blackest  nature. 

We  may  likewise*  consider  rebellion  as  a  grcatcf 
complication  of  wickedness  than  any  other  crime  we 
can  commit.  It  is  big  with  rapine,  sacrilege,  and 
murder.  It  is  dreadful  in  its  mildest  effects,  as  it 
impoverishes  the  public,  ruins  particular  families, 
begets  and  perpetuates  hatreds  among  fellow-sub- 
jects, friends,  and  relations ;  makes  a  country  the 
seat  of  war  and  desolation,  and  exposes  it  to  the  at- 
tempts of  its  foreign  enemies.  In  short,  as  it  is  im- 
possible for  it  to  take  effect,  or  to  make  the  smallest 
progress,  but  through  a  continued  course  of  violence 
and  bloodshed  ;  a  robber,  or  a  murderer,  looks  like 
an  innocent  man,  when  we  compare  him  with  a  rebel. 

I  shall  only  add,  that,  as  in  the  subordination  of  a 
government,  the  king  is  offended  by  any  insults  or 
oppositions  to  an  inferior  magistrate ;  so  the  Sove- 
reign Ruler  of  the  universe  is  affronted  by  a  breach 
of  allegiance  to  those  whom  he  has  set  over  us  ;  Pro- 
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vldence  having  delegated  to  the  supreme  magistrate 
in  every  country  the  same  power  for  the  good  of  men, 
which  that  supreme  magistrate  transfers  to  those 
several  officers  and  substitutes  who  act  under  him, 
for  the  preserving  of  order  and  justice. 

Now,  if  we  take  a  view  of  the  present  rebellion, 
which  is  formed  against  his  majesty,  we  shall  find  in 
it  all  the  gailt  that  is  naturally  inherent  in  this  crime, 
without  any  dngle  circumstance  to  alleviate  it.  In- 
surrections among  a  people,  to  rescue  themselves 
from  the  most  violent  and  illegal  oppressions ;  to 
throw  off  a  tyranny  that  makes  property  precarious, 
and  life  painful ;  to  preserve  their  laws  and  their  re- 
ligion to  themselves  and  their  posterity  ;  are  excused 
from  the  necessity  of  such  an  undertaking,  when  no 
other  means  are  left  for  the  security  of  every  thing 
that  is  dear  and  valuable  to  reasonable  creatures. 
By  the  frame  of  our  constitution,  the  duties  of  pro- 
tection and  allegiance  are  i*eciprocal ;  and,  as  the 
safety  of  a  community  is  the  ultimate  end  and  design 
of  government,  when  this,  instead  of  being  preserved, 
is  manifestly  destroyed,  civil  societies  are  excusable 
before  God  and  man,  if  they  endeavour  to  recover 
themselves  out  of  so  miserable  a  condition.  For,  in 
such  a  case,  government  becomes  an  evil  instead  of  a 
blessing,  and  is  not  at  all  preferable  to  a  state  of  anar- 
chy and  mutual  independence.  For  these  reasons, 
we  have  scarce  ever  yet  heard  of  an  insurrection  that 
was  not  either  coloured  with  grievances  of  the  high- 
est kind,  or  countenanced  by  one  or  more  branches 
of  the  legislature.  But  the  present  rebellion  is 
formed  against  a  king,  whose  right  has  been  estab- 
lished by  frequent  parliaments  of  all  parties,  and  re- 
cognised by  the  most  solemn  oaths ;  who  has  not 
been  charged  with  one  illegal  proceeding ;  who  acts 
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in  perfect  concert  with  the  lords  and  commons  of  the 
realm ;  who  is  famed  for  his  equity  and  goodnesS) 
and  has  already  very  much  advanced  the  reputation 
and  interest  of  our  country.     The  guilt,  thereforeyof 
this  rebellion,  has  in  it  all  the  most  aggravating  cir-* 
cumstances ;  which  will  still  appear  more  plainlyi  if 
we  consider,  in  the  first  place,  the  real  motives  to  it. 
The  rebellion,  which  was  one  of  the  most  flagitious 
in  itself,  and  described  with  the  utmost  horror  by  his- 
torians, is  that  of  Catiline  and  his  associates.     The 
motives  to  it  are  displayed  at  large  by  the  Roman 
writers,  in  order  to  inspire  the  reader  with  the  ut- 
most detestation  of  it.     Catiline,  the  chief  of  the  re- 
bellion, had  been  disappointed  in  his  competition  for 
one  of  the  first  offices  in  the  government,  and  had  in- 
volved himself  in  such  private  debts  and  difficulties^ . 
as  nothing  could  extricate  him  out  of,  but  the  ruin  of 
an  administration  that  would  not  intrust  him  with 
posts  of  honour  or  profit.     His  principal  accomplices 
were  men  of  the  same  character,  and  animated  by  the 
same  incentives.     They  complained  that  power  was 
lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  worst,  to  the  oppression  of 
the  best ;  and  that  places  were  conferred  on  unwor- 
thy men,  to  the  exclusion  of  themselves  and  their 
friends.     Many  of  them  were  afraid  of  public  justice 
for  past  crimes,  and  some  of  them  stood  actually  con- 
demned as  traitors  to  their  country.     These  were 
joined  by  men  of  desperate  fortunes,  who  hoped  to 
find  their  account  in  the  confusions  of  their  country, 
were  applauded  by  tlie  meanest  of  the  rabble,  who 
always  delighted  in  change,  and  privately  abetted  by 
persons  of  a  considerable  figure,  who  aimed  at  those 
honours  and  preferments  which  were  in  the  posses- 
sion of  their  rivals.     These  are  the  motives  with 
which  Catiline's,  rebellion  is  bi:anded  in  history,  and 
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trhkh  arc  expresslf  mentioned  bjr  Sallust.  I  shall 
leave  it  to  every  unprejudiced  reader  to  compare 
them  with  the  motives  which  have  kindled  the  pre- 
sent rebellion  in  his  majesty's  dominions. 

As  this  rebellion  is  of  the  most  criminal  nature 
frcmi  its  modves>  so  it  is  likewise,  if  we  consider  its 
consequences.  Should  it  succeed  (a  supposition 
which)  God  be  thanked,  is  very  extravagant)  what 
must  be  the  natural  efTects  of  it  upon  our  religion  i 
What  could  we  expect  from  an  army,  blessed  by  the 
pope,  headed  by  a  zealous  Roman  Catholic,  encou- 
raged by  the  most  bigoted  princes  of  the  church  of 
RomCf  supported  by  contributions,  not  only  from 
those  several  potentates,  but  from  the  wealthiest  of 
^eir  convents,  and  officered  by  Irish  papists  and  out- 
laws !  Can  we  imagine  that  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
our  own  nation  would  so  heartily  embark  in  an  enter- 
prise, to  the  visible  hazard  of  their  lives  and  fortunes, 
did  they  only  hope  to  enjoy  their  religion  under  those 
laws  which  are  now  in  force  ?  In  short,  the  danger 
to  the  Protestant  cause  is  so  manifest,  that  it  would 
be  an  affront  to  the  understanding  of  the  reader  to 
endeavour  farther  to  prove  it. 

Arbitrary  power  is  so  interwoven  with  popery,  and 
so  necessary  to  introduce  it,  so  agreeable  to  the  edu- 
cation of  the  pretender,  so  conformable  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  his  adherents,  and  so  natural  to  the  inso- 
lence of  conquerors,  that,  should  our  invader  gain 
the  sovereign  power  by  violence,  there  is  no  doubt 
but  he  would  preserve  it  by  tyranny.  I  shall  leave  to 
the  reader's  own  consideration,  the  change  of  proper- 
ty in  general,  and  the  utter  exUnction  of  it  in  our  na- 
tional funds ;  tlie  inundation  of  nobles  without  estates, 
prelates  without  bishoprics,  officers  civil  and  military 
irithout  places ;  and,  in  short,  the  several  occasionr 
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of  rapine  and  revenge,  which  would  necessarily  en- 
sue upon  such  a  fatal  revolution.  But,  by  the  bless^ 
ing  of  Providence,  and  the  wisdom  of  his  majesty's 
administration,  this  melancholy  prospect  is  as  distant 
as  it  is  dreadful. 

These  are  the  consequences  which  would  necessa^ 
rily  attend  the  success  of  the  present  rebellion.  But 
we  will  now  suppose  that  the  event  of  it  should  for 
some  time  remain  doubtful.  In  tins  case  we  are  to 
expect  all  the  miseries  of  a  civil  war,  nay,  the  ar* 
mics  of  the  greatest  foreign  princes  would  be  sub- 
sisted, and  all  the  battles  of  Europe  fought  in  Eng- 
land. The  rebels  have  already  shown  us,  that  they 
"^ant  no  inclination  to  promote  their  cause  by  fire 
and  sword,  where  they  have  an  opportunity  of  prac- 
tising their  barbarities.  Should  such  a  fierce  and  ra- 
pacious host  of  men,  as  that  which  is  now  in  the 
Highlands,  fall  down  into  our  country,  that  is  so  well 
peopled,  adorned,  and  cultivated,  how  would  their 
march  be  distinguished  by  ravage  and  devastation ! 
might  not  we  say  of  them,  in  the  sublime  and  beauti^ 
ful  words  of  the  prophet,  describing  the  progress  of 
an  enraged  anny  from  the  north  ;  ^  Before  them  is  as 
the  garden  of  £dcn,and  behind  them  as  the  desolate 
wilderness ;  yea,  and  nothing  shall  escape  them  ? ' 

What  then  can  we  think  of  a  party,  who  woUlid 
plunge  their  native  country  into  such  evils  as  these ; 
when  the  only  avowed  motive  for  their  proceedings  is 
a  point  of  theory,  that  has  been  already  determined 
by  those  who  are  proper  judges,  and  in  whose  deter- 
mination we  have  so  many  years  acquiesced  ?  If  the 
calamities  of  the  nation  in  general  can  make  no  im- 
pression on  them,  let  them  at  least,  in  pity  to  them- 
selves, their  friends,  and  dependants,  forbear  all  open 
and  secret  methods  of  encouraging  a  rebellion,  so 
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destructiye)  and  so  unprovoked.  All  human  prdba«> 
bilities  are  against  them ;  and  they  cannot  expect 
success  but  from  a  miraculous  interposition  of  the 
Almighty.  And  this  we  may  with  all  Christian  hu- 
mility hope,  will  not  turn  against  us,  who  observe 
those  oaths  which  we  have  made  in  his  presence ; 
who  are  zealous  for  the  safety  of  that  religion,  which 
we  think  most  acceptable  in  his  sight ;  and  who  en- 
deavour to  preserve  that  constitution  which  is  most 
conducive  to  the  happiness  of  our  country. 


No.  13.— FRIDAY,  Febhuart 


Ignavumfucos  pccut  d  prasepUna  crccnt. 

ViRG. 

The  most  common,  and  indeed  the  most  natural, 
division  of  all  offences,  is  into  those  of  omission  and 
commission.  We  may  make  the  same  division  of 
that  particular  set  of  crimes  which  regard  human  so- 
ciety. The  greatest  crime  which  can  be  committed 
against  it  is  rebellion ;  as  was  shown  in  my  last  pa- 
per. The  greatest  crime  of  omission,  is  an  indiffer*- 
ence  in  the  particular  members  of  a  society,  when  a 
rebellion  is  actually  begun  among  them.  In  such  a 
juncture,  though  a  man  may  be  innocent  of  the  grea^ 
breach  which  is  made  upon  government,  ho  is  highly 
culpable,  if  he  does  not  use  all  the  means  that  arc 
suitable  to  his  station  for  reducing  tlie  community 
into  its  former  state  of  peace  and  good  order. 

Our  obligation  to  be  active  on  such  an  occasion 
appears  from  the  very  nature  of  jcivil  government; 
which  is  an  institution,  whereby  we  are  all  confcdc- 
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rated  together  for  our  mutual  defence  and  security. 
Men  who  profess  a  state  of  neutrality  in  times  of 
public  danger,  desert  the  common  interest  of  their 
Cellow-subjects ;  and  act  with  independence  to  that 
constitution  into  which  they  are  incorporated.  The 
safety  of  the  whole  requires  our  joint  endeavours. 
When  this  is  at  stake,  the  indifferent  are  not  proper- 
ly a  part  of  the  community ;  or  rather  are  like  dead 
limbs,  which  are  an  incumbrance  to  the  body,  instead 
of  being  of  use  to  it  Besides  that,  the  protection 
which  all  receive  from  the  same  government,  justly 
calls  upon  the  gratitude  of  all  to  strengthen  it,  as 
well  as  upon  their  self-interest  to  preserve  it. 

But  farther :  if  men,  who  in  their  hearts  are  friends 
to  a  government,  forbear  giving  it  their  utmost  as- 
sistance against  its  enemies,  they  put  it  in  the  power 
of  a  few  desperate  men  to  ruin  the  welfare  of  those 
who  are  much  superior  to  them  in  strength,  numberi 
and  interest.  It  was  a  remarkable  law  of  Solon,  the 
great  legislator  of  the  Athenians,  that  any  person 
who  in  the  civil  tumults  and  commotions  of  the  pub- 
lic remained  neuter,  or  an  indifferent  spectator  of  the 
contending  parties,  should,  after  the  re-establishment 
of  the  public  peace,  forfeit  all  his  possessions,  and 
be  condemned  to  perpetual  banishment.  This  law 
made  it  necessary  for  every  citizen  to  take  his  party, 
because  it  was  highly  probable  the  majority  would  be 
so  wise  as  to  espouse  that  cause  which  was  most 
agreeable  to  the  public  weal,  and  by  that  means  hin- 
der a  sedition  from  making  a  successful  progresSji 
At  least,  every  prudent  and  honest  man,  who  might 
otherwise  favour  any  indolence  in  his  own  temperi 
was  hereby  engaged  to  be  active,  such  a  one  would 
be  sure  to  join  himself  to  that  side  which  had  the 
good  of  their  country  most  at  heart.  For  this  reason 
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their  famous  lawgiver  condemned  the  persons  who 
sat  idle  ro  divisions  so  dangerous  to  the  government! 
as  aliens  to  the  comni unity,  and,  therefore,  to  be  cut 
off  from  it  as  unprofitable  members. 

Farther :  indiiference  cannot  but  be  criminal,  when 
it  is  conversant  about  objects  which  are  so  far  from 
being  of  an  indifferent  nature,  that  they  are  of  the 
highest  importance  to  ourselves  and  our  country.  If 
it  be  in^fferent  to  us  whether  we  are  free  subjects 
or  slaves ;  whether  our  prince  be  of  our  own  reli- 
gion, or  of  one  that  obliges  him  to  extirpate  it ;  we 
are  in  the  right  to  give  ourselves  no  trouble  hi  the 
present  juncture.  A  man  governs  himself  by  the 
dictates  of  virtue  and  good  sense,  who  acts  without 
zeal  or  passion  in  points  that  are  of  no  consequence  : 
but  when  the  whole  community  is  shaken,  and  the 
safety  of  the  public  endangered,  the  appearance  of  a 
philosophical  or  an  affected  indolence  must  arise  ei- 
ther from  stupidity  orperfidiousness. 

When  in  the  division  of  parties  among  us,  men 
only  strove  for  the  first  place  in  the  prince's  favour ; 
when  all  were  attached  to  the  same  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  contended  only  for  the  highest  offices  in  it ; 
a  prudent  and  an  honest  man  might  look  upon  the 
struggle  with  indifference,  and  be  in  no  great  pain 
for  the  success  of  either  side.  But,  at  present,  the 
contest  is  not  in  reality  between  Whigs  and  Tories, 
but  between  loyalists  and  rebels.  Our  country  is 
now  divided  into  two  parties,  who  propose  the  same 
end  by  different  means,  but  into  such  as  would  pre- 
serve, and  such  as  would  destroy  it.  Whatever  de- 
nominations we  might  range  ourselves  under  in  for- 
mer times,  men,  who  have  any  natural  love  to  their 
country,  or  sense  of  their  duty,  should  exert  their 
united  strength  in  a  cause  that  is  conmion  to  all  par^ 
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ties,  as  they  are  Protestants  and  Britons.  In  such  a 
case,  an  avowed  indifference  is  treachery  to  our  fel- 
low-subjects ;  and  a  lukewarm  allegiance  may  prove 
as  pernicious  in  its  consequences  as  treason. 

I  need  not  repeat  here  what  I  have  proved  at  large 
in  a  former  paper,  that  we  are  obliged  to  an  active 
obedience  by  the  solemn  oaths  we  have  taken  to  hi? 
majesty ;  and  that  the  neutral  kind  of  indifference, 
which  is  the  subject  of  tliis  paper,  falls  short  of  that 
obligation  they  lie  under,  who  have  taken  such  oaths ; 
,  .as  will  easily  appear  to  any  one  who  considers  th^ 
fbrm  of  those  sacred  and  religious  engagements. 

How  then  can  any  man  answer  it  to  himself,  if,  for 
the  sake  of  managing  his  interest  or  character  among 
a  party,  or  out  of  any  personal  pique  to  those  who  arc 
the  most  conspicuous  for  tlieir  zeal  in  his  majesty's 
service,  or  from  any  other  private  and  self-interested 
motive,  he  stands  as  a  looker-on  when  the  govern- 
ment is  attacked  by  an  open  rebellion  ?  especially, 
when  those  engaged  in  it,  cannot  have  the  least  pros- 
pect of  success,  but  by  the  assistance  of  the  ancient 
and  hereditary  enemies  to  the  British  nation.  It  is 
strange  that  these  lukewarm  friends  to  the  govern- 
ment, whose  zeal  for  their  sovereign  rises  and  falls 
with  their  credit  at  court,  do  not  consider,  before  it 
be  too  late,  that  as  they  strengthen  the  rebels  by  their 
present  indifference,  they  at  the  same  time  establish 
the  interest  of  tliose  who  arc  their  rivals  and  compe- 
titors for  public  posts  of  honour.  When  there  is  an 
end  put  to  this  rebellion,  these  gentlemen  cannot 
pretend  to  have  had  any  merit  in  so  good  a  work  : 
and  they  may  well  believe  the  nation  will  never  care 
to  see  those  men  in  the  highest  offices  of  trust,  who, 
when  they  are  out  of  them,  will  not  stir  a  finger  in  its 
defence. 
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Periculosum  esi  crtdercy  ei  non  credert. 
Utriut{U€  txtmplum  breviUr  trponam  rt\. 
HippoUtut  obiit,  quia  noverc^e  crediium  est 
Cassandra  quia  non  crtditum,  ruit  Iliwn. 
Ergo  txploranda  est  Veritas  multum  prius^ 
Qudimttulta  frarvi  judicet  sentcniia. 

Phi.dr. 

jE£ AVING,  in  the  seventh  paper,  considered  many 
of  those  falsehoods,  by  which  the  cause  of  our  male* 
contents  is  supported  ;  I  shall  here  apeak  of  that  ex- 
travagant credulity  which  dispeses  each  particular 
member  of  their  party  to  believe  them.  This  strange 
alacrity  in  believing  absurdity  and  inconsistence,  may 
be  called  the  Political  Faith  of  a  Tory. 

A  person  who  is  thoroughly  endowed  with  this  po- 
litical faith,  like  a  man  in  a  dream,  is  entertained 
from  one  end  of  his  life  to  the  other  with  objects  that 
have  no  reality  or  existence.  He  is  daily  nourished 
and  kept  in  humour  by  fiction  and  delusion ;  and  may 
be  compared  to  the  old,  obstinate  knight  in  Rabelais, 
that  every  morning  swallowed  a  chimera  for  his 
breakfast. 

This  political  faith  of  a  malecontent  is  altogether 
founded  on  hope.  He  does  not  give  credit  to  any 
thing  because  it  is  pi^obable,  but  because  it  is  pleas- 
ing. His  wishes  serve  him  instead  of  reasons,  to 
confirm  the  truth  of  what  he  hears.  There  is  no  re- 
port so  incredible  or  contradictory  in  itself  which  he 
doth  not  cheerfully  believe,  if  it  tends  to  the  advance- 
ment of  the  cause.  In  short,  a  malecontenti  who  is 
a  ^ood  believer,  has  generally  reason  to  repeat  .th« 
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celebrated  rant  of  an  ancient  fatlier,  Credo  quia  im- 
fiossidile  est  :  which  is  as  much  as  to  say.  It  must  be 
true,  because  it  is  impossible. 

It  has  been  very  well  observed,  that  the  most  cre- 
dulous man  in  the  world  is  the  atheist,  who  believes 
the  universe  to  be  the  production  of  chance.  In  the 
same  manner,  a  Tory,  who  is  the  greatest  believer  in 
what  is  improbable,  is  the  greatest  infidel  in  what  is 
certain.  Let  a  friend  to  the  government  relate  to 
liim  a  matter  of  fact,  he  turns  away  his  ear  from  him, 
and  gives  him  the  lie  in  every  look.  But  if  one  of 
his  own  stamp  should  tell  him  that  the  king  of  Swe- 
den would  be  suddenly  at  Perth,  and  that  his  army  is 
now  actually  marcliing  thither  upon  the  ice  ;  he  hugs 
himself  at  the  good  news,  and  gets  drunk  upon  it  be- 
fore he  goes  to  bed.  This  sort  of  people  puts  one  in 
nund  of  several  towns  in  Europe  that  are  inaccessible 
on  the  one  side,  while  they  lie  open  and  unguarded 
on  the  other.  The  minds  of  our  malecontents  are 
indeed  so  depraved  with  those  falsehoods  which  they 
are  perpetually  imbibing,  that  they  have  a  natural  re^ 
lish  for  error,  and  have  quite  lost  the  taste  of  truth  in 
political  matters.  I  shall  therefore  dismiss  this  bead 
with  a  saying  of  King  Charles  the  Second.  This 
monarch,  when  he  was  at  Windsor,  used  to  amuse 
himself  with  the  conversation  of  the  famous  Vossiu8» 
who  was  full  of  stories  relating  to  the  antiquity,  learn- 
ing, and  manners  of  the  Cliincse  ;  and  at  the  same 
time  a  free-thinker  in  points  of  religion.  The  king, 
upon  hearing  him  repeat  some  incredible  accounts  of 
these  eastern  people,  turning  to  tliose  who  were  about 
hhn,  '  This  learned  divine,'  said  he,  <  is  a  very 
strange  man  :  he  believes  every  thing  but  the  Bible.' 

Having  thus  far  considered  the  political  faith  of 
the  party,  as  it  regar<ls  matters  of  fact,  let  us  io  Ijic 
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next  place  take  a  view  of  it  with  respect  to  those 
doctrines  which  it  embraces,  and  which  ai'e  the  fun- 
damental points  whereby  they  are  distinguished  from 
those  whom  they  used  to  represent  as  enemies  to  the 
constitution  in  church  and  state.  How  far  their  great 
articles  of  political  faith,  with  respect  to  our  eccle- 
siastical and  civil  government,  are  consistent  with 
themselves,  and  agreeable  to  reason  and  truth,  may 
be  seen  in  the  following  paradoxes,  which  are  the  es- 
sentials of  a  Tory's  crced^  with  relation  to  political 
mtittcrs.  Under  the  name  of  Tories,  I  do  not  here 
comprehend  multitudes  of  well -designing  men,  who 
were  formerly  included  under  that  denomination, 
but  are  now  in  the  interest  of  his  majesty  and  the 
present  government.  These  have  already  seen  the 
evil  tendency  of  such  principles,  which  are  the  cre^ 
denda  of  the  party,  as  it  is  opposite  to  that  of  the 
Whigs. 

ARTICLE   I. 

That  the  church  of  England  will  be  always  in  dan- 
^r,  till  it  has  a  Popish  king  for  its  defender. 

II. 

That,  for  the  safety  of  the  church,  no  subject 
should  be  tolerated  in  any  religion  different  from  the 
established  ;  but  that  the  head  of  our  church  may  be 
of  that  religion  which  is  most  repugnant  to  it. 

III. 

That  the  Protestant  interest  in  this  nation,  and  in 
all  Europe,  could  not  but  flourish  under  the  protec- 
tion of  one,  who  thinks  himself  obliged,  on  pain  of 
damnation,  to  do  all  that  lies  in  hia  power  for  the  ex- 
tirpation of  it. 

IV. 

That  we  may  safely  rely  upon  the  promises  of  one^ 
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whose  religion  allows  him  to  make  them,  and  at  the 
same  time  obliges  him  to  break  them. 

V. 

That  a  good  man  should  have  a  greater  abhor- 
rence of  Presbytcrianism,  which  is  perverseness, 
than  of  popery,  which  is  but  idolatry. 

.VI. 

That  a  person  who  hopes  to  be  king  of  England, 
by  the  assistance  of  France,  would  naturally  adhere 
to  the  British  interest,  which  is  always  opposite  to 
that  of  the  French. 

VII. 

That  a  man  lias  no  opportunities  of  learning  how 
to  govern  the  people  of  .England  in  any  foreign  coun- 
try, so  well  as  in  France. 

VIII. 

That  ten  millions  of  people  should  rather  choose  to 
fall  into  slavery,  than  not  acknowledge  their  prince  to 
be  invested  with  a  hereditary  and  indefeisible  right  of 
oppression. 

IX. 

That  we  are  obliged  in  conscience  to  become  sub- 
jects of  a  duke  of  Savoy,  or  of  a  French  king,  rather 
than  enjoy,  for  our  sovereign,  a  prince  who  is  the 
first  of  the  royal  blood  in  the  Protestant  line. 

X. 

That  nonresistance  is  the  duty  of  every  Christian, 
whilst  he  is  in  a  good  place. 

XI. 

That  we  ought  to  profess  the  doctrine  of  passive 
obedience  until  such  time  as  nature  rebels  against 
principle,  that  is,  until  we  arc  put  to  the  necessity  of 
j>ractising  it. 

XII. 

jarhat  the  Papists  have  taken  up  arms  to  defend  the 
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church  of  England,  with  the  utmost  hazard  of  their 
lives  and  fortunes. 

XIII. 

That  there  is  an  unwarrantable  faction  in  this 
island,  consisting  of  king,  lords,  and  commons. 

XLV. 

That  the  legislature,  when  there  is  a  majority  of 
Whigs  in  it,  has  not  power  to  make  laws. 

XV. 

That  an  act  of  parliament,  to  impower  the  king  to 
secure  suspected  persons  in  times  of  rebellion,  is  the 
means  to  establish  the  sovereign  on  the  throne,  and 
consequently  a  great  infringement  of  the  liberties  of 
the  subject. 
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Auxilium,  qwmiam  nc  cogUis  ipsi. 


DltU,  ab  hoite  petam .-  vuUus  avtrtite  vestros^ 
Si  quis  amicus  adtst :  tt  Gorgonxs  txtulit  ora. 

Ovip. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  see  a  race  of  female 
patriots  springing  up  in  this  island.  The  fairest 
among  the  daughters  of  Great-Britain  no  longer  con- 
fine their  cares  to  a  domestic  life,  but  are  groNvn 
anxious  for  the  welfare  of  their  country,  and  show 
themselves  good  stateswomen  as  well  as  good  house- 
wives. 

Our  she -confederates  keep  pace  with  us  in  quash- 
ing that  rebellion  which  had  begun  to  spread  itself 
among  part  of  the  fair  sex.  If  tlie  men  who  arc  true 
to  their  king  and  country  have  taken  Preston  and 
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Perth,  the  ladies  have  possessed  themselves  of  the 
opera  and  the  playhouse  with  as  little  opposition  or 
bloodshed.  The  nonresisting  women,  like  their  bro- 
thers in  the  Highlands,  think  no  post  tenable  against 
an  army  that  makes  so  fine  an  appearance ;  and  dare 
not  look  them  in  the  face,  when  they  are  drawn  up  in 
battle-array. 

As  an  instance  of  this  cheerfulness  in  our  fair  fel- 
low-subjects to  oppose  the  designs  of  the  Pretender,  I 
did  but  suggest  in  one  of  my  former  papers,  '  That 
the  fan  miglit  be  made  use  of  with  good  success 
against  popery,  by  exhibiting  the  corruptions  of  the 
church  of  Rome  in  various  figures ;'  when  imme- 
diately Ihcy  took  the  hint,  and  have  since  had  frequent 
consultations  upon  several  ways  and  methods  to  make 
the  fan  uaefuL  They  have  unanimously  agreed  upon 
the  following  resolutions,  which  are  indeed  very  suit- 
able to  ladies  who  are  at  the  same  time  the  most 
beautiful  and  the  most  loyal  of  their  sex.  To  hide 
their  faces  behind  tlie  fan,  when  they  observe  a  Tory 
gazing  upon  them.  Never  to  peep  through  it,  but  in 
order  to  pick  out  men,  whose  principles  make  them 
worth  the  conquest.  To  return  no  other  answer  to  a 
Tory's  addresses,  than  by  counting  the  sticks  of  it  all 
the  while  he  is  talking  to  them.  To  avoid  dropping 
it  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  malccontent,  that  he  may 
not  have  an  opportunity  of  taking  it  up.  To  show 
their  disbelief  of  any  Jacobite  story  by  a  flirt  of  it. 
To  fall  a  fanning  themselves,  when  a  Tory  comes  into 
one  of  their  assemblies,  as  being  disordei*ed  at  the 
sight  of  him. 

These  are  the  uses  by  which  every  fan  may,  in  the 
hands  of  a  fine  woman,  become  serviceable  to  the  pub- 
lic. But  they  have  at  present  under  con  side  ration^ 
certain  fans  of  a  Protestant  make,  that  they  may  have 
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a  more  extensive  influence,  and  raise  an  abhorrence 
of  popery  in  a  whole  crowd  of  beholders  :  for  they 
intend  to  let  the  world  see  what  party  they  are  of,  by 
figures  and  designs  upon  these  fans ;  as  the  knights- 
errant  used  to  distinguish  themselves  by  devices  on 
their  sliields. 

There  are  several  sketches  of  pictures  which  have 
been  already  presented  to  the  ladies  for  their  appro- 
bation,  and  out  of  which  several  have  made  their 
choice.  A  pretty  young  lady  will  very  soon  appear 
with  a  hiiy  which  has  on  it  a  nunnery  of  lively  black« 
eyed  vestals,  who  are  endeavouring  to  creep  out  at 
the  grates.  Another  has  a  fan  mounted  with  a  fine 
paper,  on  which  is  represented  a  group  of  people 
upon  their  knees,  very  devoutly  worshipping  an  old 
tenpenny  nail.  A  certain  lady,  of  great  learning,  has 
chosen  for  her  device  the  council  of  Trent ;  and  an- 
other, who  has  a  good  satirical  turn,  has  filled  her  hn 
with  the  figure  of  a  huge,  tawdry  woman,  represent- 
ing the  whore  of  Babylon ;  which  she  is  resolved  to 
spread  full  in  the  face  of  any  sister-disputant,  whose 
arguments  have  a  tendency  to  popery.  The  follow- 
ing designs  are  already  executed  on  several  mount- 
ings. The  ceremony  of  the  holy  pontiff  opening  the 
mouth  of  a  cardinal  in  a  full  consistory.  An  old  gen- 
tleman with  a  triple  crown  upon  his  head,  and  big 
with  child,  being  the  portrait  of  Pope  Joan.  Bishop 
Bonner  purchasing  great  quantities  of  faggots  and 
brush-wood,  for  the  conversion  of  heretics.  A  figure 
reaching  at  a  seeptre  with  one  hand,  and  holding  a 
chaplet  of  beads  in  the  other  :  with  a  distant  view  of 
Smithfield. 

When  our  ladies  make  their  zeal  thus  visible  upon 
their  fans,  and,  every  time  they  open  them,  display  an 
error  of  the  -church  of  Rome>  it  cannot  but  have  n 
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good  effecti  by  showing  the  enemies  of  our  present 
establishment  tlie  folly  of  what  they  are  contending 
for.  At  least)  every  one  must  allow  that  fans  are 
much  more  innocent  engines  for  propagating  the 
Protestant  religion,  than  racks,  wheels,  gibbets,  and 
the  like  machines,  which  are  made  use  of  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  Roman  Catholic.  Besides,  as  every 
lady  will  of  course  study  her  fan,  she  will  be  a  perfect 
mistress  of  the  controversy,  at  least  in  one  point  of 
popery ;  and  as  her  curiosity  will  put  her  upon  the 
perusal  of  every  fan  that  is  fashionable,  I  doubt  not 
but  in  a  very  little  time  there  will  scarce  be  a  woman 
of  quality  in  Great-Britain,  who  would  not  be  an  over- 
match for  an  Irish  priest. 

The  beautiful  pan  of  this  island,  whom  I  am  proud 
to  number  amongst  the  most  candid  of  my  readersi 
will  likewise  do  well  to  reflect,  that  our  dispute  at 
present  concerns  our  civil  as  well  as  religious  rights. 
I  shall  therefore  only  offer  it  to  their  thoughts  as  t 
point  that  highly  deserves  their  consideration,  whe- 
ther the  fan  may  not  also  be  made  use  of  with  regard 
to  our  political  consiiiution.  As  a  freeholder,  I  would 
not  have  them  confine  their  cares  for  us  as  we  arc 
Protestants,  but  at  the  same  time  have  an  eye  to  our 
happiness  as  we  arc  Britons.  In  this  case  they  would 
give  a  new  turn  to  the  minds  of  their  countrymen,  if 
tJicy  would  exhibit  on  their  fans  the  several  grievan- 
ces of  a  tyrannical  government.  Why  might  not  an 
audience  of  Mulcy  Ishmael,  or  a  Turk  dropping  his 
handkerchief  in  his  seraglio,  be  proper  subjects  to  ex» 
press  their  abhorrence  both  ot  despotic  power  and  of 
male  tyranny  ?  Or,  if  they  have  a  fancy  for  burlesquei 
what  would  they  think  of  a  French  cobbler  cutting 
shoes  for  several  of  his  fellow-subjects  out  of  an  old 
apple  tree  ?   On  the  contrary,  a  fine  womaji^  who 
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irould  maiotain  the  dignity  of  her  sex,  might  bear  a 
string  of  gcU  ley -slave  a,  dragging  their  chains  the 
whole  breadth  of  lier  fan  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
celebrate  her  own  triumphs,  might  order  every  slave 
to  be  drawn  with  the  face  of  one  of  her  admirers. 

I  only  propose  these  as  hints  to  my  gentle  readers, 
which  they  may  alter  or  impro\e  as  they  shall  think 
fit ;  btit  cannot  conclude  without  congratulating  our 
country  upon  this  disposition  among  the  most  amia- 
ble of  its  inhabitants,  to  consider  in  their  ornaments 
the  ad^-antage  of  titc  public  as  well  as  of  their  per* 
■ons.  It  was  with  the  same  spirit,  though  not  with 
the  same  politeness,  that  the  ancient  British  women 
bad  the  figures  of  monsters  painted  on  their  naked 
twdies,  in  order  (as  our  historians  tell  us)  to  make 
Jiemselves  beautiful  in  the  eyes  of  their  countrymen) 
and  terrible  to  their  enemies.  If  this  project  goes  on, 
we  may  boast,  that  our  sister  Whigs  have  the  finest 
^s,  as  veil  as  the  most  beautiful  faces,  of  any  ladies 
in  the  world.  At  least,  we  may  venture  to  foretel, 
ihat  the  figures  in  their  fans  will  lessen  the  Tory  in- 
terest much  more  than  those  in  the  Oxford  AltnanaCs 
irtll  advance  it. 
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No.  16.— MONDAY,  February  13. 


itofiu  quod  plerwnqne  in  atroci  tugotio  ieUi,  Senatus  decrtml^  dam^ 
operam  CunsuUs  rU  quid  Respublir.a  dUrimtnti  capertU  Ea  poksla$ 
per  Senatum  mon  Romano  magittratui  maxvma  permifKiur,  exfft^ 
hm  parnrcy  beilum  gerere^  coercere  omnUnu  nwdit  ioewt  atqw  cttM, 
domi  tnilituequt  imperium  atque  judicium  summwn  kabcrt,  JUUff 
sine  popuU  jussu  nuUi  earum  rerum  Connili  jus  est,        Sallcst. 

It  being  the  design  of  these  papers  to  reconcile 
men  to  their  own  happiness,  by  removing  those  wrong 
notions  and  prejudices  which  hinder  them  from  see- 
ing the  advantage  of  themselves  and  their  posterity 
in  the  present  establishment,  I  cannot  but  take  notice 
of  every  thing  that  by  the  artifice  of  our  enemies  iB 
made  a  matter  of  complaint. 

Of  this  nature  is  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Cor- 
pus act,  by  which  his  majesty  has  been  enabled,  in 
these  times  of  danger,  to  seize  and  detain  the  persons 
of  such,  who  he  had  I'eason  to  believe  were  conspiring 
against  his  person  and  government.  The  expediency 
and  reasonableness  of  such  a  temporary  suspension  in 
the  present  juncture,  may  appear  to  every  considerate 
man,  who  will  turn  his  thoughts  impartially  on  this 
subject. 

I  have  chosen,  in  points  of  this  nature,  to  draw  my 
arguments  from  the  first  principles  of  government, 
which,  as  they  are  of  no  party,  but  assented  to  by  every 
reasonable  man,  carry  the  greater  weight  with  them, 
and  are  accommodated  to  the  notions  of  all  my  read- 
ers. Every  one  knows,  who  has  considered  the  na- 
ture of  government,  that  there  must  be  in  each  parti- 
cular form  of  it  an  abso'ute  and  unlimited  power ;  and 
that  this  power  is  lodged  in  the  hands  of  those  wh^ 
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haye  the  making  of  its  laws,  whether  bf  the  nature  V 
the  constitution  it  be  in  one  or  more  persons,  in  a 
single  order  of  men,  or  in  a  mixt  body  of  different 
ranks  and  degrees.  It  is  an  absurdity  to  imagine  that 
those,  who  have  the  authority  of  making  laws,  cannot 
suspend  any  particular  law,  when  they  think  it  expe« 
dient  for  the  public.  Without  such  a  power,  all  go- 
vernment would  be  defective,  and  not  armed  with  a 
sufficient  force  for  its  own  security.  As  self-preser- 
vation, by  all  honest  methods,  is  the  first  duty  of  every 
community,  as  well  as  of  every  private  person,  so  the 
public  safety  is  the  general  view  of  all  laws.  When^ 
therefore,  any  law  does  not  conduce  to  this  great  end, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  in  some  extraordinary  and  un- 
natural junctures,  the  very  observation  of  it  would 
•ndang^r  the  community,  that  law  ought  to  be  laid 
asleep  for  such  a  time,  by  the  proper  authority. 
Thus  the  very  intention  of  our  Habeas  Corpus  act, 
namely,  the  preservation  of  the  liberties  of  the  sub- 
ject, iabsolutely  requires  that  act  to  be  now  suspended, 
since  the  confinement  of  dangerous  and  suspected 
persons,  who  might  strengthen  this  rebellion,  and 
spread  a  civil  war  through  all  parts  of  this  kingdom, 
secures  to  us  our  civil  rights,  and  every  thing  that 
ean  be  valuable  to  a  free  people. 

As  every  government  must  in  its  nature  be  armed 
with  such  an  authority,  we  may  observe  that  those 
governments  which  have  been  the  most  famous  for 
public  spirit,  and  the  most  jealous  of  their  liberty, 
have  never  failed  to  exert  it  upon  proper  occasions. 
There  cannot  be  a  greater  instance  of  tliis,  than  in 
the  old  commonwealth  of  Rome,  who  flattered  them- 
selves with  an  opinion  that  their  government  had  in  it 
a  due  temper  of  the  regal,  noble,  and  popular  power, 
represented  by  the  consuls,  the  senators^  and  the  tri- 
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lies.     The  regal  part  was,   however,   in  sevenl 
tints  notoriously  defective,  and  particul&Vly  because 
e  consuls  had  not  a  negative  in  the  passing  of  a  laW| 
t  the  other  two  branches  had.     Nevertheless,  in  this 
ovemment,  when  the  republic  was  threatened  wilh 
.ny  great  and  imminent  danger,  they  thought  it  for 
ihe  common  safety  to  appoint  a  temporary  dictator, 
invested  with  the  whole  power  of  the  three  branches; 
who,  when  the  danger  was  over,  retired  again  into 
the  community,  and  left  the  government  in  its  natunl 
situation.      But  what  is  more  to  our  case,  the  consu- 
lar power  itself,  though  infinitely  short  of  the  regtl 
power  in  Great  Britain,  was  intrusted  with  the  whole 
authority  which  the  legislature  has  put  into  the  hands 
of  his  majesty.     We  have  an  eminent  instance  of 
this  in  the  motto  of  my  paper,  which  i  shall  translate 
for  the  benefit  of  the  English  reader,  after  having  ad- 
vertised him,  that  the  power  there  given  to  the  con- 
sul, was  in  the  time  of  a  conspiracy.     *  The   senate 
therefore  made  a  decree,  as  usual,  when  they  have 
matters  before  them  of  so  horrid  a  nature,  that  the 
consuls  should  take  care  the  commonwealth  did  not 
suffer  any  prejudice.     By  virtue  of  this  very  great 
power  which  the  senate  allows  to  the  magistrate,  ac- 
cording to  the  ancient  customs  of  Rome,  he  may 
raise  an  army,  wage  war,  make  use  of  all  kinds  of 
methods  to  restrain  the  associates   and  citizens  of 
Rome,  and  exercise  the  supreme  authority,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  in  matters   civil    and    military: 
whereas,  otherwise,  the  consul  is  not  invested  with 
any  of  these  powers  without  the  express  command  of 
the  people.' 

There  now  only  remains  to  show,  that  his  majesty 
is  legally  possessed  of  this  power  ;  and  that  the  ne* 
ccssity  of  the  present  affairs  requires  he  should  be  so. 
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He  is  intmsted  with  it  by  the  legislature  of  the  na- 
don;  and  In  the  very  aotion  of  a  legislature  is  im- 
plied a  power  to  change,  repeal,  and  suspcnd-what 
bws  are  in  being,  as  well  as  to  make  what  new  laws 
Ihey  shall  think  fit  for  the  good  of  the  people.  This 
is  so  uncontroverted  a  maxim,  that  1  believe  never 
any  body  attempted  to  refute  it.  Our  icgialaiuie  have 
howcTer  had  that  just  regard  for  their  fellow  subjects, 
•B  not  to  entertain  a  thought  of  abrogating  this  law, 
but  only  to  hinder  it  from  operating  at  a  time  when  it 
irould  endanger  the  constitution.  The  king  is  cm- 
powered  to  act  but  for  a  few  months  by  virtue  of  this 
suspension  ;  and  by  that  means  differs  from  a  king  of 
Fnmce,  or  any  other  tyrannical  prince,  who,  in  times 
of  peace  and  tranquillity,  and  upon  what  occasioo  he 
pleases,  sends  any  of  his  subjects  out  of  the  know- 
ledge of  their  friends  into  such  castles,  dungeons,  or 
imprisonments  as  he  thinks  fit.  Nor  did  the  legisla- 
ture do  any  thing  in  this  that  was  unprecedented. 
The  Habeas  Corpus  act  was  made  but  about  five-and- 
thirty  years  ago,  and  since  that  tinie  has  been  sus- 
pended four  times  before  his  present  majesty's  acccs- 
uon  to  the  throne  :  twice  under  the  reign  of  King 
William  and  Queen  Mary  ;  once  under  the  reign  of 
King  William  ;  and  once  under  the  reign  of   Queen 

The  necessity  of  this  law  at  this  time  arose  from 
the  prospect  of  an  invasion,  which  has  since  broke 
out  into  an  actual  rebellion  ;  and  from  informations  of 
secret  and  dangerous  practices  among  men  of  consi- 
derable figure,  who  could  not  have  been  prevented 
from  doing  mischief  to  their  country  but  by  such  a 
suspension  of  this  act  of  parliament. 

I  cannot,  however,  but  obstrvc,  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  lawfulness  and  necessity  of  such  a  sUi>pension, 
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had  not  the  rebellion  broke  out  after  the  passing  of 
this  act  of  parliament)  I  do  not  know  how  those  who 
had  been  the  roost  instrumental  in  procuring  itj  could 
have  escaped  that  popular  odium,  which  their  mali- 
cious and  artful  enemies  have  now  in  vain  endeavour^ 
cd  to  stir  up  against  them.  Had  it  been  possible  for 
the  vigilance  and  endeavours  of  a  ministry  to  hsTC 
hmdered  even  the  attempts  of  an  invasion,  their  veiy 
endeavours  might  have  proved  prejudicial  to  them. 
Their  prudent  and  resolute  precautions  would  have 
turned  to  their  disadvantage ,  had  they  not  been  justi- 
fied by  those  events,  which  they  did  all  that  was  in 
their  power  to  obviate.  This  naturally  brings  to  mind 
the  reflection  of  Tully  in  the  like  ciixumstanceS) 
*  That  amidst  tlic  divisions  of  Rome,  a  man  was  in  an 
'unhappy  condition  who  had  a  share  in  the  adminis- 
tration, nay,  even  in  the  preservation  of  the  common- 
wealth.' O  conditionem  miseram  non  inodo  adminit* 
(ranJayverum  ttiam  conservanda  Rti/iublica  / 

Besides,  every  unprejudiced  man  will  consider  how 
mildly  and  equitably  this  power  has  been  used.  The 
persons  confined  h^ivc  been  treated  with  all  possible 
humanity,  and  abridged  of  nothing  but  the  liberty  of 
hurthig  their  country,  and  very  probably  of  ruining 
both  themselves  and  their  families.  And  as  to  the 
numbers  of  those  who  are  under  this  short  rcstnunt^ 
it  is  very  observable,  that  people  do  not  seem  so  much 
surprised  at  the  confinement  of  some,  as  at  tlie  liberty 
of  many  others.  Bnt  we  may  from  hence  conclude^ 
what  every  Englishman  must  observe  with  great  plea- 
sure, that  his  majesty  does  not  in  this  great  point  re- 
gulate himself  by  any  private  jealousies  or  suspicions, 
but  by  those  evidences  and  informations  wnich  he  has 
received. 
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We  have  already  found  the  good  consequences  of 
this  suspension,  in  that  it  has  hindered  the  rebellion 
Erom  gathering  the  strength  it  would  otherwise  have 
gained :  not  to  mention  those  numbers  it  has  kept 
Erom  engaging  in  so  desperate  an  enterprise,  with  the 
many  lives  it  has  preserved,  and  the  desolations  it  has 
prevented. 

For  these  and  many  other  reasons,  the  representa- 
tives of  Great«Britain  in  parliament  could  never  have 
answered  it  to  the  people  they  represent,  who  have 
found  such  great  benefits  from  the  suspension  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  act,  and  without  it  must  have  felt  such 
fiUal  consequences,  had  they  not,  in  a  case  of  such 
great  necessity,  made  use  of  this  customary,  leg^l, 
and  reasonable  method  for  securing  his  majesty  on 
the  throne,  and  their  country  from  misery  or  ruin. 


No.  17v~FRID AY,  February  17. 


'  Hie  mger  est :  hunc  tu,  Romanr,  caveto. 

Hon. 
ft 

We  are  told  that  in  Turkey,  when  any  man  is  i\\e 
author  of  notorious  falsehoods,  it  is  usual  to  blacken 
the  whole  front  of  his  house  :  nay,  we  have  sometimes 
beard,  that  an  ambassador,  <  jnrhose  business  it  is'  (if  I 
may  quote  his  character  in  Sir  Henry  Wolton's  words) 
<  to  lie  for  the  good  of  his  country,'  has  sometimes  had 
this  mark  set  upon  his  house,  when  he  has  been  de- 
tected in  any  piece  of  feigned  intelli^^ence,  that  has 
prejudiced  the  government,  and  misled  the  minds  of 
ibt  people.    One  could  almost  wish  that  the  habita- 
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lions  of  such  of  our  own  countrymen  as  deal  iii  forge- 
ries, detrimental  to  the  public,  were  distinguished  in 
the  same  manner ;  tliat  their  fellow-subjects  might  be 
cair^oncd  not  to  be  too  easy  in  givuig  credit  to  tbcra. 
Were  such  a  method  put  in  practice,  this  metropolis 
would  be  strangely  chequered  ;  some  entire  parishes 
would  be  in  mourning,  and  several  streets  darkened 
from  one  end  to  the  other. 

But  I  have  given  my  thoughts,  in  two  preceding  pa- 
pers, both  on  the  inventors  and  tlic  believers  of  tlicse 
public  falsehoods  and  calumnies,  and  shall  here  speak 
of  that  contempt  with  which  they  are  and  ought  to  be 
received  by  those  in  high  stations,  at  whom  thi^y  are 
levelled.  Any  person,  indeed,  who  is  zealous  for  pro- 
motuig  the  interest  of  his  country,  must  conquer  all 
that  tenderness  and  delicacy  which  may  make  him 
afraid  of  being  spoken  ill  of;  or  his  endeavours  will 
often  produce  no  less  uneasiness  to  himself,  than  be- 
nefit to  the  public.  Among  a  people  who  indulge 
themselves  in  the  utmost  freedoms  of  tliought  and 
speech,  a  man  must  eitlier  be  insignificant,  or  able  to 
bear  an  undeserved  reproach.  A  true  patriot  may 
comfoit  himself  under  the  attacks  of  falsehood  and 
obloquy,  from  several  motives  and  reflections. 

In  the  first  place  he  should  consider,  that  tlie  chief 
of  his  antagonists  are  generally  actuated  by  a  spirit  of 
envy ;  which  would  not  rise  against  him,  if  it  were  not 
provoked  by  his  desert.  A  statesman,  who  is  possess- 
ed of  real  merit,  should  look  upon  his  political  ccnsur- 
ers  with  the  same  neglect  that  a  good  writer  regards 
his  critics  ;  who  are  generally  a  race  of  men  tliat  arc 
not  able  to  discover  the  beauties  of  a  work  they  exa- 
mine, and  deny  that  approbation  to  others,  which  they 
never  met  with  themselves.  Patriots,  therefore, 
h'liould  rather  rejoice  in  the  success  of  tlieir  honest 
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deaigna,  than  be  uiortified  by  those  wlio  misrepresent 
them. 

They  should  likewise  consider,  that  not  only  envy, 
but  Taniiy  has  a  share  in  the  detraction  of  their  ad- 
versaries. Such  aspersions,  therefore,  do  them  ho- 
nour at  the  same  time  that  they  are  intended  to  lessen 
their  reputation.  They  should  reflect,  that  tliose  who 
endeavour  to  stir  up  the  multitude  against  them,  do 
it  to  be  thought  considerable,  and  not  a  little  applaud 
themselves  in  a  talent  that  cai/Vaisc  clamours  out  of 
oothingi  and  thrun  a  ferment  among  th«  people,  by 
murmurs  or  complaints,  which  they  know  in  their 
own  hearts  arc  altogether  groundless.  There  is  a 
pleasant  instance  of  this  nature  recorded  at  length  in 
the  first  book  of  the  Annals  of  Tacitus.  When  a 
great  part  of  the  Roman  legions  were  in  a  disposition 
to  mntiny,  an  impudent  var]et>  who  was  a  private  sen* 
tinelf  being  mounted  upon  tlie  shoulders  of  his  fel- 
low-soldiers, and  resolved  to  try  the  power  of  his 
eloquence,  addressed  himself  to  the  ^rmy,  in  all  the 
postures  of  an  orator,  after  the  following  manner : 
'  You  have  given  liberty  to  these  miserable  men,' 
said  be,  pointing  to  some  criminals  whom  they  had 
rescued,  <  but  which  of  you  can  restore  life  to  my 
brother  ?  Who  can  give  me  back  my  brother !  He 
was  murdered  no  longer  ago  than  last  night,  by  the 
hands  of  those  ruflians,  who  arc  entertained  by  tlic 
general  to  butcher  the  poor  soldiery.  Tell  me,  Bla- 
sus,'  for  that  was  the  name  of  the  general,  who  was 
then  sitting  on  Uie  tribunal, '  tell  me,  where  hast  thou 
cast  his  dead  body  ?  An  enemy  does  not  grudge  die 
rites  of  burial.  When  I  have  tired  myself  with  kiss- 
ing  his  cold  corpse,  and  weeping  over  it,  order  me  to 
be  slain  upon  it-  All  1  ask  of  my  fellow  soldiers,  since 
we  both  die  in  their  cause,  is,  that  they  would  lay  me 
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in  the  s^une  grave  with  my  brother.'  The  whole  army 
was  in  an  uproar  at  this  moving  speech,  and  resolved 
to  do  the  speaker  justice,  when,  upon  inquiiy,  they 
found  that  he  never  had  a  brother  in  his  life  ;  and  that 
he  stirred  up  the  sedition  only  to  show  his  parts. 

Public  ministers  would  likewise  do  well  to  consi- 
der, that  the  principal  authors  of  such  reproaches  as 
are  cast  upon  them,  are  those  who  have  a  mind  to 
get  their  places :  and  as  for  a  censure  arising  from 
this  motive,  it  is  in  their  power  to  escape  it  when 
they  please,  and  turn  it  upon  their  competitors. 
Malecontents  of  an  inferior  character  are  actuated 
by  the  same  principle ;  for  so  long  as  there  are  em- 
ployments of  all  sizes,  there  will  be  murmurers  of 
all  degrees.  I  have  heard  of  a  country  gentleman, 
who  made  a  very  long  and  melancholy  complaint  to 
the  late  Duke  of  Buckingham,  when  he  was  in  great 
power  at  court,  of  several  public  grievances.  The 
duke,  after  having  given  him  a  very  patient  hearii^, 
<  My  dear  friend,'  says  he,  *•  this  is  but  too  true  ;  but 
I  have  thought  of  an  expedient  which  will  set  all 
things  right,  and  that  very  soon.'  His  country  friend 
asked  him,  what  it  was  ?  *•  You  must  know,'  says 
the  duke,  <  there's  a  place  of  five  hundred  pounds  a 
year  fallen  this  very  morning,  which  I  intend  to  put 
you  in  possession  of.'  The  gentleman  thanked  his 
grace,  went  away  satisfied,  and  thought  the  nation 
the  happiest  under  heaven,  during  that  whole  mi- 
nistiy. 

But  farther,  every  man  in  a  public  station  ough4  t» 
consider,  that  when  there  arc  two  different  parties  in 
.1  nation,  they  will  see  things  in  different  lights.  Att 
action,  however  conducive  to  tlie  good  of  their  coun- 
try, will  be  represented  by  the  artful,  and  appear  to 
the  ignorant;  as  prejudicial  to  it.    Since  I  have  here^ 
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according  to  the  usual  liberty  of  essay-writers,  ram- 
bled into  sevei^  stories,  I  shall  fetch  one  to  my  prc^ 
sent  purpose  out  of  the  Persian  history.  We  there 
read  of  a  virtuous  young  emperor,  who  was  very' 
much  afflicted  to  find  his  acuons  misconstrued  and 
defamed  by  a  party  among  his  subjects  that  favoured 
another  interest.  As  he  was  one  day  sitting  among  ' 
the  ministers  of  his  divan,  and  amusing  himself  after 
the  eastern  manner,  with  the  solution  of  difficult  pro* 
blems  and  enigmas,  he  proposed  to  them,  in  his  turn, 
the  following  one.  ^  What  is  the  tree  that  bears  three 
hundred  and  sixty-five  leaves,  which  are  all  black  on 
the  one  side,  and  white  on  the  other  ?'  His  grand  vi- 
sier  immediately  replied,  it  was  the  year,  which  con* 
sisted  of  tliree  hundred  and  sixty-five  days  and 
nights :  <  But,  Sir,'  says  he,  <  permit  me  at  the  same 
time  to  take  notice,  that  these  leaves  represent  your 
actions,  which  carry  different  faces  to  your  friends 
and  enemies,  and  will  always  appear  black  to  those 
who  are  resolved  only  to  look  upon  the  wrong  side  of 
them.' 

A  virtuous  man,  therefore,  who  lays  out  his  endea^ 
vours  for  the  good  of  his  country,  should  never  be 
troubled  at  the  repoits  which  are  made  of  him,  so 
long  as  he  is  conscious  of  his  own  integrity.  He' 
should  rather  be  pleased  to  find  people  descanting^ 
upon  lus  actions,  because,  when  they  are  thoroughly 
canvassed  and  examined,  they  are  sure,  in  the  end,  to 
turn  to  his  honour  and  advantage.  The  reasonable 
and  iMprejudiced  part  of  mankind  will  be  of  his  sidef 
and  rejoice  to  see  their  common  interest  lodged  in 
such  honest  hands.  A  strict  examination  of  a  great 
man's  character,  is  like  the  trial  of  a  suspected  chas- 
tity,  which  was  made  among  the  Jewv  by  the  waters 
^  jealouiiy.    Moses  assures  US|  that  Uie  crimind 
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burst  upon  the  drinking  of  them ;  but  if  she  was  ac- 
cused wrongfull}',  the  Rabbina  telt  us,  diey  hcigbteo- 
cd  her  charms,  and  made  her  much  more  amiable 
than  before ;  so  that  they  destroyed  the  guilty,  but 

l»eautified  the  ii 
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XiVERV  Englishman  will  be  a  good  subject  to 
King  George,  in  proportion  as  he  is  a  good  English- 
man, and  a  lover  of  the  constitution  of  his  country. 
In  order  to  awaken  in  my  readers  the  love  of  this 
their  constitution,  it  may  be  necessary  to  set  forth  its 
superior  cKccllcncy  to  that  form  of  government, 
which  many  nicked  and  ignorant  men  have  of  late 
years  endeavoured  to  introduce  among  us.  I  shall 
not,  therefore,  think  it  proper  to  take  notice,  from 
time  to  time,  of  any  particular  act  of  power,  exerted 
by  those  among  whom  the  pretender  to  his  majesty's 
crown  has  been  educated ;  which  would  prove  fatal 
to  this  nation,  should  it  be  conquered  and  governed 
by  a  person  who,  in  all  probability,  would  put  in  prac- 
tice the  politics  in  which  he  has  been  so  long  in- 
sD'ucted. 

There  has  been  nothing  more  observable  in  the 
reign  of  his  present  Gallic  majesty,  than  tiie  method 
he  has  taken  for  supplying  his  exchequer  with  a  ne- 
cessary sum  of  money.  The  ways  and  means  for 
raising  it  has  been  an  edict,  or  a  command  in  writing 
sigued  by  himself,  to  increase  the  value  of  louis  d'or* 
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from  fourteen  to  sixteen  livres,  by  virtue  of  a  new 
stamp  which  shall  be  struck  upon  them.  As  this 
method  will  bring  all  the  gold  of  tlie  kingdom  into 
his  hands,  it  is  provided  by  the  same  edict  that  they 
shall  be  paid  out  again  to  the  people  at  twenty  livres 
each  ;  so  tliat  four  livres  in  the  score,  by  tliis  means, 
accrue  to  his  majesty  out  of  all  the  money  in  the 
kingdom  of  France.. 

This  method  of  raising  money  is  consistent  with 
that  form  of  government,  and  with  the  repeated  prac- 
tice of  tlieir  late  grand  monarque  ;  so  that  I  shall  not 
here  consider  the  many  evil  consequences  which  it 
must  have  upon  their  trade,  their  exchange,  and  pub- 
lic credit :  I  shall  only  take  notice  of  the  whimsical 
circumstances  a  people  must  lie  under,  who  can  be 
thus  made  poor  or  rich  by  an  edict,  which  can  throw 
an  alloy  into  a  louis  d'or»  and  debase  it  into  half  its 
former  value,  or,  if  his  majesty  pleases,  raise  the 
price  of  it,  not  by  the  accession  of  metal,  but  of  a 
mark.  By  the  present  edict  many  a  roan  in  France 
will  swell  into  a  plum,  who  fell  several  thousand 
pounds  short  of  it  the  day  before  its  publication. 
This  conreys  a  kind  of  fairy  treasure  into  their 
chests,  even  whilst  they  are  under  lock  and  key  ;  and 
is  a  secret  of  inultiplication  without  addition.  It  is 
natural  enough,  however,  for  the  vanity  of  the  French 
nation  to  grow  insolent  upon  this  imaginary  wealth, 
not  considering  that  their  neighbours  think  them  no 
more  rich,  by  virtue  of  an  edict  to  make  fourteen 
twenty,  than  they  would  think  them  more  formidable 
should  there  be  another  edict  to  make  every  man  in 
the  kingdom  seven  foot  high. 

It  was  usual  for  his  late  most  Christian  majesty  to 
sink  th«  value  of  their  louis  d'ors  about  the  time  he 
was  to  receive  the  taxe«  of  his  good  people^  and  to 
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liaise  them  vhen  he  had  got  them  safe  into  his  coffers. 
And  there  is  no  question  but  the  present  government 
in  that  kingdom  will  so  far  observe  this  kind  of  con- 
duct, as  to  reduce  the  twenty  livres  to  their  old  num- 
ber of  fourteen,  when  they  have  paid  them  out  of  their 
hands ;  which  will  immediately  sink  the  present  tym- 
pany of  wealth,  and  re-establish  the  natural  poverty 
of  the  Gallic  nation. 

One  cannot  but  pity  the  melancholy  condition  of  ft 
miser  in  this  country,  who  is  perpetually  telling  his 
livres,  without  being  able  to  know  how  rich  he  is.  He 
is  as  ridiculously  puzzled  and  perplexed  as  a  man 
that  counts  the  stones  on  Salisbury  Plain,  which  can 
yiever  be  settled  to  any  certain  number,  but  are  more 
lor  fewer  every  time  he  reckons  them. 

I  have  heard  of  a  young  French  lady,  a  subject  of 
^ub  the  Fourteenth,  who  was  contracted  to  a  mar* 
quis  upon  the  foot  of  a  five  thousand  pound  fortune^ 
^yhich  she  bad  by  her  in  specie ;  but  one  of  these  un*- 
lucky  edicts  coming  out  a  week  before  the  intended 
marriage,  she  lost  a  thousand  pound,  and  her  bride-, 
groom  into  the  bargain. 

The  uncertainty  of  riches  is  a  subject  much  dis- 
f  our9ed  of  in  all  countries,  but  may  be  inftisted  on 
piore  emphatically  in  France  than  any  other.  A  man 
}&  here  m)der  such  a  kind  of  situation,  as  one  who  is 
xx^anaged  by  a  juggler.  He  fancies  he  has  so  many 
pipccs  of  money  in  his  hand ;  but  let  him  grasp  them 
^cvcr  sp  carefully,  upon  a  word  or  two  of  th^  artist 
{hey  increase  or  dwindle  to  what  number  the  doctor 
4f  pleased  to  name. 

This  metliod  of  lowering  or  advancing  money,  we, 
who  have  the  happiness  to  be  in  another  form  of  go- 
yemroent,  should  look  upon  as  an  unwa];fantablQ 
)jf)4  9^  flipping  and  coining.    However,  as  it  is  ao 
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expedient  that  is  often  practised,  and  may  be  justified 
in  that  constitution  which  has  been  so  thoroughly  stu- 
died by  the  pretender  to  his  majesty's  crown,  I  do 
not  see  what  should  have  hindered  him  from  making 
use  of  so  expeditious  a  method  for  raising  a  supply, 
if  he  had  succeeded  in  his  late  attempt  to  dethrone 
his  majesty,  and  subvert  our  constitution.  I  shall 
leave  it  to  the  consideration  of  the  reader,  if,  in  such 
a  case,  the  following  edict,  or  something  very  like  it, 
might  not  have  been  expected. 

'<  Wrbreas,  these  our  kingdoms  have  long  groan- 
ed under  an  expensive  and  consuming  land  war, 
which  has  very  much  exhausted  the  treasure  of  the 
nation,  we  being  willing  to  increase  the  wealth  of  our 
people,  and  not  thinking  it  advisable  for  this  purpose 
to  make  use  of  the  tedious  methods  of  merchandize 
and  commerce,  which  have  been  always  promoted  by 
a  Action  among  the  worst  of  our  subjects,  and  were 
•o  wisely  discountenanced  by  the  best  of  them  in  the 
late  reign,  do  hereby  enact,  by  our  sole  will  and  plea- 
ftUTc,  that  every  shilling  in  Great-Britain  shall  pass 
in  all  payments  for  the  sum  of  fourteen  pence,  tilt 
the  first  of  September  next,  and  that  every  other 
piece  of  money  shall  rise  and  pass,  in  current  pay- 
ment, in  the  same  proportion.  The  advantage  which 
will  accrue  to  these  nations  by  this  our  royal  dona- 
tive, will  visibly  appear  to  all  men  of  sound  princi- 
ples, who  are  so  justly  famous  for  their  antipathy  to 
strangers,  ajtd  would  not  see  the  landed  interest  of 
their  country  weakened  by  the  importations  of  fo- 
reign gold  and  silver.  But  since,  by  reason  of  the 
great  debts  which  we  have  contracted  abroad,  during 
our  fifteen  years  reign,  as  well  as  of  our  present  exi- 
gencies, it  will  be  necessary  to  fill  our  exchequer  by 
the  most  prudent  and  expeditious  methods,  we  do  al- 
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• 
so  hereby  order  every  one  of  our  subjects  to  bring  in 

these  his  fourteen-penny  pieces,  and  all  the  other 
current  cash  of  this  kingdom,  by  what  new  titles  so- 
ever dignified  or  distinguished,  to  the  master  of  our 
mint,  who,  after  having  set  a  mark  upon  them,  shall 
deliver  out  to  them,  on,  or  after,  the  first  of  Septem- 
ber aforesaid,  their  respective  sums,  taking  only  four 
pence  for  oursclf  for  such  his  mark  on  every  four- 
teen-penny piece,  which  from  henceforth  shall  pass 
in  payment  for  eighteen  pence,  and  so  in  proportion 
for  the  rest.  By  this  method,  the  money  of  this  na- 
tion will  be  more  by  one-third  than  it  is  at  present ; 
and  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  not  quite  one- 
fifth  part  of  the  current  cash  of  our  loving  subjects ; 
which  will  but  barely  suffice  to  clear  the  interest  of 
those  sums  in  which  we  stand  indebted  to  our  most 
dear  brother  and  ancient  ally.  We  are  glad  of  this 
opportunity  of  showing  an  instance  of  our  goodness 
to  our  subjects,  by  this  our  royal  edict,  which  shall 
be  read  in  every  parish  church  of  Great-Britain,  im- 
mediately after  the  celebration  of  high  mass.  .  For 
8uch  is  our  fileaaure* 
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Fulchrvm  erf  htnt  fattrt  rtipublUa ;  etiam  bene  dicere  haud 
abiurdum  est.  Sa|.li«t. 

It  has  been  usual  these  many  years  for  writers,  who 
have  approved  the  scheme  of  government  which  has 
taken  place,  to  explain  to  the  people  the  reasonable- 
ness of  those  principles  which  have  prevailed,  and  to 
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justify  the  conduct  of  those  who  act  in  conformity  to 
•juch  principles.  It  therefore  happens  well  for  the 
party  which  is  undermost,  when  a  work  of  this  nature 
falls  into  the  hands  of  those  who  content  themsei  ves  to 
atuck  their  principles,  without  exposing  their  per- 
6ons,  or  singling  out  any  particular  objects  for  satire 
and  ridicule.  This  manner  of  proceeding  is  no  incon^ 
ciderablc  piece  of  merit  ih  writers,  who  are  often 
more  influenced  by  a  desire  of  fame,  than  a  regard 
to  the  public  good ;  and  who,  by  this  means,  lose 
many  fair  opportunities  of  showing  their  own  wit,  or 
of  gratifying  the  ill-nature  of  their  readers. 

When  a  man  thinks  a  party  engaged  in  such  mea^ 
sures  as  tend  to  the  ruin  of  his  country,  it  is  certainly 
a  Tery  laudable  and  virtuous  action  in  him  to  make 
.  war  after  this  manner  upon  the  whole  body.  But  as 
several  casuists  are  of  opinion  that,  in  a  battle,  yov 
should  discharge  upon  the  gross  of  the  enemy,  with- 
oikt  levelling  your  piece  at  any  particular  person ;  s# 
in  this  kind  of  combat  also,  I  cannot  think  it  fair  to  aim 
at  any  one  man,  and  make  his  character  the  mark  of 
your  hostilities.  There  is  now  to  be  seen  in  the  castle 
of  Milan,  a  cannon  bullet,  inscribed,  ^  This  to  the  Ma^ 
reschal  de  Crequi,*  which  was  the  very  ball  that  shot 
him.  An  author,  who  points  his  satire  at  a  great  man, 
is  to  be  looked  upon  in  the  same  view  with  the  engi- 
neer who  signalized  himself  by  this  ungenerous  prac^ 
tice. 

But  as  the  spirit  t)f  the  Whigs  and  Tories  shows 
itself,  upon  every  occasion,  to  be  very  widely  diflerent 
from  one  another  ;  so  it  is  particularly  visible  in  the 
writings  of  this  kind,  which  have  been  published  by 
each  party.  The  latter  may,  indeed,  assign  one  rea- 
son to  justify  themselves  in  this  practice ;  that,  hav-- 
ing  nothing  of  any  manner  of  weight  to  offer  against 
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^e  principles  of  their  antagonists,  if  they  speak  at  ally 
it  m^st  be  against  their  persons.  When  they  cannot 
refute  an  ^4versary,  the  shortest  way  is  to  libel  him ; 
%nd  to  endeavour  at  the  making  his  person  odious» 
i^hen  they  cannot  represent  his  noUons  as  absurd. 

The  flxaimner  was  i^  paper,  in  the  last  reign,  which 
was  the  favourite  work  of  the  party.    It  was  ushered 
\fiio  the  world  by  a  letter  from  a  secretary  of  state, 
aetting  forth  the  great  genius  of  the  author,  the  use- 
fulness of  his  design,  and  the  mighty  consequences 
that  were  to  be  expected  from  it.    It  is  said  to  have 
been  written  by  those  among  them  whom  they  looked 
-upon  as  their  most  celebrated  wits  and  politicians,  9ind 
was  dispersed  i]:ito  aU  quar^irs  of  the  naUon  with 
grea\  industry  and  expense.    Who  would  not  have 
itxpecled,  that  at  least  the  rules  of  decenx:y  and  can- 
dour would  be  observed  in  such,  a  performance  ?  but, 
instead  of  this,  you  saw  all  the  great  men,  wb9  had 
^ne  eminent  services  to  their  cotuitry  but  sv  fenc  years 
before,  draughted  out  cue  by  one,  and  baited  in  their 
turns.     No  sanctity  of  character,  or  privilege  of  aex> 
exempted  persons  from  this  barbarous  usage.    Seve- 
ral of  our  prelates  were  the  standing  marks  of  public 
raillery,  and  many  ladies  of  the  first  quality  branded 
by  name  for  matters  of  fact,  which,  as  they  were  false^ 
were  not  heeded,  and  if  they  had  been  true,  were  in- 
nocent.    The  dead  themselves  were  not  spared.  And 
here  I  cannot  forbear  taking  notice  of  a  kind  of  wit 
which  has  lately  grown  into  fashion  among  the  versi- 
fiers, epigrammatists,  and  other  authors,  who  think  it 
sufficient  to  distinguish  themselves  by  their  aecal  for 
what  they  call  the  high-church,  while  they  sport  with 
4hc  most  U'cmcndous  parts  of  revealed  religion.  Eve- 
ry one  has  seen  epigrams  upon  the  deceased  fathers 
of  ouF  church,  where  the  whole  thought  baa  tunned 
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upon  hell-fire.  PatriotSy  who  ought  to  be  remember- 
ed with  honour  by  their  posterity}  have  been  introdu- 
ced as  speakers  in  a  state  of  torments.  There  is 
something  dreadful  even  in  repeating  these  execra- 
ble pieces,  which  no  man,  who  really  believes  in  an- 
other life,  can  peruse  without  fear  and  trembling.  It 
is  astonishing  to  see  readers  who  call  themselves 
Christians,  applauding  such  diabolical  mirth,  and 
seeming  to  rejoice  in  the  doom  which  is  pronounced 
against  their  enemies,  by  such  abandoned  scribblers. 
A  wit  of  this  kind,  may  with  great  truth  be  compared 
to  the  fool  in  the  Proverbs,  <  who  plays  with  arrows, 
fire-brands  and  death,  and  says,  am  I  not  in  sport  V 

I  must,  in  justice  to  the  more  sober  and  consider- 
ate of  that  party,  confess  that  many  of  them  were 
highly  scandalized  at  that  personal  slander  and  reflec- 
tion which  was  flung  out  so  freely  by  the  libellers  of 
the  last  reign,  as  well  as  by  those  profane  liberties 
which  have  been  since  continued.  And,  as  for  those 
who  are  cither  the  authors  or  admirers  of  such  com- 
positions, I  would  have  them  consider  with  them- 
selves, whether  the  name  of  a  good  churchman  can. 
atone  for  the  want  of  that  charity,  which  is  the  most 
essential  part  of  Christianity.  They  would  hkewisc 
do  well  to  reflect,  how,  by  these  methods,  the  poison 
has  run  freely  into  the  minds  of  the  weak  and  igno- 
rant ;  heightened  their  rage  against  many  of  their 
fellow-subjects;  and  almost  divested  them  of  the 
common  sentiments  of  humanity. 

In  tlie  former  part  of  this  paper,  I  have  hinted  that 
the  design  of  it  is  to  oppose  the  principles  of  those 
who  are  enemies  to  the  present  government,  and  the 
main  body  of  that  party  who  espouse  those  princi- 
ples. But  even  in  such  general  attacks  there  are 
certain  measures  to  be  kept,  which  may  have  a  ten- 
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dency  ratlier  to  gain,  than  to  irritate  those  who  differ 
with  you  in  their  sentiments.  The  Examiner  would 
not  allow  such  as  were  of  a  contrary  opinion  to  him, 
to  be  either  Christians  or  fellow-subjects.  Witli  him 
they  were  all  atheists,  deists,  or  apostates,  and  a 
separate  commonwealth  among  tliemselves,  that 
ought  either  to  be  extirpated,  or,  when  he  was  in  a 
better  humour,  only  to  be  banished  out  of  their  na- 
tive country.  They  were  often  put  in  min^  of  some 
approaching  execution,  and  therefore  all  of  them  ad- 
vised to  prepare  themselves  for  it,  as  men  who  liad 
then  nothing  to  take  care  of,  but  how  to  die  decently. 
In  short,  the  Examiner  seemed  to  make  no  distinc- 
tion between  conquest  and  destruction. 

The  conduct  of  this  work  has  hitherto  been  regu- 
lated by  different  views,  and  shall  continue  to  be  so ; 
unless  the  party  it  has  to  deal  with  draw  upon  them- 
selves another  kind  of  treatment :  for,  if  they  shall 
persist  In  pointing  their  batteries  against  particular 
persons,  there  are  no  laws  of  war  that  forbid  the  mak- 
ing of  reprisals.  In  the  mean  time,  this  undertaking 
shall  be  managed  with  that  generous  spirit  wliich  was 
so  remarkable  among  the  Romans,  who  did  not  sub- 
due a  country  in  order  to  put  the  inhabitants  to  fire 
and  sword,  but  to  incorporate  them  into  their  own 
community,  and  make  them  happy  in  the  same  go- 
vernment with  themselves. 
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Privatiu  iUis  census  erat  brevit 
Commune  nmgnum  • 

Hob. 

It  is  very  unlucky  for  those  who  make  it  their  busi- 
ness to  r^se  popular  murmurs  and  discontents  agajbst 
his  majesty's  government,  that  they  find  so  very  few 
and  so  very  improper  occasions  for  them.  To  show 
how  hard  they  are  set  in  this  particular,  there  are 
several,  who,  for  want  of  other  materials,  are  forced 
to  represent  the  bill  which  has  passed  this  session, 
for  laying  an  additional  tax  of  two  shillings  in  the 
pound  upon  land,  as  a  kind  of  grievance  upon  the 
subject.  If  this  be  a  matter  of  complaint,^  it  ought, 
in  justice,  to  fall  upon  those  who  have  made  it  neces- 
sary. Had  there  beeji  no  rebellion,  there  would  have 
been  no  increase  of  the  land-tax  ;  so  that,  in  propor- 
tion as  a  man  declares  his  aversion  to  the  one,  he 
ought  to  testify  his  abhorrence  of  the  other.  But  it 
is  veiy  remarkable  that  those,  who  would  persuade 
the  people  that  they  are  aggrieved  by  this  additional 
burden,  are  the  very  persons  who  endeavour,  in  their 
ordinarjr  conversation,  to  extenuate  the  heijiousness 
of  the  rebellion,  and  who  express  the  greatest  tender- 
ness for  the  persons  of  the  rebels.  They  show  a 
particular  indulgence  for  that  unnatural  insurrection 
which  has  drawn  this  load  upon  us,  and  are  angry  at 
the  means  which  were  necessary  for  suppressing  it. 
There  needs  no  clearer  proof  of  the  spirit  and  intt^n- 
tion  with  which  they  act :  I  shall,  therefore,  advise 
my  fellow  freeholders  to  consider  the  character  of 
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any  person,  who  would  possess  them  with  the  notion 
of  a  hardship  that  is  put  upon  the  country  by  this 
tax.  If  he  be  one  of  known  affection  to  the  pre- 
sent establishment,  they  may  imagine  there  is  some 
reason  for  complaint.  But,  if  on  the  contrary,  he 
be  one  who  has  shown  himself  indifiei*ent  as  to  the 
success  of  the  present  rebellion,  or  is  suspected  as  a 
private  abettor  of  it,  they  may  take  it  for  granted^ 
his  complaint  against  the  land-tax  is,  either  the  rage 
of  a  disappointed  man,  or  the  arti&ce  of  one  who 
would  alienate  their  affections  from  the  present  go- 
vernment. 

The  expense  which  will  arise  to  tlie  nation  from 
this  rebellion  is  already  computed  at  near  a  million. 
And  it  IS  a  melancholy  consideration  for  the  freehold- 
ers of  Great  .Bi^tain,  that  the  treason  of  their  fellow 
subjects  should  bring  upon  them  as  great  a  charge 
as  the  war  with  France.  At  the  same  time  c^ry 
reasonable  man  among  them  will  pay  a  tax,  with  at 
least  as  great  cheerfulness  for 'stifling  a  civil  war  in 
its  birth,  as  for  carrying  on  a  war  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try. Had  not  our  first  supplies  been  effectual  for 
crushing  of  our  domestic  enemies,  we  should  itkime- 
diately  have  beheld  the  whole  kingdom  a  scene  of 
slaughter  and  desolation :  whereas,  if  we  had  hUtd 
in  our  first  attempts  upon  a  distant  nation,  wf  might 
have  repaired  the  losses  of  one  campaign  by  the  ad- 
vantages of  another,  and  after  several  victories  gained 
over  us,  might  still  have  kept  the  enemy  from  our 
gates. 

As  it  was  thus  absolutely  necessary  to  raise  a[  sum 
that  might  enable  the  government  to  put  a  speedy 
stop  to  the  rebellion,  so  could  there  *  be  no  method 
thought  of  for  raising  such  a  sum  more  proper^  thtfn 
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Uus  of  laying  an  additional  tax  of  two  shiUiogB  in 
the  pound  upon  land. 

In  the  first  place  :  This  tax  has  sirta^y  been  so 
often  tried,  that  we  know  the  exact  produse  of  it| 
vhich,  in  any  new  project,  is  always  very  doubtful  and 
uncertain.  As  we  are  thus  acquainted  with  the  pro- 
duce of  this  tax;  we  find'itis  adequate  to  the  servi- 
ces for  which  it  is  deugned,  and  that  the  additional 
tax  is  proportioned  to  the  aupemumerary  expense, 
which  falls  upon  the  kingdom  this  year  by  the  unna- 
tural rebellion,  as  it  has  been  above  stated. 

In  the  next  place  :  No  other  tax  could  have  been 
thought  of,  upon  which  ao  much  money  would  have 
been  inuaediately  advanced  ai  was  necessary  in  so 
critical  a  juncture,  for  pushing  our  successes  against 
the  rebels,  and  preventing  the  attempts  of  their  friends 
aad  confederates,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Nobody 
cares  to  make  loans  upon  a  new  and  untried  project ; 
whereat,  men  never  fell  to  bring  In  their  nuney  upon 
a  land-tax,  when  the  premium,  or  interest  allowed 
tbcn,  is  suited  to  the  hazard  they  run  by  such  loans 
to  die  government.  And  here  one  cannot  but  bewail 
the  misfortune  of  our  country,  when  we  consider,  that 
the  House  of  ComraMis  had,  last  year,  reduced  thu 
interest  to'four  per  cent,  by  which  means  there  was 
a  conuderable  saving  to  the  nation  ;  but  that  this 
year  tltey  have  been  forced  to  give  six  per  cent  as 
well  knowing  the  fatal  consequences  that  might  ha va 
ensued,  had  tlierc  not  been  an  interest  allowed,  which 
would  certainly  encourage  the  lender  to  venMra,  in 
such  a  time  of  danger^  what  was  indispensably  neccs* 
lary  for  the  exigencies  of  the  public. 

Besides,  this  is  a  method  for  raising  a  sum  of  mo-* 
aey,  tbat  with  the  ordinary  taxes,  will,  in  all  proba< 
Wlit^  d«&^.  (ht  whole  sxpcnu  of  tb«  j^car ;  ao  that 
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there  is  no  burden  laid  upon  our  posferity}  who  have 
been  sufficiently  loaded  by  other  means  of  raising  ino- 
ney  ;  nor  any  deficiency  to  be  hereafter  made  up  by 
ourselvts :  which  has  been  our  case  in  so  many  other 
«ubsidics. 

To  this  we  may  add,  that  we  have  no  example  of 
any  other  tax,  which,  in  its' nature,  wouid  so  particu- 
larly afiect  the  enemies  to  his  majesty's  government. 
Multitudes  of  Papists  and  Nonjurors  will  be  obliged 
to  furnish  a  double  proportion,  out  of  tlieir  revenues, 
towards  the  clearing  of  that  expense,  which  by  their 
epen  and  secret  practices  they  have  been  uistrujnental 
in  bringing  upuii  their  fellow-subjects. 

I  shall  only  mention  otio  considerdtion  more ;  that 
no  other  tax  is  so  likely  to  cease  as  this  is,  when  there 
is  no  farther  occasion  for  it.     This  tax  is  established 
by  a  house  of  oommons,  which  by  virtue  of  an  act  of 
parliament  passed  a  few  years  ago,  must  consist,  for 
the  most  part,  of  landed.men  ;  so  that  a  great  share  of 
the  weight  of  it  must  necessarily  fall  upon  the  mem- 
bers of  their  own  body.     As  this  is  an  histance  of  their 
public  spirit,  so  we  may  be  sure  they  would  not  have 
exerted  it,  had  there  not  been  an  absolute  necessity; 
nor  can  we  doubt,  that  for  the  same  reasons,  when 
this  necessity  ceases,  they  will  take  the  first  opportu- 
nity of  easing  themselves  in  this  particular,  as  well  as 
those  whom  they  represent.     It  is  a  celebrated  notion 
of  a  patriot  who  signally  distinguished  himself  for  the 
liberties  of  his  country,   that  a  house  of  commons 
should  never  grant  such  subsides  as  are  easy  to  be  rai- 
sed, and  give  no  pain  to  the  people,  lest  the  nation 
should  acquiesce  under  a  burden  they  dkl  not  feel, 
and  see  it  perpetuated  without  repining.     Whether 
this  notion  might  not  be  too  refined,  I  shall  not  deter* 
mine ;  but  by  what  has  been  already  said;  I  think  we 
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may  pi'omrte  ourselves,  that  this  additional  tax  of  two 
shilliugs  in  the  pound  will  not  be  contiiiVied  another 
year,  because  wc  may  hope  the  rebellion  will  be  entire- 
ly ended  in  this. 

And  here,  I  believe,  it  must  be  obvious  to  every 
one's  reflection,  that  the  rebellion  might  not  have  con- 
cluded so  soon,  had  not  this  method  been  made  use 
of  for  that  end.  A  foreign  potentate  trembles  at  the 
thought  of  entering  into  a  war  with  so  wealthy  an 
enemy  as  the  British  nation,  when  he  finds  the  whole 
ianded  interest  of  the  kingdom  engaged  to  oppose 
him  with  their  united  force  ;  and  at  all  times  ready 
to  employ  against  him  such  a  part  of  their  revenues 
as  shall  be  sufficient  to  baffle  his  designs  upon  their 
country  :  especially,  when  none  can  imagine,  that  he 
expects  any  encouragement  from  those  whose  for- 
tunes are  either  lodged  m  the  funds  or  employed  in 
trade. 

The  wisdom,  therefore,  of  the  present  House  of 
Commons  has,  by  this  tax,  not  only  enabled  the  king 
to  snbdiie  those  o£  his  own  subjects,  who  have  been 
actually  in  arms  against  him,  but  to  divert  any  of  his 
neighbours  from  the  hopes  of  lending  them  a  com- 
petent assistance. 
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dualis  in  EunU  rqn*,  nut  per  juga  Cynihi, 
Extrcet  Diana  chom ;  qwm  milU  tuuUt 
Hinc  aHnfuct  hinc  glomenmtur  Ortadei :  Ula  phartlram 
#Vr<  humtro,  gradMnaque  Dtat  iuperemintt  omnts. 

It  is  not  easy  for  any  one,  who  saw  the  magnificence 
of  yesterday  in  the  court  of  Great-Britain,  to  tam 
his  thoughts  for  some  time  after  on  any  other  sub- 
ject. It  was  a  solemnity  every  way  suited  to  the 
birth-day  of  a  princess,  who  is  the  delight  of  our  dsp 
tion,  and  the  glory  of  her  sex.  Homer  tells  us*  that 
when  the  daughter  of  Jupiter  presented  herself 
among  a  crowd  of  goddesses,  she  was  distinguished 
from  the  rest  by  her  graceful  stature,  and  known  fay 
her  superior  beauty,  notwithstanding  they  were  all 
beautiful.  Such  was  the  appearance  of  the  Princess 
of  Wales  among  our  British  ladies ;  or  (to  use  a 
more  solemn  phrase)  of  <  the  king's  daughter  aBMOg 
her  honourable  women.'  Her  royal  highness,  in  the 
midst  of  such  a  circle,  raises  in  the  beholder  the  idea 
of  a  fine  picture,  where  (notwithstanding  the  diversi- 
ty of  pleasing  objects  that  fill  up  the  canvas)  the 
principal  figure  immediately  takes  the  eye,  and  fixes 
the  attention. 

When  this  excellent  princess  was  yet  in  her  father's 
court,  she  was  so  celebrated  for  the  beauty  of  her 
person,  and  the  accomplishments  of  her  mind,  that 
there  was  no  prince  in  the  empire,  who  had  room  for 
such  an  alliance,  that  was  not  ambitious  of  gaining 
her  into  his  family,  either  as  a  daughter,  or  as  a  con- 
sort.   He,  who  is  now  the  chief  of  the  crowned  heads 
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ID  Europe,  and  was  then  king  of  Spain,  and  heir  to 
all  the  dotniniona  of  the  house  of  Auatria,  sought 
her  in  marriage.  Could  her  miDd  have  been  capti- 
rated  with  the  glories  of  this  world,  she  had  thtm 
all  laid  before  her ;  but  she  generously  declined  them, 
because  she  saw  the  acceptance  of  them  was  incon- 
sistent  with  what  she  esteems  more  than  all  the  glo- 
mes of  this  world,  the  enjoyment  of  her  religion. 
Providence,  however,  kept  in  store  a  reward  for  sucb 
an  exalted  virtue  ;  and,  by  the  secret  methods  of  its 
wisdom,  opened  a  way  for  her  to  become  the  greatest 
of  her  sex,  4mong  those  who  ]vofess  that  faith  t* 
which  she  adhered  with  so  much  Christian  magna- 
lUmity. 

Thia,  her  illustrious  conduct,  might,  in  the  eye  of 
tbe  world,  have  lost  its  merit,  had  so  accomplished  a 
prince  «B  his  royal  highn««s  declared  his  paisioa  hr 
tbc  same  aliiance  at  that  time  ;  it  would  then  have 
been  no  wonder  that  all, other  proposals  had  been  re- 
jected. But  it  was  the  fame  of  this  heroic  constancy 
thiU  determined  his  royal  highness  to  desire  in  mar- 
riage a  princess  whose  personal  charms,  which  had 
tieSvre  been  so  universally  admired,  were  now  become 
the  least  part  of  her  character.  We,  of  the  British 
nation,  have  reason  to  rejoice,  that  such  a  proposal 
waa  made  and  accepted  ;  and  that  her  royal  highness, 
with  regard  to  these  two  successive  treaties  of  mar- 
riage, showed  as  much  prudence  in  her  compliance 
with  the  one,  as  piely  in  her  refusal  of  the  other. 

The  princess  was  no  sooner  arrived  at  Hanover, 
than  she  improved  the  lustre  of  that  court,  which  was 
before  reckoned  among  the  politest  in  Europe ;  and 
increased  the  satisfaction  of  that  people,  who  were 
befbr«  looked  upon  as  the  happiest  in  the  empire. 
She  immediately  became  tbe  darling  of  the  Princess 
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Sophia,  who  was  acknowleilijcd  in  all  the  courts  of 
Europe  llie  most  acconiplished  woman  of  ihc  age  in 
which  she  lived,  and  who  was  not  a  little  pleased  with 
the  conversation  of  one  in  whom  she  saw  so  lively  an 
image  of  her  own  youth. 

But  I  shall  insist  no  longeron  tha^  reputation  which 
her  royal  highness  has  acquired  in  other  countries. 
We  daily  discover  those  admirable  qualities  for  which 
she  is  so  justly  famed,  and  rejoice  to  see  them  exert- 
ed in  our  own  country,  where  we  ourselrea  are  made 
happy  by  their  influence.  We  are  the  more  pleased 
to  behold  the  tlirone  of  these  kingdoms  aurroundcd 
by  a  nHuicrous  and  beautiful  progeny,  when  we  cwi- 
bidcr  the  virtues  of  those  from  whom  tliey  descend. 
Not  only  the  features,  but  the  mind  of  the  parent  is 
often  copied  out  in  the  offspring.  But  the  princcu 
ve  are  speaking  of,  takes  the  sut^st  method  of  mak- 
ing  her  royal  issue  like  herself,  by  instilling  early  into 
their  minds  all  the  principles  of  religion,  virtue,  and 
lionour,  and  seasoning  their  tender  years  with  all  that 
knowledge  which  they  ai-e  capable  of  receiving. 
What  may  we  not  hope  from  such  an  uncommmi 
care  in  the  educauon  of  the  children  of  Great-Bri> 
taint  who  are  directed  by  such  precepts,  and  will  be 
formed  by  such  an  example  I 

The  conjugal  virtues  are  so  remarkatde  in  her  roy- 
al highness,  as  to  deserve  tliose  just  and  generous  re- 
turns of  love  and  tenderness,  for  which  the  prince 
her  husband  is  so  universally  celebrated. 

But  there  is  no  part  of  her  royal  highness's  cha- 
racter which  we  observe  with  greater  pleasure,  than 
lliat  behaviour  by  which  she  has  so  much  endeared 
herself  to  his  majesty  j  though  indeed  we  have  no 
i-eaaon  to  be  surprised  at  this  mutual  intcrcoorae  of 
duty  aad  affection,  when  we  consider  so  wise  and  vir- 
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tuous  a  princess  possessing,  in  the  same  sacred  per- 
son, the  kindest  of  fathers,  and  the  best  of  kings.  And 
here  it  is  natural  for  us  to  congratulate  our  own  good 
fortune,  who  see  our  sovereign  blessed  Avith  a  nume- 
rous issue,  among  whom  are  heirs  male  in  two  direct 
descents,  which  has  not  happened  in  the  reign  of  any 
English  king  since  the  time  of  his  majesty's  great 
ancestor,  Edward  the  Third,  and  is  a  felicity  not  en- 
joyed by  the  subjects  of  any  other  of  the  kings  of 
£urope,  who  are  his  contemporaries.  We  are  like 
men  entertained  with  the  view  of  a  spacious  land- 
scape, where  the  eye  passes  over  one  pleasing  pros- 
pect into  ;inother,  till  tlie  sight  is  lost  by  degrees  in  a 
saccessio>i.  of  delightful  objects,  and  leaves  us  in  the 
persuasion  tiiat  there  remains  still  more  behind. 

But  if  we  regard  her  royal  highness  in  that  light, 
which  diffuses  the  greatest  glory  around  a  human 
character,  we  shall  find  the  Christian  no  less  conspi- 
cuous than  the  princess.  .She  is  as  eminent  for  a  sin- 
cere piety  in  tlie  practice  of  religion,  as  for  an  invio- 
lable adherence  to  its  principles.  She  is  constant  in 
her  attendance  on  the  daily  offices  of  our  church,  and 
by  her  serious  and  devout  comportment  on  these  so- 
lemn occasions,  gives  an  example  that  is  very  often 
too  much  wanted  in  courts.  ■ 

Her  religion  is  equally  free  from  the  weakness  of 
superstition,  and  the  sourness  of  enthusiasm.  It  is 
not  of  that  uncomfortable,  melancholy  nature  which 
disappoints  its  own  end,  by  appearing  unamiable  to 
those  whom  it  would  gain  to  its  interests.  It  disco- 
vers itself  in  the  genuine  effects  of  Christianity,  in 
affability,  compassion,  benevolence,  evenness  of  mind, 
and  all  the  offices  of  an  active  and  universal  charity. 

As  a  cheerful  temper  is  the  necessary  result  of 
these  virtues,  so  it  shines  out  in  all  the  parts  of  her 
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eonvemdon,  aai  disitpates  those  apprehensions 
which  naturaJly  han^  on  the  timorous  or  the  modest, 
when  they  are  admitted  to  the  honour  of  her  pre- 
sence. There  is  none  that  docs  not  listen  with  plea- 
sure to  a  person  in  so  high  a  station,  who  conde- 
scends to  make  herself  thus  agrecabie  by  mirth  with- 
out levity,  and  mi  without  ill-nature. 

Her  royal  highness  is,  indeed,  possessed  of  all 
those  talents  which  make  convci-sation  either  delight- 
ful or  improving.  .\s  she  has  a  fine  taste  of  the  elc- 
g:ani  arts,  and  is  skilled  in  several  modem  languages, 
her  discourse  is  not  confined  tothc  ordinary  subjects 
or  forms  of  conversatior.,  but  can  adapt  itself  with  an 
uncommon  grace  to  every  occasion)  and  entertain  the 
politest  persons  of  different  nations.  1  need  not 
mention,  what  is  observed  by  every  one,  that  agreea- 
ble turn  which  appears  in  her  sentiments  upon  the 
most  ordinary  affairs  of  life,  and  which  is  so  suitable 
to  the  delicacy  of  her  sex,  the  politeness  of  heredu* 
cation,  and  the  splendour  of  her  quality. 

I:  would  be  vain  to  think  of  drawing  into  the  com- 
pass of  this  paper,  the  many  eminent  virtues  which 
adorn  the  character  of  this  great  princess  ;  but,  as  it 
is  one  chief  end  of  this  undertakiug  to  make  the 
people  sensible  of  the  blessings  which  they  enjoy  un* 
ikr  his  majesty's  reign,  I  could  not  but  lay  hold  on 
this  opportunity  to  speak  of  that  which  ought  in  jus- 
-.icc  to  be  reckoned  among  the  greatest  of  them. 
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f^OR  the  honour  of  his  majesty,  and  the  safety  of 
Ina  gOTemmenti  ve  cannot  but  observe,  that  those 
who  haw  appeared  the  greatest  enemies  to  both,  are 
of  thitt  rank  of  ni«i,  who  are  commoniy  distin^ishc'd 
by  the  titleof  Pox-hunters.  As  sevens  of  these  hare 
bad  no  pan  of  their  edocation  in  cities,  camps,  or 
»»rta,  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  are  of  greater  or* 
oaiiKnt  or  use  to  the  nation  in  which  they  live.  It 
Rould  be  an  everlasting  reproach  to  politics,*  should 
mch  men  be  able  to  overturn  an  establishment  which 
Ima  been  formed  by  the  wisest  laws,  and  is  supported 
jf  the  ablest  heads.  The  wrong  notions  and  preju- 
liccs  wlHch  cleave  to  many  of  these  country  ^entle- 
imen,  who  have  always  lived,  out  of  the  way  of  being 
setter  informed,  are  not  easy  to  be  conceived  by  a  per- 
son who  has  never  conversed  with  them. 

That  1  nwy  give  my  readers  an  image  of  these  ni- 
-■]  statesmen,  I  shall,  without  farther  preface,  set 
lawn  an  account  of  a  discourse  1  citanced  to  haive 
nthoBC  of  them  some  tirae  ago.  I  was  travelling 
•wards  one  of  the  remote  pans  of  Eiiglojid,  when* 
tbout  three  o'clock  in  theaftemoon,  seeing  a  country 
jentleman  trotting  before  me  witb  a  spaniel  by  his 
lorse's  side,  I  made  up  to  him.  Our  conversation 
tpened,  as  usual,  upon  the  weather,  in  which  wc  were 
rery  unanimous  ;  having  both  agreed  that  it  was  too 
Iry  for  the  season  of  the  year.  My  fellow  traveller, 
)pon  this,  observed  Jo  mc*  tkftt  there  had  beca  no 
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good  weather  since  the  revolution.  I  was  a  IftiJe 
startled  at  so  extraorclinary  a  remark)  but  would  not 
interrupt  him  till  he  proceeded  to  tell  me  of  the  fine 
weather  they  used  to  have  in  King  Charles  the  Se- 
cond's reign.  I  onlj  answered,  that  1  did  not  see  botr 
thc  badness  of  the  weather  could  be  the  king's  fitult  J 
and,  without  waiting  for  his  reply,  asked  him  whose 
house  it  was  we  saw  upon  a  rising  ground  at  a  littk 
distance  from  us.  He  told  me  it  belonged  to  an  old 
fantastical  cur,  Mr.  Such-a-one,  '  You  must  hare 
heard  of  him,'  says  he,  '  he's  one  of  the  Rump.'  I 
knew  the  gentleman's  character  upon  hearing  his 
name,  but  assured  him  that  to  my  knowledge  he  wu 
a  goofl  churchman  :  '  Ay  1*  says  he  with  a'kiod  of 
suiprise,  '  Wc  were  told  in  the  country,  that  he  spoke 
twice  in  the  queen'stime  against  taking  off  the  duties 
upon  French  claret.'  This  naturally  led  us  into  the 
proceedings  of  late  parliaments,  upon  which  occasi<m 
he  affirmed  roundly,  that  there  had  not  been  one  good 
law  passed  since  King  William's  accession  (o  the 
throne,  except  the  act  for  preserving  the  game.  1 
had  a  mind  to  see  him  out,  and  therefore  did  not  care 
for  contradicting  hitn.  '  Is  it  not  hard,'  says  he, '  thit 
honest  gentlemen  should  be  taken  into  custody  of 
messengers  to  prevent  them  from  acting  according 
to  their  consciences  ?  But,'  says  he,  '  what  can  we 
expect  when  a  parcel  of  factious  sons  of  whores— :>—' 
He  was  going  on  in  great  passion,  but  chanced  to 
miss  his  dog,  who  was  amusing  hlniself  about  a  bush, 
that  grew  at  some  distance  behind  us.  We  stood  stilt 
till  he  had  whistled  him  up ;  when  he  fell  into  a  long 
panegytic  upon  his  s])aiiiel,who  seemed  indeed  excel- 
lent  in  his  kind  :  but  1  found  the  most  remarkable  ad- 
venture of  his  life  was,  that  he  had  once  like  to  have 
worried  a  dissenting  teacher.     The  master  could 
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hardly  sit  on  his  horse  for  laughing  all  the  wliile  he 
was  giving  me  the  particulars  of  tliis  story,  which  I 
found  had  mightily  endeared  his  clog  to  him^  and,  as 
he  himself  told  me,  had  made  him  a  great  favourite 
among  all  the  honest  gentlemen  of  the  country.  We 
were  at  length  diverted  from  tbis  piece  of  mirth  by  a 
post-boy,  who  winding  his  honi  at  us,  my  companion 
gave  him  two  or  three  curses,  a;.d  left  Uie  way  clear 
for  him.  <  I  fancy,'  said  I,  '  that  post  brings  news 
from  Scotland.  I  shall  long  to  see  the  next  Gazette.' 
^  Sir,'  says  he,  *- 1  make  it  a  rule  never  to  believe  any 
of  your  printed  news.  We  never  sec.  Sir,  how  things 
go,  except  now  and  then  in  Dyer's  Letters,  and  1  read 
that  more  for  the  style  than  the  news.  The  man  has 
a  clever  pen  it  must  be  owned.  But  is  it  not  strange 
that  we  should  be  making  war  upon  church-of- Eng- 
land men,  with  Dutch  and  Swiss  soldiers,  men  of  anti- 
monarchical  principles  ?  these  foreigners  will  never 
be  loved  in  England,  Sir  ;  they  have  not  that  wit  and 
good  breeding  Uiat  we  have.'  I  must  confess  I  did 
not  expect  to  hear  my  new  acquaintance  value  him- 
self upon  these  qualifications,  but,  finding  him  such 
a  critic  upon  foreigners,  I  asked  him  if  he  had  ever 
travelled  ;  he  tojd  mc,  he  did  not  know  what  travel- 
ling was  good  for,  but  to  teach  a  man  to  ride  the  great 
horse,  to  jabber  French,  and  to  talk  against  passive 
obedience :  to  which  he  added,  that  he  scarce  ever 
knew  a  traveller  in  his  life  who  had  not  forsook  his 
principles,  and  lost  his  hunting  seat.  *  For  my  part,* 
says  he,  '  I,  and  my  father  before  me,  have  always 
been  for  passive  obedience,  and  shall  be  always  for 
opposing  a  prince  who  makes  use  of  mii:istcrs  that 
arc  of  another  opinion.  But  where  dv:  you  intend  to 
inn  to  night  V  (for  we  were  now  come  '^  sight  of  tlie 
next  town)  '  I  can  help  you  to  a  very  gwOd  landlord* 
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if  f  on  will  go  along  vhh  me.  He  is  a  lusty,  jolly  fel- 
low, tiM  lives  well,  at  least  three  yards  in  the  girt, 
and  the  best  church-of-England  man  upon  the  road.' 
I  hod  a  curiosity  to  see  this  high-church  inn-keeper, 
as  well  as  to  enjoy  more  of  the  conversation  of  my 
fellow-traveller,  and  therefore  readily  consented  to 
set  our  horses  together  for  that  night.  As  we  rode 
^e  by  ude,  through  the  town,  I  was  let  into  the 
characters  of  all  the  principal  inhabitants  whom  we 
met  in  our  way.  One  waa  a  dog,  another  a  whelp, 
another  a  cur,  and  another  the  son  of  a  bitch,  under 
which  several  denominations  were  comprehended  alt 
that  voted  on  the  Whig  side  in  the  last  election  of 
burgesses.  As  for  those  of  his  own  party,  he  distin- 
guished  them  by  a  nod  of  bis  head,  and  asking  them 
how  they  did  by  their  Christian  names.  Upon  our 
arrival  at  the  inn,  my  companion  fetched  out  the  jolly 
landlord,  who  knew  him  by  his  whistle.  Many  en- 
dearments and  private  whispers  passed  between 
them  j  though  it  was  easy  to  see,  by  the  landlord's 
scratching  his  head,  that  tilings  did  not  go  to  their 
wishes.  The  landlord  had  swelled  his  body  to  a  pro- 
digious size,  and  worked  up  his  complexion  to  a 
standuig  crimson,  by  his  zeal  for  the  prosperity  of 
the  church,  which  he  expressed  every  hour  of  the 
day,  as  his  customers  dropped  in,  by  repeated  bum* 
pcrs.  He  had  not  time  to  go  to  church  himself,  but, 
as  my  friend  (old  me  in  my  ear,  had  headed  a  mob  at 
the  pulling  down  two  or  three  meeting-houses. 
AVIiile  supper  was  preparing,  he  enlarged  upon  the 
happiness  of  the  neighbouring  shire;  'For,'  sayshc, 
'  thci-e  is  scarce  a  Presbyterian  in  the  whole  countiy, 
uxccpt  the  bisiicp.'  In  short,  I  found  by  his  dis- 
course thai  he  had  learned  a  great  deal  of  politics, 
but  not  one  word  of  religion,  from  the  parson  of  his 
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paurUh ;  and,  indeed^  that  he  had  scarce  any  other  no« 
tkm  of  reli^Dy  but  that  it  consisted  in  hating  Presby- 
terians. I  had  a  remarkable  instance  of  his  notions 
in  this  particular.  Upon  seeing  a  poor  decrepid  old 
woman  pass  under  the  window  where  we  sat,  he  de- 
sired me  to  take  no  notice  of  her ;  and  afterwards  in- 
formed me,  that  she  was  generally  reputed  a  witch 
by  the  country  people,  but  that,  for  his  part,  he  was 
apt  to  beUeve  she  was  a  Presbyterian. 

Supper  was  no  sooner  served  in,  than  he  took  oc- 
casion,  from  a  shoulder  of  mutton  that  lay  before  us, 
to  cry  up  the  plenty  of  England,  which  would  be  the 
happiest  country  in  the  world,  provided  we  would  live 
within  ourselves.     Upon  which,  he  expatiated  on  the 
ioccmveniences  of  trade,  that  carried  from  us  the 
commodities  of  our  country,  and  made  a  parcel  of  up- 
starts as  rich  as  men  of  the  most  ancient  families  of 
England.     He  then  declared,  frankly,  that  he  had 
always  been  against  all  treaties  and  alliances  with  fo- 
reigners ;  *  Our  wooden  walls,'  says  he,  ^  are  our  se- 
curity, and  we  may  bid  defiance  to  the  whole  world, 
especially  if  they  should  attack  us  when  the  militia  is 
out.'     I  ventured  to  reply,  that  I  had  as  great  an  opi- 
nion of  the  English  fleet  as  he  had ;  but  I  could  not 
see  how  they  could  be  paid,  and  manned,  and  fitted 
out,  unless  we  encouraged  trade  and  navigation.     He 
replied,  with  some  vehemence,  that  he  would  under- 
take to  prove  trade  would  be  the  ruin  of  the  English 
nation.     I  would  fain  have  put  him  upon  it ;  but  he 
contented  himself  with  affirming  it  more  eagerly,  to 
which  he  added  two  or  three  curses  upon  the  London 
merchants,  not  forgetting  the  directors  of  the  bank. 
After  supper  he  asked  me  if  I  was  an  admirer  of 
punch  ;  and  he  immediately  called  for  a  sneaker.    I 
took  this  occasion  to  insinuate  the  advantages  of 
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trade^  by  observing  to  him,  that  the  water  was  the 
oxAy  native  of  England  that  could  be  made  use  of  on 
this  occasion :  but  that  the  lemons,  the  brandy,  the 
sugar,  and  the  nutmeg,  were  all  foreigners.  This 
put  him  into  some  confusion  ;  but  the  landlord,  who 
overheard  me,  brought  him  off,  by  affirming  that,  for 
constant  use,  there  was  no  liquor  like  a  cup  of  Eng- 
lish water,  provided  it  had  malt  enough  in  it.  My 
'squire  laughed  heartily  at  the  conceit,  and  made  the 
landlord  sit  down  with  us.  Wc  sat  pretty  late  over 
our  punch ;  and,  amidst  a  great  deal  of  improving 
discourse,  drank  the  healths  of  several  persons  in  the 
country,  whom  I  had  never  heard  of,  that,  they  both 
assured  me,  were  the  ablest  statesmen  in  the  nation ; 
and  of  some  Londoners  whom  they  extolled  to  the 
«kies  for  their  wit,  and  who,  I  knew,  passed  in  town 
for  ully  fellows.  It  .being  now  midnight,  and  mjr 
friend  perceiving  by  his  almanac  that  the  moon  was 
-up,  he  called  for  his  horses,  and  took  a  sudden  reso- 
lution to  go  to  his  house,  which  was  at  three  miles 
distance  from  the  town,  after  having  betliought  him- 
self that  he  never  slept  well  out  of  his  own  bed.  He 
«hook  me  very  heartily  by  the  hand  at  parting,  and 
discovered  a  great  air  of  satisfaction'in  his  looks,  that 
he  had  met  with  an  opportunity  of  showing  his  parts, 
and  left  me  a  much  wiser  man  than  he  ibund  me. 
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lUU  in  modnim  supra  tit,  et  Mtpe  vemtnum 
Jiorsibui  inspirani. 

VlKG 

^  the  wars  of  Europe  which  were  waged  among 
our  forefathers,  it  was  usual  for  the  enemy,  when 
there  was  a  king  in  the  field,  to  demand  by  a  trum- 
pet in  what  part  of  the  camp  he  resided,  that  they 
might  avoid  firing  upon  the  roy:ii  pavilion.  Our 
party  contests  in  England  were  heretofore  managed 
with  the  same  kind  of  decency  and  good  breeding. 
The  person  of  the  prince  was  always  looked  upon  as 
sacred;  and  whatever  severe  usage  his  friends  or 
ministers  met  with,  none  presumed  to  dii*ect  their 
iiostilities  at  their  sovereign.  The  enemies  of  our 
present  settlement  are  of  such  a  coarse  kind  of  make, 
and  so  equally  void  of  loyalty  and  good  manners,  that 
they  are  grown  scurrilous  upon  tiic  royal  family,  and 
treat  the  most  exalted  (characters  with  the  mo$t  on<^ 
*p7obriou9  lai)«|fuai9e« 

This  petulance  in  conversation  is  particularly  ob- 
served to  prevail  among  some  of  that  sex  where  it 
appears  the  most  unbecoming  and  the  most  unnatural. 
Many  of  tliese  act  with  the  greater  licentiousness,  be- 
cause they  know  they  can  act  with  the  greater  impu- 
nity. This  consideration,  indeed,  engages  the  most 
generous  and  well-bred  even  of  our  she-malecontents, 
to  make  no  ill  use  of  the  indulgence  of  our  lawgivers : 
and  to  discover  in  their  debates  at  least  the  delicacy 
of  the  woman,  if  not  the  duty  of  the  subject.  But  it 
15  generally  remarked,  that  every  one  of  them,  who  in 
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a  shrew  in  domestic  life,  is  now  become  ft  scold  in 
polices.  And  as  for  those  of  the  part]',  who  are  of  a 
superior  rank  and  unblemished  virtue,  it  must  be  a 
melancholy  reflection  for  them  to  consider  that  all  the 
common  vomen  of  the  town  are  of  their  side ;  for 
which  reason  they  ought  to  preserve  a  more  than  or- 
dinary  modesty  in  their  satirical  excurrions,  that  their 
characters  may  not  be  liable  to  suspicion. 

If  there  is  not  some  method  found  out  for  allaying 
these  heats  and  animosities  among  the  fair  sex,  one 
does  not  know  to  what  outrages  they  may  proceed. 
I  remember  a  hero  in  Scarron,  who,  finding  himself 
opposed,  by  a  mixed  muldtudc  of  both  sexes,  with  a 
great  deal  of  virulent  language,  after  having  brought 
them  to  a  submission,  gave  order  (to  keep  them  from 
doing  farther  mischief)  that  the  men  should  be  dis- 
armed of  their  clubs,  and  that  the  women  should  have 
their  nails  pared.  We  are  not  yet  reduced  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  applying  such  violent  remedies ;  butas  we 
daily  receive  accounts  of  ladies  battling  it  on  both 
sides,  and  that  those  who  appearagainst  the  constitu- 
tion make  war  upon  their  antagonists  by  many  unfair 
practices  and  unwarrantable  methods,  I  think  it  is 
vci'y  convenient  there  should  be  a  cartel  settled  be- 
tween them.  If  they  have  not  agreed  upon  any  thing 
of  this  nature  among  themselves,  I  would  propose  to 
Uiera  the  following  plan,  in  which  I  have  sketched 
out  several  rules  suited  to  the  politest  sex  in  one  of 
the  most  civilized  nations. 

That,  in  every  political  rencounter  between  wo- 
man and  woman,  no  weapon  shall  be  made  uaeof  but 
the  tongue. 

That,  in  the  course  of  the  engagement,  if  either  of 
t^  combatants,  finding  herself  bard  pressed  by  her 
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adversary^  shall  proceed  to  personal  reflections  or  dis- 
covery of  secrets,  they  shall  be  parted  by  the  standers 
by. 

That,  when  both  sides  are  drawn  up  in  a  full  assem- 
bly, it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  above  five  of  them  to 
talk  at  the  same  time. 

That,  if  any  shall  detract  from  a  lady's  character 
(unless  she  be  absent)  the  said  detractress  shall  be 
forthwith  ordered  to  the  lowest  place  of  the  room. 

That  none  presume  to  speak  disrespectfully  of  his 
majesty,  or  any  of  the  royal  family,  on  pain  of  three 
hours*  silence. 

That  none  be  permitted  to  talk  spitefully  of  the 
court,  unless  they  can  produce  vouchers  that  they 
have  been  there. 

That  the  making  use  of  news,  which  goes  about  in 
whisper,  unless  the  author  be  produced,  or  the  fact 
well  attested,  shall  be  deemed  fighting  with  white 
powder,  and  contrary  to  the  laws  of  war. 

That  any  one  who  produces  libels  or  lampoons, 
shall  bo  regarded  in  the  same  manner  as  ouc  who 
shoots  with  poisoned  bullets. 

That  when  a  lady  is  thoroughly  convinced  of  the 
falsehood  of  any  story  she  has  related,  she  shall  give 
her  parole  not  to  tell  it  for  a  certain  truth  that  winter. 

That  when  any  matter  of  doubt  arises,  which  can- 
not otherwise  be  decided,  appeal  shall  be  made  to  a 
toast,  if  there  be  any  such  in  the  company. 

That  no  coquette,  notwithstanding  she  can  do  it 
with  a  good  air,  shall  be  allowed  to  sigh  for  the  dan- 
ger of  the  church,  or  to  shiver  at  the  apprehensions 
of  fanaticism. 

That  when  a  woman  has  talked  an  hour  and  a  half, 
it  shall  be  lawful  to  call  her  down  to  order. 
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As  this  ciril  discord  among  the  sisterhood  of  Great- 
Britain  is  likely  to  engage  them  in  a  long  and  linger- 
ing war,  consisting  altogether  of  drawn  battles,  it  is 
tlie  more  necessai*y  that  there  should  be  a  caitcl 
settled  among  them.  Besides,  as  our  English  la- 
dies arc  at  present  the  greatest  stateswomen  in  Eu- 
rope, they  wii!  be  in  danger  of  making  themselves 
the  most  unamiable  part  of  their  sex,  if  they  continue 
to  give  a  lonse  to  intemperate. language,  and  to  a  low 
kind  of  ribaldry^  which  is  not  used  among  the  women 
of  fashion  in  any  other  country. 

Discretion  and  good  nature  have  been  always  look- 
ed upon  as  the  distinguishing  ornaments  of  female 
conversation.  The  woman,  ^  whose  price  is  above 
rubies,'  has  no  particular  in  the  character  given  of 
her  by  the  wise  man,  more  endearing,  than  that 
<  she  openeth  her  mouth  with  wisdom,  and  in  her 
tongue  is  the  law  of  kindness.'  Besides,  every  fierce 
she-zealot  should  consider,  that  however  any  of  the 
otlier  sex  may  seem  to  applaud  her  as  a  parusani 
there  is  none  of  them  who  would  not  be  afraid  of  asso- 
ciating himself  with  her  in  any  of  the  more  private 
relations  of  life. 

I  shall  only  add,  that  there  is  no  talent  so  pernicious 
as  eloquence,  to  those  who  have  it  not  under  com- 
mand :  for  which  reason,  women,  who  arc  so  liberal- 
ly gifted  by  nature  hi  this  particular,  ought  to  study, 
with  the  greatest  application,  the  lules  of  female 
oratory,  delivered  in  that  excellent  treatise,  entitled 
The  Government  ol'  tlie  Tongue.  Had  that  author 
foreseen  the  political  ferment  which  is  now  raised 
among  the  sex,  he  would  probably  have  made  his  book 
larger  by  some  chapters  than  it  is  at  present :  but 
what  is  wanting  in  that  work,  may,  I  hope,  in  some 
measure, be  supplied  by  the  above  writtep  cari(*I. 
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/ariftUfiM  wiriigeritii ^ ^ 

V(M. 

A  Phtbician  makes  use  of  Tarious  mediods  Tortlte 
recoTciy  of  sick  persons  ;  ami  though  some  of  them 
are  painful,  and  al)  of  them  disagreeable,  his  patient! 
are  never  an^ry  at  him,  because  they  know  he  has 
nothing  in  view  besides  the  restoring  of  them  to  » 
good  state  of  health.  I  am  forced  to  treat  the  disaf- 
fected part  of  his  majesty's  subjects  in  the  same  man* 
ncr,  and  may  therefore  reasonably  expect  the  same 
returns  of  good  wilt.  I  propose  nothing  to  myself 
but  tfaeir  happiness  as  the  end  of  all  my  endeavours ; 
and  am  forced  to  adapt  different  remedies  to  those 
different  constitutions,  which  arc  to  be  found  in  sucb 
a  distempered  multitude.  Some  of  them  can  seethe 
unreasonable,  and  some  of  them  the  ridiculous,  sidA 
4)f  wrong  principles,  and,  according  to  the  different 
frame  of  their  minds,  reject  an  opinion  as  It  carries 
in  it  either  the  appearance  of  wickedness,  or  of  dan- 
ger,  or  of  folly, 

I  have  endeavoured  to  expose  in  these  several 
lights  the  notions  and  practices  of  those  who  are  the 
enemies  to  onr  present  establishment.  But  there  is 
a  set  of  arguments,  which  I  have  notyet  touched  up- 
on, and  which  often  succeed,  when  all  others  fail. 
There  are  many  who  will  not  quit  a  project,  though 
they  find  it  pernicious  or  absuid  i  but  will  readily 
desist  from  it,  when  they  are  convinced  it  is  imprtc- 
cicahle.    An  attempt  to  subvert  the  present  gorem- 
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ment  is,  God  be  thanked,  of  thii  nature.  I  shall 
therefore  apply  the  considers tloDs  of  this  paper  ra- 
ther to  the  discretion  tlian  the  virtue  of  our  malecon- 
tenCB,  who  should  act  in  the  present  juncture  of  af- 
fairs like  experienced  gamesters,  that  tlirow  up  their 
CBtds  when  they  know  the  game  is  in  the  cacmy's 
hand,  without  giving  themselves  any  unnecessary 
rexatioQ  in  playing  it  out. 

In  the  reign  of  our  two  last  British  sovcreigm, 
those  who  did  not  favour  their  interest  might  be  un- 
generous enough  to  act  upon  the  prospect  of  a  change, 
considering  the  precarious  condition  of  their  health, 
and  tlieir  want  of  issue  to  succeed  them.  But  at 
pi'cscnt  we  enjoy  a  king  of  along-lived  ikmily,  who  is 
in  the  vigour  of  his  agej  and  blessed  with  a  numerous 
progeny.  To  this  we  may  add  his  remarkable  steadi- 
ness in  adhering  to  those  schemes  which  he  has 
formed  upon  the  maturest  deliberation,  and  that  sub- 
missive deference  of  his  royal  highness,  both  from 
duly  and  Inclination,  to  all  the  measures  of  his  royal 
father.  Noi-  must  we  omit  that  personal  valour  so 
peculiar  to  his  majesty  and  his  illustrious  house, 
which  would  be  sufficient  to  vanquish,  as  we  find  it 
actually  deters,  both  his  foreign  and  domestic  ene- 
mies. 

This  great  prince  is  supported  by  the  whole  Pro- 
testant interest  of  Europe,  and  strengthened  with  a 
long  range  of  alliances  that  reach  fi-om  one  end  of  the 
continent  to  the  other.  He  has  a  great  and  power- 
ful king  for  his  son-in-law ;  and  can  himself  com- 
mand, when  he  pleases,  the  whole  strength  of  an 
electorate  in  the  empire.  Such  a  combination  of 
sovereigns  puts  one  in  mind  of  the  apparition  of  gods 
which  discouraged  £neas  from  opposing  the  will  of 
.hetTcn,    When  bis  eyes  were  cleared  of  that  mor- 
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tal  cloud  which  hung  upon  them,  be  saw  the  several 
celestial  deities  acting  in  a  confedenLCjr  against  him, 
and  immediately  gave  up  a  cause  which  was  exclu* 
ded  from  all  possibility  of  success. 

But  it  is  the  greatest  happiness,  as  well  as  the 
greatest  pleasure,  of  our  sovereign,  that  his  chief 
strength  lies  in  his  own  kingdoms.  Both  the  branches 
of  our  legislature  espouse  his  cause  and  interest  with 
a  becoming  duty  and  zeal.  The  mcst  considerable 
and  wealthy  of  his  subjects  are  convinced,  that  the 
prosperity  of  our  sovereign  and  his  people  are  inse- 
parable :  and  we  are  very  well  satisfied,  that  his  ma- 
jesty, if  the  necessity  of  affairs  should  require  it, 
might  find,  among  the  most  dutiful  of  his  subjects, 
mea  celebrated  for  their  niilitary  characters,  above 
any  of  the  age  in  which  they  live.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion  but  his  majesty  will  be  as  generally  valued  and 
beloved  in  his  British  as  he  is  in  his  German  domi- 
nions, when  he  shall  have  time  to  make  his  royal  vir- 
tues equally  known  among  us.  In  the  mean  while 
we  have  the  satisfaction  to  find,  that  his  enemies  have 
been  only  able  to  make  ill  impressions  upon  the  low 
and  ig:norant  rabble  of  the  nation ;  and  to  put  the 
dregs  of  the  people  into  a  ferment. 

We  have  already  seen  how  poor  and  conlcmptible 
a  force  has  been  raised  by  those  who  have  dared  to 
appear  openly  against  bis  majesty,  and  how  they  were 
headed  and  encouraged  by  men  whose  sense  of  their 
guilt  made  them  desperate  in  forming  so  rash  an  en- 
terprise, and  dispirited  in  the  execution  of  it.  But 
we  have  not  seen  that  strength  which  would  be  ex- 
erted in  the  defence  of  his  majesty,  the  Protestant  re- 
li^on,  and  the  British  liberties,  were  the  danger 
great  enough  to  require  it.  Should  the  king  be  redu- 
ced to  the  necessity  of  setting  up  the  royal  standard, 
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how  many  thousands  would  range  themselves  under 
it :  what  a  concourse  would  there  be  of  nobles  and 
patriots !  We  should  sec  men  of  another  spirit  than 
what  has  appeared  amon^  the  enemies  to  our  coun- 
try, and  such  as  would  outshine  the  rebellious  part  of 
their  fellow -subjects  as  much  in  their  gallantry  as  in 
their  cause. 

I  shall  not  so  much  suspect  the  understanding  of 
our  adrersaries,  as  to  think  it  necessary  to  enforce 
these  considerations)  by  putting  them  in  mind  of  that 
fidelity  and  allegiance  which  is  so  visible  in  his  ma- 
jesty's fleet  and  army  i  or  of  many  other  particulars ; 
which,  in  all  human  probability>  will  perpetuate  our 
present  form  of  government,  and  ivhich  may  be  sug- 
gested to  them  by  their  own  private  thoughts. 

The  pai'ty,  indeed,  tliat  is  opposite  to  our  present 
happy  settlement)  seeni  to  be  driven  out  of  the  hopes 
of  all  human  methods  for  caiTying  on  their  cause,  and 
are  tlierefore  reduced  to  the  poor  comfort  of  prodl- 
^ca  and  old  women's  fables.  They  begin  to  sec  ar- 
mies in  tlie  clouds,  wiien  all  upon  the  earth  have  for- 
saken them.  Nay,  i  have  been  lately  shown  a  writ- 
ten prophecy,  that  is  handed  among  tliein  with  great 
secrecy,  by  which  it  appears  their  chief  reliance  at 
present  is  upon  a  Cheshire  miller  who  was  bom  with 
two  thumbs  tijwn  one  hand. 

I  have  addressed  this  whole  paper  to  the  despair  of 
our  in  ale  con  tents,  not  with  a  design  to  aggra\-ate  the ' 
pain  of  it,  but  to  use  it  as  a  means  of  making  them 
happy.  Let  them  seriously  consider  the  vexation 
and  disquietude  of  mind  that  they  are  treasuring  up 
for  themselves,  by  struggling  with  a  power  which 
will  be  always  too  hard  for  dicm  ;  and  by  converting 
his  majesty's  reign  into  their  own  misfortune,  which 
every  impartial  man  must  look  upon  as  the  greatest 
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blesaing  to  his  country.  Let  Uicm  extinguish  those 
pusions,  whicli  can  only  embitter  their  lives  to  tfaem, 
and  deprive  them  of  their  share  in  the  happiness  of 
the  commumty.  They  may  conclude  that  his  ma- 
jesty) in  spite  of  aoy  opposition  they  can  form  against 
bim,  will  maintain  his  just  autJiority  over  them  ;  and 
whatever  uneasiness  they  may  give  themselves,  they 
can  create  nooe  in  bim,  «xceptine  only  because  they 
prevent  him  from  exerting  equally  his  natural  good- 
ness and  benevolence  to  every  subject  in  his  domi- 
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Qnid  at  lapiadia}  tender  idna  vtlU  aljKt  tdem  noUe. 

If  we  may  believe  the  observation  which  is  made  of 
UB  by  foreigners,  there  is  do  nation  in  Europe  so 
much  given  to  change  as  the  English.  There  aro 
*ome  who  ascribe  this  to  the  fickleness  of  our  cli- 
mate }  and  others  to  the  freedom  of  our  government, 
l^'rom  one,  or  both  of  these  causes,*  their  writers  de- 
rive that  variety  of  humours  which  appears  among 
the  people  in  general,  and  that  inconsistency  of  cha- 
racter which  is  to  be  fouTid  in  almost  every  particu- 
lar person.  But  as  a  man  should  always  be  upon  his 
guard  against  the  vices  to  which  he  is  roost  exposed) 
so  we  sbould  take  a  more  than  ordinary  care  not  to 
lie  at  the  mercy  of  the  weather  in  our  moral  con- 
duct, ttor  to  make  a  capricious  use  of  tliat  libertf 
which  we  enjoy  by  the  happiness  of  our  civil  cousti- 
ttition. 
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This  instability  of  temper  ought^  in  a  particular 
manner,  to  be  checked,  when  it  shows  itself  in  poli- 
tical affairs,  and  disposes  men  to  wander  from  one 
scheme  of  government  to  another :  since  such  a  fic- 
kleness of  behaviour  in  public  measures  cannot  but 
be  attended  with  very  fatal  effects  to  our  country. 

In  the  first  place,  it  hinders  any  great  undertaking, 
which  requires  length  of  time  for  its  accomplishment, 
from  being  brought  to  its  due  perfection.  There  is 
not  any  instance  in  history  which  better  confinns  this 
observation,  than  that  which  is  still  fresh  in  every 
one's  memory.  We  engaged  in  the  late  war  with  a 
design  to  reduce  an  exorbitant  growth  of  power  in 
the  most  dangerous  enemy  lo  Great-Britain.  Wc 
gained  a  long  and  wonderful  scries  of  victories,  and 
had  scarce  any  thing  left  to  do,  but  to  reap  the  fruits 
of  them  :  when,  on  a  sudden,  our  patience  failed  us ; 
we  grew  tired  of  our  undertaking;  and  received 
terms  from  those  who  were  upon  the  point  of  ^ving' 
us  whatever  we  could  have  demanded  of  them. 

This  mutability  of  mind  in  the  English  makes  the 
ancient  friends  of  our  nation  very  backward  to  en- 
gage with  us  in  such  alliances  as  are  necessary  for 
our  mutual  defence  and  security.  It  is  a  common 
notion  among  foreigners,  that  the  English  are  good 
confcdcVates  in  an  enterprise  which  may  he  despatch- 
ed within  a  short  compass  of  time  ;  but  that  they  are 
not  to  be  depended  upon  in  a  work  which  cannot  be 
finished  without  constancy  and  perseverance.  Our 
late  measures  have  so  blemished  our  national  credit 
in  this  particular,  that  those  potentates,  who-  are  en- 
tered into  treaties  with  his  present  majesty,  have 
been  solely  encouraged  to  it  by  their  confidence  in 
his  personal  firmness  and  integrity. 
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I  need  not,  after  this,  suggest  to  my  reader  the  ig- 
nominy and  reproach  that  blls  up<m  a  nation,  which 
distinguishes  itself  among  its  neighbours  by  such  a 
wavering  and  unsettled  conduct. 

This  our  inconsistency  in  the  pursuit  of  schemes 
wtiich  have  been  thoroughly  digested,  has  as  bad  an 
influence  on  our  domestic  as  on  our  foreign  affairs. 
We  are  told,  that  the  famous  Prince  of  Condg  used 
to  ask  the  English  ambassador,  upon  the  arrival  of  a 
mail, '  Who  was  secretary  of  state  in  England  by  that 
post  ?'  as  a  piece  of  raillery  upon  tlie  fickleness  of 
our  politics.  But  what  has  rendered  this  a  misfor- 
tune to  our  country,  is,  that  public  ministers  have  no 
sooner  made  themselves  masters  of  their  business, 
than  they  have  been  dismissed  from  their  employ- 
ments ;  and  that  this  disgrace  has  befallen  very  ma- 
ny of  them,  not  because  they  have  deserved  it,  but 
because  the  people  love  to  see  new  faces  in  high 
posts  of  honour. 

It  is  a  double  misfortune  to  a  nation,  which  is  thus 
given  to  change,  nhcn  they  have  a.  sovereign  at  the 
head  of  them,  that  is  prone  to  fall  in  with  all  the 
turns  and  veerings  of  the  people.  Salluet,  the  gravest 
of  all  the  Roman  historians,  who  had  formed  his  no- 
tions of  regal  authority  from  tlie  manner  in  which  he 
saw  it  exerted  among  tlie  barbarous  nations,  makes 
the  following  remark:  Pltrumque  regit  -voiuntatftf 
Uti  vehementft,  tic  mobile*,  tt/ie  i}i»x  »i&i  advor*K. 
«  The  wills  of  kings,  as  they  are  generally  vehement, 
are  likewise  very  fickle,  and  at  different  times  oppo- 
site to  themselves."  Were  there  any  colour  for  this 
general  observation,  how  much  does  it  redound  to  the 
honour  of  such  princes  who  are  exceptions  to  it  1 

The  natural  consequence  of  an  unsteady  govem- 
ment,  is  the  perpetuating  of  strife  and  faction  amonfc 
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a  divided  people.  Whereas,  a  king^  who  persistB  in 
those  schemes  which  he  has  laid,  aiid  has  no  other 
view  in  them  but  the  good  of  his  subjects,  extin- 
guishes all  hopes  of  advancement  in  those  who  would 
grow  great  by  an  opposition  to  his  measures,  and  in- 
sensibly unites  the  contending  parties  in  their  com- 
mon interest. 

Queen  Elizabeth,  who  makes  the  greatest  figure 
among  our  English  sovereigns,  was  most  eminently 
remarkable  for  that  steadhiess  and  uniformity  which 
ran  through  all  her  actions,  during  that  long  and  glo- 
rious reign.  She  kept  up  to  her  choson  motto  in 
every  part  of  her  life ;  and  never  lost  sight  of  tl)Ose 
great  ends,  which  she  proposed  to  herself  on  her  ac- 
cession to  the  throne,  the  happiness  of  her  people,  and 
the  strcngthemng  of  the  Protestant  interest.  She 
often  interposed  her  royal  authority  to  break  the 
cabals  which  were  forming  aj^^ainst  her  first  minis- 
ters, who  grew  old,  and  died  in  those  stations  which 
they  filled  with  so  great  abiiitics.  By  this  means  she 
baffled  the  many  attempts  of  her  foreign  and  domes- 
tic enemies,  and  entirely  broke  the  wliole  force  and 
spirit  of  that  party  among  her  subjects,  which  was 
popishly  affected,  and  which  was  not  a  little  formida- 
ble in  tlie  beginning  of  her  reign. 

The  frequent  changes  and  alterations  in  public  pro- 
ceedings, the  multiplicity  of  schemes  introduced  upon 
one  another,  with  the  variety  of  short-lived  favourites^ 
that  pi*evailcd  in  their  several  turns  under  tlie  go- 
vernment of  her  successors,  have,  by  degrees,  bro- 
ken us  into  those  unhappy  distinctions,  and  parties, 
which  have  given  so  much  uneasiness  to  our  kings* 
and  so  often  endangered  the  safety  of  their  people. 

I  question  not  but  every  impartial  reader  hath  been 
beforehand  with  mcy  in  considering,  on  this  occa&ioxH 
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the  happiness  of  our  country  under  the  government 
of  his  present  majesty  ;  who  is  so  deservedly  famous 
for  an  inflexible  adherence  to  those  counsels  which 
have  a  visible  tendency  to  the  public  good,  and  to 
those  persons  who  heaitily  concur  with  liim  in  pro- 
moting these  his  generous  designs. 

A  prince  of  this  character  will  be  dreaded  by  his 
enemies^  and  served  with  courage  and  zeal  by  his 
friends ;  aqd  will  either  instruct  us,  by  his  examplCf 
to  Bx  the  unsteadiness  of  our  poUtics,  or,  by  his  con- 
duct, hinder  it  from  doing  us  any  prejudice. 

Upon  the  whole,  as  there  is  no  temper  of  mini 
more  unmanly  in  a  private  person,  nor  more  perni- 
cious to  the  public  in  a  member  of  the  community! 
than  that  changeableness  with  which  we  are  too  just- 
ly branded  by  all  our  neighbours,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
that  the  sound  part  of  the  nation  will  give  no  farther 
occasion  for  this  reproach,  but  continue  steady  to  that 
happy  establishment  which  has  now  taken  place 
among  us.  And  as  obstinacy  in  prejudices,  which 
are  detrimental  to  our  country,  ought  not  to  be  mis- 
taken for  that  virtuous  resolution  and  firmness  of 
mind  which  is  necessary  to  our  preservation,  it  is  to 
be  wished  that  the  enemies  to  our  constitution  would 
so  far  indulge  themselves  in  this  national  humour,  as 
to  come  into  one  change  more,  by  falling  in  with  that 
plan  of  government  which  at  present  they  think  fit 
to  oppose.  At  least,  we  may  expect  tliey  will  be  so 
wise  as  to  show  a  legal  obedience  to  the  best  of  kingSf 
who  profess  the  duty  of  passive  obedience  to  tb^ 
worst. 
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BtUa  viri  paumque  gerantf  qutit  beUa  gertJida. 

Viiio. 

tVHEN  the  Athenians  had  long  contended  against 
the  powier  of  Philip,  he  demanded  of  then\to  giye  up 
their  orators^  as  well  knowing  their  opposition  would 
be  soon  at  an  end,  if  it  were  not  irritated,  from  time 
to  time,  by  these  tongue*warriors.  I  have  endea- 
voured, for  the  same  reason,  to  gain  our  female  ad- 
versaries, and,  by  that  means,  to  disarm  the  party  of 
its  principal  strength.  Let  them  give  us  up  their 
women,  and  we  know  by  experience  how  inconsider- 
able a  resistance  we  are  to  expect  from  their  men. 

This  sharp  political  humour  has  but  lately  prevail- 
ed in  so  great  a  measure,  as  it  now  does,  ajnong  the 
beautiful  part  of  our  species.  They  used  to  employ 
themselves  wholly  in  the  scenes  of  a  domestic  life, 
and,  provided  a  woman  could  keep  her  house  in  or- 
der, she  never  troubled  herself  about  regulating  the 
commonwealth.  The  eye  of  the  mistress  was  wont 
to  make  her  pewter  shine,  and  to  inspect  every  part  of 
her  household  furniture  as  much  as  her  looking-glass. 
But,  at  present,  our  discontented  matrons  are  so  con- 
versant in  matters  of  state,  that  they  wholly  neglect 
their  private  affairs  :  for  we  may  always  observe,  that 
a  gossip  in  politics  is  a  slattern  in  her  family.  It  is, 
indeed,  a  melancholy  thing  to  see  the  disorders  of  a 
household  that  is  under  the  conduct  of  an  angry 
stateswoman,  who  lays  out  all  her  thoughts  upon  the 
public,  and  is  only  attentive  to  find  out  miscarriages 
in  the  ministry.    Several  women  of  this  turn  i^rc  so 
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earnest  in  contending  for  faerediUiy  right,  that  they 
wholly  neglect  the  education  of  their  own  sons  and 
heirs ;  and  are  so  taken  up  with  their  zeal  for  the 
ahurch,  that  they  cannot  find  time  to  teach  their  chil- 
dren their  cattchism.  A  lady  who  thus  intrudes  in- 
to the  province  of  the  men,  was  so  astonishing  a  cha- 
racter among  the  old  Romans)  that,  when  Amxsia 
presented  herself  to  speak  before  the  senate,  they 
looked  upon  it  as  a  prodigy,  and  soon  sent  measen- 
^rs  to  bquire  of  the  oracle>  what  it  might  portend 
to  the  commonwealth. 

It  would  be  manifestly. to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
British  cause,  should  our  pretty  loyalists  profess  an 
iodifference  in  state  affairs,  whUe  their  disaffected 
usters  are  thus  industrious  to  the  prejudice  of  their 
country ;  and  accordingly  we  have  the  satisfaction  to 
find  our  she-associates  are  not  idle  upon  this  occa- 
sion. It  is  owing  to  the  good  principles  of  these  bis 
majesty's  fair  and  faithful  subjects,  that  our  country- 
women appear  no  less  amiable  in  tlie  eyes  of  the 
male  world,  than  they  have  done  in  former  ages.  For 
where  a  great  number  of  flowers  grow,  the  ground, 
at  a  distance,  seems  entirely  covered  with  them,  and 
we  must  walk  into  it,  before  we  can  distinguish  th* 
several  weeds  that  spring  up  In  such  a  bcautirul  mass 
of  colours.  Our  great  concern  is,  to  find  defoimiiy 
can  arise  among  so  many  charms,  and  that  the  most 
lovely  parts  of  the  creation  can  make  themselves  the 
moat  disagreeable.  But  it  is  an  observation  of  the 
philosophers,  that  the  best  things  may  be  corrupted 
into  the  worst ;  and  the  ancients  did  not  scruple  to 
affirm,  that  the  furies  and  the  graces  were  of  the 
same  sex. 

As  1  should  do  tlie  nation  and  themselves  good 
service,  if  I  could  draw  the  ladies,  who  still  kold  out 
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oguRSt  hja  majesty,  into  tlte  inteKBt  of  our  preaent 
cstabUahment,  I  ali&ll  propose  to  their  aeiious  coosi- 
(leratioD)  the  several  inconveniences  which  those 
among  them  undergOt  who  iiave  not  yet  surrendered 
10  the  government. 

They  should  first  reflect  on  the  great  sufferings  and 
l>ersecutioiis  to  which  they  expo&e  themselves  by  the 
obstinacy  of  tlieir  behaviour.  They  lose  their  ele^ 
tioni  in  every  club  where  they  are  act  up  for  touts. 
They  are  obliged  by  their  priociples  to  stick  a  patch 
on  the  most  unbecoming  sideof  their  foreheads.  They 
forego  the  advantage  of  birtli-day  suits.  They  are  in- 
ftulted  by  the  loyalty  of  claps  and  hisses  every  titoe 
they  appear  at  a  play.  They  receive  no  benefit  from 
the  army,  and  arc  never  the  better  for  all  the  young 
fellows  that  wear  hats  and  feathers. ,  They  are  forced 
to  live  in  the  country  and  feed  their  chickens ;  at  the 
same  time  that  they  might  show  themselves  at  court) 
find  appear  in  brocade,  if  they  behaved  themaelves. 
well.  In  short,  what  must  go  to  the  heart  of  ererj 
fine  woman,  they  throw  themselves  quite  out  of  the 
fashion. 

The  above-mentioned  motive  must  have  an  in0u- 
CDce  upon  the  gay  part  of  the  sex  ;  and  as  for  thots 
who  are  actuated  by  more  soblime  and  moral  princi* 
pies,  they  should  consider,  that  they  cannot  signalize 
themselves  as  malecontents,iyithout  breaking  through  ' 
all  the  amiable  instincts  and  softer  virtues,  which  are 
peculiarly  ornamental  to  woman  kind.  Their  timor- 
ous, gxintle,  modest  behaviour ;  their  affability,  meek- 
ness, good  breeding,  and  many  other  beaut iful disposi- 
tions of  mind,  must  be  sacrificed  to  a  blind  and  furious 
zeal  for  they  do  not  knotvwhat.  Aman  is  startled  when 
he  sees  a  pretty  bosom  heaving  with  such  party  rage, 
as  is  disagreeable  evea  in  tbat  sex  which  is  pf  »  more 
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coarse  and  rugged  miJce.  And  yet  such  is  oar  mis- 
fortane,  that  we  sometimes  ace  a  pair  of  stays  ready  to 
burst  with  sedition  ;  and  licar  the  most  masculine  pas- 
sions expressed  in  the  sweetest  voices.  I  have  lately 
been  told  of  a  country  gentlewoman,  pretty  mucbfam- 
edforchis  virility  of  behaviour  in  party  disputes,  who, 
upon  venting  her  notions  very  freely  in  a  strange 
place,  was  carried  before  an  honest  justice  of  the 
peace.  This  prudent  magistrate,  observing  her  to 
be  a  large  black  woman,  and  finding  by  her  discourse 
that  she  was  no  better  than  a  rebel  in  a  riding  hood, 
began  to  suspect  her  for  my  Lord  Nitliisdalc  ;  till  a 
stranger  came  to  her  rescue,  who  assured  him,  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  tliat  he  was  her  husband. 

In  the  next  platx,  our  British  ladies  may  consider, 
that,  by  interesting  themselves  so  zealously  in  the  af- 
fairs of  tlic  public,  iliey  are  engaged,  without  any  ne- 
cessity, in  the  crimes  which  are  often  committed  even 
by  the  beat  of  parlies,  and  whicii  thcyare  naturally  ex- 
empted from  by  the  privilege  of  their  sex.  The 
worst  character  a  female  could  formerly  arrive  at, 
was,  of  being  an  ill  woman  ;  but  by  tlicir  present  con- 
duct, she  may  likewise  deserve  the  character  of  an  ill 
subject.  They  come  in  for  their  share  of  political 
guilt,  and  have  found  a  way  to  make  themselves  much 
greater  criminals  than  their  mothers  before  them. 

1  have  great  hopes  that  these  motives,  when  they 
sen  assisted  by  their  own  reflections,  will  incline  the 
fair  ones  of  the  adverse  party,  to  come  over  to  the 
national  interest,  in  which  their  own  is  so  highly  con- 
cerned ;  especially,  if  they  consider,  that  by  these  su- 
perfluous employments,  which  they  take  upon  them 
as  partisans,  they  do  not  only  dip  themselves  in  an  un- 
,nece»»ary  guiit,  but  are  obnoxious  to  a  grief  and  an- 
guish of  mind,  which  doth  not  properly  fall  within 
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their  lot.  And  here  I  would  advise  every  one  of  these 
exasperated  ladies,  who  indulge  that  opprobrious  elo- 
€|uence  which  is  so  much  in  fashion,  to  reflect  on 
Esop's  fable  of  the  viper.  *  This  little  animal,'  says 
the  old  moralist,  *  chancing  to  meet  with  a  file,  began 
to  lick  it  with  her  tongue  till  the  blood  came  ;  which 
gave  her  a  very  silly  satisfaction,  as  imagining  the 
blood  came  from  the  file,  notwithstanding  all  the  smnt 
was  in  her  own  tongue/ 
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■  ■  Dii  visa  tecundeni. 

Ltc. 

_  • 

xT  is  an  old  observation,  that  a  time  of  peace  is  al- 
ways a  time  of  prodigies ;  for,  as  our  news-writers 
must  adorn  their  papers  with  that  which  the  critics 
call  the  marvelloua^  they  are  forced,  in  a  dead  calm  of 
affairs,  to  ransack  every  element  for  proper  amuse- 
ments, and  either  to  astonish  their  readers,  from  time 
to  time,  with  a  strange  and  wonderful  sight,  or  be 
content  to  lose  their  custom.  The  sea  is  generally 
filled  with  monsters,  when  there  ai^  no  fleets  upon 
it ;  mount  .^tna  immediately  began  to  rage  upon  the 
extinction  of  the  rebellion  ;  and  wo  to  the  people  of 
Catanea,  if  the  peace  continues  ;  for  they  are  sure  to 
be  shaken  every  week  with  earthquakes,  till  they  are 
relieved  by  the  siege  of  some  otlier  great  town  in 
Europe.  The  air  has  likewise  contributed  its  quota 
of  prodigies.  We  had  a  blazing  star  by  the  last  mail 
from  Genoa ;  and,  in  the  present  dearth  of  battlesi 
have  been  very  opportimely  entertained,  by  persons 
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«f  undoubted  credit,  with  a  civil  war  in  the  clouds, 
vhere  our  sharp-sighted  ina.ccoi.ieiits  discovered 
■nuif  objects  iiinsible  to  an  eye  that  is  dininied  by 
Whig  principles. 

I  question  not  but  this  paper  vrill  fall  in  with  the 
present  humour,  since  it  contains  a  very  remarkable 
vision  of  a  Highland  seer,  who  is  famousi  among  tlie 
inaiintainB,  and  known  by  the  name  of  Second -sighted 
Sawney.  Had  be  been  able  to  write,  we  might  pro- 
bably have  seen  this  vision  sooner  in  print ;  for  it  hap- 
pened to  him  very  early  in  the  late  hard  winter;  and 
is  transmitted  to  me  by  a  student  at  Glasgow,  who 
took,  the  whole  relation  from  him,  and  stuck  close  to 
the  facts,  though  he  has  delivered  them  in  his  own 
style. 

"  Sawney  was  descended  of  an  ancient  family, 
very  much  renowned  for  their  skill  in  prognostics. 
Moat  of  his  ancestors  were  second -sighted,  and  his 
mother  but  narrtiwly  escaped  being  burnt  for  a  witch. 
As  he  was  going  out  one  morning  very  early  to  steal 
a  sheep,  he  was  seized  on  the  sudden  with  a  fit  of 
second-sight.  The  face  of  the  whole  country  about 
him  was  changed  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  and  pre- 
sented him  with  a  wide  prospect  of  new  scenes  and 
objects,  which  he  had  never  seen  till  that  day. 

"  He  discovered,  at  a  great  distance  from  him,  a 
large  fi^ric,  which  cast  such  a  gliittering  light  about 
It,  that  it  looked  like  a  huge  rock  of  diamond.  Upon 
the  top  of  it  was  planted  a  standard,  btrcaming  in  a 
strong  northern  wind,  and  embroidered  with  a  mix- 
ture of  thistles  and  flower-de-luces.  As  he  was 
amu«ng  himself  with  tliis  strange  sight,  he  heard  s 
-bagpipe  at  some  distance  behind  him,  and,  turning 
about,  saw  a  general,  who  seemed  very  much  ani- 
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maicfl  with  ihe  sound  of  iCt  niarcliing  towards  him  &i 
the  head  of  a  numerous  anny.  He  learnt)  upon  in- 
quiry, that  thiy  were  making  a  procesuon  lo  tttc 
Btructiirc  which  stood  before  him,  and  which  he  found 
was  llic  Temple  of  Rebellion.  He  immo^tely 
struck  ill  with  them  ;  but  described  thia  march  to  the 
temple  niili  so  much  horror,  that  he  shiTei-ed  every 
joint  all  UiC  vliilc  he  spoke  of  it.  They  were  forced 
to  cluiubi'i'  over  so  ni:uiy  rocks,  and  to  tread  upon  the 
bt'iiik  of  so  many  jireciptces,  that  they  were  very  often 
ill  danger  of  their  lives.  Sawney  declaixd,  that  for 
liis  own  pan,  lie  walked  in  fear  of  his  neck  every  step 
he  took.  Upon  their  coming  within  a  few  furlongsvf 
the  temple,  iliey  passed  ttii'ough  a  very  thick  grorCi 
consecrated  to  adiity  who  wasknwwn  by  the  name  of 
Ti-cason.  Tlicy  liurc  dispersed  ihemselveB  into  abun- 
dance of  labyrinths  aiid  covci-cd  walks,  which  led  to 
the  temple.  Tbe  |i:ith  was  so  veiy  slip]>ery,  tlie  shade 
so  exceciliiig  glooniy,  a^id  the  whole  wood  so  full  of  { 
echoes,  that  tlicy  were  fin'ced  to  march  with  the  great- 
est wai'tncss,  circumspection,  and  silence.  They,  at 
length,  aiiived  at  ilic  great  gale,  which  was  the  prin-  | 
cipal  avenue  to  that  magnificent  fabric.  Sawney 
stood  some  time  at  tiie  entrance  to  observe  the  splen- 
dour of  Uic  building,  and  was  not  a  little  entertained 
with  a  prodigious  nmnber  of  statues,  which  were 
planted  up  and  down  in  a  spacious  court  tliat  lay  be- 
fore it ;  but,  upon  exan>ining  it  niore  nicely,  he  found 
tlie  wliulc  fabric,  ^v'hich  made  such  a  glittering  tp- 
pearance,  and  seemed  impregnable,  was  composed  of 
ice,  and  tliat  the  several  statues,  wliieh  seemed  at  a 
distance  to  be  made  of  the  whitest  marble,  were 
nothing  else  but  so  many  figures  in  snow.  The  front 
of  the  temple  was  very  curiously  adorned  with  sUrs 
and  garters,  ducal  coronets,  generals'  stafis,  and  nuuiv 
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'"Other  emblcma  of  honour  wrought  in  the  most  beauii- 
'  fill  frost  woriE.     After  having  stood  at  gaze  some  time 
"before  this  great  ^tc,  he  discovered  on  it  an  inscrip- 
ttidn,  signifying  it  to  be  the  t^aie  c/ firrjiiri/.    There 
WM  erected  near  it  a  f;rcat  colossus  in  snow,  that  had 
%tVD  fiices,  and  vtm  dressed  like  a  Jesuit,  with  one  of 
*itt  hantis'  upon  a  tiuuk)  ant)  the  other  grasping  a  dag- 
ffjCr.     Upon  ctitering  into  tlic  court,  he  took  a  parti- 
ta euUr  surrey  of  several  of  the  figures.     There  was 
•»  Sedition  with  a  trumpet  in  her  hand,  and  Rapine  in 
rthe  garb  of  a  Highlander.    Amhitiun,  Envy,  Dis- 
-  gntcet  Poverty,  and  Disappointment,  were  all  of  them 
rreprMented  under  their  proper  emblems.    Among 
.  ethtr  sutnes,  he  observed  that  of  Rumour  whisper- 
■ingan  idiot  in  the  ear,  who  was  the  representative  of 
Credulity ;  and  Faction,  embracing,  with  lier  hundred 
arms,  Oii  old-faaliioncd  figure  in  a  steeple-crowned 
hat,tliat  was  designed  to  express  a  cunninf;  old  ^^ip- 
seyi  called  Passive  Obedience.    Zeal  too  had  a  place 
among  tlic  rest,  with  a  bandage  over  her  eyes,  though 
one  would  not  liave  expected  to  liavc  seen  Iicr  repre- 
sented in  snow.     But  the  most  rcniai-kalile  abject  in 
this  court-yard,  was  a  huge  tree  that  ijrew  up  before 
tlie  porch  of  the  temple,  and  was  of  the  same  kind 
with  that  which  Vir^l  tells  us  flourished  at  tho  en- 
trance of  the  infernal  regions;  for  it  bore  nothing  but 
dreams,  which  tiungin  cluaters  under  cwr}- leaf  of  it. 
The  travellers  refreshed  themscltcs  in  the  shade  of 
thu  tree,  before  tlicy  entered  the  Temple  of  Rebel- 
lion, and  after  tltuir  fri^rhts  and- fatigues,  received 
great  comfort  in  the  fruit  which  fell  from  it.     Al 
^ngth  the  gates  of  the  temple  flew  open,  and  the 
crowd  rushed  into  it.     In  tlic  centre  of  it  was  a  Rrim 
idol,  with  a  suoi'd  in  the  right  luind,  and  a  tinlirand  in 
the  left.    The  lore  part  of  the  pedestal  was  curiously 
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embossed  with  a  iriumph,  while  the  back  part,  that 
lay  more  out  of  sights  was  filled  with  gibbets  and 
<axes.  This  dreadful  idol  is  worshipped,  like  several 
of  old,  with  human  sacrifices,  and  his  votaries  were 
consulting  among  themselves,  how  to  gratify  him 
-with  hecatombs ;  when,  on  a  sudden,  th^y  were  sur- 
prised with  the  alarm  of  a  great  light,  which  appeared 
In  the  southern  part  of  the  heavens,  and  made  its  pro« 
gross  directly  towards  them.  This  light  appeared  itf 
a  great  mass  of  flame,  or  rather  glory,  like  that  of  the 
sun  in  its  strength.  There  were  three  figures  in  the 
midst  of  it,  who  were  known  by  their  several  biero« 
glyphics,  to  be  Religion,  Loyaltyi  and  V^our.  Th# 
last  had  a  graceful  air,  a  blooming  countenance,  ax^ 
a  star  upon  his  breast,  which  shot  forth  several  point- 
ed beams  of  a  i>cculiar  lustre.  The  glory  which  en* 
compassed  them,  covered  the  place,  and  darted  its 
rays  with  so  much  strength,  that  the  whole  fabric,  aud 
all  its  ornaments,  began  to  melt.  The  several  em- 
blems of  honour,  whicli  were  wrought  on  the  front  in 
the  brittle  materials  above-mentioned,  trickled  away 
under  the  first  impressions  of  the  heat.  In  short,  tlie 
thaw  was  so  violent,  that  the  temple  and  statues  ran 
oflT  in  a  sudden  torrent,  and  the  whole  winter-piece 
was  dissolved.  The  covered  walks  were  laid  open 
by  ilie  light  which  slione  tI)rough  every  part  of  them, 
;;.nd  the  dream -tree  withered  like  the  famous  gourd 
that  was  smitten  by  the  noon-day  sun.  As  for  the 
votaries,  they  h.'ft  the  place  with  the  greatest  precija- 
laticn,  and  dispersed  themselves  by  flight  into  a 
thousand  diifercnt  paths  amoji:^  the  mountains." 
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tainndia  lamin 
rVuMmil,  itifinffur  mob/uil  nnu  in  i/to. 

UviD.  M», 

Sir  Francis  Bacon,  in  his  dedication  btforcliislliii 
U)r)-of  Henry  the  Sevtnth,  observes,  thai  i>o-j'-tKbl(: 
times  arc  the  best  to  live  in,  though  not  so  propii-  !■• 
nirtlisli  materials  for  a  writer :  ns  hilly  countries  af- 
ford the  most  entertaining  prospects,  ihoiigh  a  man 
irould  choose  to  travel  through  a  plain  one.  To  this 
\vc  may  add,  that  the  limts,  which  arc  full  of  ilisor- 
ders  and  tumults,  oic  likewise  the  fullest  of  iu>t'ur 
lion.  Histi)ry,  indeed,  furnishes  lis  with  vi  ry  iUsti:ict 
accounts  of  f:iciions,  couHpiracies,  ti\il  wars,  ai.d  re- 
ijeHions,  with  the  fatal  coiiscquan-cs  tliat  itic.nil 
'.hcin':  btit  tlicy  do  nut  make  such  deep  luul  biLinf; 
impressions  on  our  niiiids,  as  ivenls  of  ihe  same  nn 
-lire,  to  which  ue  h^ve  ou:silvis  Iiecn  \vii:[isMS,;.:.d 
in  whi'  'i  v/c,  or  oi:r  rri<.*ii(ls  and  aeiiu.ii!ii;iiiri-,  hiw 
'jcen  aiilTert'rs.  As  ailwrsity  makes  a  man  ivise  in 
Ms  private  alfuirs.  eivil  cahimUies  jjive  liiin  priiik'iue 
;ind  eircumspi-'ciion  in  his  public  conduct. 

The  misi-rirs  of  the  civil  war  under  the  reijjn  oi' 
Ein^  Charles  the  I^irsi,  and  ihc  conseijucnces  wtileh 
ensued  iip'>n  them,  did,  fur  many  yearn,  delir  the  in- 
habitants of  0111-  island  fr'jm  the  ihou),'lits  of  tnKa:^iti]^ 
anew  insticli  desprr.itc  undeitakhi^s ;  and  convinceil 
them,  by  fata]  cxpi. ritnce,  thai  nothinij:  could  he  so 
pernicious  lo  the  English,  and  so  opposite  to  the  ge- 
nius of  the  people,  as  the  suhversitm  of  monarchj-. 
Ill  the  like  iiiaiuier  wc  may  hope  that  the  great  ex- 
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licnscs  bruuglit  upon  llic  nation  bj'  the  pivscnt  rebel- 
lion; the  sufTenngs  <»f  innocent  people,  who  havu 
lived  ill  tliat  plaec,  wliich  was  t1]c  scene  uf  it ;  with 
'.hui.  (Iivailfitl  pi-osjKct  of  ruin  anri  confusion  which 
must  have  rollowcil  its  success;  will  secure  us  from 
the  like  attempta  for  the  future,  and  fix  his  majc&ty 
Upon  the  throne  of  Great-Britain ;  especially  when 
tliosc  who  arc  prompted  to  sucli  wicked  practices  re- 
flect upon  tl)e  punishments  to  which  the  criminals 
have  e.\i>osL-d  themselves,  and  the  miseries  in  which 
they  haTC  involved  their  relations,  friends,  and  faim- 

It  will  be  likewise  worth  their  while  to  consider, 
how  such  tumults  and  riots,  as  hare  been  eiieourugcd 
by  many,  who,  we  may  hope,  did  not  propose  to  them- 
selves such  fatal  conse(]uciices,  lead  tu  a  civil  war ; 
and  how  naturally  that  seditious  kind  of  conversation, 
whicli  many  seem  to  think  consistent  with  their  reli- 
gion and  morality,  ends  in  an  open  rebellion.  I  tjues- 
tion  not  but  the  more  virtuous  aiid  considei'ate  part» 
of  our  maU'cout^nts  are  now  si'.Hig  with  a  TC17  just 
re;no''ie,  for  ihi-*  their  mannci'  of  proceeding,  which 
Iijs  so  visibly  tended  to  tlie  deMiuctioii  of  their 
fiifudb,  and  the  hulTeiin^s  of  their  counirj'.  Thi« 
may,  at  tlie  same  tinie,  prove  an  inNti'uriivc  lesson  to 
the  li'ildL^t  and  bravest  amuiiij;  tin-  diKalTucted,  not  to 
build  any  liopes  u|>uii  the  tulkaiive  zealots  of  Uicir 
p^ii'iy  ;  wlio  liavu  shown,  by  their  whole  lieliaiiour, 
t'lai  iluir  liearts  are  ifpially  filled  with  treason  and 
rowardice.  An  army  of  trumpeters  wotdd  give  as 
i^ieata  airen!j;th  to  a  cause,  as  this  confederacy  of 
iDiii^ue-iva-ri'H's  ;  wlio.  like  ihnac  miliiary  muNleinns, 
e-j!<t..nt  ilniiiseivi  s  wiih  animaiin;;  their  friends  to 
ballli',  and  rm  'lu:.  of  the  eny;-ijj;cir.eni  upcn  the  first 
onseU 
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JluL  biic  of  the  most  useful  maxima  we  coii  loaiu 
tTit.it  the  [iiTscnt  rvbelli'iii,  is.  lliat  iiutluii^  can  l.i- 
uimc  cuniL'iniHiltlc  and  in  sign!  He  ant,  than  tlic  sciiiii 
of  a  ptoiiic,  wlifii  llicy  are  instigated  a(;aJiis(  a  king, 
who  is  supported  by  tlic  two  brandies  of  the  le(;iala- 
turc  A  niub  may  pull  down  a  meeting -Iiouse,  l>ui 
will  never  be  able  to  overturn  a  government,  which 
has  J.  coura<^eou3  and  wise  ]>rince  at  the  head  of  it, 
and  one  who  is  zealously  assisted  by  the  great  coun- 
cil of  the  nation,  that  best  know  ilic  value  of  liim. 
The  authority  of  the  lords  and  commons  of  Cii-eikt- 
Briuin,  in  conjunction  with  that  of  our  sovereign,  is 
no:  to  b>i  conlioUed  by  a  tumultuaiy  rubble.  It  is  big 
with  ftecls  and  armies,  can  fortify  itself  with  what 
Uw:>  :',  shall  judge  proper  for  its  own  defence,  can 
Gotninanci  the  wmltli  of  the  kiugdom  fjv  the  itiiirliy 
of  the  jiet.plc,  and  eng;;ge  the  whole  I'roteslaiit  iu'.e- 
re>t  of  Uurope  in  so  good  and  just  a  cause.  A  disor- 
derly niuhitutle,  contending  with  the  body  of  the 
legislature,  is  like  a  man  in  a  Hi  under  the  conduct  of 
one  in  the  fuhiess  of  his  licaltii  and  strength.  Such  a 
one  is  sure  to  be  overruled  in  a  liiile  time,  though  he 
deals  about  his  blows,  and  exerts  himself  In  ibe  most 
furious  c'luvitisionb,  while  the  dislenipi  r  is  upon  him. 

W'l:  iii-iy  farther  It^arn,  f:f;m  the  ciiiise  of  the  prc- 
stiit  ri::)el!ioii,  wl.o,  atii<ijig  the  Foi'L-ign  su'.tes  hi  our 
nci;;h!jour!H.'id,  aio  liie  Hue  and  iiaiural  friends  nf 
(ireut  U:ir..i;i,.  if  we  obt.ive  v.  hieii  r  f  ilirn.  j.;ave  us 
their  assistance  in  redmi'i^  i>u.-  coiintiy  to  a  slate  of 
pt  aee  aiid  iraurjuilluy  i  a:i<l  v.  I.i<:h  of  tliem  used  ihelr 
tJiileavdiirsio  lieii^l-.li  ii  (lurr-jiifiisiims.and  plunge  Us 
iii;.i;:ll  the  evils  of  a  ei\il  \wir.  !  shall  only  ti-.!ie  no- 
tire,  vud-r  liiis  lifsd,  thai,  In  f.^viner  aijcn.  it  v,as  tin 
e«iK.taiit  i,.:liey ^f  rranre  to  raise  and  chu■r^h  ir.trs- 
tine  fuLtls  i'<iid  discords  iu  the  isle  of  Great  liritain. 
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tliat  wc  might  I'itlicr  fall  a  pi-cf  into  tlicir  liamlM,  oi- 
thut  tlicy  luigiit  prosccuic  Ihcir  designs  iipun  tlm 
coiiiiiicut  will)  lc!>a  iiiteri-uptivn.  Iiiiiunurikblc  iii- 
Biaiicts  of  thib  natui'e  occur  iit  hisitory.  Tlit-  niusit 
tcniarkal>lu  uic  was  tliat  iu  tlic  reign  or  King  Chaili'S 
the-  rii-si.  Though  tliat  prince  was  uiurriiid  lu  a 
daughter  of  Fi'uiice,  and  was  personal!)'  beloved  and 
esteemed  in  the  French  courti  it  is  well  known  ttiat 
they  ubclted  boili  parties  in  the  civil  war,  and  ahrays 
furnished  supplies  to  tlie  weaker  side,  lest  tlicre 
tliould  be  an  end  put  lu  tliose  fatal  divisions. 

We  miglit  also  obtiei-vu  thai  this  rebellion  has  been 
ameans  ordiscovi^ring  to  his  majesty)  howTiiui:h  he 
may  deptnd  upon  the  pi-ofessions  and  principles  of 
tlie  several  panies  among  his  own  subjects  j  who  arc 
those  persons  that  have  espoused  his  inicn-sts  wiih 
acal  or  indilTerencc  ;  anil  who  among  tlicni  arc  in- 
fluenced to  their  allegiance  by  places,  duty,  ur  affLC- 
liun.  But  as  these,  and  several  other  cuiisiULtutiuns, 
arc  obvious  to  the  tliouglits  of  every  readir,  I  r-liall 
conclude,  with  oliserving  how  nattn^illy  many  of 
tliose,  who  distinguish  tlicinselves  by  the  name  of  the 
High  Church,  unite  th<;mselvi.'s  lu  the  cuiisc  of  pupc- 
r>' ;  since  it  is  manifest  that  all  tlie  I'ruUhtimls  ton- 
etrncd  in  the  rebellion,  were  such  as  glurieil  in  iliis 
tlistiui'iiun. 

li  would  be  vtrj-  unjust  to  cliarge  all  who  liavf  ran- 
ged ihiniselves  under  this  new  dinuuii nation,  as  it 
thiy  bad  done  it  v'nh  a  dcsi:;n  to  favour  the  interests 
»f  pci'i-ry.  Utit  il  is  i-cnaiii,  i';ai  many  of  them,  who 
at  till  il-  first  setting  om,  were  niosi  averse  u>  the  doc- 
trinis  of  the  church  of  Utini'.',  have,  by  the  cunning 
of'iur  ailvcrsarii-s,  been  in^]ii''t;d  with  such  an  unira- 
!:oi)aMc  aversion  Hi  ih.ir  Pioici.iani  bivihren,  and 
•KUght  lo  lliiuk  so  r;ivourably  of  the  Uoinan  Catholic 
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principles  (not  to  mention  the  cndcurours  that  hare 
been  used  to  reconcile  the  doctrines  of  the  two 
cburcbeS)  which  arc  in  themaclvca  as  opposite  as 
Ggfat  and  darkness)  tliat  they  have  been  drawn  over 
inseiuiblj  into  its  interests.  It  is  no  vender,  there* 
fcre,  that  BO  many  of  these  deluded  zealots  have  been 
engaged  in  a  cause,  which  tliey  at  first  abhorred,  and 
llkn  wished  or  acted  for  the  success  of  an  enterprise, 
tfaat'inight  have  ended  in  the  cxiiipation  of  the  Pro- 
tntfatt  religion  in  this  kingdom,  and  in  all  Europe. 
In  short,  they  are  like  the  Syrians,  who  were  first 
Snitten  with  blindnesS)  and  unknowingly  led  out  of 
ibeikr.  way  into  the  capital  of  their  enemy's  country  ; 
Inanmnch  that  the  text  tells  us,  *  When  they  opened 
Ihilr  eyes,  they  found  themselves  in  the  midst  of  Sa- 
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,*.  ,  huKomiu  princifi^m,lltlrTrJt^€Iilum■ 

'        '  Jliimullniu:^"li'lfl>.runt 

/AipiriiC  nulla  (ucfiuitf. 
.4^  No*. 

I^UIS  being  a  day  in  which  the  thoughts  of  our 
(^^trymen  are,  or  ought  to  be,  employed  on  seriou* 
%1^}ecia,  I  shall  take  the  opportunity  of  that  disposi- 
lion  of  mind  in  my  readers,  to  recommend  to  them 
th^  practice  of  those  religious  anil  moral  virtues, 
witly^ut  which  all  policy  is  vain,  and  the  best  cauaC 
dcpijycd  of  its  greatest  ornament  aud  support. 
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Common  sense,  as  well  ss  the  expcncnce  of  all 
ages,  teaches  us,  Uiat  no  trovcmmciit  can  flourish 
which  doth  not  encourage  and  propagate  relig^n  and 
mondity  among  all  its  particular  members,  It  was 
an  observation  of  tlic  ancient  Romans,  that  their  em- 
pire had  not  more  increased  by  Uie  strength  of  their 
arms,  than  by  tlie  sanctity  of  their  manners  :  and  Ci- 
cero, who  seems  to  liave  been  better  versed  than  any 
of  tlieiTi,  both  in  t!ie  theory  and  the  practice  of  poll- 
lics,-niakes  ita  doubt  whethcrit were  possible  for  a 
conimunily  to  exist  that  had  not  a  prevailing  mixture 
uf  piety  in  its  constitution.  Justice,  temperance, 
huiiulity,  and  almost  every  otlicr  moral  virtue,  do  not 
only  derive  the  blessings  of  Providence  upon  those 
wlio  exercise  them,  but  arc  the  natural  means  for  ao- 
<]uirliig  the  public  pi-osperiiy.  Besides,  religious 
motives  and  instinctb  are  ho  busy  in  the  heart  of  eve- 
ry reasonable  crcatui-c,  lliat  a  man,  wlio  would  hope 
to  goveni  a  society  witliout  any  regaiil  to  these  prin- 
ciples, is  as  much  to  be  contemned  for  his  folly,  as 
to  be  detested  for  bis  impieiy. 

To  this  we  may  add,  that  the  world  is  never  sunk 
into  such  a  state  of  degeneracy,  but  they  pay  a  natu- 
ral venei-aiion  to  men  of  virtue  ;  and  rejoice  to  see 
themselves  conducted  by  those,  who  act  under  the 
awe  of  a  Supreme  Being,  and  who  think  ihcmselves 
accountable)  for  all  their  proccedi]i(;s,  to  the  great 
Judge  and  Su])crintcndent  of  human  afTairs. 

Those  of  oiir  fellow -subjects,  who  ai'c  sensible  of 
the  happiness  they  enjoy  in  hi<t  majesty's  accession 
to  the  throne,  are  obliged,  by  all  the  ihiiics  of  grati- 
tudc,  to  adore  that  Providence  which  has  so  signally 
interposed  in  our  behalf,  by  clearing  a  nay  to  the  Pro- 
testant succesMon  through  such  difliculties  as  secm- 
cdinsuperable ;  by  detecting  the  conspiracies  which 
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have  -Kv-n  juiTiicl  aivaiii>L  ii ;  :incl,  bv  niaiiv  wfnuIiT- 
(lI  c'.L'iiis,  wtukciilirjf  ilie  iiaiids,  and  bainiiij^  tl.c  vci- 
*xwi\\\>-^%  of  all  his  iiiajcsiy's  cuumits,  buih  tbrcijji)  vmO 
'iniiic'Siic. 

'rij'.*  |>.irry,  v.  bo  disiiii^juish  Uirms(.lvi:5  ..-.  li.j  u 
■/xal  iuv  ilu:  i.Ti  -s-nl  esublibbiiKiit,  sbo'.iJ'l  b*  i-.-^r-.il. 
ilia  puriicuiar  niaiuK'i\  to  discovi.,  in  viivii  wi.olc 
i.oiiducti  swell  a  rcvciTiice  i*'»r  vclitjion,  as  may  sliow 
hov.  Jlt:  oil  lid  less  ibat  rcpi'oa'li  iswiikbis  cast  upon 
iheni  bvibcir  enemies,  o*"  bciii;^  averse  to  oui  iiaiion- 
al  voiship.  While  others  ci»j.;,r-.>5is  lo  Uu  luselvt  s  the 
ijaiiie  of  zlit:  churchy  and,  .'n  a  manner,  rxronpiiMi.'. 
caie  the  best  part  of  their  fellow-subjecls ;  kt  i;> 
*.how  our.">ei\e}>  the:  ijenuiiie  sons  of  it,  by  pr*ii  I'^slii.i^ 
the  I'loeLrines  uliicli  it  tearheb.  Tlie  au\*!i.'.;::Ve  uilj 
be  \L.->ib!y  on  our  si  le,  if  ue  s.k  k  lo  iis  c->..  jitiaU ; 
V.  hlle  liuy  iriumpli  in  tliati  inpH'  ('ici.oiiiin.i;.';!  wliit  li 
ihcv  btsio\v  uuon  themselves.  'I't.-o  jilJiV  of  tlie'ii 
arc  aheady  <jpped  i?i  the  i^iiilt  of  l»erjiiry  ai.d  stfli- 
lion ;  and  as  \vc  reiiiain  uabienii^lml  m  tjtese  p.ir'J* 
#ui'ir:>,  Jtl  us  endeavour  to  ex.L-l  invwi  in  all  \\\*-  o;ht  r 
pa:i.i  ci  rili'^i«)n,  and  v  «  nLall  ouic  kly  .'■.;'!,  th^t  a  re- 
rjular  ni';raliiy  is,  in  i:s  ov.  n  i;aii.r<  .  n  t.rr  |)Oi>ui:.r.  ar-. 
v.ell  as  Tirove  uKriiorioiis,  than  anl;te::  pcrn'c  zt  .1 

\Vc  lave  likewise,  in  the  preMinJ  lin-.is  <*f  e'-ifu 
sion  anrl  disoider,  an  opi;'»!tmjii>    of  s;.ov.ii::v   ....: 
nbhorron'C  ol  s«veral    principles    v. I.i.  b  b.ivc  Im-  r. 
;>,<  rilied  to  U:»  bv  the  malice  (»f  o'sr  <  w-  niie-.     .\  i\\^ 

m 

«iflecti'>n  to  kinL;;s  arid  kinj.Iy  ;.•  .\;. :;i  ..ei:i,  v, i!:i  a 
prosieness  to  rebellion,  Iia\e  Ikim  often  \k  ly  iiiiii.siiy 
chiin^id  on  that  party  whicii  ;;i)es  i;y  the  i.ar.f  1/ 
Wliij^s.  Our  steady  and  eoiitiM:*  d  tj.ijt  tli.*  i  Vm  !iir 
iK-iHioiy  aijd  the  pres..nt  ir.-ppy  -1  i.l«  «.»•.  :.t.  v.  ••■  t'.i 
nioM  efi'i  i:iuallv  (^-.jfuic  this  eJiihux.  Osjr  iiii\.  r 
<Hrii«»  ;\liu  know  \try   A\ell  Lovr  odious  ci'n:.ii'.j.- 
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wealth  principles  are  u>  tlic  Eiiq;lisl)  naiiui)-  liuvt  in- 
vcm-cl  lliu  vury  sliibl-  ot  words  and  iliiiii;^.  ratlur 
il;:in  not  continue  to  brand  us  villi  tliiti  iniaj^inai-y 
guilt:  for  witJi  some  (if  llieae  mfn,  at  present,  loyal- 
ty to  our  king  is  rc])ublicaiiisin>  and  rebellion  pas- 
si  vo  obediriice. 

It  has  been  an  old  objection  to  tlic  prmciples  of  the 
Whigs,  that  several  of  their  leaders,  who  have  been 
ieulous  for  ndiessing  the  grievances  of  govornnieiit, 
liavc  not  behaved  diemselvcs  better  than  the  Tories 
In  donie»tic  nrcnes  of  life ;  but)  at  the  same  time, 
have  bon  public  pulriois  and  private  oppi-essors. 
This  olijoctinn,  were  it  true,  has  no  neighiiuit.  uncc 
the  iiii'ibeliLLviour  of  particular  persons  docs  not  at  uU 
effect  tli.-ir  cuuse,  and  since  a  man  may  act  laudably, 
tn  liome  nspeclh,  who  docs  not  so  in  oiliers.  How* 
ever,  it  were  to  bo  wished,  that  men  would  nut  ^\\k 
.-)i:cusiiin  cvlu  to  such  invectives ;  but,  at  the  samv 
li  ,.!.'.  -Jkv  cmiMill  the  hnppincss  of  the  whole,  lliaL 
iht  y  would  pi-i;i.-.ote  it  to  their  utmost  in  all  llielr  pri- 
vate d.;'ii.::;s  a-i.^iug  those  who  lie  more  iiimudiatcly 
within  ;'.'.{-!'.  i:il1ueiice.  In  the  nieun  whik-  1  must 
;ibservf.  i!i:il  this  reprcacli,  which  may  be  often  met 
with  both  ill  piiiit  and  e(in\'ersati<iti>  ten<ls,  in  ri-Ui[y> 
It*  ihi  liouov.r  of  the  Wlii^,  o^  it  suppu'-es  ih:,t  a 
■^rca-..-.'  it^ti;-,]  uj  justii'e  mid  humuuiiy  is  fj  hi;  tx- 
pic'eil  fi*!;iii   ihi*:;i,  than   frum  thosi'  of  the  i^ppositu 

m:v,<\  i.m-  pi'inciph-s.  Hum  by  surh  ai-tio;u  lis  mx  lU^lv 
nJtiird  mill  (;;  i.iiiiu-  friuls. 

\V.  ii;  wf-  thus  ci.iiTid  to  gti.in!  onrsilvri,  in  a  pur- 
(icul.ir  niui..Kr,  a^uinsi  tliiM.-  nii;inidiets  imp:.' ult-iis 

our  iiioi'.dity  as  iti  our  pulitics.  -.iir  '■ansc  Moi.W  he 
always  as  fluurialiiiiij  as  it  is  just.    It  is  ccrialn,  thst 
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.our  notions  have  a  more  natural  tendency  to  such  a 
practice,  as  we  espouse  the  Protestant  interest  in 
opposition  to  tliat  of  popery,  which  is  so  far  from  ad- 
Tancing  morality  by  its  doctrines,  that  it  has  weaken- 
ed, or  entirely  subverted,  many  of  tlie  duties  even  of 
natural  religion. 

I  sblUl  conclude,  with  recommending  one  virtue 
more  to  the  friends  of  the  present  establishment, 
wherein  the  Whigs  liave  been  i^markably  deficient; 
which  is  a  general  unanimity  and  concurrence  in  the 
pursuit  of  such  measures  as  are  necessary  for  the 
well-being  of  their  country.  As  it  is  a  laudable 
Freedom  of  thought  which  unshackles  tlicir  minds 
from  the  poor  and  narrow  prejudices  of  education, 
and  opens  their  eyes  to  a  more  extensive  view  of  the 
public  good ;  the  same  freedom  of  thought  disposes 
several  of  them  to  the  embracing  of  particular 
schemes  and  maxims,  and  to  a  certain  singularity  of 
opinion,  which  proves  highly  prejudicial  to  their 
eause  ;  especially  when  tliey  ai*c  encouraged  in  tliem 
by  a  vain  breath  of  popularity,  or  by  the  artificial 
praises  which  are  bestowed  on  them  by  the  opposite 
partyi-  This  temper  of  mind,  though  the  effect  of  a 
noble  principle,  very  often  betrays  their  friends,  and 
biings  into  power  the  most  pernicious  and  implaca- 
ble of  their  enemies.  In  cases  of  this  nature,  it  is 
Abt  duty  of  an  honest  and  prudent  man,  to  sacrifice 
,%  doubtful  opinion  to  the  concurring  judgment  of 
IhosQ.  whom  he  believes  to  be  well  intentioncd  to 
their  countryi  and  who  have  better  opportunities  of 
.looking  into  all  its  most  complicated  interests.  An 
honest  party  of  men,  acting  with  unanimity,  arc  of  in- 
finitely greater  consequence  than  the  same  party 
aiming  at  the  same  end  by  difTerent  views  ;  as  a  large 
diamond  la  of  a  thousand  times  greater  value  whiUt 

G   o 
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it  remains  entire,  than  when  it  is  cut  into  k  multitude 
t>f  smaller  stoncsi  notwith stand uig  they  may  each  oi' 
tlicm  be  very  curiously  set)  and  arc  all  of  the  same 
water. 


Xo,  30.— MONDAY,  Aprii.  2. 


— /,  nrbu  ti'rlulcm  illujt  lupirbit. 


As  I  ^-as  some  years  ago  engaged  in  c 
with  a  fashiuiiabk  t'rcnch  Abbui  upon  a  stibjcct 
which  the  pt'uplu  of  that  kingdom  love  to  start  in  dis- 
course, the  comparative  greatness  of  the  two  nations ; 
he  asked  nic,  '  Hon-  many  souls  1  thought  there 
miglit  be  ill  Liondon?'  I  i-cplicd,  being  willing  to 
do  my  country  all  itrc  hoiimir  1  fairly  could,  that 
there  were  sevtrai  v  ho  comi'irtcd  them  at  near  a 
million  :  but  nut  finding  that  surprise  I  expected  is 
his  countenance,  I  returned  the  question  upon  him, 
how  many  he  thought  there  might  be  iu  Paris  i  To 
vhich  he  answered,  witli  a  eerisin  grimace  of  cold- 
ness and  indifference,  *  About  ten  or  twelve  oiil- 
lions.' 

Jt  would,  Indeed,  be  incredible  to  a  tnui  vho  has 
never  been  in  France,  should  one  relate  the  extrava- 
gant notion  tlicy  entertain  of  tlicmBelreSt  uul  the 
mean  upiniuii  tiiey  have  of  their  neighbours.  There 
are  certainly  (nuin- 1:1  islanding  the  visible  decay  of 
lt.-aniiiig  and  lasie,  which  has  appeared  among  them 
of  late  years)  many  particular  persons  in  that  coun- 
try, whff  arc  eminent  in  ihc  highest  degree  far  their 
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good  5Minsc,  as  well  a*  tbrtlicir  knowlcdj^c  in  all  ihr 
iti'ls  aud  boicnrcs.  IJui  I  b^-'licve  f\ei'y  one,  uiio  i*i 
arquaiiUcd  wiiii  iluiii,  will  allow,  thai  liic  pi.oplc  ir. 
j^riicral  i'all  Tar  shoi'l  of  those  who  boixltr  upon  iIkiii, 
in  sircn;jfili  and  soliility  ot  iindci  hlandinj^.  One  wouid, 
tlicivforc.  no  nioiv  wonder  to  sec  the  most  hhaliow 
niitiou  of  luiropc  the  most  vain,  than  to  find  the.  most 
(inpry  fvilows.  in  every  dislintt  nation*  niore  conceit- 
tc:  and  censoi'U/Us  than  the  rest  ol*  their  eotmtrvmen. 
Preji:(hL.f  and  scil-sufticiency  naturally  proceed  irom 
inexperience  of  iiie  worhl,  und  it^noran;.e  of  maiikind. 
As  it  requires  bnt  very  small  aljiliiies  to  (ii»co\er  the- 
imp«-i  fectioiis  <»f  anotlu  r,  we  find  that  iTonc  are  more 
apt  to  turn  their  nei^hliours  into  ridicule,  than  those 
vho  a; c  tne  most  ridiculous  in  Uieir  own  piivatc 
fonducl. 

Those  amonp^  the  French,  ^  ho  have  seen  iiotliHig 
but  their  own  country,  can  bcarcc  bring  ihcnisclvcb  to 
believe,  tnai  u  nation,  which  lies  never  so  little  north 
of  them,  is  not  full  of  Goths  and  Vandals.  Nays 
those  amonjj;  them,  who  travel  into  foreign  parts«  arc 
so  prejudiced  in  favour  of  their  own  imaginary  po- 
liteness, that  they  are  a|>t  to  look  upon  every  thint;  as 
barbarous  in  proportion  as  it  deviates  from  \vhat  they 
find  at  home.  No  less  a  man  than  an  ambassador  of 
France,  bein;^  hi  conversation  with  our  kinjj  of  glo- 
rious memory,  and  willhij^to  encourai^e  his  majesty, 
told  him,  that  he  talked  like  a  Frenchman.  The  kin|]^ 
smiled  at  tlic  encomium  which  was  given  him,  and 
•nly  replied,  *  Sir,  I  am  sure  you  do.'  An  cmisient 
writer  of  the  last  a^^e  was  so  offended  at  this  kind  of 
Insolence,  which  showed  itself  very  plentifully  in  one 
of  their  travellers,  who  (j^avc  an  account  of  Enti;land, 
that  he  vindicated  the  honour  of  his  country,  in  a 
book  full  of  just  satire  and  higeuuitv.    I  need  not  ac- 
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iiuiuni  my  reader,  tlmt  1  nioaii  ltit>lio]}  Sprat's  aiisvc! 

Since  1  am  u])un  tliis  licad,  I  cannoi  forbear  mcn- 
lioiiiiig  sonic  pi'ofuiiiid  remarks  tliat  1  Imvc  been  late- 
ly sliowii  ill  a  I'reucli  book,  the  author  of  which  livtd, 
il  suenis,  simie  time  in  Eiit^laiid.  '  The  Englisib,' 
says  this  curious  traveller,  '  vciy  much  delitjbt  in 
pudding.  This  in  tbc  lUvoitrite  dish,  not  only  of  the 
cler)<;y)  but  of  the  people  in  general.  Pro\  iJed  there 
be  a  puildiiit;  upon  the  table,  no  matter  what  aii-  the 
othci'  dishes ;  they  arc  sure  to  make  a  feasL  They 
think  themselves  so  happy  when  they  have  a  pudding 
before  tliem,  that  if  any  one  would  tell  a  friend  he  is 
arrived  in  a  lucky  juuciurc,  the  ordii.aiy  salutation 
is,  I  am  )^lad  to  sec  you  ;  you  are  come  in  pudding- 
lime.' 

One  CEumot  have  the  heart  to  be  angry  at  this  ju- 
dicious observer,  notwitli standing  he  lias  treated  us 
like  a.  race  of  Hoticntots,  because  he  only  taxes  us 
n  iih  our  inordinate  love  of  pudding,  which,  it  must 
be  confessed,  is  not  so  elegant  a  <lish  as  frog  and  sal- 
l.id.  Every  one  who  has  been  at  P^ris,  knows  tlmt 
ji.i  !^r-ia  miluri!  jiiij^loit  is  a  fretjucnt  jest  upon  the 
Trench  sia^e  ;  as  if  corpulence  tvas  a  proper  subject 
i>Y  satire,  or  a  man  of  honour  could  help  his  tn^Dg 
fdi,  who  eats  suitable  to  his  quality. 

It  would  be  endless  to  recount  the  invectives 
which  arc  to  be  met  with  among  the  French  histo- 
rians, and  even  in  JMesti'uy  himself, against  the  man- 
::"i>i  of  our  couuii-yineii.  Their  autltors,  in  other 
kindsuf  writing,  aix-  likewise  verj-  liberal  in  charac- 
.ei's  of  the  same  natni'e.  I  cannot  forbear  mentioning 
till.'  Uarncd  Monsieur  Putin  in  particular;  who  tells 
us  ill  so  inuiiy  wui'd «, '  That  tlic  English  are  a  people 
wlioui  he  iiattirally  abhors  i '  and,  in  another  placcj 
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•That  he  looks  upon  the  English,  among  ihc  several 
nations  of  men,  as  he  docs  upon  wolves  among  the 
several  species  of  beasts.'  A  British  writer  would 
be  very  justly  charged  with  want  of  politeness,  who, 
in  retuni  to  his  civility,  should  look  upon  the  French 
as  that  part  of  mankind  which  answers  to  a  species  in 
the  brute  creation,  whom  wc  call  in  English  by  the 
name  of  monkey. 

If  tlie  Frencli  load  us  with  these  indignities,  we 
may  observe,  for  our  comfort,  that  they  give  the  rest 
of  their  borderers  no  better  quarter.  If  we  arc  a  dull, 
heavy,  phlegmatic  people,  w*e  arc,  it  seems,  no  Avorsc 
than. our  neighbours.  As  an  instance,  I  shall  set 
down  at  large  a  remarkable  passage  in  a  famous  book, 
entitled  Chevraeana,  written  many  years  ago  by  the 
celebrated  Monsieur  Chcvrcau  ;  after  having  adver- 
dsed  my  reader,  that  the  Duchess  of  Hanover,  and 
the  Princess  Elizabeth  of  Bohemia,  who  are  mention- 
ed in  it,  were  the  late  excellent  Princess  Sophia  and 
her  sister. 

*  Tilenusftour  un  ^illemand^fiarle  et  ecrit  bUn  Fran' 
fo/*,  dit  Scanner  :  Grctzcr  a  bicn  dv  t^rf/mf  fiour  un 
Memandj  dit  Ic  Cardinal  dii  Perron  :  et  le  P,  liou- 
?icurs  met  en  gucation^  si  un  jiiUtnand  /icut'ftrf  hi 
enfirit  ?  On  nr  dait  juger  ni  birn  7ii  mal  d^une  riathn 
fiarun  JtarticuHtr^  ni  d*un  /tariiculicr  fiar  ha  nation, 
II  y  a  dt's  ^lllrmandity  conimc  dia  -/Vi/wfo/.*,  (/ui  n^vnt 
ftoint  d^Vh/irit  :  des  Mltrmanda^  t/ui  'ju  tavu /:lu»  d^Hc^ 
breti^  filutt  dc  Grec^  que  Sicalij^rr  et  le  Cardinal  du 
Perron.  J^honurefort  le  P,  Roiihoura,  tjui  a  du  h-e^ 
rite  ;  main  j* one  dire^f/ue  la  France  n^a  li'Ant  de  /liun 
bel  enprit  que  J\Iadame  la  Duchesfte  de  Ifanovn:  d\:u- 
jourd*/iriin  ni  de  fi^r/ionne  filits  Holidt  ftienf  f:ux'i^fi*f  vii 
fthihfsofihe  que  I'f^foit  Afadamt  la  Princeaa*'  Fli'.ahtih 
de  Bchctncn  9a  eteur  :  elje  ne  croin  pas  que  I'on  ny«6'« 
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/r  m'mi-  litrt-  a  hraucou/:  il'ticutlriiiiciriiii  tV.llUtuagne, 
rioii!  I'n  'lujrai^  K  miri'ermrnt  bhii  iV'lre  irutli.il:, 
II  I,  a  d'aiily-H  /mnrr^^ra  en  Mh->m,s-.<;  qui  :nt  i... 
Jtmiii'iif  lie  l'i.'/.ri'.  I.ra  FraiH'i:H  iUvrn!  ('"•!  iin 
.iltiii'uiid,  liijur  t  j.-/.riiiiir  un  nr,i>rmi-  /umiiil,  rtrn.-u/: 
f  t  lir  .1l/-n:a'i,U,  r'.iniue  im  Hali-  im,  c'i-mI  un  /■'rat.jM, 
/iciir  tliri:  unj\ii  rtiin  lisuriH.  Via!  altrr  irbfi  lun  : 
eoiiiiiir  If  J'r^arr  di:  Sal-  dit  tic  Ruyttr,  il  ai  htiiiirte 
Af^mtiirt  c'fsr  biin  lianiiii-jjji:  qu'il  siil  C'hrelUn.'  Clie- 
vrxatia,  lorn.  I. 

"  Tiicnusi  says  Scaligcr,  speaks  and  writer  well 
for  a  (i[-rniaii.  (irttzcr  Iiaa  a  great  dual  of  wit  for 
a  (ii;rnian.  saj^  Cm-diii&l  Pt;tTOii.  Ami  faihcr  Bou- 
hoiiia  makes  it  a  ((iiL'stioD,  whc-ibcr  a  (ioi-i)ian  caii  be 
a  Mil :  Onu  uimlil  tioL  to  judijc  well  nr  ill  of  a  na> 
lion  from  a  ))ai'licular  pci'soii,  nor  of  a  pailiculuv  per- 
son from  his  nation.  Tlici-t;  ai-c  Germans,  as  tlic':'c  »Tti 
Fiencli. n-hu  have  no  v. it;  and  ricrmans who urc bet- 
ter  skiUi'd  in  {wi-cek  and  Hebrew  than  eiUu-'r  i>caliger 
(ir  ilie  t.'iirdiiwl  du  l*i:rron.  I  liavo  a  ijreat  honour  Cj'.' 
I'iiihtr  lloulionrs,  who  is  a  mail  of  nit-rit;  but,  will 
he  hold  to  tiny,  thut  ilicre  is  not  in  all  France,  a  per 
sun  of  in«re  wit  tliuii  the  pr('!i(.'nt  Duchess  uf  llau- 
ovtr  i  nui-  more  thoroughly  knowing  in  philDi»>ph}-, 
th:in  \t  ;>.'.  the  Ime  Prinresn  ILIizabcih  uf  Uuhenini,  her 
siHicr  ;  and  1  Ix-licvt  r.onc  can  refuse  the  same  title 
lu  m:iny  a''.aii('niicians  i:i  ricnnaiiv,  whose  works  very 
well  diserM-  lo  be  truiislaicd  into  nur  toiir^iTe.  Tlitiv 
are  other  priiici'sses  in  (iermany,  who  liaic  alau  an 
infinite  deal  of  w  it.  Tlie  Fivnch  say  ofa  man,  that 
he  is  ;i  <iL-r-inan,  wiuii  they  wouhl  signil'y  \lia'.  he  is 
(lull  and  lieavy ;  and  the  Ciernians,  as  well  ab  the  It^ 
lians,  when  tiny  wot;ld  call  a  man  a  liair-brained  cox- 
eonih,  say,  he  is  a  TrL-nchiviin.  This  is  j^oin^  too  far, 
and  is  like  the  Ciovcnior  of  iiallcc's  saying  of  Uc  Kuy- 
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ter,  the  Dutch  admiral,  <*  He  is  an  honest  man,  'tis  a 
great  pity  he  is  a  Christian." 

Havingah'eady  run  my  paper  out  to  its  usual  length, 
I  have  not  room  for  many  reflections  on  that  which  is 
the  subject  of  it.  The  last  cited  author  has  been  be- 
forehand with  me  in  its  proper  moral.  I  shall  only 
add  to  itf  that  there  has  been  an  unaccountable  dispo- 
sition among  the  English  of  late  years,  to  fetch  the 
iashion  fi*€>m  the  French,  not  only  in  their  dress  and 
behaviour,  but  even  in  their  judgments  and  opinions 
of  mankind.  It  would  however  be  reasonable  for  us, 
if  we  concur  with  them  in  their  contempt  of  other 
neighbouring  nations,  that  we  should  likewise  regard 
ourselves  under  the  same  view  i:i  \tliiclithcy  are  wont 
to  place  us.  The  rqiresentations  they  make  of  us, 
are  as  of  a  nation  the  least  favoured  by  them  ;  and,  as 
these  arc  agreeable  to  the  naturul  aversion  they  have 
for  Its,  arc  more  disadvantageous  than  the  pictures 
they  have  drawn  of  any  other  people  in  Europe. 
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Qmn'-i  Aominci,  P.  C.  qvi  dr.  rtbva  dubiU comultanii  dbodiot  amui/ijp, 
ira,  alquc  mLtrUordia  vacuos  esse  dca  t 

r^EAR  APID  SAl.rtJ'T. 

I  Have  purposely  avoided,  during  the  whole  course  of 
this  paper,  to  speak  any  thing  concerning  the  trcalnicnt 
which  is  due  to  such  persons  as  iiave  been  concerned 
in  the  laic  i*cbellion,  because  1  would  not  bccm  to  irri- 
■tatc  justice  against  those  who  are  under  ilie  prosecu- 
tion of  the  law,  nor  incense  any  of  my  readers  at;ainsl 
unhappy  though  guihy  men.     Dut  when  we  find  the 
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liroceediugsofourf^ovcmmcntiiiithis  particular,  tra- 
duced and  mi  srt.- pre  smite  di  it  is  the  duly  of  every  good 
siil>jcct  to  set  tiicm  in  their  proper  light. 

I  am  the  more  prompted  to  this  undcrtakirig  by  k 
p^nphlet.  entitled,  '  An  argument  to  prove  the  aflcc- 
tiohs  or  the  people  of  Luglaiid  to  be  the  best  security 
of  tile  government ;  humbly  olfered  to  the  coiisidcra' 
tiun  of  the  pntroiis  of  suvcrityt  and  applied  to  the  pre- 
sent junctureuf  affairs.'  Hadtliewhule  acopeof  the 
author  been  ansnerablc  to  his  title,  he  would  have  on- 
ly undei'tak en  to  prove  what  every  man  in  his  wits  it 
already  convinced  of.  Hut  the  drift  of  the  pamphlet  ii 
to  tjtir  up  oitr  compassion  towards  the  rcbclS)  and  our 
indignation  against  the  govenmicnt.  The  author,  who 
knew  thatGuchadesign  as  this  could  not  be  carried 
on  without  a  great  deal  of  artifice  and  sophistry,  hai 
puzzled  and  perplexed  bis  cause,  by  throwing  hit 
thoughts  top;cther  in  such  a  studied  confusion,  thU 
upon  this  account,  if  any,  his  pamphlet  is)  as  the  party 
have  i-t: presented  it,  unanswerable. 

The  famous  Monsieur  Bayle  compares  the  answer- 
ing of  an  imiuethodical  author  to  the  liuntingof  a  duclu 
when  you  have  him  full  in  your  sight,  and  fancy  youi|p 
self  within  reach  of  him,  he  gives  you  the  slip,  andibe- 
comes  iuvihiblc.  His  argument  is  lost  in  such  a  v^ 
riety  of  matter,  that  you  mtist  catch  it  where  you  cam 
as  it  rises  an<!  liiiiappears  in  the  scvw^l  parts  of  iiil 
discourse. 

The  writer  of  tliJs  pamphlet  could,  doubltesa,  have 
rallied  his  lh(iii^;iit!)  in  much  better  order,  if  he  had 
pUiiseJ  i  hut  he  knew  vi  ry  well,  that  error  is  not  to 
be  advaiict'd  by  perspicuity.  !ii  order,  theieforc,  to 
answer  this  paniplilet,  1  must  reduce  the  substance  of 
it  under  pmper  heads ;  and  ilisemliroil  the  tlioughts 
of  the  auihoi',  i>ince  he  did  not  tliink  fit  to  do  it  him- 
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III  the  first  place  I  shall  observe,  lliat  the  terms 
vrhicli  the  uuihor  makes  use  ol"  are  loost.-,  mineral,  and 
iiiuiefiiieil,  as  will  be  shown  in  thesi(}iKl  ot'this  paper; 
and,  \^  h:il  less  becomes  a  lair  reasoner,  I.e  ]»uir»  u  i  oi,'- 
and  invidious  names  on  every  tliin(^\  to  colour  a  Llsc 
way  ufarjjuint^.  He  allows  that '  xUv  rdxis  in{!i>pu- 
lably  merit  to  be  severely  chastisi  d  ;  that  tlu  y  deserve 
it  according  to  law;  and  tliat  it  they  arc  pu-.iirilicd, 
tliey  have  none  to  thank  but  themselves/  fp,  7.'  How 
can  a  man,  after  such  a  conci  ssioii,  makv  um-  some- 
times of  the  word  crurlttj^  but  i^eiierally  <»!'  rrtw  .♦/.rt , 
when  he  pleads  against  the  extivi.-tolWiini,  at  ronliiifj 
to  his  own  notion,  is  at  the  most  but  ri::i(l  justin*  ?  Or 
why  arc  such  executioiiSi  which  ai-coniiii';*  i*)  his  own 
Opinion,  arc  legal,  so  often  to  b';  colled  t;o/«  ;.'r<.  aiid 
^luitf^hura  ?  Not  to  mciition  the  appi  lliitioi.s  jiji\en 
to  those  who  do  not  a^ree  with  hinj  iii  his  (»;jiiiion  for 
clemency,  as  the  d hod-r /tin ' j/,  t ) :«.:  /•  o /•" " :.  • '  ''■  a  :  /; '  '* » , 
hfafc  chintri^tonsfy  and  the  like. 

But  I  shall  nov/  sp«.:ak  of  th?.t  poin*,  wliich  is  tlic 
great  and  reigning  fallacy  of  the  panjphict,  and  ruhs 
inon:  or  less  through  every  paiajxr:i;ih.  ills  wlir>k: 
argument  turijs  upon  this  single  c  r.iisidirrat'.uij ; 
Whtther  the  king  should  ex<  rt  lucrcy  or  justirr.  to- 
wards tlnihc  who  have  openly  appeared  in  ihv  prt^t.'^t 
reb(  llion  r  IJy  mercy  he  meii.s  a  ;  general  paidr^K  by 
justice  a  general  punishmeiit  :  so  that  lie  suppos«s  no 
other  nit.ilsod  pracikald'-  in  iliis  junclurt,  thnn  either 
liie  forgiviiig  all.  or  the  executnig  all.  TIuis  iiC  put- 
the  question,  '  \Vheth«*r  it  be  the  interest  of  the 
prince  to  destroy  the  rebrls  ';iy  fire,  sword,  or  i;ibbet  i' 
(]>.  'i.)  And,  speaking  of  tlie  zealots  (or  the  go\t  rn- 
ment,  he  tells  us,  •  Thev  tliink  no  remedv  so  j^ood, ;  : 
lo  make  clear  work  ;  and  thtit  thev  deelaie  for  ih<' 
ist»er  extirpation  of  all  v.  ho  arc  its  enemies  in  i!»c 
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must  niiimtc  cireuiii^un-ios:  ;;s  if  ampiHaiiw.  ycvc 
iliL-  soli-  ivmi-fly  liirsi-  poliikal  biiici.crs  cwulU  fiiiU 
Diit  fu'.'  ;l:u  ilisii'inpi'i  h  ul  a  state ;  ur  lliat  llicy  ihotij;li- 
till'  only  May  to  make  thi-  to!)  floui-iali,  were  to  loji  <iif 
till' uiiiiLr  bt-aiiclich.'  (p.  3. J  lit:  tlini  speaks  of  ihc 
coffi't-liwihi-  ixjliiiiriaiis.  ami  lliu  casuists  in  rctl  coats  ; 

•  wim,'  lie  tftii  us,  '  aiv  lor  tin:  utmost  rigour  t!tat 
th';ir  laws  of  war  or  laws  of  coiiviiiliiicc  can  iiispi;-c 
tlifm  wlili."  (p.  3.)  Again,  '  li  is  rcprcscnli.- J,'  says 
ht,  '  that  tin;  rc-bils  tli'siivc  ilit  hiyhesl  punislniii-iit 
i!u-  laws  cau  itiflici.'  (p.  7.)     Aiid  aficnvards  tclis  us, 

•  The  .;iitsi«m  is,  Khitlwr  llii'  gnvtrnnuut  sirall  show 
r.iycy.  or  tako  a  ivvcrtuU  divine's  aitvicu,  to  slay  mail 
and  uomati,  inrant  and  suckling:'  (p-  8.)  Tlius 
.li^-aiii  hf  tvllr-  us,  '  Tho  Trieuds  to  stvcrc  couuscif 
allc^v.  that  thi;  ^uvfrnuK'ul  ou^bl  uot  tu  be  inured 
iiy  compassion ;  and  that  tlit  law  .should  liavc  its 
i:ourst.'  (p.  '.'.}  .\}\d  in  uwUiit  place  jniis  these 
w<-n\H  iu  ihcir  u'.oi,ihs,  'lie  may  still  rciaiii  tlicir  af- 
r< c>i>'n.  :;nd  } ci  li't  the  lav. s have,  ilxir  coursL'  in  pun- 
tsiiini,'  lIiu  guilty.'  [[>.  l.'^.}  Ill'  (j^i's  iip'iu  llu:  same 
hUp position  in  tin-  fulIoM  iiij  passages :  '  It  is  iniprac- 
'.icable  in  S'l  ^»'m:ral  a  corruption,  to  desii-oy  a//  wlio 
an-  infected  ;  and  unless  you  dtslloy  (.■//,  \ou  do  no- 
thing to  the  purpose."  ([>.  Hi.)  'Khali  our  ri|jlitful 
king  ?liow  hir.i-iirlf  l(  ss  the  true  father  of  liis  people, 
..ud  afford  his  purdnn  to  'r,»r  of  those  people,  wh-i, 
like  Kin;,'  L'.ar  to  liis  ilaughiirs,  had  so  Rreal a  conti- 
ihucL  iu  Itis  virti.i:  as  lo  five  liira  all  V  (]>.  2  j.)     I 

hall  oitly  i.il:!,  thai  the  i-u.ulmlin;j  pamgraph,  wliicli 

upon  a  supposition  :uisui  ral.-le  lothewlude  (eiiour  of 
ihe  iKimphlet ;  and  inijilies,  thai  //ir  iw/inic/i.;!  i-nh 
■vere  to  Im  cstciittd  wiiJioiii  exee|)tion  or  discriu^i 
:-'tl(in- 
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Thus  we  see  "what  is  the  author's  icUa  of  that  ;iis 
tice  aij;aiiist  vhich  all  his  argiimculs  aic  Icvollccl.     Tf, 
in  the  next  place,  v.c  consider  the  nriti::i'  of  tliat  cle- 
nicncy  which  he  rcconinicnds,  wo  find  it  to  bt-  n*)  !csh 
universal  and  unrestrained. 

He  declares  for  a  '  jjencral  a^-t  of  indemnity,' 
(p.  20.)  and  tells  us,  '  It  is  the  hcnsc  of  every  dispas- 
sionate man  of  the  kingdom,  that  thv  re!)elA  may^  and 
ought  to  be  pardoned.*  (p.  19.)  'One  popular  act,' 
savs  he,  *  would  even  vet  retrieve  all.'  'p.  21/.  He 
declares  himself  not  *  over-iond  of  the  doctrines  of 
making  examples  of  traitors.'  ^ibid.;  And  that  » the 
way  to  prevent  thinijjs  iVuni  !;<  in;;;  hrcaii^hi  to  :ii:  ex- 
tremity, is  to  deal  mildly  with  those  mi  ft  >rtin  ;:•'••  l  -..n- 
tlemen  en.:^agcdin  the  rebeUiiji..' 

The  reader  mav  liov.  see  in  Ivav  falli.ei'ni-.  .i  m"-.- 
ner  this  writer  has  stated  the  e«jiit!o\e.*sv :  he  •/.'];- 
poses  there  arc  l)ut  two  meihods  of  trej.tiu^-  'hi- 
rebels  ;  that  is,  by  cuttin;^  olf  every  oiie  oftiieni  \')  a 
man,  or  pordo-.jijijr  every  one  ofthi  ni  wiihoni  disiii.r  . 
lion.  Nu'.v,  if  there  be  a  lliird  m<;t!iod  between  these 
two  extremes,  which  is  on  all  arrf)nnts  more  elii;;!)!e 
than  either  of  them,  it  is  certain  liiat  the  whole  cmi.  •  *• 
of  his  ari;unieiit;«lio:i  roni'.  s  lo  n(;iliiiijc-  Mvery  rn;u\ 
of  tlie  pLiinest  U!.dirsii.:idin  ;■  ^\ill  rasily  cniel'id  :, 
lliat,  in  the  case  before  us,  a^  in  most  oihvi -,  v;.* 
•)U'.rht  to  a\oi«l  botli  extrer.ies  ;  ilial  to  destroy  e.i-.v 
»e':.H.-l  would  bo  an  e\«:!  >.:,ive  h<  verily,  oi.d  to  Torv-jM- 
c\erv  i>ne  of  them  an  UMiMsoiiiijle  weakness.  TJii- 
proper  molhod  ofprorei'dini;  is,  ih-it  w  liieli  the  ahil.c/ 
has  purposely  omlucfl,  i.:ir.i;.'ly,  lo  temper  jusiii  e  v.  iili 
merry  ;  anil,  accnviin^-to  th.e  difiVrmt  eireu;..stai.c«  . 
that  aj^L;ravale  or  al!fV!:''.e  ihe  ;.!;'jilt  uf  ilu*  '.MV'.r.d.'.rs. 
tc»  restialji  the  force  rif  the  lavNs,  r,r  to  let  thv-:n  i.  ke 
their  pr(»per  course,     runishnicnts  are  r.ecessiry  u* 
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show  there  is  j\i slice  in  a  g;overnment,  and  pardons 
to  show  there  is  mercy;  and  both  together  convince 
the  people,  tliat  our  constitution^  under  a  good  ad- 
]ninisti*ation,  does  noi  only  make  a  difference  between 
the  guihy  and  tlie  innocentf  but  cveny  among  the 
guilty,  between  such  as  are  more  or  less  criminal. 

Tiiis  middle  method,  which  has  always  been  prac- 
tised by  wise  and  good  governors,  has  hitheno  been 
made  use  of  by  our  sovereign.  If,  indeed^  a  stnuiger^ 
and  one  who  is  altogether  unacquainted  with  his  nit- 
jcsiy*s  conduct,  should  read  this  pamphlet,  he  wouW 
conclude  ihat  eveiy  person  engaged  in  the  rebeilidiir 
^\-as  to  die  by  fhr  srjord^  the  haitcr,  or  the  ax  ;  viff 
ihaf  their  friends  and  abettors  were  involved  in  the' 
same  fute.  Would  it  be  possible  for  him  to  iraa^ej 
that  of  the  several  thousands  openly  taken  in  armiii 
uiid  liable  to  death  by  the  laws  of  their  country,  not 
above  forty  have  yet  suflcrcd  ?  how  would  he  be  sur- 
prised to  hear,  thtit,  notwithstanding  his  majesty'^ 
troops  have  been  victorious  in  every  engagement^ 
more  of  his  friends  have  lost  their  lives  in  this  rebel- 
lion, than  of  his  traitrirous  subjects ;  though  w6'Md 
to  those  v.Inj  I.avc  dicil  by  the  hand  of  justice,  tKil^ 
of  them  v»!u)  0  11  in  battle  ?  and  yet  we  lind  a  more 
j)()piiliir  compiission  eiuh-avourrd  to  be  raised  for  the 
deaths  of  tl.v'  i^'iiUy,  vrlio  have  bnmirlu  siirh  calar.ii- 
lics  on  tlu'ir  c(/iintry,  ilvan  for  ilic  iiinv)cc-nt  who  pc- 
■  !sl]('(l  ii\  thr.  dtlVnce  of  it. 

This  mi«ldlc  moihod  of  proceeding,  which  has  been 
pnrsucd  by  his  majosty,  and  is  wilfully  overlooked  by 
l!ie  author,  best  answers  the  ends  of  govirnment; 
wliich  is  to  maintain  the  safety  of  the  public  by  rtt- 
wards  and  punishments.  It  is  also  incumbent  on  a 
governor,  according  to  the  received  dictates  of  reli- 
gion :  which  instructs  us,  « that  he  bcareth  not  the 
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sword  in  vain ;  but  ou);la  to  be  a  terror  lo  evil-doers, 
md  a  praise  to  tlicm  that  du  u-cl).'  It  is  likL-ni^-  in 
a  particular  manner  the  tliiiy  of  a  British  kiii);,  niio 
M.^<:)i  himself  l>y  his  curoiiatioii  oath  tu  execiui-  jut' 
tiet  in nirrcu,  tliat  is,  to  mix  itieiii  in  liis  adminisiia- 
'    tinn,  and  not  to  exerci&c  either  of  them  to  tlie  total 

Rclusion  of  the  other. 

t      Butif  we  consider  ilic  arj^umcnts  wliicti  this  aiitlior 

'.■  pTcsfor  clunicnc}-,  from  the  goud  effLCta  it  uutild 

pntducc,  vrc  shall  lind,  tliat  lliey  hold  irue  enly  vlien 

VpUud  to  such  a  mercy  as  serves  rather  to  mitigate 

4ui  exclude  justice.    Tlic  excellence  of  that  unli- 

.   Buted  clemency,  which  the  author  contends  for,  is 

tcommcnded  by  tlie  following  arjjumtnts. 

First,  Tliat  it  endeai-s  a  prince  to  liis  people.  Tliis 
Aedcscants  on  hi  several  parts  of  his  limik.  '  Cle- 
mency will  endear  bis  person  i«  the  tiuiiim  i  and  theit 
tliey  will  neither  have  the  power  nor  will  to  ilinniil> 
lain.'  (p.  8.)  '  Was  there  eve:'  a  cnul  piincc.  thai 
Was  not  hated  by  his  subjects;'  (p.  2%.)  'A  nurt.i- 
fui,  jood-naiiired  disposition  is  of  ;ill  others  the  most 
aaiiable  riiialiiy,  and  in  princes  aiuays  nv.endcd  vith 
ipopubrluvc.'  ij).  18.) 

It  is  i,ertuin,  ib^i  such  a  popubr  love  «ill  alw;.);. 
ridC  towards  a  k"'"'  piincc',  wli'»  i  \ercises  surli  a 
iiKi-cy  as  1  hate  before  ileM-i'i!jeil,  wliiih  is  consi.iii nl 
with  the  safeij  of  the  conMiuuio:i,an;l  tlu-  ijo..'!  ufhis 
kiiisjdoni.  Hut  if  it  In;  iliroM-n  au:iy  M  lur-i'ini.  i; 
loses  its  virtue,  lessens  the  rsntm  r>iid  iiuthoi  ay  cf  a 
prince,  and  cannot  Ion;;  re'-iiniiuriid  him,  vwu  to  tin- 
weakest  of  his  subjrets.  "ho  nillilnd  ull  lUt  efl'ei  t^  'U 
cruelty  in  such  an  ill-i;n>nnclv<l  compawon.  It  w;i!- 
a  faiii'ius  saying  of  William  Uufus,  and  is  <|ui.u  il  to 
his  honour  by  historians:  'Whosoever  spiii-es  per- 
jured uien,  roLibcrs,  plunderers,  and  traitors,  dei:rii  e^ 
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all  ^ooil  men  of  their  peace  and  quietness,  and  lays  a 
foundation  of  innumerable  mischiefs  to  liie  virtuous 
and  innocent.' 

AiUJthrr  artjument  for  unlimited  clemency,  is,  that 
it  s1jo'.v.5  a  couraij^cous  temper :  »  Clemency  is  liiic- 
wisc  tiji  arijunscnt  of  fearlessness ;  wJicrcas  cruelty 
not  oiily  b'.;trays  a  weak,  abject,  depraved  spirit,  but 
also  is  for  ihc  most  part  a  certain  sign  of  cowardice.' 
(p.  ly.)     — *  He  had  a  truly  great  soul,  and  such  will 
always  disdain  the  coward's  virttie,  which  is  fear; 
and  the  consequence  of  it,  which  is  vevengc.'  (p.  27.) 
This  pancj^yric  on  clemency,  when  it  is  governed  by 
ivason,  is  likewise  very  right ;  but  it  may  so  happen, 
tliat  liie  piuiiiig  of  laws  in  execution  against  traitors 
to  liicir  i''ju:itrv,  miiv  be  the  an^ument  of  fearlessness, 
w  h;*!i  our  :^o\  cniors  are  told  that  they  dare  not  rlo  ii ; 
:ujd  sur.h  UK  \hrds  niav  be  made  use  of  to  extort  nar- 
d'Jiis  as  wmiM  nr.\ke  it  look  like  cowardice  to  «;ran: 
^licm.     In  this  last  (*:\so  the  author  shoidd  have  rc- 
liienibcrcil  his  nwv.  wdrd-.t  that  'then  only  niercy  i.s 
iiicriiovious  wIru  it  is  voluntarv,  and  not  extorted  bv 

«  « 

the  nctessiiy  of  afuiirs.'  v,p-  1  3.)  Besides,  the  authoi' 
•  hould  h:ne  considered,  that  another  argument  which 
'u-  makes  use  (if  for  his  clemency,  are  the  rescr.t- 
nu'i:ts  that  may  ;irisi'  from  the  exirution  of  a  rebtlt 
.in  arL;unH*iii  a(laj)ud  to  a  cowardly,  not  a  fearUhs 
!<  Mipi  r  Tlii->  he  iiitLis  IVoni  the  disposition  of  *  tlv: 
IViiiuib,  wrll  wislivrs,  or  assr)ciates  of  the  suflVreis.' 
V  p.  1.)  *  R«  sr..tii,(hi  will  inflame  some;  in  others 
j-.)ii.p:ission  will,  by  dr'^rces,  rise  into  resentment. 
Tiiis  ^^ill  Ln»'.ii-:»liy  bvi;;(i  a  disjxjsilion  to  oM-riuri 
v.'".  It  U.vy  (;i«>iike,  and  t!v.  n  iliir.*  v,  ill  \v:':u  jidy  i 
i.  i  ■»Mj)oriu:ii;y.'  (;>.  II."  Ti.i^  ar<'iMH-nt,ll!.«- mo:,* 
of  r-.'/  (lilicTs,  pic.-d.-.  i'jiK.Uy  for  n'.ukr.triors  of  all 
ki.':«Is,  wlioiii  t!j«*  5,1  V-.  r;y.  iti!"  »  mu  m  \er  brinjj;  l«»  jui- 
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1ice>  without  disobliging  their  fnends,  Tell-wishers, 
or  associates.  But,  I  believe,  if  the  author  would 
converse  with  any  friendi  wcll'wishcr,  or  associate  of 
Oese  BuffererS)  he  would  find  them  rather  deterred 
&tim  their  practices  by  their  sufferings,  than  disposed 
to  rise  in  a  new  rebellion  to  revenge  them.  A  go- 
Temmcnt  must  be  in  a  very  weak  and  melancholy 
condition,  that  is  not  urmed  with  a  sufficient  power 
for  its  own  defsncc  against  the  resentment  of  its  cne> 
nies,  and  is  afraid  of  t>cing  overturned,  if  it  does  jus- 
tice on  those  who  attempt  it.  But  i  am  afraid  the 
nain  reason  why  these  friends,  well-wishers,  and  aa- 
■odates  arc  against  punishing  any  of  the  rebels,  is 
tbu  which  must  be  an  argument  with  every  wise 
governor  for  doing  justice  upon  some  of  them; 
namely,  that  it  is  a  likely  means  to  come  at  the  bot* 
torn  of  this  conspiracy,  and  to  detect  tliose  who  have 
been  the  private  abettors  of  it,  and  who  are  still  at 
work  in  the  same  design ;  if  we  give  credit  to  the 
GUg^suons  of  our  malecontents  tlicmsclves,  who  la- 
bour to  make  us  believe  that  there  is  still  life  in  this 
wicked  project. 

I  am  wonderfully  surprised  lo  sec  another  argu- 
ment made  use  of  for  a  general  pardon,  which  might 
have  bo<:n  urged  more  properly  for  a  general  execu- 
tion. The  words  arc  these ;  '  The  generality  will 
never  be  brought  to  believe,  bm  that  those  who  suf-  ' 
fer  only  for  treason  have  very  hard  mcasuic,  nor  can 
you,  with  all  your  severity,  undeceive  them  of  their 
error.*  If  the  generality  of  the  English  have  such  a 
&vourable  opinion  of  treason,  notliing  can  so  well 
cure  them  of  an  error  so  fatal  to  iheir  country,  as  the 
punishment  of  tliose  who  arc  guilty  of  it.  It  is  evi- 
dent, that  a  general  impunity  would  confirm  them  in 
such  an  optiuon :  for  the  vulgar  wilt  never  be  brought 

vol.   Ill-  H 
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to  believe,  that  there  is  a  crime  where  they  see  no 
penalty.  As  it  is  certain  no  error  can  be  more  de- 
sti*uctive  to  the  very  being  of  government  than  this,  a 
proper  remedy  ought  to  be  applied  to  it :  and  I  would 
ask  this  author,  whether  upon  this  occasion,  ^  the 
doctrine  of  making  examples  of  traitors'  be  not  very 
seasonable  ;  though  he  declares  himself  *  not  over 
fond  of  it.'  The  way  to  awaken  men's  minds  to  the 
sense  of  this  guilt,  is  to  let  them  see^i  by  the  suffer- 
ings of  some  who  have  incurred  it,  how  heinous  a 
crime  it  is  in  the  eye  of  the  law. 

The  foregoing  answer  may  be  applied 'likewise  to;- 
another  argument  of  the  same  nature.  <  If  the  fac- 
tion be  as  numerous  as  is  pretended ;  if  the  spirit 
has  spread  itself  over  the  whole  kingdom ;  if  it  has 
mixed  with  the  mass  of  the  people  ;  then  certainly 
all  bloody  measures  will  hut  whet  men  the  more  for 
revenge.'  If  justice  inflicted  on  a  few  of  the  most 
flagrant  criminals,  with  mercy  extended  to  the  mul- 
titude, may  be  called  bloody  meaeuresy  they  are  with- 
out doubt  absolutely  necessaiy,  in  case  the  spirit  og 
faction  be  thus  spread  among  the  mass  of  the  people; 
who  will  readily  conclude,  that  if  open  rebellion  g^oes 
unpunished,  every  degree  of  factionwhich  leads  toit 
must  be  altogether  innocent. 

I  am  come  now  to  another  argumont  for  pardoning' 
all  tlic  rebels,  which  is,  tliat  it  would  inspire  them  all 
with  gratitude,  and  reduce  them  to  their  allegiance. 
<  It  is  truly  heroic  to  overcome  the  hearts  of  one's  ene- 
mies ;  and  when  it  is  compassed,  the  undertaking  is 
truly  politic*  (p.  8.)  '  He  has  now  a  fair  opportunity 
of  conquering  more  enemies  by  one  act  of  clemencji:, 
than  the  most  successful  general  will  be  able  to  do  in 
many  campaigns.'  (p.  9.)  <  Are  there  not  infinite 
numbers  who  would  become  most  dutiful  upon  any 
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fiur  loviutioii)  upon  the  least  appearance  of  grace !' 
(p.  13.)  '  Which  of  the  rebels  could  be  ungrateful 
enough  to  reiist  or  abuse  goodness  exemplified  in 
practice,  as  well  as  extolled  in  theory !'  (p.  20.)  Has 
not  his  majesty  then  shown  the  least  appearance  of 
grace  in  that  generous  forgiveness  which  he  has  al- 
ready extended  to  such  great  numbers  of  his  rebel- 
lious subjects,  who  must  have  died  by  the  laws  of 
their  country,  had  not  his  mercy  interposed' in  thetc- 
behalf?  But,  if  the  autlior  means  (as  he  doth  through- 
this  whole  pamphlet  by  the  like  expressions)  a  univer- 
sal forgiveness,  no  unprejudiced  man  can  be  of  his 
opinion,  that  it  would  have  had  this  good  effect.  We 
may  see  how  little  the  conversion  of  rebels  is  to  be  de- 
pended on,  when  we  observe  that  several  of  the  leaders 
intbisrebellionwere  men  who  had  been  pardoned  for 
practicesof  the  same  nature  ;  and  that  most  of  those 
who  have  suffered,  have  avowed  their  persever- 
ance in  their  rebellious  principles,  when  they  spoke 
their  minds  at  the  place  of  execution,  notwiUistanUing 
their  professious  to  the  contrary  while  they  solicited 
forgiveness.  Besides,  were  pardon  extended  hidiffer- 
ently  to  all,  which  of  them  would  tliii.k  himself  under 
any  particular  obligation  ?  Whereas,  by  that  prudent 
discrimination  which  his  majesty  has  made  between 
the  offenders  of  different  degrees,  he  naturally  obliges 
those  whom  he  has  considered  with  so  much  tender* 
ness,  and  distinguished  as  the  most  proper  objects  of 
mercy.  In  sliort,  those  who  are  pardoned  would  not 
have  known  the  value  of  grace,  if  none  had  felt  the 
effects  of  justice. 

I  must  not  omit  another  reason  which  the  author 
makesuse  of  against  punishments;' Because,' hesays, 
'those  very  means,  or  the  apprehensions  oftltcm, 
have  brought  things  to  pass  the  in  which  they  are, 
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and  consequently  will  reduce  Uiemfrombad  to  wokc.' 
(p.  10.)  And  afterwards,  '  The  growth  of  disaffec- 
tion is  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the  groundless 
jealousies  men  entertained  of  the  present  administra- 
tion, as  if  they  were  to  expect  nothing  but  cruelty 
under  it.'  If  our  author  would  have  spoken  out,  and 
have  applied  these  effects  to  the  real  cause,  he  could 
ascribe  tliis  change  of  affections  among  the  people  to 
nothing  etsebutthe  change  of  the  ministry:  for  we  find 
that  a  great  many  persons  lost  their  loyalty  with  their 
places  ;  and  that  their  friends  hare  ever  since  made 
use  of  the  most  base  methods  to  infuse  those  ground- 
less discontents  into  the  minds  of  the  common  peo* 
pic,  which  have  brought  somanyof  them  to  the  brink 
of  destruction,  and  proved  so  detrimental  to  their 
fellow-subjects.  However,  tills  proceeding  has  shown 
how  dangerous  it  would  have  been  for  his  majesty  to 
have  continued  in  their  places  of  trust,  a  set  of  men, 
some  of  whom  have  since  actually  joined  with  the 
Pretender  to  his  crown  :  while  others  may  be  justly 
euspected  never  to  have  been  faithful  to  him  in  their 
hearts,  or,  at  least,  whose  principles  are  precarious, 
and  visibly  conducted  by  their  interest.  In  a  word,  if 
the  removal  of  these  persons  from  their  posts  has 
produced  such  popular  commouons,  the  continuance 
of  them  might  have  produced  sometliing  much  more 
fatal  to  their  king  and  country,  and  have  brought  about 
iliat  revolution,  which  ha^^  now  been  in  vain  attempi- 
i,d.  The  condition  of  a  British  king  would  be  very 
]>oor  indeed,  should  a  party  of  iiis  subjects  direaten 
him  with  a  rtbellion  upon  his  brijiging  malefactors 
to  justice,  or  upon  his  refusing  to  employ  those 
whom  he  dares  not  trust. 

I  shall  only  mention  another  argument  against  the 
punishment  of  any  of  the  rebels,  whose  e; 
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represeDtft  &S  very  shocking  to  the  people  ;  because 
they  are  their  'countrymen.'  (p.  13.)  And  again, 
'  The  quality  of  the  auffercrs,  their  alliances,  their 
characters,  their  being  Englishmen,  with  a  thousand 
other  circumstances,  will  contribute  to  breed  more 
ill  blood  than  all  the  state  cliirurgeous  can  possibly  let 
out.*  (p.  12.)  The  impeached  lords  likcivise,  in  the 
last  paragraph  of  the  pamphlet,  arc  recommended  to 
our  pity,  because  they  arc  our  countrymen.  By  this 
way  of  reasoning,  no  man,  tliat  is  a  gentleman,  of 
bom  within  the  three  seas,  should  be  subject  to  capi- 
tal punishment.  Besides,  who  can  be  guilty  of  re- 
bellion that  are  not  our  countrymen  ?  As  for  the  en- 
dearing name  of  Englishmen,  which  he  bestows  upon 
every  one  of  the  criminals,  he  should  consider,  that 
a  man  deservedly  cuts  himself  off  from  the  affections 
as  well  as  the  privileges  of  that  community,  which  he 
endeavours  to  subvert. 

These  are  the  several  arguments  which  appear  in 
different  forms  and  expressions  tlirough  this  whole 

pampbUi,  luiJ  under  irhich  every  one  that  is  urged  IQ 

it  may  be  reduced.  There  is  indeed  aiioUicr  aci  uf 
Uiem,  derived  from  the  example  and  authority  of  great 
persons,  which  the  author  produces  in  favour  of  his 
own  scheme.  These  are,  William  the  Conqueror, 
Henry  the  Fourth  of  France,  our  late  King  \Yi!liam, 
King  Solomon,  and  the  Pretender.  If  a  man  were 
disposed  to  draw  arguments  for  severity  out  of  his- 
tory, how  many  instances  might  one  find  of  it  among 
the  greatest  princes  of  every  nation  ?  but  as  differ- 
ent princes  may  act  very  laudably  by  different  me* 
thods  in  different  conjunctures,  I  cannot  think  thia 
a  conclusive  way  of  reasoning.  However,  let  us  ex- 
amine this  set  of  arguments,  and  we  shall  find  them 
no  less  defective  than  those  above  nentioiied. 
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<  One  of  the  greatest  of  our  English  monarchs,' 
says  our  author,  <  was  William  the  Conqueror ;  and 
he  was  the  greater,  because  he  put  to  death  only  one 
person  of  quality  that  we  read  of,  and  him  after  re- 
peated treacheries;  yet  he  was  a  fbreigner^hadpower 
suflicient,  and  did  not  want  provocations  to  have  been 
more  •  bloody.*  (p.  27.)  This  person  of  quality  was 
the  Earl  Waltheof,  who,  being  overtaken  with  wine, 
engaged  in  a  conspiracy  against  this  monarch,  but  re- 
penting of  it  the  next  morning,  repaired  to  the  kingy 
who  was  then  in  Normandy,  and  discovered  the  whole 
matter.  Notwithstanding  which,  he  was  beheaded 
upon  the  defeat  of  the  conspiracy,  for  having  but  thus 
far  tampered  in  it.  And  as  for  the  rest  of  the  conspi- 
rators, who  rose  in  an  actual  rebellion,  the  king  used 
them  with  the  utmost  rigour ;  he  cut  off  the  hands  of 
some,  put  out  the  eyes  of  others,  some  were  hanged 
upon  gibbets^  and  those  who  fared  the  best,  were  sent 
into  banishment.  There  are  indeed  the  most  dreadful 
examples  of  severity  in  this  reign  :  though  it  must  be 

confessed,  that,  after  the  manner  of  those  timfts,  thc 
nobility  generally  escaped  with  their  lives,  though 
multitudes  of  them  were  punished  with  banishment, 
perpetual  imprisonment,  forfeitures,  and  other  great 
severities :  while  the  poor  people,  who  had  been  de- 
luded by  these  their  ringleaders,  were  executed  with 
the  utmost  rigour.  A  partiality  which,  I  believe,  no 
commoner  of  England  will  ever  think  to  be  either 
just  or  reasonable. 

The  next  instance  is  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France, 
<  who,'  says  our  autnor,  <  so  handsomely  expressed 
his  tenderness  for  his  people,  when,  at  signing  the 
treaty  of  Vervins,  he  said,  That,  by  one  dash  of  his 
pen,  he  had  overcome  more  enemies,  than  he  could 
ever  be  able  to  do  with  his  sword.'    Weuld  not  an  or- 
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-binary  reader  think  that  this  treatjr  of  Venins  was  & 
treaty  between  Henry  the  Fourth  and  a  party  of  his 
aubjecu  ?  for,  otherwise,  how  can  it  have  a  place  in 
the  present  argument  ?  But,  instead  of  that,  it  was 
-a  treaty  between  France  and  Spain ;  so  that  the 
speech  expressed  an  equal  -tenderness  to  the  Spa> 
niants  and  French;  as  multitudes  of  either  nation 
must  have  fallen  in  that  war,  had  it  continued  lon- 
ger. As  for  this  king's  treatment  of  conspirators 
(though  he  is  quoted  thrice  in  the  pamphlet  as  an  ex- 
ample  of  clemency)  you  have  an  eminent  instance  of 
it  in  his  betiaviour  to  tlje  Marcschat  dc  Biron,  who 
lutdbeen  his  old  fiiithful  servant,  and  had  contributed 
more  than  any  one  to  his  advancement  to  the  throne. 
This  mareschal,  upon  some  discontent,  was  (entered 
into^  conspiracy  against  his  master,  and  refusing  to 
open  the  whole  secret  to  the  king,  he  was  sent  to  the 
Bastile,  and  there  beheaded,  notwithstanding  he 
songht  for  mercy  with  great  importunities,  and  in 
ihc  most  moving  manner.  ■  There  are  other  instances 
in  this  king's  reign,  who,  notwithstanding,  was  re- 
markable for  his  clemency,  of  rebels  and  conspira- 
tors, who  were  banged,  beheaded,  or  broken  alive  on 
the  wheel. 

The  late  King  William  was  not  disturbed  by  any 
rebellion  from  those  who  had  once  submitted  to  him. 
But  we  know  he  treated  the  persons  concerned  in 
&e  ass89unation-plot  as  so  horrid  a  conspiracy  de- 
served. As  'for  the  saying  which  this  author  im- 
putes to  that  monarch,  it  being  a  piece  of  secret  his- 
tory, one  doth  not  know  when  it  was  spoken,  or  what 
it  alluded  to,  unless  the  author  had  been  more  parti- 
cular in  the  account  of  it. 

The  author  proceeds  in  the  next  place  to  no  less 
AD  authority,  than  tbit  of  Solomon :  ■  Among  all  the 
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general'  observations  of  the  wisest  princes  we  know 
of,  I  think  there  is  none  holds  more  universally  than, 
mercy  and  truth  preserve  a  king,  and  his  throng  is 
established  in  mercy/  (p.  18.)  If  we  compare  the 
different  sayings  of  this  wise  king,  which  relate  to 
the  conduct  of  princes,  we  cannot  question  but  that 
he  means  by  this  mercy,  that  kind  of  it,  which  is  con- 
sistent with  reason  and  government,  and  by  which  we 
hope  to  see  his  majesty's  throne  established.  But 
our  author  should  consider,  that  the  same  wise  man- 
has  said  in  another  place,  that,  <  An  evil  man  secketh 
rebellion,  therefore  a  cruel  messenger  should  be  sent 
against  him.'  Accordingly  his  practice  was  agree- 
able to  his  proverb :  no  prince  having  ever  given  a 
greater  testimony  of  his  abhorrence  to  undertakings 
of  this  treasonable  nature.  For  he  despatched  such 
a  cruel  messenger  as  is  here  mentioned  to  those  who 
had  been  engaged  in  a  rebellion  many  years  before 
he  himself  was  on  tlie  throne,  and  even  to  his  elder 
brother,  upon  the  bare  suspicion  that  he  was  project- 
ing so  wicked  an  enterprise. 

How  the  example  of  the  Pretender  came  into  this 
argument,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  find  out.  *  The  Pre- 
tender declared  a  general  pardon  to  all :  and  shall  our 
rightful  king  show  himself  less  the  true  father  of  his 
people,  and  afford  his  pardon  to  none,  &c.*  (p.  25.) 
The  Pretender's  general  pardon  was  to  a  people  who 
were  not  in  his  power;  and  had  he  ever  reduced 
them  under  it,  it  was  only  promised  to  such  as  im- 
mediately joined  with  him  for  the  recovery  of  what 
he  called  his  right.  It  was  such  a  general  pardon  as 
would  have  been  consistent  with  the  execution  of 
more  than  nine  parts  in  ten  of  the  kingdom. 

There  is  but  one  more  historical  argument,  which 
is  drawn  from  King/  Philip's  treatment  of  the  Cata- 
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hos.  '  I  think  it  would  not  be  unseasonable  for  some 
men  to  recollect  vhat  their  own  notions  were  of  the 
treatment  of  the  Catalans ;  how  many  declamations 
weremade  on  the  barbarity  used  towards  them  by  King 
Philip,  he'  (p.  39.)  If  the  author  remembers,  these 
declamations,  as  he  calls  them,  were  not  made  so  much 
oa  the  barbarity  used  towards  them  by  King  Philip,  as 
on  the  barbarity  used  towards  them  by  the  English 
government.  King  Philip  might  have  some  colour 
for  treating  them  as  rebels,  but  we  ought  to  have  re- 
garded them  as  allies ;  and  were  obliged,  by  all  the 
ties  of  honour,  conscience,  and  public  faith,  to  have 
sheltered  them  from  those  sufferings  which  were 
brought  Upon  them  by  a  firm  and  inviolable  adhe- 
rence to  ourinterest.  However,  none  can  draw  into 
a  parallel  the  cruelties  which  have  been  inSicted  on 
that  unhappy  people,  with  those  few  instances  of  se- 
verity which  our  govemmeni  has  been  obliged  to  ex- 
ert towards  the  British  rebels.  I  say,  nn  man  would 
make  such  a  parallel,  unless  his  mind  be  so  blinded 
with  passion  and  prejudice,  as  to  assert,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  this  pamphlet,  '  that  no  instances  can  be 
produced  of  the  least  lenity  under  the  present  admi- 
nistration, from  the  hour  it  commenced  to  tliis  day,' 
(p.  30.)  with  other  astonistiing  reScctions  of  the 
sune  nature,  which  are  contradicted  by  such  innu- 
merable matters  of  fact,  that  it  would  be  an  affront 
to  a  reader's  understanding  to  endeavour  to  confute 
them.  But  to  return  to  the  Catalans :  *  During  the 
whole  course  of  the  war,'  says  the  author,  '  which 
ever  of  them  submitted  to  discretion,  were  received 
to  mercy.'  (p.  22.)  This  is  so  far  from  being  truly 
related,  that,  in  the  beginniiig  of  the  war,  they  were 
executed  without  mercy.  But  when,  in  conjunction 
with  their  allies,  they  became  superior  to  King  Ph^' 
a  3 
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lip's  party  in  strength,  and  extended  their  conquests 
tip  to  tlie  very  ^tes  of  Madrid,  it  cannot  be  supposed 
tfie  Spanish  court  would  be  so  infatnatedas  to  per- 
sist in  tbeir  (irat  severities,  against  an  enemy  that 
could  make  such  terrible  reprisals.  However,  when 
tiiia  reason  of  state  ceased,  bow  dreadful  was  the  ha- 
voc made  among  this  brave,  but  unhappy  people! 
The  whole  kingdom,  without  any  distinction  to  the 
many  thousands  of  its  innocent  inhabitants,  was  strip- 
ped of  its  immunities,  and  reduced  to  a  state  of  slave- 
ry. Barcelona  was  fiUwl  with  executions ;  and  all 
the  patriots  of  their  ancient  liberties  cither  behead- 
od,  stowed  in  dungcous,-or  ccHidemned  to  work  in  the 
mines  of  America. 

God  be  thanked,  we  hare  a  king  who  punishes 
with  reluctancy,  and  is  averse  to  such  cruelties  as 
were  used  among  the  Catalans,  kb  much  as  to  those 
practised  on  the  persons  concerned  in  Monmouth's 
rebellion.  Our  author  indeed  condemns  these-wcst- 
em  assizes  in  King  James's  reign,  (p.  26.)  And  it 
would  be  well  if  aU  those  who  still  adiiere  to  the 
cause  of  that  unfortunate  king,  and  are  clamoroUB  at 
the  proceedings  of  his  present  majesty,  would  re- 
member, that  notwithstanding  that  rebellion  fell  very 
much  short  of  this,  botli  in  the  number  and  strength 
of  t])e  rebels,  and  had  no  tendency  either  to  destroy 
the  national  religion,  to  introduce  an  arbitrary  go- 
vernment, or  to  subject  us  to  a  foreign  power  -,  oM 
only  the  chief  of  the  rebels  was  beheaded,  but  even 
a  lady,  who  had  only  harboured  one  uf  the  offenders 
in  her  house,  was,  in  her  extreme  old  age,  put  to  the 
same  kind  of  death:  that  about  two  hundred  and 
thirty  were  Jianged,  drawn,  and  quartered,  and  their 
limbs  dispcveed  through  several  parts  of  the  country, 
and  wt  up  M  spectacles  of  terror  ts  their.  Allow- 
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mbjects.  It  would^  be  too  tedious  a  vork  to  run 
through  the  oumberlesa  Ados,  iiupriaonments,  corpo> 
nl  punishments,  and  transportations,  which  were 
then  likewise  practised  as  wholesome  severities. 

We  have  now  seen  how  fallaciously  the  author  liasi 
Stated  the  cause  he  has  undertaken,  by  supposing 
that  nothing  but  unlimited  mercy,  or  unlimited  pu- 
nishinent,  are  tho  methods  that  can  be  made  use  of 
ia  our  present  treatment  of  the  rebels :  that  he  haa 
omitted  the  middle  way  of  proceeding  between  these 
two  extremes  :  that  this  middle  way  is  the  method  in 
which  his  majesty ,']ike  all  other  wise  nnd  good  kings, 
has  chosen  to  proceed  :  that  it  is  aKreealHcto  the 
nature  of  government,  religion,  and  our  British  con- 
stitution ;  and  that  every  argument  which  the  author 
baa  produced  from  reason  and  example,  would  have 
been  a  true  one,  had  it  been  urged  for  that  restrained 
clemency  which  his  majesty  has  exercised  ;  but  is  a 
false  one,  when  applied  to  such  a  general,  undistiii' 
guishing  mercy  as  the  author  would  recommend. 

Having  thus  answered  that  which  is  the  main  drift 
tod  design  of  this  pamphlet,  I  shall  touch  upon  those 
•ther  parts  of  it,  which  arc  interwoven  with  the  ar- 
guments, to  put  men  out  of  humour  with  the  present 
government. 

Ajid  here  -we  may  observe,  that  it  is  our  author's 
method  to  suppose  matters  of  fact  which  ai-e  not  in 
being,  and  afterwards  to  descant  upon  them.  As  he 
.  is  TCiy  sensible  that  the  cause  will  not  bear  the  test 
of  reason,  he  has,  indeed,  every  where  chosen  rather 
topics  for  declamation  than  argument.  Thus  he  en- 
tertains MS  with  «  laboured  invective  against  a  sland- 
big  army.  But  what  has  this  to  do  in  the  present 
case  I  I  suppose  he  would  notadvisc  his  majesty 
-4o  disband  his  forces  while. there  is  an  army  of  rcbcbi 
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in  his  dominions.  I  cannot  imagine  be  vould  tlunk 
the  afTections  of  the  people  of  England  a  sccuriijr  of 
the  government  in  such  a  juncture,  were  it  not,  at 
the  same  time,  defended  with  a  sufficient  bodj  of 
troops.  No  prince  has  ever  given  a  greater  instance 
of  his  inclinations  to  rule  without  a  standing  army,  if 
we  consider,  that,  upon  the  very  first  news  of  the  de- 
feat of  the  rebels,  he  declared  to  both  Houses  of  Par< 
liament,  that  he  had  put  an  immediate  stop  to  the  le- 
vies which  he  had  begun  to  raise  at  their  request, 
and  that  he  would  not  make  use  of  the  power  which 
they  had  intrusted  him  with,  unless  any  new  prepa- 
rations of  the  enemy  should  make  it  necessary  for 
our  defence.  This  speech  was  received  with  the 
greatest  gratitude  by  both  houses  ;  and  it  is  said,  that 
in  the  House  of  Commons  a  very  candid  and  honour- 
able gentleman  (who  generally  votes  with  the  minori- 
ty) declared]  that  he  had  not  heard  so  gracious  a 
speech  from  the  throne  for  many  yearn  last  past. 

In  another  place,  he  supposes  tliat  the  government 
has  not  endeavoured  to  gain  the  applause  of  the  vul- 
gar, by  doing  something  for  the  church ;  and  very 
gravely  makes  excuses  for  this  their  pretended  neg- 
lect. What  greater  instances  could  his  majesty 
have  given  of  his  love  to  the  church  of  England, 
than  those  he  has  exlilbiicd  by  his  most  solemn  de- 
clarations ;  by  his  daily  example,  and  by  his  promo- 
tions of  the  most  eminent  among  the  clergy,  to  such 
vacancies  as  have  happened  in  his  reign  ?  To  which 
wc  muse  add,  for  the  honour  of  his  government  in 
tilts  particular,  that  it  has  done  more  for  the  advan- 
tage of  the  clergy,  than  those  who  are  the  most  zea-- 
loua  for  their  interest  could  have  expected,  in  so 
short  a  time  ;  which  will  farther  appear,  if  we  reflect 
vpon  the  valuable  and  royal  donative  to  one  of  our 
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umversitieS)  and  the  provision  made  for  those  who 
are  to  officiate  in  the  fifty  new  churches.  His  majes- 
ty is,  indeed,  a  prince  of  too  much  magnanimity  and 
truth,  to  make  use  of  the  name  of  the  church  for 
drawing  his  people  into  any  thing  that  may  be  preju- 
dicial to  them  ;  for  what  our  author  says  to  this  pur- 
pose, redounds  as  much  to  the  honour  of  the  present 
administration,  as  to  the  disgrace  of  others.  '  Nay, 
I  wish,  with  all  my  soul,  they  had  stooped  a  little  ad 
cafitum  vulgU  to  take  in  those  shallow  fluttering 
hearts,  which  are  to  be  caught  by  any  thing  baited 
with  the  name  of  Church*  (p.  1 1.) 

Again  j  the  author  asks,  '  Whether  terror  is  to  be- 
come the  only  national  principle  V  with  other  ques- 
tions of  the  same  nature  :  and,  in  several  parts  of  his 
book  harangues  very  plentifully  against  such  a  notion. 
Where  he  talks  in  general  upon  tliis  topic,  there  is  no 
(question  but  every  Whig  and  Tory  in  the  kingdom 
perfectly  agrees  with  him  in  what  he  says.  But  if  he 
would  insinuate,  as  he  seems  to  do  in  several  places, 
that  there  should  be  no  impressions  of  awe  upon  the 
mind  of  a  subject,  and  that  a  government  should  not 
create  terror  in  those  who  are  disposed  to  do  ill,  as 
well  as  encourage  those  that  do  their  duty ;  in  shorti 
if  he  is  for  an  entire  exclusion  of  that  principle  of  fear 
which  is  supposed  to  have  some  influence  in  every 
law,  he  opposes  himself  to  the  form  of  every  govern- 
ment ir»'  iie  world,  and  to  the  common  sense  of  man- 
kind. 

The  artifice  of  this  author  in  starting  objections  to 
the  friends  of  the  government,  and  the  foolish  answers 
wliich  he  supposes  they  retunito  them,  is  so  very  visi- 
ble, that  every  one  sees  they  arc  designed  rather  to  di-. 
vert  his  reader  than  to  instruct  him. 
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I  have  DO V  examined  this  whole  p&rophlet,  which, 
indeed,  ib  written  with  a  great  deal  of  an,  and  as  much 
a^ument  as  the  cause  wottld-bear ;  and,  after  having 
statcdthetnie  notion  of  clemency,  mercfi  compassion, 
good-nature,  humaiiity,  or  whatever  else  it  may  be 

'  called,  so  far  as  it  is  consistent  with  wisdom,  and  the 
good  of  mankind,  or  in  other  wonlsi  so  far  as  it  is  a 
morai  virtue,  I  shall  readily  concur  with  the  author  in 
the  highest  panegyrics  that  he  had. bestowed  upon  it 
As  likewise,  I  heartily  Join  -with  him  in  every  thing 
he  has  said  against  justice,  if  it  includes,  as  his  pam- 
phlet suppo5i:a,  the  extirpalion  of  every  criminal,  and 

.  is  not  exercised  with  a  much  greater  mixture  of  cle- 
mency than  rigour.  Mercy,  in  the  true  seose  of  the 
word,  is  tliat  virtue  by  which  a  prince  approaches 
nearest  to  him  whom  he  represents  ;  and  whilst  he  is 
neither  remiss  nor  extreme  to  animadvert  upon  those 
who  offend  him,  that  logic  will  hold  true  of  him  which 
is  applied  to  the  great  Judge  of  all  the  Eanh  ;  '  With 
thee  there  ismercytthercfor^ahalt  thou  be  feared.' 
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'  Riu  miitra  civti !  mm  hutim,  inumffuccattra 

JrgicHn ;  vtilna  ipa  inilt j 

'     Vii«, 

±  QuKSTtONRotbut  the  British  ladies  are  very  weQ 
pleased  with  the  compliment  1  liave  paid  them  in  the 
•ourse  of  my  papers,  by  regarding  them-notonly  as 
the  most  amiable,  but  as  the  most  important  part  of 
•ur  community.  They  ought,  indeed,  to  reient  tlte 
treatment  the;  have  net  witMrom  other  autfaon,  wbo 
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have  never  troubled  their  heads  about  them,  but  ad- 
dressed all  their  arguments  to  the  male  half  of  their 
fellow-subjccls  ;  and  take  it  for  granted,  that  if  they 
could  bring  these  into  their  measures,  the  females 
would  of  course  follow  their  political  mates.  The  ar- 
guments they  have  made  use  of,  are  like  Hudibras's 
spar,  which  fae  applied  to  one  side  of  his  horse,  as  not 
doubting  but  the  other  would  keep  pace  with  it. 
These  writers  seem  to  have  regarded  the  fair-sex  but 
as  the  garniture  of  a  nation  ;  and  when  they  consider 
them  as  parts  of  the^  commonwealth,  it  is  oniy  as  they 
trecofnisc-to''the  consumption  of  our  manufacture, 
'Could  we  persuade  our  British  women,*  says  one  of 
our  eminent  merchants  in  a  better  to  his  friend  in  the 
country  upon  the  suH^ct  of  commerce,  '  to  clothe 
themselves  in  t*^  comely  apparel  which  might  be 
made  out  <c^the  wool  of  their  own  country ;  and,  in- 
stead of  coffee^  tea,  and  chocolate  j  to  delight  in  those 
wholesome  and  palatable  liquors  which  may  be  ex- 
tracted from  the  British  simples  ;  they  would  be  df 
great  advantage  to  trade,  and  tlierein  to  the  public 
weal.* 

■It  is  now,  however,'  become  necessary  to  treat  our 
women  as  members  of  the  body  politic  ;  since  it  is  vi- 
sible that  great  numbers  of  them  have  of  late  eloped 
from  their  allegiance,  and  that  they  do  not  believe 
themselves  obliged  to  draw  with  us,  as  yoke-fellows^ 
in  the  constitution.  They  will  judge  for  themselves-; 
h)ok  into  the  state  of  the  nation  with  their  own  eyes ; 
and  be  no  longer  led  blindfold  by  a  male  legislature. 
A  friend  of -mine  was  lately  complaining  to  me,  that 
his  wife  had  ^turned  off  one  of  the  best  cook -maids  in 
England,  because  the  wench  had  said  something  to 
her  fellow-servants  which  seemed  to  favour  the  ^us- 
pennon  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  act. 
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When  errors  and  prejudice^  are  thus  spread 
among;  the  sex,  it  is  the  hardest  thing  in  the  world  to 
root  them  out.  Arguments,  which  are  the  only  pro- 
per means  for  it,  are  of  little  use :  they  have  a  very 
short  answer  to  all  reasonings  that  turn  against  them, 
«  Make  us  believe  that,  if  you  can ;'  which  is  in  Latin, 
if  I  may,  upon  this  occasion,  be  allowed  the  pedantry 
of  a  quotation,  non  fitrauadebU^  etiamsi  fiersuaacris. 
I  could  not  but  smile  at  a  young  university  disputant, 
who  was  complaining  the  other  day  of  the  unreason- 
ableness of  a  lady  with  whom  he  was  engaged  in  a 
point  of  controversy.  Being  left  alone  with  her,  be 
took  the  opporiunity  of  pursuing  an  argument  which 
had  been  before  starteil  in  discourse,  and  put  it  to  her 
in  a  syllogism  :  upon  which,  •.s  he  informed  us,  with 
some  heat,  she  granted  him  both  i\ie  major  and  thd 
minor,  but  denied  him  the  conclusion. 

The  best  inethod,  therefore,  that  can  be  made  use 
of  with  these  polemical  ladies,  who  are  much  more 
easy  to  be  refuted  than  silenced,  is  to  show  them  the 
ridiculous  side  of  their  cause,  and  to  make  them  laugh 
at  their  own  politics.  It  is  a  kind  of  ill  manners  to  of* 
fer  objections  to  a  fine  woman  ;  and  a  man  would  be 
out  of  countenance  that  should  gain  the  superiority  in 
such  a  contest.  A  coquette  logician  may  be  ral- 
lied, but  not  contradicted.  Those  who  would  make 
use  of  solid  arguments  and  strong  reasonings  to  a 
reader  or  hearer  of  so  delicate  a  turn,  would  be  like 
that  foolish  people,  whom  iElian  speaks  of,  that  wor- 
shipped a  fly,  and  sacrificed  an  ox  to  it. 

The  truth  of  it  is,  a  man  must  be  of  a  very  disputa- 
tious temper,  that  enters  into  state  controversies  with 
any  of  the  fair  sex.  If  the  malignant  be  not  beautiful, 
she  cannot  do  much  mischief;  and  if  she  is,  her  ar- 
guments will  be  so  enforced  by  the  charms  of  her  per- 
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son,  that  her  antagonist  may  be  m  danger  of  betraying 
his  jown  cause.  Milton  puts  this  confession  into  the 
mouth  of  our  father  Adam ;  who,  though  he  asserts 
his  superiority  of  reason  in  his  debates  with  the  mo* 
thcr  of  mankind,  adds, 


-Yet  wlien  I  approach 


Her  lovilintss,  so  absolute  she  seeing, 
And  in  hei*8elf  complete ;  bo  well  to  know 
Her  own,  that  what  she  wills  to  do  or  sa^, 
Seems  wisest,  virtuousest,  diecreetest,  best : 
All  higher  knowledge  in  her  presence  falls 
Degraded,  wisdom  in  discourse  with  her 
Loses,  discountenanced,  and  like  folly  shows ; 
Authority  and  reason  on  her  wait 

If  there  is  such  a  native  loveliness  in  the  sex,  as  to 
make  them  victorious  even  when  they  are  in  the 
wrong,  how  resistless  is  their  power  when  they  arc 
on  the  side  of  truth !  And,  indeed,  it  is  a  peculiar 
good  fortune  to  the  government,  that  our  fair  male- 
contents  are  so  much  oveiTnatchcd  in  beauty,  as  well 
as  number,  by  those  who  are  loyal  to  their  king,  and 
friends  to  their  country. 

Every  paper,  which  I  have  hitherto  addressed  to^ 
our  beautiful  incendiaries,  hath  been  filled  with  con- 
siderations of  a  different  kind ;  by  which  means  I 
have  taken  care  that  those,  who  are  enemies  to  the 
sex,  or  to  myself,  may  not  accuse  me  of  tautology,  or 
pretend  that  I  attack  them  with  their  own  weapon. 
For  this  reason  I  shall  here  lay  together  a  new  set  of 
remarks,  and  observe  the  several  artifices  by  which 
the  enemies  to  our  establishment  do  raise  such  unac- 
countable passions  and  prjejudices  in  the  minds  of  our 
discontented  females. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  usual,  among  the  most  cun- 
ning of  our  adversaries,  to  represent  all  the  rebels 
as  very  handsome  men.    If  the  name  of  a  traitor  be 
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^nentioned,  they  are  very  particular  in  describing  hh 
person  ;  and  when  they  are  not  able  to  extenuate  his 
-ti-eason>  commend  iiis  shape.  This  has  so  good  an 
effect  in  one  of  our  female  audiences,  that  they  re- 
present to  themselves  a  thousand  poor,  tall,  innocent, 
■fresh -coloured  young  gentlemen  i  who  are  dispersed 
among  the  several  prisons  of  GrcatrBritain  ;  and  ex- 
tend their  generous  compaaaion  towai-ds  a.  multitude 
of  agreeable  fellows  that  never  were  in  being. 

Another  artifice  is)  to  instil  jealousies  into  their 
■minds,  of  designs  upon  the  anvil  to  retrench  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  acx.  Some  represent  the  Whigs  u 
encmits  to  Flanders  lace  ;  others  had  spread  a  report, 
that  in  the  late  act  of  parliament,  for  four  shillings  in 
the  |)Ound  upon  land,  there  would  be  inserted  a  clause 
for  raising  a  ta:!C  upon  pin-money.  That  the  ladici 
may  be  the  better  upon  their  guard  against  sugges- 
tions of  this  nature,  I  shall  beg  leave  to  put  them  in 
mind  of  the  story  of  Papirius,  the  son  of  a  Roman 
senator.  This  young  gentleman,  after  having  been 
.{irescnt  in  public  debates,  was  usually  teased  by  his 
mother  to  inform  her  of  what  had  passed.  In  prder 
to  deliver  himself  from  this  importunity,  he  told  her 
•ne  day,  upon  his  return  from  the  senate-house,  that 
there  had  been  a  motion  madefor  a  decree  to  allow 
every  man  two  wives.  The  good  lady  said  nothing ; 
but  mai>aged  matters  so  well  among  the  Roman  ma- 
trons, that  the  next  day  they  met  together  in  a  body 
before  t-hc  senate-house,  and  presented  a  petition  to 
tlie  fathers  against  so  unreasonable  a  law.  This 
groundless  credulity  raised  so  much  raillery  upon 
the  petitioners,  that  we  do  not  find  the  ladies  offered 
•to  direct  the  lawgivers  of  their  coimtry  ever  after. 

There  has  been  another  method  lately  made  use  of, 
which  has  been  practised  with  cztnordiDary  sococbs  ; 
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I  mean  the  spreading  abroad  reports  of  prodigies, 
vbich  has  wonderfully  gratified  the  cuiiosity,  as  well 
u  the  hopes  of  our  fair  raalignants.  Their  managers 
turn  water  into  blood  for  them  ;  frighten  them  with 
sea-monsters  ;  make  them  see  armies  in  the  air ;  and 
l^ve  them  their  word,  the  more  to  ingratiate  them- 
seWes  with  them,  that  they  signify  nothing  less  than 
future  slaughter  and  desolation.  The  disloyal  part 
of  the  sex  immediately  hug  themselves  at  the  news 
ftf  the  bloody  fountain^  look  upon  these  fish  as  their 
friends  ;  hare  great  enpect^tions  'from  the  clouds  ; 
■nd  arerery  angry  with  yon,  if  you  think  they  do 
not  aU  portend  ruin  to-their  country. 

Secret  history  and  scandal  have  always  had  thejr 
aihirements ;  and  I  have,  in  other  discourses,  shown 
the  great  advantage  that  is  made  of  them  in  the  pre- 
sent ferment  among  the  fair  ones. 

Btit  the  master  engine,  to  overturn  the  minds  of  the 
female  world,  is  the  '  danger  of  the  church.'  I  am 
not  so  ui'.charitable  as  to  think  there  is  any  thing  in  an 
observation  made  by  several  of  the  Whigs,  that 
there  is  scarce  a  woman  in-England  who  is  troubled 
with  the  vapours,  but  is,  more  or  less,  affected  with 
this  cry  :  or,  to  remark  with  others,  that  it  is  not  ut- 
tered in  any  part  of  the  nation  with  so  much  bitter- 
ness of  tongue  and  heart,  as  in  the  districts  of  Drury- 
hne.  On  the  coatrsry,  1  believe  there  are  many  de- 
vout and  honourable  women  who  arc  deluded  in  this 
point  by  the  artifice  of  designing-men.  To  these, 
therefore,  I  would  ap[riy  myself,  in  a  more  serious 
manner,  and  desire  them  to  consider  how  that  lauda- 
ble piety,  which  is  natural  to  the  sex,  is  apt  to  degene- 
rate into  a  groundless  and  furious  zeal,  when  it  is 
not  kept  within  the  bounds  of  charily  and  reason. 
Female  zeal»  though  proceeding  from  so  good  a  prin- 
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ciple,  tuis  been  infinitely  detrimental  to  societjr,  and 
to  religion  itself.  If  we  may  belicTe  the  French  his-  . 
torians,  it  often  put  a  stop  to  the  proceedings  of  their 
kings,  which  might  have  ended  in  a  reformation. 
For,  upon  their  breaking  with  the  pope,  the  queens 
frequently  interposed,  and,  by  their  importunities,  re- 
conciled tlicm  to  the  usurpations  of  the  church  of 
Rome.  Nay,  it  was  tliis  vicious  zeal  which  gave  a 
remarkable  check  to  the  first  progress  of  ChrisUaiu- 
ty,  as  we  find  it  recorded  by  a  sacred  historian  in  the 
following  passage,  which  1  shall  leave  to  the  consi- 
deration of  my  female  readers.  '  But  the  Jews  stir- 
red up  the  <Ievout  and  honourable  women,  and  the 
chief  men  of  the  city,  and  raised  a  persecution  against 
Paul  and  Barnabas,  and  expelled  them  out  of  their 
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JfuUitKtreTSutmag'alratia  re  rlgttgT^^I>Brlamnt :  tuc iauwrila ;  ntif- 
lii  enira  plut  prttianl  quam  quiitu /rui  IranquiUa  olio  lictl.  Itajtu 
hi,  ifuiiwatf  TTO/wn  liim  tew  rittnii  lon/erl  itairitaiputlica,  nteasi 
nt  atttltrtm  kujui  boni  ei  paraitat  colon/. 

Sisie.  £r.  13. 

We  find,  by  our  public  papers,  the  university  of 
Dublin  have  lately  presented  to  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
in  a  most  humble  and  dutiful  manner,  their  diploma, 
for  constituting  his  i-oyal  highness  chancellor  of  that 
learned  body  ;  and  that  the  prince  received  this  their 
ofTcr  with  tlie  goodness  and  condescension  which  is 
natural  to  his  iilustriout  house.    Ai  the  college  of 
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Dublin  bare  been  long  famous  for  their  great  learn- 
fag,  tbej  have  now  given  us  an  instance  of  tJteir  good 
MDse  ;  and  it  is  with  pleasure  that  we  find  such  a  dis- 
position, in  this  famous  nursery  of  letters,  to  propa- 
gate sound  principles,  and  to  act  in  its  proper  sphere, 
for  the  honour  and  dignit;-  of  the  royal  family.  We 
bope  that  such  an  example  will  have  its  influence  on 
other  societies  of  the  same  nature ;  and  cannot  but 
rejoice  to  see  the  heir  of  Great-Britain  vouchsafing 
topatronize,in  so  peculiar  a  manner,  that  noble  semi- 
nary, which  is  perhaps  at  this  time  training  up  such 
persons  as  may  hereafter  be  ornaments  to  his  reign. 

When  men  of  learning;  arc  actuated  thus  by  a 
Biowledge  of  the  world  as  well  as  of  books,  and 
Bbow  that  their  studies  naturally  inspire  them  with  a 
love  to  their  king  and  country  ;  they  give  a  reputa- 
tion to  literature,  and  convince  the  world  of  its  useful- 
ness. But  when  arts  and  sciences  are  so  perverted  as 
todisposementoact  in  contradiction  to  the  rest  of  the 
community,  and  to  set  up  for  a  kind  of  separate  re- 
public among  themselves,  they  draw  upon  them  the 
indignation  of  the  wise,  and  tlie  contempt  of  the  ig- 
iMrant. 

It  has,  indeed,  been  observed,  that  persons,  who 
are  very  much  esteemed  for  their  knowledge  and  in- 
genuity in  their  private  characters,  have  acted  like 
strangers  to  mankind,  and  to  the  dictates  of  right  rea- 
son, when  joined  together  in  a  body.  Like  several 
chymical  waters,  that  are  each  of  them  clear  and 
transparent  when  separate,  but  ferment  into  a  thick 
troubled  liquor  when  they  are  mixed  in  the  same  vial. 

There  is  a  piece  of  mythology  which  bears  very 
hard  upon  learned  men,  and  which  I  shall  here  relate, 
rather  for  the  delicacy  of  the  satire,  than  for  the  just- 
ness of  the  moral.     *  When  the  city  of  Athena  was 
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finished,  we  are  told  that  Neptune  and  Minerva  pre- 
KDted  themselves  as  candidatca  for  the  guardianshin 
of  the  place.  The  Athenians,  after  a  full  debate  upon 
the  matter,  came  to  an  election,  and  made  choice  of 
Minerva.  Upon  which,  Neptune,  who  very  much 
resented  the  indignity,  upbraided  them  with  their 
stupidity  and  ignorance ;  that  a  maritime  town  shotild 
reject  the  patronage  of  him  who  was  the  god  of  the 
seas,  and  could  defend  them  against  ail  the  attacks  of 
their  enemies.  He  concluded  with  a  curse  upon  the 
inhabitants,  which  was  to  sticL  tothem  and  theirpos- 
terilf  ;  namely,  ■  that  they  should  all  be  fools.'  When 
JMinerva,  their  tutelary  goddess,  who  presides  over 
aits  and  sciences,  came  among  them  to  receive  the 
honour  they  had  conferred  upon  her,  they  made  heavy 
complaints  of  the  curse  which  Neptune  had  laid  upoD 
the  city  ;  and  begged  her,  if  possible,  to  take  it  off.  ; 
But  she  told  them  it  was  not  in  her  |>ower  ;  for  that  ' 
one  deity  could  not  reverse  the  act  of  another. 
'  However,'  said  she, '  I  may  alleviate  the  curse  which  i 
I  cannot  remove  :  it  is  not  possible  for  me  to  binder 
you  from  being  fools,  but  1  will  take  care  that  you 
sliall  be  learned." 

There  is  nothing  which  bodies  of  learned  men 
should  be  more  caieful  of,  than,  by  all  due  methods,  to 
cultivate  the  favour  of  the  great  and  powerful.  The 
indulgenceof  a  prince  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
propagation,  the  tlcCence,  tiie  honour  and  support  of 
learning.  It  naturally  cri^atcs  in  men's  minds  an  am- 
bition to  distinguish  tlicmscives  by  letters ;  and  mul- 
tiplies the  number  of  those  who  are  dedicated  to  the 
pursuits  of  knowledge.  It  protects  them  against  the 
violence  of  bruial  men ;  and  gives  them  opponuni- 
ties  to  pursue  their  studies  in  a  stale  of  peace  and 
tranquillity.    It  puis  the  learned  in  countenance,  and 
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^ires  them  a  place  among  the  fashionable  part  of^ 
Tnankind.  It  distributes  rewards;  and  encourages 
Epeculatiye  persons,  who  have  neither  opportunity 
nor  a  turn  of  mind  to  increase  their  own  fortunes, 
with  all  the  incentivesof  place,  profit,  and  preferment. 
On  the  contrary,  nothing  is  in  itself  so  pernicious  to 
communities  of  learned  men,  nor  more  apprehended 
by  those  that  wish  them  well,  than  the  displeasure  of 
their  prince,  which  those  may  justly  expect  to  feel, 
who  would  make  use  of  his  favour  to  his  own  preju* 
dice,  and  put  in  pracdce  all  the  methods  that  lie 
within  their  power  to  vilify  his  person,  and  distress 
his  government.  In  both  these  cases,  a  learned  body 
is,  in  a  more  particular  manner,  exposed  to  the  in- 
fluence of  their  king,  as  described  by  the  wisest  of 
men,  ^  The  vnath  of  a  king  is  as  the  roaring  of  a  lion  ;• 
but  his  favour  is  as  the  dew  upon  the  grass.' 

We  find  in  our  English  histories,  that  the  empress 
Matilda  (who  was  the  great  ancestor  of  his  present 
majesty,  and  whose  grand-daughter  of  the  same  name 
has  a  place  upon  several  of  the  Hanover  medals)  was. 
particularly  favoured  by  the  university  of  Oxford,  and 
defended  in  that  place,  when  most  parts  of  the  king- 
dom had  revolted  against  her.  Nor  is  it  to  be  ques- 
tioned, but  an  university  so  famous  for  learning  and 
sound  knowledge,  will  show  the  same  zeal  for  her  il- 
lustrious descendant,  as  they  will  every  day  discern 
his  majesty '»  royal  virtues,  through  those  prejudices- 
which  have  been  raised  in  their  minds  by  artful  and 
designing  men.  It  is  with  much  pleasure  we  see 
this  great  fountain  of  learning  already  beginning  to 
run  clear,  and  recovering  its  natural  purity  and 
brightness.  None  can  imagine  that  a  community 
which  is  taxed  by  the  worst  of  its  enemies,  only  for 
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over-9trainiiig  the   notions  of  lojralty  even  to  bsd 
princes,  will  fall  short  of  a  due  allegiance  to  the  best. 

When  this  happy  temper  of  mind  is  fully  establish- 
ed among  them,  wc  may  justly  hope  to  sec  the  largest 
share  of  his  mtijesty's  favours  fall  upon  that  univer- 
sity, which  is  the  greatest,  and  upon  all  accotints  the 
most  considerable,  not  only  in  his  doroinions,  but  in 
all  Europe. 

I  shall  conclude  this  paper  with  a  (luotation  out  of 
Camden's  History  of  Queen  Elisabeth,  who,  after 
having  described  that  queen's  reception  at  Oxford, 
gives  an  account  of  the  speech  which  she  made  to 
them  at  her  departure ;  concluding  with  a  piece  rf 
advice  to  that  university.     Her  counsel  was,  '  Thai 
they  would  6rst  serve  God,  not  after  the  curiosity  of 
some,  but  according  to  the  laws  of  God  and  the  landj 
that  they  would  not  go  before  the  laws,  but  follow     j 
them ;    nor  dispute  whether  better  might  be  pre-    | 
scribed,  but  keep  those  prescribed  already ;  obey    I 
tiieir  superiors  :  and,  lastly,  embrace  one  another  in 
brotherly  piety  and  concord.' 
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IT  is  very  justly,  as  well  as  frequently  observed,  that 
if  our  nation  be  ever  ruined,  it  must  be  by  itself. 
The  pailics  and  divisions  wiiich  reign  among  us  may 
several  ways  bring  destruction  upon  our  country,  at 
Hie  same  lime  that  our  united  force  would  be  atiffi- 
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oeot  to  secure  us  against  all  the  attempts  of  a  fo- 
reign enemy.  Whatever  expedients  therefore  caa 
be  found  to  allay  those  heats  and  animosities,  which 
break  va  into  different  factious  and  tnteresU,  cannot 
but  be  useful  to  the  public,  and  highly  tend  to  its 
Mfety,  strength,  and  reputation. 

This  dangerous  dissension  among  us  discovers  it- 
•df  in  all  the  most  indifferent  circumstances  of  life. 
We  keep  it  up,  and  cherish  it  with  as  much  pains,  as 
if  it  were  a  kind  of  nstional  blessing.  It  insinu&tcs 
itself  into  all  our  discourses,  mixes  in  our  parlies  of 
pleasure,  has  a  share  in  our  diversions,  and  is  an  in- 
gredient in  most  of  our  public  entertainments. 

I  was  not  long  ago  at  the  play  called  Sir  Courtly 
Mice,  where,  to  the  eternal  reproach  of  good  sense,  I 
found  the  whole  audience  had  very  gravely  ranged 
themselves  into  two  parties,  under  Hot-head  and  Tes- 
liiiiony.  Hot-head  was  the  applauded  hero  of  the 
Tories,  and  Testimony  no  less  the  favourite  of  the 
Whigs.  Each  party  followed  their  champion.  It 
was  wonderful  to  see  so  police  an  assembly  distin* 
fuishing  themselves  by  such  extraordinary  represen- 
tatives, and  avowing  their  principles  as  conformable 
either  to  the  zeal  of  Hot-head,  or  the  moderation  of 
Testimony.  Thus  the  two  parts  which  were  design- 
ed to  expose  the  faults  of  both  sides,  and  were  ac- 
oordingly  received  by  our  ancestors  in  King  Charles 
the  Second's  reign,  meet  with  a  kind  of  sanction  from 
die  applauses  which  are  respectively  bestowed  on 
them  by  their  wise  posterity.  We  seem  to  imagine 
that  they  were  written  as  patterns  for  imitation,  not  as 
Ejects  of  ridicule. 

Ttiis  humour  runs  so  far,  that  most  of  our  late 
comedies  owe  their  success  to  it.  The  audience 
listens  after  nothing  else.    I  have  seen  little  Dicky 
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place  himstir  %rith  great  approbation  at  the  head  of 
the  Tories  for  live  acts  together,  and  Pinky  espouse 
the  interest  of  the  Whigs  with  no  less  success.  1  do 
not  find  tliat  cither  party  has  yet  thrown  themselves 
under  the  patronage  of  Scaramouch,  or  that  Harle- 
quin has  violated  that  neutrality,  which,  upon  his  late 
arrival  in  Great-Dritain,  he- professed  to  both  parties, 
and  which  it  is  thought  he  will  punctually  observe, 
being  allowed  on  all  sides  to  be  a  man  of  honour.  It 
is  true,  that,  upon  his  first  appearance,  a  violent 
Whig  tradesman  in  the  pit  begun  to  compliment  him 
with  a  clap,  as  overjoyed  to  see  liim  mount  a  ladder, 
and  fancying  him  to  be  dressed  in  a  Highland  plaid. 
I  question  not  but  my  readers  will  be  surprised  to 
find  me  animadvci-ting  on  a  practice  that  has  been 
always  favourable  to  the  cause  which  now  prevails. 
The  British  theatre  was  Whig  even  in  the  worst  of 
times ;  and,  in  the  last  reign  did  not  scruple  to  testify 
its  zeal  for  the  good  of  our  country,  by  many  mag- 
nanimous claps  in  its  lower  regions,  answei'cd  with 
loud  huzzas  from  the  upper  gallery.  This  good  dis- 
position is  so  much  heightened  of  late,  that  the  whole 
neighbourhood  of  the  Drury-lane  theatre  very  often 
shakes  witli  the  loyalty  of  the  audience.  It  is  said, 
that  a  young  author,  who  very  much  relies  on  this 
prevailing  humour,  is  now  wriimg  a  farce,  to  be  call- 
ed A  Match  out  of  Newgate,  in  allusion  to  the  title 
of  a  comedy  called  A  Match  in  Newgate;  and  that 
his  chief  person  is  a  round-ihoutdi-rcd  man  teiib  « 
firelly  targe  notr  and  a  wde  maulli,  making  his  ad- 
dresses to  a  lovely  black  woman  that  passes  for  a 
peeress  of  Greai-Uritain.  In  short,  the  whole  play 
is  Imilt  upon  the  late  escape  of  General  I-'oistcr,  who 
-is  supposed  upon  the  road  to  fall  hi  lo»c  mithmvLor^ 
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Nithisdale,  whom  the  ingenious  author  imagines  tu 
be  still  in  hia  riding-hood. 

Bm  notwithstanding  the  good  principles  of  a  Bri- 
tiah  audience  in  this  one  particular,  it  were  to  be 
irished  that  every  thing  should  be  baiufihcd  the  stage 
which  has  a  tendency  to  exasperate  men's  minds,  and 
inflame  that  party  rage  which  makes  us  such  a.  mise- 
rable  and  divided  people.  Andtliat  in  the  first  place, 
because  such'  a  proceeding  as  this  disappoints  the 
very  design  of  all  public  diversions  and  entcriain- 
ments.  The  institution  of  sports  and  shows  was  in- 
tended by  all  governments,  to  [urn  off  the  chuuglits  of 
the  people  from  Lusying  themselves  in  matters  of 
state,  which  did  not  belong  to  them  j  to  rtLuncile 
them  to  one  another  by  the  common  participations  of 
mirth  and  pleasure ;  and  lo  wear  out  of  their  minds 
that  rancour  which  they  might  have  contracted  by 
the  interfering  views  of  interest  and  ambition.  It 
would  thei^fore  be  for  the  benefit  of  every  society, 
that  is  disturbed  by  contending  factions,  to  encourage 
such  innocent  amusements  as  may- thus  disombittcr 
the  minds  of  men,  and  make  them  mutually  rejoice 
in  the  same  ^reeable  satisfaction.  When  people  arc 
accustomed  to  sit  together  with  pleasure,  it  is  a  step 
towards  reconciliation :  but  as  we  manage  mailers, 
our  politest  assemblies  are  like  boisterous  clubs,  iliat 
meet  over  a  glass  of  wine,  and  before  thi'y  have  done, 
throw  bottles  at  one  anotticr's  heads.  Instead  uf  mul- 
tiplying those  desirable  opportunities  where  wv  may 
Bgive  ill  points  that  are  ditTerent,  we  let  the  tpirii  of 
contention  into  those  very  methods  tb^t  aru  r.ut  oiily 
foreign  to  iti  but  should  in  their  nuiuiv'  dispose  us  to 
be  friends.  This  our  anger  in  our  mirtii  is  lik;  poi- 
son in  a  perfume,  which  taints  the  spirits  instead  of 
cheering  and  refreshing  them. 
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Another  manifest  inconTenieace  which  arieeafrom 
this  abuse  of  public  entert&iiiments,  is,  that  it  nalu* 
rally  destroys  the  taste  c^  an  audience.  I  do  Dot 
deny,  but  that  aeTcral  performances  have  been  justly 
applauded  for  their  wit,  which  have  been  written  with 
an  eye  to  this  predominant  humour  of  the  town  :  but 
h  is  visible  even  in  these,  that  it  is  not  the  excellence 
but  the  application  of  the  sentiment  that  has  raised 
applause.  An  author  is  very  much  disappointed  to 
find  the  best  parts  of  his  production  received  with  in* 
difference,  and  to  see  the  audience  discovering  beau- 
ties which  he  never  intended.  The  actors  in  the 
midst  of  an  innocent  old  play,  are  often  startled  with 
ilnexpectcd  claps  or  hisses ;  and  do  not  know 
whether  they  have  been  talking  like  good  subjects,  or 
have  spoken  treason.  In  short,  we  seem  to  hare 
such  a  relish  for  faction,  as  to  have  lost  that  of  wit ; 
and  arc  so  used  to  the  bitterness  of  party  rage,  that 
we  cannot  be  gratified  with  the  highest  entertainment 
th^t  has  not  this  kind  of  seasoning  in  it.  But  as  no 
work  must  expect  to  live  long  which  draws  all  its 
beauty  from  the  colour  of  the  times  [  so  neither  can 
that  pleasure  be  of  greater  continuance,  which  arises 
from  the  prejudice  or  malice  of  its  hearers. 

To  conclude;  since  the  present  hatred  and  violence 
"F  parties  is  so  unspeakably  pernicious  to  the  commu- 
nity, and  none  can  do  a  better  service  to  their  country 
than  those  who  use  their  utmost  endeavours  to  extin- 
guish it,  we  may  rcasor.abiy  hope,  that  the  more  ele- 
gant part  of  the  nation  will  give  a  good  example  to 
the  rust ;  and  put  an  ctid  (o  so  absurd  and  foolish  a 
practice,  which  makes  our  most  refined  diversions 
dciriincjiial  to  the  public,  and,  in  a  paiticular  man- 
ner, destructive  of  alt  politeness. 
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fiitrt,  ttruHi  aliqviaila  niiwni  fonun,  f  uam  /oma  /entnhir .-  m4> 
fua  yntnwrt  iM  inngtu  icn'ptsrum  in^tnia,  ycr  frrrnnuii  irktt 
Mimiaaium  fiiOa  pn  nuiuntu  ^fliAratUw.  Ai  arum,  pii  ta 
.^orr,  rirtw  ianla  haittur,  juarUun  vtrUi  u  pottan  txlaUen 
frudara  ingmia. 

ORATIAI*.  among  his  maxims  for  raising  a  man 
to  tbe  most  consummate  character  of  grealneas,  adri- 
se>  first  to  perform  extraordinary  actimis,  and  in  the 
next  place  to  secure  a  good  historian.  Without  the 
last,  be  considera  the  first  as  tlirown  away ;  at  indeed 
thejr  are  in  a  great  measure  \>y  such  illustrious  per- 
aonst  as  make  fame  and  rcputatiou  tlie  end  of  their 
ondertakings.  The  most  sliining  merit  goes  dowB 
to  posterity  vith  disadTsntage,  when  it  is  not  placed 
bjr  writers  in  its  proper  light. 

The  misfortuue  is,  that  there  are  more  instances  of 
men  who  deserve  this  kind  of  immortality,  than  of  au- 
thora  who  are  able  to  bestow  it.  Our  country,  which 
haa  produced  writers  of  tlie  first  figure  in  every  other 
Und  of  vfwk,  has  been  very  barren  in  good  historians. 
We  have  had  acvcral  who  have  been  able  to  compile 
Blatters  of  fact,  but  very  few  bave  been  able  to  digest 
them  with  that  purity  and  elegance  of  style,  that  nice- 
tf  and  strength  of  rcSection,  and  that  subtilty  and  diS' 
ceroment  in  the  unravelling  of  a  chBractci-,  and  that 
choice  of  circum stances  for  enlivening  the  whole  nar- 
lalicHii  which  wa  so  justly  adnnire  in  the  ancient  his- 
toriana  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  4a  some  authors  of 
our  neighbouring  nations. 
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Those  who  have  succeeded  best  In  works  of  thiii 
kind,  are  such,  who,  besides  their  natural  good  sense 
and  learning,  have  themselves  been  versed  in  public 
business,  and  thereby  acquired  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  men  and  things.  It  was  the  advice  of  the 
great  Duke  of  Schombcrg  to  an  eminent  historian  of 
his  actjuaintance,  who  was  an  ecclesiastic,  that  he 
should  avoid  being  too  particular  in  the  drawing  up 
of  an  army,  and  other  circumstances  of  the  day  of  bat- 
tle ;  for  that  he  had  always  observed  most  notorious 
blunders  and  absurdities  committed  on  that  occasion, 
by  such  writers  as  were  not  conversant  in  the  art  of 
war.  We  may  reasonably  expect  the  like  mistakes 
in  every  other  kind  of  public  matters,  recorded  by 
those  who  have  only  a  distant  theory  of  such  affairs. 
Besides,  it  is  not  very  pr(4>able,  that  men,  who  bavt 
passed  all  their  dme  in  low  and  vulgar  life,  should 
have  a  suitable  idea  of  the  several  beauties  and  blem- 
ishes in  the  actions  or  characters  of  great  men.  FoC 
thia  reason  I  find  an  old  law  quoted  by  the  famous 
Monsieur  Bayle,  that  no  person  below  the  dignity  of 
a  Roman  knight  should  presume  to  write  a  history. 

In  England  there  is  scarce  any,  one,  who  has  had  II 
tincture  of  reading  or  study,  that  is  not  apt  to  &ncy 
himself  equal  to  so  greata  task  ;  though  it  is  plain, 
that  many  of  our  countrymen,  who  have  tampered  la 
lustory,  frequently  show  that  they  do  not  understand 
the  very  nature  of  those  transactions  which  they  re- 
count. Nay,  nothing  is  more  usual  than  to  see  every 
man,  who  is  versed  in  any  particular  way  of  business, 
finding  fault  with  several  of  these  authors,  so  far  as 
they  treat  of  matters  within  his  sphere. 

There  is  a  race  of  men  lately  sprung  up  among  this 
sort  of  writers,  whom  one  cannot  reflect  upon  without 
itidignatira   u  well  as   contempt..    These  arc  our 
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Grub-street  biographers,  who  watch  for  the  death  of 
a  great  man,  like  so  many  undertakers,  on  purpose  to 
make  a  penny  of  him.     He  is  no  sooner  laid  in  his 
grave,  but  he  falls  into  the  hands  of  a  historian,  who, 
to  swell  a  volume,  ascribes  to  him  works  which  he 
never  wrote,  and  actions  which  he  never  performed ; 
celebrates  virtues  which  he  never  was  famous  for,  and 
excuses  faults  which  he  was  never  guilty  of.     They 
fetch    their  only  authentic  records  out  of  Doctors* 
Commons  ;  and,  when  they  have  got  a  copy  of  his  last 
will  and  testament,  they  fancy  themselves  furnished 
with  sufficient  materials  for  his  history.     This  might 
indeed  enable  them  in  some  measure  to  write  the 
history  of  his  death  ;  but  what  can  we  expect  from  an 
author  that  undertakes  to  write  the  life  of  a  great  man) 
vho  is  furnished  with  no  other  matters  of  fact,  besides 
legacies  ;  and  instead  of  being  able  to  tell  us  what  he 
did,  can  only  tell  us  what  he  bequeathed  ?     This  man- 
ner of  exposing  the  private  concerns  of  families,  and 
sacrificing  the  secrets  of  the  dead  to  the  curiosity  of 
the  livings  is  one  of  those  licentious  practices  which 
might  well  deserve  the  animadversion  of  our  govern- 
ment, when  it  has  time  to  contrive  expedients  for  re- 
medying the  many  crying  abuses  of  the  press.  In  the 
mean  while,  what  a  poor  idea  must  strangers  conceive 
of  those  persons,  who  have  been  famous  among  us  in 
their  generation,  should  they  form  their  notions  of 
them  from  the  writings  of  these  our  historiographers! 
What  would  our  posterity  think  of  their  illustrious 
forefathers,  should  they  only  see  them  in  such  weak 
and  disadvantageous  lights !     But,  to  our  comfort, 
works  of  this  nature  are  so  short  lived,  tliat  they  can- 
not possibly  diminish  the  memory  of  tliose  patriots 
which  they  are  not  able  to  preserve. 
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The  truth  of  it  is,  as  the  lives  of  great  men  cannot 
be  written  with  aay  tolerable  degree  of  elegance  or 
exactness  within  a  short  space  after  their  decease  ;  so 
neither  is  it  fit  that  the  history  of  a  person,  who  has 
acted  among  us  in  a  public  character,  should  appear 
till  envy  and  friendship  are  laid  asleep,  and  the  preju- 
dice both  of  his  antagonists  and  adherents  be,  in  some 
degree,  softened  and  subdued.  There  is  no  question 
but  there  are  several  eminent  persons  in  each  partjr, 
however  they  may  represent  one  another  at  present 
who  will  have  the  same  admirers  among  posterity,and 
be  equally  celebrated  by  those,  whose  minds  will  not 
be  diatempered  by  interest,  paBBi<»i>  or  partialiiT.  It 
were  happy  for  ua  could  we  prevail  upon  ourselves  ta 
imagine  that  one  who  differs  from  us  in  opinion,  may 
possibly  be  an  honest  man ;  and  that  we  might  do  the 
awne  justice  to  one  another,  which  will  be  done  us 
hereafter  by  those  who  shall  make  their  appearance  in 
the  world  when  this  generation  is  no  more.  But  in 
our  present  miserable  and  divided  condition,  how  just 
soever  a  man's  pretensions  maybe  to  a  great  or  blame- 
ksB  reputation,  he  must  expect  bis  share  of  obloquf 
and  reproach ;  and,  even  with  regard  to  his  posthu- 
mous character,  content  himself  with  such  a  kind  of 
consideration,  as  induced  tlie  famous  Sir  Francis  Ba- 
con, after  having  bequeathed  his  soul  to  God,  and  his 
body  to  the  earth,  to  leave  his  fame  to  fore^  natioDl ; 
and  after  some  years,  to  his  own  country. 
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■    ■'  lUa  tejadei  in  mda. 

Vim. 

A.MONG  all  the  paradoxes  in  politics  which  have 
been  advanced  by  tome  among  us,  there  is  none  so 
absurd  and  shocking  to  the  most  ordinary  understand* 
ing,  as  that  it  is  possible  for  Great-Britain  to  be  quiet- 
ly goyemed  by  a  Popish  sovereign.  King  Henry  th^ 
Fourth  found  it  impracticable  for  a  Protestant  to  reign 
even  in  France,  notwithstanding  the  reformed  relh» 
l^on  does  not  engage  a  prince  to  the  persecution  of 
any  other ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  authority  of  the 
sovereign  in  that  country  is  more  able  to  support  it- 
self, and  command  the  obedience  of  the  people,  than 
in  any  other  European  monarchy.  We  are  convin- 
ced, by  the  experience  of  our  own  times,  that  our 
constitution  is  not  able  to  bear  a  Popish  prince  at  the 
hemd  of  it.  King  James  the  Second  was  endowed 
with  many  royal  virtues,  and  might  have  made  a  nation 
of  Roman  Catholics  happy  under  his  administration. 
The  grievances  we  suffered  in  his  reign  proceeded 
purely  from  his  religion :  but  they  were  such  as 
made  the  whole  body  of  the  nobility,  clergy,  and 
commonalty  rise  up  as  one  man  against  him,  and 
oblige  him  to  quit  the  throne  of  his  ancestors.  The 
truth  of  it  is,  we  have  only  the  vices  of  a  Protestant 
prince  to  fear,  and  may  be  made  happy  by  his  vir- 
tues :  but  in  a  Popish  prince  we  have  no  chance  for 
our  prosperity  ;  his  very  piety  obliges  him  to  our  de- 
struction ;  and,  in  proportion  as  he  is  nriore  religious, 
he  becomes  more  insupportable.    One  would  won- 
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der,  therefore,  to  find  many  who  call  ihemselvea  Pro- 
testants, favouring  the  pretenuons  of  a  person  who 
has  been  bred  up  in  the  utmost  bitterness  and  tugotry 
of  tlic  church  of  Rome  ;  and  wlio,  in  all  probability, 
within  less  than  a  tnelvemonth,  would  be  opposed  fay 
those  very  men  that  are  industrious  to  set  him  upon 
Uie  throne,  were  it  possible  for  so  wicked  and  unna* 
tural  an  attempt  lo  succeed. 

I  was  some  months  ago  in  a  company,  that  divert- 
ed themselves  with  the  declaration  which  he  had  then 
published,  and  partlculai-ly  with  the  date  of  it,  •  In 
the  fourteenth  year  of  our  reign.*  The  company 
was  surprised  to  find  there  was  a  king  in  Europe  wh* 
had  reigned  so  long  and  made  such  a  secret  of  it< 
This  gave  occasion  to  one  of  them,  who  is  now  in 
France,  to  inquire  into  the  history  of  this  remark- 
flble  reign,  which  he  has  digested  into  annals,  wid 
lately  transmitted  hitlier  for  the  perusal  of  his  friends. 
I  have  suppressed  such  personal  reflections  as  are 
mixed  in  this  short  chronicle,  as  not  being  to  the 
purpose  ;  and  find  that  the  whole  history  of  l)is  regal 
conduct  and  exploits  may  be  comprised  in  the  re> 
maining  part  of  this  half  sheet. 

The  Jfittory  of  the  Pretcndi-r'n  fourlrcn  yeart  rcigrry 

digctlcd  into  jinnals. 

Anno  Rogni  1 ".  He  uiatle  choice  of  his  ministry-) 
ibu  first  of  whom  was  his  confessor.  This  was  a 
person  recommended  by  the  society  of  Jesuits,  who 
represented  him  as  one  very  pi-oper  to  guide  th« 
conscience  of  a  king,  tliat  hoped  to  rule  over  an  isl- 
and which  is  not  within  the  pale  of  [he  church.  He 
then  proceeded  to  name  the  president  of  his  council, 
his  secretaries  of  state,  and  gave  away  a  very  honour- 
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able  sinecure  to  his  principal  favourite,  by  constitut- 
ing him  his  loixi  high-treasurer.  He  likewise  signe«l 
a  dormant  commission  for  another  to  be  his  high- 
admiral,  with  orders  to  produce  it  whenever  he  had 
sea-room  for  his  employment. 

Anno  Regni  2^.  He  perfected  himself  in  the  mi- 
nuet step. 
Anno  Regni  3**.  He  grew  half  a  foot. 
Anno  Regni  4®.  He  wrote  a  letter  to  the  pope« 
desiring  him  to  be  as  kind  to  him  as  his  predecessor 
had  been,  who  was  his  godfather.  In  the  same  year 
iie  ordered  the  lord  high-treasurer  to  pay  oiT  the  debts 
of  the  crown,  which  had  been  contracted  since  his 
accession  to  the  throne  ;  particularly  a  milk-score  of 
three  years'  standing. 

Anno  Regni  5^.  He  very  much  improved  him- 
self in  ail  princely  learning,  having  read  over  the  le- 
gends of  the  saints,  with  the  history  of  those  several 
martyrs  in  England,  who  had  attempted  to  blow  up 
a  whole  parliament  of  heretics. 

Anno  Regni  6".  He  applied  himself  to  the  arts  of 
government  with  more  than  ordinary  diligence ; 
took  a  plan  of  the  Bastile  with  his  own  hand  ;  visit- 
ed the  galleys ;  and  studied  the  edicts  of  his  great 
patron  Louis  XIV. 

Anno  Regni  7°.  Being  now  grown  up  to  years  of 
maturity,  he  resolved  to  seek  adventures ;  but  was 
very  much  divided  in  his  mind,  whether  he  should 
make  an  expedition  to  Scotland,  or  a  pilgrimage  to 
Loretto ;  being  taught  to  look  upon  the  latter  in  a 
religious  sense,  as  the  place  of  his  nativity.  At  length 
he  resolved  upon  his  Scotch  expedition  ;  and,  as  the 
first  exertion  of  that  royal  authority,  which  he  was 
going  to  assume,  he  knighted  himself.  After  a  short  ■ 
piece  of  errantry  upon  the  seasy  he  got  safe  back  |o 
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Dunkirk,  where  he  ptud  his  devotions  to  Sl  Atitho- 
'Dyi  for  havii))^  delivered  him  from  the  daugeri  of  the 
sea,  and  Sir  George  Bjiig. 

Anno  Rcgiii  8°.  He  made  a  campaign  in  Flan- 
ders,  whtrc,  by  the  help  of  a  telescope,  he  saw  the 
battle  of  Ouderitarde,  and  the  Prince  of  Hanover's 
horse  shot  under  him  ;  being  posted  on  a  high  tower 
will)  tvFo  French  princes  of  the  blood. 

Anno  Kcgni  9°.  He  made  a  second  campaign  in 
Flanders ;  and,  upon  his  return  to  the  French  courtt 
gained  a  great  reputation,  by  his  performance  in  a  ri- 

Anno  Regni  10".  The  pope  having  heard  the 
lame  of  these  his  military  achievements,  ntade  him 
the  offer  of  a  cardinal's  cap  ;  which  he  was  advised 
not  to  accept,  by  some  of  his  friends  in  Ei^land- 

Anno  Regni  11°.  He  retired  to  Lorrain,  where 
every  raomuig  he  made  great  havoc  among  the  wild 
fowl,  by  the  advice  and  with  the  assistance  of  hit  pri- 
vy council.  He  is  said,  tliis  summer,  to  have  shot 
with  his  own  hands  fifty  brace  of  pheasants,  and  one 
wild  pig;  to  have  set  thirty  coveys  of  partridges; 
end  to  have  hunted  down  forty  hrace  of  hares ;  to 
which  he  might  have  added  as  many  foxes,  had  not 
most  of  them  made  their  escape,  by  running  out  of 
his  friend's  dominions,  before  his  dogs  could  finish 
the  chase.  He  was  particularly  animated  to  these 
diversions  by  his  ministers,  who  thought  they  would 
not  a  tittle  recommend  him  to  the  good  opinion  and 
kind  offices  of  several  British  fox-hunters. 

Anno  Regni  13°.  He  made  a  visit  to  the  Duke 
d'Auniont,  and  passed  for  a  French  marquis  in  a 
masquerade. 

Anno  Regni  12°.  He  visited  several  convents, 
wd  gatkercd  cubecr^tions  from  sll  the  wcJI-^spoaed 
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monks  and  nuns,  to  whom  be  communicated  his  dt* 
■ign  of  an  attempt  upon  Oreat>Bntain. 

AiiDO  Rc'gni  14°.  He  now  made  great  preparatiotia 
for  the  inrasion  of  England,  and  gut  together  vast 
ttoroa  of  amuiuiiition,  coiisiaiJiig  of  reliqucB,  gun- 
powder, and  cannon-ball.  He  received  from  ttie  pope 
a  Tcry  large  contribution,  one  moietf  in  money,  and 
the  other  in  indulgences.  An  Irish  priest  bruught 
him  an  authentic  tooth  of  Sl  Thomas  i  Becket,  and, 
it  ia  thought,  wa(  to  have  for  his  reward  the  arch- 
Uahopric  of  Cantertiury.  Every  monastery  contri- 
buted something  ;  one  gave  him  a  thousand  pounds; 
wd  aiKMher  as  many  maasea. 

This  fear  containing  farther  the  battles  which  he 
fought  in  Scotland,  and  the  towns  which  he  took,  is 
90  &csfa  in  every  one's  memory,  that  we  shall  sqr 
■•  more  of  it. 


No.  37— FRIDAY,  April  27. 


Fri^i  ctcramm  /amenla  rttim/vert  jwnt 
Que  It  uieitii  Bfimtia  dxictnl,  tra. 
Hat  opui,  Mac  ituditan  furri  fnqMtmta, 
Si  folruc  roJwnui,  li  inbi$  vi^crt  (ori. 


Xt  U  a  melancholy  reilectioni  that  our  country, 
vhicb  in  times  of  popery  was  called  the  Nation  of 
SaintS)  should  now  have  less  appearance  of  religion 
in  it  than  any  other  neighbouring  state  or  kingdom ; 
whether  they  be  such  as  continue  still  immersed  in 
the  errors  of  the  church  of  Rome,  or  such  as  are  re- 
covered out  of  them.    This  is  a  truth  that  is  obvious 
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to  every  one  who  has  been  conversant  in  foreign 
pans.  It  was  formerly  thought  dangerous  lor  « 
young  iiian  to  travel,  lest  he  should  return  an  atheist 
to  his  native  country:  but  at  present  it  is  certain, 
that  an  Eu^lishman,  who  has  any  tolerable  degree  of 
reflection,  cannot  be  better  awakened  to  a  sense  of 
religion  in  general,  than  by  observing  how  the  niiiids 
of  all  mankind  arc  set  upoii  this  important  point ; 
how  every  nation  ia  serious  and  attentive  to  the  great 
business  of  their  being;  and  that  in  other  couniries 
a  man  is  not  out  of  the  fashioui  who  is  bold  and  open 
in  the  profession  and  practice  of  all  Christian  duties. 
This  decay  of  piety  is  by  no  nkeans  to  be  imputed 
to  the  Uefonnation,  which,  in  its  first  establishment, 
produced  its  proper  fruits,  and  distinguished  the 
whole  age  with  shining  instances  of  virtue  and  mo- 
rality. If  we  would  trace  out  the  original  of  that 
flagrant  and  avowed  impiety  wliich  has  prevailed 
among  us  for  some  years,  we  should  find  that  it  owet 
its  rise  to  that  opposite  extreme  of  cant  and  hypo* 
arisy,  which  had  taken  possession  of  the  people's 
minds  in  the  times  of  the  great  rebellion,  and  ot  ttae 
usurpation  that  succeeded  it.  Tlie  pi^ciices  of  these 
men,  under  the  covert  of  a  fdgned  zeal,  made  even 
the  appearance.of  sincere  devotion  ridiculous  and  un- 
popular. The  raillery  of  the  wits  and  courtiers,  in 
King  Charles  the  Second's  reign,  upon  every  tiling 
which  they  then  called  precise,  was  carried  to  so 
great  an  extravagance,  that  it  almost  put  Chnstianity 
out  of  countenance.  The  ridicule  grew  so  strong 
and  licentious,  that  from  this  time  wc  may  date  that 
i-emarkable  turn  in  the  behaviour  of  our  fashionable 
En^^liahmen,  that  makes  them  shame-faced  in  the 
exercise  of  those  duties  which  they  were  sent  into 
the  world  to  perform. 
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The  late  cry  of  the  church  has  been  an  artifice  of 
the  same  kind  with  that  made  use  of  by  the  hypo* 
crites  of  the  last  age,  and  has  had  as  fatal  an  influence 
upon  religion.  If  a  man  would  bat  sefiousiy  cdlisi- 
dcr  how  much  greater  comfort  he  would  receive  in 
the  last  moment  of  his  life,  from  a  reflection  that  he 
has  made  one  virtuous  man,  than  that  he  has  made  a 
thousand  Tories,  we  should  not  see  the  zeal  of  so 
many  good  men  turned  off  from  its  proper  end,  and 
tmployed  in  making  such  a  kind  of  converts.  What 
satisfaction  will  it  be  to  an  immoral  man,  at  such  a 
time,  to  think  he  is  a  good  Whig  !  or,  to  one  that  is 
conscious  of  sedition,  perjury,  or  rebellion,  that  he 
ilies  with  the  reputation  of  a  high-cliurchman  ! 

But  to  consider  how  this  cry  of  the  church  has  coi*- 
mpted  the  morals  of  both  parties.  Those,  who  are 
the  loudest  in  it,  regard  thcniseUes  rather  as- a  politi- 
caly  than  a  religious  community  ;  and  are  held  toge- 
ther rather  by  state  notions  than  by  articles  of  faith. 
This  fills  the  minds  of  weak  men,  wiio  fall  into  the 
snare)  with  groundless  fears  and  apprehensions,  un- 
•lq>eakable  rage  towards  their  fellow-subjects,  wrong 
ideas  of  persons  whom  they  are  not  acquainted  with, 
and  uncharitable  interpretations  of  those  actions  of 
which  they  are  not  competent  judges.  It  instils  in- 
to their  minds  the  utmost  virulence  and  bitterness, 
instead  of  that  charity,  which  is  the  perfection  and 
ornament  of  religion,  and  tiie  most  indispensable  and 
necessary  means  for  attaining  the  end  of  it.  In  a 
word,  among  these  mistaken  zealots,  it  sanctifies  cru- 
elty and  injustice,  riots  and  treason. 

The  effects  which  this  cry  of  the  church  has  had 
•n  the  other  party,  are  no  less  manifest  and  deplora- 
ble. They  see  themselves  unjustly  aspersed  by  it, 
and  vindicate  themselves  in  terms  no  less  opprobri- 
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oua,  tban  those  hj  ivliich  they  are  ktucked.  Their 
inUigiiation  and  resentment  riaes  in  proportion  to  the 
malice  of  their  adversuiea.  The  unthinking  pu-t  of 
tiiem  a.re  apt  to, contract  an  unreasonable  averuod 
even  to  that  ecclesiastical  constitution  to  which  thef 
are  represented  as  enemies ;  and  not  only  to  particu- 
lar j>ersonB,  b.ut  to  that  order  of  men  in  general, 
which  will  be  always  held  sacred  and  honourable,  m 
long  as  there  is  reason  and  religion  in  (he.world. 

1  might  mention  many  other  corruptions,  com moD 
to  both  parties,  which  naturally  Bow  from  this 
source  ;  and  might  easily  show,  upon'a  full  display  of 
theni,  that  this  clamour,  which  pretends  to  be  raised 
for  tlie  safety  of  religion,  has  almost  worn  out  the  ve- 
ry appearance  of  it ;  and  rendered  us  not  only  the 
most  divided,  but  the  most  immoral  people  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth. 

When  our  nation  is  overflowed  with  auch  a  doing* 
of  impiety,  it  must  be  a  great  pleasure  to  find  aaf 
expedient  take  place,  that  has  a  tendency  to  recoTfir 
it  out  of  so  dismal  a  conditioD.  Thia  is  one  great 
reason  why  an  honest  man  may  rejoice  to  sae  an  act  • 
»o  near  uking  effect,  for  making  elections  of  mem- 
bers to  serve  in  parliament  less  frequent.  I  find  my- 
self prevented  by  other  writings  (which  have  consi- 
dered the  act  now  depending,  in  this  particular  light) 
from  expatiating  upon  this  subject.  1  shall  only  men- 
tion two  short  pieces  which  I  have  been  just  now 
reading,  under  the  following  titles :  '  Arguments 
about  the  Alteration  of  the  Triennial  Elections  of 
Parliament :'  and,  *  The  Alteration  in  tlic  Triennial 
Act  considered.' 

The  reasons  for  this  law,  as  it  is  necessary  for  set- 
tling his  majesty  in  his  throne  ;  for  extinguishing  the 
spirit  of  rebellion ;  for  procuring  forcipi  aUiucea; 
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uid  other  tdvuiUges  of  ihc  like  nature  ;  ctrry  %  great 
neight  with  them.  But  I  am  particularly  pleased 
mth  it,  as  it  may  compose  our  unnatural  feuds  and 
animosities,  revive  an  houest  spirit  of  industry  in  the 
nuion,  and  cut  otT  frequent  occaUons  of  brutal  rage 
aod  intemperance.  In  short,  as  it  will  make  us  not 
culy  a  more  safe,  a  more  nourishing,  and  a  more  hap* 
py,  but  also  a  more  virtuous  people. 


So.  58.— MONDAY,  Aphii.  SO. 


liBHiitm,firmiua,vaIt 

Van. 

It  is  the  ambition  of  the  male  part  of  the  vorld  t* 
m^e  themselves  esteemed,  and  of  the  female  to 
make  tfaeinselvea  beloved.  As  this  is  the  laat  paper 
which  I  shall  address  to  my  ^r  readers  ;  I  cannott 
perhaps,  oblige  them  more,  than  by  leaving  them,  as 
aUud  of  legacy,  a  certain  secret,  which  seldom  bils 
of  procuring  this  affection,  which  they  are  naturally 
fimaed  both  to  desire  and  to  obtain.  This  nostrum  is 
comprised  in  the  following  sentence  of  Seneca,  which 
I  shall  truislatc  for  the  service  of  my  countrywomen. 
Efv  tin  monitrabo  amatorium  Mine  rnedieamento,  tine 
hirM,  line  ulHat  venrfic*  carmine  :  ti  -via  atnari,  ama, 
'  f  will  discover  to  you  a  philter  that  has  neither  drug, 
nor  nmple,  nor  enchantment  in  it.  Lotc,  if  you 
wonid  raise  love.'  If  there  be  any  truth  in  this  dis- 
covery, and  this  be  such  a  speciiic  as  the  author  pre- 
tends, there  is  nothing  which  makes  the  sex  more 
BDamisble  than  psrty  rage.  The  finest  woman,  in  a 
triasport  of  fniy,  loses  the  use  of  her  Ewe.    Instead 
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of  charming  her  beholders,  she  frights  both  friend  and 
foe.  The  latter  can  never  be  smitten  by  so  bitter  u 
enemy,  nor  the  former  captivated  by  a  nympli,  who, 
upon  occasion,  can  be  so  very  angry.  The  most  en- 
dearing of  our  beautiful  fellow-sabjects,  are  thoM, 
whose  minds  are  the  least  embittered  with  the  pu- 
sions  and  prejudices  of  either  aide  ;  and  who  discover 
the  native  sweeiiicas  of  the  sex  in  every  part  of  thdr 
conversation  and  behaviour.  A  lovely  woman,  wb» 
thus  flourishes  in  her  innocence  and  good  humur^ 
amidst  that  mutual  apitc  and  i-ancour  which  prevaiU 
among  her  csasperated  sisterhood,  appears  more 
umiable  by  the  singularity  of  her  character ;  and  may 
be  coTipareil,  with  Solomon's  bride,  to  '  a  lily  amonf 
ihc  thorns.' 

A  stateswoman  is  as  ridiculous  a  creature  as  a  cot- 
^uean.  Each  of  the  sexes  should  keep  within  its  pa^ 
ticular  bounds,  and  content  themselves  to  excel 
within  their  respective  districts.  When  Venus  com' 
plained  to  Jupiter  of  the  wound  which  she  had  re- 
ceived in  battle,  the  father  of  the  gods  smiled  upca 
her,  and  put  her  in  mind,  tliat  instead  of  mixing  in 
war,  which  was  not  her  business,  she  should  haie 
been  ofTiciating  in  her  proper  ministry,  and  carrying 
•n  the  delights  of  marriage.  The  delicacy  of  seversl 
modern  critics  has  been  offended  with  Homer's  Bil- 
lingsgate Warriors ;  but  a  scolding  hem,  is  at  the 
worsi,  a  more  tolerable  character  than  a  bully  in  pet- 
Itcoats.  To  which  we  may  add,  that  the  keenest  sa- 
tirist, ajnong  the  ancients,  looked  upon  nothing  as  a 
more  proper  subject  of  raillery  and  invective,  than  a 
female  gladiator. 

I  am  the  more  disposed  to  Uke  into  consideration 
these  ladies  of  fire  and  politics,  because  it  would  be 
very  monstrous  to  see  feuds  and  aaimosities  kept  uf 
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among  the  soft  sex,  when  they  are  in  so  hopefbl  a 
way  of  being  composed  among  the  men,  by  the  sep- 
tennial billt^which  is  now  ready  for  the  royal  assent. 
At  this  is  likely  to  produce  a  cessation  of  arms,  till  • 
the  expiration  of  the  present  parliament,  among  one 
half  of  our  island,  it  is  very  reasonable  that  the  more 
beautiful  moiety  of  his  majesty's  subjects  should  es- 
tablish a  truce  among  themselves  for  the  same  term  of 
years.     Or  rather,  it  were  to  be  wished,  that  they 
Would  summcm  together  a  kind  of  senate,  or  parlia- 
menty  of  the  fairest  and  wisest  of  our  sister  subjects, 
in  order  to  enact  a  perpetual  neutrality  among  the 
aex.     They  might  at  least  appoint  something  like  a 
CMrnimittee,  chosen  from  among  the  ladies  residing  in 
London  and  Westminster,  in  order  to  prepare  a  bill 
k>  be  laid  before  the  assembly  upon  the  first  opportu- 
nity of  their  meeting.     The  regulation  might  be  as 
Ibllows : 

«  That  a  Committee  of  toasts  be  forthwith  ap- 
pointed, to  consider  the  present  state  of  the  sex  in  the 
British  nation. 

«  That  this  committee  do  meet  at  the  house  of 
every  respective  member  of  it  on  her  visiting  day ; 
and  that  every  one  who  comes  to  it  shall  have  a  vote, 
and  a  dish  of  tea. 

«<  That  the  committee  be  empowered  to  send  for  bil- 
let-doux, libels,  lampoons,  lists  of  toasts,  or  any  other 
the  like  papers  and  records. 

**  That  it  be  an  instruction  to  the  said  committee, 
to  consider  of  proper  ways  and  methods  to  reclaim 
the  obstinately  opprobrious  and  virulent ;  and  how  to 
make  the  ducking-stool  more  useful." 

Being  always  willing  to  contribute  my  assistances 
to  my  countrywomen,  I  would  propose  a  preamble, 
aetting  forth,  ^  That  the  late  civil  war  among  tlie 
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sex  has  tended  very  much  to  the  lessening  that  an- 
cient and  undoubted  authority,  which  they  have 
claimed  over  the  male  pan  of  the  island,  to  the  ruis 
of  good  housewifery,  and  to  the  betraying  of  muy 
important  secrets  :  that  it  has  produced  much  tutter- 
ness  of  speech,  many  sharp  and  violent  contests,  and 
ft  great  effusion  of  citron-water :  that  it  has  raised 
animosities  in  thctr  hearts,  and  heats  in  their  iaces: 
that  it  has  broke  out  in  their  ribbons,  and  caused  un- 
speakable confusions  in  their  dress  :  and,  above  al], 
that  it  has  introduced  a  certain  frown  into  the  fea- 
tures, and  a  sourness  into  the  air  of  our  British  b- 
dies,  to  the  great  damage  of  their  charms,  and  viuUe 
4ecay  of  tlie  national  beauty." 

As  for  the  enacung  part  of  the  bill,  it  may  consist 
of  many  paiticulars,  which  will  naturally  arise  from 
the  debates  of  the  tea-table  ;  and  must,  therefore,  be 
left  to  the  discretion  and  experience  of  the  committee. 
Perhaps,  it  might  not  be  amiss  to  enact*  among  other 
things, 

o  That  the  discoursing  on  politics  shall  be  looked 
upon  as  dull  as  talking  on  tlic  weather. 

"  That  if  any  man  troubles  a  female  aaaembly  witk 
parliament  news,  he  shall  be  marked  out  as  a  block* 
head,  or  an  incendiary. 

"  That  no  woman  shall  henceforth  presume  to  stick 
a  patch  upon  her  forehead,  unless  it  be  in  the  very 
mkldic,  tliat  is,  in  the  neutral  part  of  it. 

"  That  all  fans  and  snuff-boxes,  of  what  principles 
soever,  shall  be  callsd  in  :  and  tliat  orders  be  given  to 
Mottcux  and  Mathcis,  to  cli;liver  out,  in  exchange  for 
them,  such  as  have  no  tincture  of  party  in  them. 

"  That  when  any  lady  bespeaks  a  play,  she  shall 
take  effectual  care,  that  the  audience  be  pretty  equally 
chequered  with  Whigs  and  Tories. 
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«  That  no  woman  of  any  party  presume  to  influence 
the  legislature. 

^  That  there  be  a  general  amnesty  and  oblivion  of 
all  former  hostilities  and  distinctions,  all  public  and 
private  failings  on  either  side :  and  that  every  ono 
who  comes  into  this  neutrality  witliin  the  space  of 
veeks,  shall  be  allowed  an  ell  extraordinary,  above 
the  present  standard,  in  the  circumference  of  her  pet- 
ticoat. 

'*  Provided  always  nevertheless,  that  nothing  herein 
obntained  shall  extend,  or  be  construed  to  extend,  to 
any  person  or  persons,  inhabiting  and  practising 
within  the  hiindreds  of  Drury,  or  to  any  other  of  that 
society  in  what  part  soever  of  the  nation  in  like  man- 
ner practising  and  rending ;  who  are  still  at  liberty 
to  rail,  calumniate,  scold,  frown  and  pout,  as  in  afore- 
times,  any  thing  in.  this  act  to  the  conti'ary  notwith- 
standing." 
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Prodnm  qtuan  wnspUi. 

LOKD  S01CIU*B  MOTT*. 

It  often  happens,  that  extirpating  the  love  of  glory, 
vliich  is  observed  to  take  the  deepest  root  in  noble 
minds,  tears  up  several  virtues  with  it ;  and  that  sup- 
pressing the  desire  of  fame  is  apt  to  reduce  men  to  a 
state  of  indolence  and  supineness.  But  when,  with- 
out any  incentive  of  vanity,  a  person  of  great  abilities 
is  zealous  for  the  good  of  mankind  ;  and  as  solicitous 
for  the  concealment  as  the  performance  of  illastrious 
actions ;  we  may  be  sure  that  he  has  something  more 
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than  ordinary  in  his  composition,  and  has  a.  heart  filled 
with  goodness  and  magnanimity. 

There  is  not,  perhaps,  in  all  history,  a  greater  in- 
stance of  this  temper  of  miud,  than  what  appeared  in 
that  excellent  person,  witose  motto  1  liave  placed  at 
the  head  of  tnis  paper.  He  had  worn  himself  out  id 
his  application  to  such  studies  as  made  tiimseif  usefoi 
or  ornamental  to  the  world,  in  concerting  schemes 
for. the  welfare  of  his  country,  and  in  prosecutii^ 
such  measures  as  were  necessaiy  for  making  thoie 
schemes  effectual :  but  all  this  was  done  with  a  viov 
to  the  public  good  that  should  rise  out  of  these  gene- 
rous endeavours,  and  not  to  the  fame  which  should 
accrue  to  himself.  Let  the  reputation  of  the  action 
fall  where  it  would,  so  his  country  reaped  the  benefit 
of  it,  he  was  satisfied.  As  this  turn  of  mind  threw 
off,  in  a  ijreat  measure,  tl)c  oppositions  of  envy  and 
competition,  it  enabled  hint  to  gain  the  most  vun  ud 
im[)racticable  into  his  designs,  and  to  bring  about 
several  groat  events  loi'  the  safety  and  advantage  of 
the  public,  which  must  have  died  in  their  birth,  had 
he  been  as  desirous  ol'  appearuig  beneficial  to  man- 
kind, as  of  being  so. 

As  he  was  admitted  into  the  secret  and  most  re- 
tired thoughts  and  cuunsi-ls  of  liis  royal  master.  King 
William,  a  great  share  in  the  plan  of  tlie  Protestant 
succession  is  universally  ascribed  to  him.  And  if  bt 
did  not  entirely  project  the  union  of  the  two  kii^ 
(lonis,  and  the  bill  of  regency,  which  seem  to  have 
been  the  only  methods,  in  human  policy,  for  securiog 
to  us  so  inestimablo  a  lilessing,  there  is  none  who  will 
deny  him  to  have  been  the  chief  conductor  in  botli 
these  glorious  iiorka.  For  posteriiy  are  obliged  to 
allow  him  thai  praise  after  liis  death,  which  he  indus- 
triously declined  while  he  was  living.     His  life,  in- 
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deed,  sc'-nis  to  liaNC  been  proloiij^id  l)ry()n(l  iis  naiu- 
ral  tcrni,  under  those  indispositions  which  hunjj  upon 
the  latter  part  of  it,  tlmt  he  might  have  the  satisfac- 
tioD  of  seeing  the  happy  settlement  take  place,  which 
be  had  proposed  to  himself  as  the  principal  end  of  all 
his  public  labours.     Nor  was  it  a  small  addition  to 
his  happiness,  that  by  this  means  he  saw  those  who 
had  been  always  his  most  intimate  friends,  and  who 
had  concerted  with  him  such  measures  for  the  gua- 
Itatee  of  the  Protestant  succession,  as  drew  upon 
I    wm  tlie  displeasure  of  men  who  were  averse  to  ity 
L  idnmced  to  the  highest  posts  of  trust  and  honour  un- 
W  der  bis  present  majesty.     I  believe  there  are  none  of 
Rf- these  patriots,  who  will  tliink  it  a  derogation  from 
E' their  merit  to  have  it  said,  that  they  received  many 
r    lights  and  advantages  from  their  intimacy  with  my 
Lord  Somers  ;  who  had  such  a  general  knowledge  of 
affairs,  and  so  tender  a  concern  for  his  friends,  that 
whatever  station  thoy  were  in,  they  usually  applied  to 
him  for  his  advice  in  every  perplexity  of  business, 
and  in  affairs  of  the  greatest  diflicuity. 

His  life  was,  in  every  part  of  it,  set  ofi*  with  that 
graceful  modesty  and  reserve,  which  made  his  virtues 
more  beautiful,  the  more    they   were  cast  in   such 
agreeable  shades. 
His  religion  was  sincere,  not   ostentatious  ;  and 
;      tuch  as  inspired  him  with  a  univcrsiil   benevolence 
[      towards  all  his  fellow  subjects,  not   \\ilh  bitterness 
against  any  pait  of  them.     He  showed  his  firm  ad- 
herence to  it  as  modelled  by  our  national  constitution, 
!      and  was  constaiit  to  its  offices  of  devotion,  both  in 
;.      public,  and  in  his  family.     He  app(>ared  a  champion 
[      for  it,   with  great  reputation    in   tlic  cause  of  the 
I      seven  bishops,  at  a  time  when  the  chuich  was  really 
*"     in  danger.     To  which  we  may  add,  that  he  held  a 
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strict  friendship  Mid  correspondence  with  the  great 
archbishop Tillotson,  being  actuated  by  the  same  spirit 
of  candour  and  moderation ;  and  moved  rather  with 
pity  than  indignation  towards  tlic  persons  of  those 
who  differed  from  him  in  the  unessential  parts  of 
Christianity. 

His  greatest  humanity  appeared  in  the  minutest 
circumstances  of  his  conversation.  You  Found  it  in 
the  benevolence  of  his  aspect,  the  complacency  of 
his  behaTionr,  and  the  tone  of  his  voice.  Hisgreft 
application  to  the  severer  studies  of  the  law,  had  not 
infected  his  temper  whh  any  thing  positive  or  liti« 
gious.  He  did  not  know  what  it  was  to  wrangle  oa 
indifferent  points,  to  triumph  in  the  superiority  cf 
his  understanding,  or  to  be  supercilious  on  the  side 
of  truth.  He  joined  the  greatest  delicacy  of  good 
breeding  to  the  greatest  strength  of  reason.  By  ap* 
proving  the  sentiments  of  a  person,  with  whom  he 
conversed,  in  such  particulars  as  were  just,  he  won 
him  over  from  those  points  in  which  he  was  mistaken; 
and  had  so  agreeable  a  way  of  conveying  knowledge, 
that  whoever  conferred  with  him  grew  the  wiser, 
without  perceiving  that  he  had  been  instructed. 
We  may  probably  ascribe  to  this  n)asterly  and  enga- 
ging manner  of  conversation,  the  great  esteem  wbich 
he  had  gained  with  the  late  queen,  while  she  pursued 
those  measures  wliicli  had  carried  the  Briush  nation 
to  the  highest  pitch  of  glory  ;  notwitlist^ding  she  hid 
entertained  many  unre^isonabje  prejudices  against 
him,  before  she  was  acquainted  with  his  personal 
Worth  and  behaviour. 

As  in  his  political  capacity  we  have  before  seen  how 
much  he  contributed  to  the  cstablisment  of  the  Pro- 
testant interest,  and  the  good  of  his  native  country,  he 
vja  always  true  to  these  great  ends.    His  character 
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wu  uniform  and  consistent  with  itself,  and  lu&  -whole 
conduct  of  a  piece.  His  principles  were  founded  in 
reason,  and  supported  by  virtue  ;  and,  therefore,  did 
not  lie  at  the  mercy  of  ambition,  avarice,  or  resent* 
Dient-  His  notions  were  no  less  steady  and  unshaken, 
thin  just  and  upright.  In  a  word,  he  concluded  his 
course  among  the  same  wcll-chosen  fnendahips  and 
alliances,  with  which  he  began  it. 

This  great  man  was  not  more  conspicuous  as  a  pa- 
triot and  a  statesman,  than  as  a  person  of  universal 
knowledge  and  learning.  As,  by  dividing  his  time 
[  between  the  public  scenes  of  business,  and  the  private 
:  retirements  of  liie,  he  took  care  to  keep  up  both  the 
great  and  good  man  ;  so,  by  the  same  means  he  ac- 
complished himself,  not  only  in  the  knowledge  of  men 
and  things,  but  in  the  skill  of  the  moat  refined  arts 
and  sciences.  That  unwearied  diligence,  which  fol- 
lowed him  through  all  the  stages  of  his  life,  gave  him 
such  a  thorough  insight  into  the  laws  of  the  land,  that 
he  passed  for  one  of  the  greatest  masters  of  his  pro- 
fession at  his  first  appearance  in  it.  Though  he  made 
a  regular  progress  through  the  several  honours  of  the 
long  race,  he  was  always  looked  upon  as  one  who  de- 
served a  superior  station  to  that  he  was  possessed  of ; 
till  he  arrived  at  the  highest  dignity  to  which  those 
Studies  could  advance  him. 

He  enjoyed  in  the  highest  perfection  two  talents, 
which  we  not  often  meet  in  the  same  person,  the 
greatest  strength  of  good  sense,  and  the  most  exqui- 
site taste  of  politeness.  Without  the  first,  learning 
is  but  an  incumbrance  ;  and,  without  the  last,  is  un- 
graceful. My  Lord  Somers  was  master  of  these  tW9 
qualifications  in  so  eminent  a  degree,  that  all  the 
parts  of  knowledge  appeared  in  hini  with  such  an  ad- 
ditional strength  and  beauty,  as  they  want  in  the  pos- 
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aesHion  of  others.  If  lie  delivered  his  opinion  of  a 
piece  of  poetry,  a  statue,  or  a  picture,  there  was 
something  so  just  and  delicate  in  his  observations, 
as  naturKlly  produced  pleasure  and  assent  in  those 
vbo  heard  him. 

His  solidity  and  eleg^ancc,  improved  by  the  reading 
of  the  finest  authoi-s,  both  of  the  learned  and  modem 
languages,  discovered  itself  in  all  his  pi-oductions. 
His  oratory  was  masculine  and  persuasive,  free  from 
every  thing  trivial  and  afl'ected.  His  style  in  writing 
was  chaste  and  pure,  but,  at  the  same  time,  full  of 
spirit  and  politeness  ;  and  fit  to  convey  the  most  in- 
tiicate  business  to  the  understanding  of  the  reader, 
with  the  utmost  clcaracss  and  perspicuity.  And  here 
it  is  to  be  lamented,  that  this  extraordinary  person* 
out  of  his  natural  aversion  to  vain-glor)',  wrote  seve- 
ral pieces,  as  well  as  performed  several  aciions, 
which  he  did  not  assume  the  honour  of:  though,  at 
the  same  time,  so  many  works  of  tliis  nature  have 
appeared,  which  every  one  has  ascribed  to  him,  that, 
I  believe,  no  author  of  the  greatest  eminence  would 
deny  my  Lord  Soraers  to  have  been  the  best  writer 
of  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 

This  noble  lord,  for  the  great  extent  of  his  know- 
ledge and  capacity,  has  becii  often  compared  with  the 
Lord  Verulam,  who  had  aliio  been  chancellor  of 
England.  Dut  the  conduct  of  tlicsc  two  extraordi- 
naiy  persons,  under  the  same  circumstances,  was 
vastly  different.  They  were  both  impeached  by  a 
House  of  Commons.  One  of  them,  as  lie  had  given 
just  occasion  for  it,  sunk  under  it  i  and  wan  reduced 
to  such  an  abject  submission,  as  very  much  diminish* 
cd  the  lustre  of  so  exalted  a  character ;  but  ray  Lord 
Somers  was  too  well  fortified  in  his  integrity  to  fear 
tb.6  im|K>tencfi  of  an  attempt  upon  his  reputation ; 
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and  though  his  accusers  would  gladly  have  dropped 
their  impeachment)  he  was  instant  with  them  for  the 
prosecution  of  it^  and  would  not  let  that  matter  rest 
till  it  was  brought  to  an  issue.  For  the  same  virtue 
and  greatness  of  mind  which  gave  him  a  disregard 
of  fame,  made  him  impatient  of  an  undeserved  re- 
proach. 

There  is  no  quesdon,  but  this  wonderful  man  will 
make  one  of  the  most  distinguished  figures  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  present  zige ;  but  we  cannot  expect  that 
his  merit  will  shine  out  in  its  proper  lights  since  lie 
wrote  many  thbgs  which  are  not  published  in  his 
name ;  was  at  the  bottom  of  many  excellent  counselsi 
in  which  he  did  not  appear ;  did  offices  of  friendship 
to  many  persons,  who  knew  not  from  whom  they 
were  derived ;  and  performed  great  services  to  his 
country^  the  glory  of  which  was  transferred  to  others : 
in  short,  since  he' made  it  his  endeavour,  rather  to 
do  worthy  actions  than  to  gain  an  illustrious  cha« 
racter. 
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Urii  enimfulgore  tuo  qui  pragravat  artes 
Ir^ra  it  pontoi :  txtinctus  amabihtr  idem. 

Hon, 

It  requires  no  small  degree  of  resolution  to  be  an 
author  in  a  country  so  facetious  and  satirical  as  this 
of  Great-firitain«  Such  a  one  raises  a  kind  of  alarm 
among  his  fellow-subjects,  and,  by  pretending  to  dis- 
tinguish himself  from  the  herd,  becomes  a  mark  of 
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public  ccnsurfe,  and  Bomeumes  a  striding  object  of 
raillery  and  ridicule.  Writing  is.  indeed,  a  provoca- 
tion to  the  enviouB,  and  an  affront  to  the  ignorant. 
How  often  do  we  see  a  person,  whose  intentions  are 
viubljr  to  do  good  hy  the  works  which  he  publishes, 
treated  in  as  Bcuirilous  a  manner  as  if  he  were  an 
enemy  to  mankind  i  All  the  little  scramblers  after 
fame  fall  upon  him,  publish  every  blot  in  his  life,  de- 
pend upon  hearsay  to  defame  him,  and  have  recourse ' 
to  their  own  invention,  rather  than  suffer  him  to  erect 
himself  into  an  author  with  impunity.  Even  those 
who  write  on  the  most  indifferent  subjects,  and  are 
conversant  only  in  works  of  taste,  arc  looked  upon  as 
men  that  make  a  kind  of  insult  upon  society,  and 
ought  to  be  humbled  as  disturbers  of  the  public  tran- 
quillity. Kot  only  the  dull  and  the  malicious,  wliich 
make  a  formidable  party  in  our  island,  but  the  whole 
fraternity  of  writers,  rise  up  iii  arms  against  every 
new  intruder  into  the  world  of  fame  ;  and  a  thousand 
to  one,  before  they  have  done,  prove  him  not  only  to 
be  a  fool,  but  a  knave.  Successful  authors  do  what 
they  can  to  exclude  a  competitor,  while  the  unsuc- 
cessful, with  as  much  eagerness,  lay  in  their  claim  to 
him  as  a  brother.  This  natural  antipathy  to  a  man 
who  breaks  his  ranks,  and  endeavours  to  signaliee 
his  parts  in  the  world,  has  very  probablyr  hindered 
many  persons  from  making  their  appearance  in  print. 
who  might  have  enriched  our  country  with  belter 
productions,  in  all  kinds,  than  any  that  ai-c  now  ex- 
tant. The  truih  of  it  is,  the  active  part  of  mankind, 
as  tlicy  do  most  for  the  good  of  their  coutemporaries, 
very  dtservcdly  Rain  the  greatest  share  in  their  ap- 
phuscs  }  whilst  men  of  speculative  endowments, 
who  employ  their  talents  in  ivritii)g,  as  they  may 
riually  benefit  or  amuse  Guccccding  ages,  have  gene- 
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rally  the  greatest  share  in  the  admiration  of  posteri- 
ty. Both  good  and  bad  writers  may  receire  great 
satisfaction  from  the  prospects  of  futurity  ;  as  in  after 
ages  the  former  will  be  remembered,  and  the  latter 
forgotten. 

Among  all  sets  of  authors,  there  are  none  who 
draw  upon  themselves  more  displeasure,  than  those 
who  deal  in  political  matters,  which,  indeed,  is  veiy 
often  too  justly  incurred ;  considering  that  spirit  of 
rancour  and  virulence,  with  which  works  of  this  na- 
ture generally  abound.    These  are  not  only  regarded 
as  authors,  but  as  partisans,  and  are  sure  to  exaspe- 
rate at  least  one  half  of  their  readers.    Other  writers 
offend  only  the  stupid  or  jealous  among  their  coun- 
trymen ;  but  these,  let  their  cause  be  ever  so  just, 
must  expect  to  irritate  a  supernumerary  party  of  the 
self-interested,  prejudiced,  and  ambitious.      They 
may,  however,  comfort  themselves  with  considering, 
that  if  they  gain  any  unjust  reproach  from  one  side^ 
they  generally  acquire  more  praise  than  they  deserve 
trom  the  other ;  and  that  writings  of  this  kind,  if 
conducted  with  candour  and  impartiality,  have  a  more 
particular  tendency  to  the  good  of  their  country,  and 
of  the  pi'esent  age,  than  any  other  compositions  what- 
soever. 

To  consider  an  author  farther,  as  the  subject  of 
obloquy  and  detraction.  We  may  observe  witli  what 
pleasure  a  work  is  received  by  the  invidious  part  of 
mankind,  in  which  a  writer  falls  short  of  himself,  and 
does  not  answer  the  character  which  he  has  acquired 
by  his  former  productions.  It  is  a  fine  simile  in  one 
<^  Mr.  Congreve's  prologues,  which  compares  a 
writer  to  a  buttering  gamester,  that  stakes  all  his 
winnings  upon  every  east ;  so  that  if  he  loses  the 
last  throw,  he  is  sure  to  be  undone.  It  would  be  wetl 
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for  all  authors,  >f,  like  that  gentleman,  they  knew 
when  to  give  over,  and  to  desist  from  any  farther  pur- 
suits after  fame,  wliilst  they  are  in  the  full  possession 
of  it.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  not  a  more  mvtan- 
choly  object  in  the  learned  world,  than  a  man  wh^ 
has  written  himself  down.  As  the  public  is  more 
disposed  to  censure  than  to  praise,  his  readers  will 
ridicule  him  for  his  last  works,  when  they  have  forgot 
to  applaud  those  which  preceded  them.  In  this  case, 
where  a  man  has  lost  hie  spirit  by  old  age  and  infir- 
mityi  one  could  wish  that  his  friends  and  relations 
would  keep  him  from  the  use  of  pen,  ink,  and  pa- 
per, if  he  is  not  to  be  reclaimed  by  any  other  me- 
thods. 

The  autliar,  indeed,  often  grows  old  before  the 
man,  especially  if  he  treats  on  subjects  of  inventioo, 
or  such  as  arise  from  redections  upon  human  nature  i 
for,  in  this  case,  neither  his  own  strength  of  mind, 
lior  those  parts  of  life  which  are  commonly  unob- 
served,  will  furnish  him  with  sufficient  materials,  to 
be,  at  the  same  time,  both  pleasing  and  voluminous. 
We  find,  even  in  the  outward  dress  of  poetry,  that 
inen,  who  write  much  without  takii^  breath,  very  of- 
ten return  to  the  same  phrases  and  forms  of  exprea- 
sion,  as  well  as  to  the  same  manner  of  thinking.  Au- 
thors, who  have  thus  draivn  off  the  spirit  of  their 
thoughts,  should  lie  still  for  some  time,  till  their 
minds  have  gathered  fresh  strength,  and,  by  reading, 
reSection,  and  conversation,  laid  in  a  new  stock  of 
elegancies,  sentiments,  and  images  of  nature.  The 
soil  that  is  worn  with  too  frequent  culture,  must  lie 
&]low  for  a  while,  till  it  has  recruited  its  exhausted 
salts,  and  agsun  enriched  itself  by  the  ventilatrans  of 
air,  the  dews  «f  bearcn,  and  kindly  influences  of  the 
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For  my  own  part,  notwithstanding  this  general 
malevolence  towards  those  who  communicate  their 
thoughts  in  print,  I  cannot  but  look  with  a  friendly 
regard  on  such  as  do  it,  providing  there  is  no  tenden- 
cy in  their  writings  to  vice  and  profanencss.  If  the 
thoughts  of  such  authors  have  nothing  in  them,  they 
at  least  do  no  harm,  and  show  an  honest  industry 
and  a  good  intention  in  the  composer.  If  they  teach 
inc  any  thing  I  did  not  know  before,  I  cannot  but 
look  upon  myself  as  obliged  to  tlie  writer,  and  con- 
sider him  as  my  particular  benefactor,  if  he  conveys 
to  me  one  of  the  greatest  gifts  that  is  in  the  power  of 
man  to  bestow,  an  improvement  of  my  understand- 
ing, an  innocent  amusement,  ox  an  incentive  to  some 
moral  virtue.  Were  not  men  of  abilities  thus  com- 
municative, their  wisdom  would  be,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, useless,  and  their  experience  uninstructive* 
There  would  be  no  business  in  solitude,  nor  proper 
relaxations  in  business.  By  these  assistances  the  re- 
tired man  lives  in  the  world,  if  not  above  it ;  passion 
is  composed  ;  thought  hindered  from  being  barren^ 
and  the  mind  from  preying  upon  itself.  That  esteem^ 
indeed,  which  is  paid  to  good  writers  by  their  poste- 
rity, sufficiently  shows  the  merit  of  persons  who  are 
thus  employed.  Who  docs  not  now  more  admire 
Cicero  as  an  author,  than  as  a  consul  of  Rome  !  and 
does  not  oftener  talk  of  tlic  celebrated  writers  of  our 
own  country,  who  lived  in  former  ages,  than  of  any 
other  particular  persons  among  their  contemporaries 
and  fellow- subjects  ! 

When  I  consider  myself  as  a  British  freeholder,  I 
am  in  a  particular  manner  pleased  with  the  labours 
of  those  who  have  improved  our  language  with  the 
translation  of  old  Latin  and  Greek  authors ;  and  by 
that  means  let  us  into  the  knowledge  of  what  passed 
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in  the  fimous  governments  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
We  have  already  most  of  their  historians  in  our  own 
tongue  I  and)  what  is  still  more  for  the  honour  of  our 
language,  it  has  been  taught  to  express  with  elegance 
the  greatest  of  their  poets  in  each  nation.  The  illi- 
terate among  our  coumrymen,  may  learn  to  judge 
from  Dryden's  Virgil  of  the  moat  perfect  epic  ptr- 
fbrmance :  and  those  parts  of  Homer,  which  have  al- 
ready been  published  by  Mr.  Pope,  givu  us  reason  to 
think  that  the  Iliad  will  appear  in  English  with  as  lit- 
tle disadvantage  to  that  inunorlal  poem. 

There  is  another  author,  whora  I  have  long  wish- 
ed to  see  well  translated  into  English,  as  his  work  b 
filled  with  a  spirit  of  liberty,  and  more  directly  tends 
to  raise  the  sentiments  of  honour  and  viilue  in  his 
leader,  than  any  of  the  poetical  writers  of  antiquity. 
I  mean  the  Pharsalia  of  Lucan.  Tliis  is  the  only  au- 
dior  of  consideration  among  the  Latin  poets,  who 
was  not  explained  for  the  use  of  the  Dauphin,  for  a 
very  obvious  reason;  because  the  whole  Pharsalia 
would  have  been  no  less  than  a  satire  upon  the 
French  form  of  government.  The  translation  of  this 
author  is  now  In  the  hands  of  Mr.  Rowe,  who  has  al- 
tehdy  given  the  world  some  admirable  specimens  of 
iti  and  not  only  kept  up  the  fire  of  the  original,  but 
delivered  the  sentiments  with  greater  perspicuity, 
and  in  a  finer  turn  of  phrase  and  verse. 

As  undertakings  of  so  difficult  a  nature  require 
the  greatest  encouragements,  one  cannot  but  rejoice 
to  see  those  general  subscriptions  which  have  been 
made  to  them ;  especially  since,  if  the  two  works 
last  mentioned  are  not  finished  by  those  masterly 
hands  which  arc  now  employed  in  them,  we  may  de- 
apairof  seeing  them  attempted  by  others. 
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DutauUntit  tanditumiiut 
tiulli,  tl  txtmfla  trahaili 
FamUitm  vtniini  in  *eum. 
Hon 

As  the  care  of  our  national  commerce  redounds 
tnoTC  to  the  riches  and  prosperity  of  the  public,  than 
'  any  other  act  of  goveTnment,  it  is  pity  that  we  do  not 
see  the  state  of  it  marked  out  in  every  particular 
reign  with  greater  distinction  and  accuracy,  than 
what  is  usual  among  our  English  historians.  We 
Vtaf,  bowCTcr,  observe  in  general,  that  the  best  and 
wisest  of  our  mooarchs  have  not  been  less  industri- 
ous to  extend  their  trade,  than  tlieir  dominions  ;  as 
it  manifestly  turns  in  a  much  higher  degree  to  the 
wel&re  of  the  people,  if  not  to  the  glory  of  the  ao- 
Tcreign. 

The  first  of  our  kings  who  carried  our  commerce, 
and  con8e<]uently  our  navigation,  to  a  very  great 
height,  was  Edward  the  Third.  This  victorious 
prince,  by  his  many  excellent  laws  for  the  encourage' 
ment  of  trade,  enabled  his  subjects  to  support  him  id 
his  many  glorious  wars  upon  the  continent,  and  turn- 
ed  the  scale  so  much  in  favour  of  our  English  mer- 
chandize, tliat,  by  a  balance  of  trade  taken  in  his 
time,  the  exported  commodities  amounted  to  two 
humlred  and  ninety-four  thousand  pounds,  and  the 
imported  but  to  thirty-eight  thousand. 

Those  of  his  successors,  under  whose  regulations 

our  trade  floui-ished  most,  were  Henry  the  Seventh 

and  Queen  Elizabeth.     As  the  first  of  these  was,  for 

his  great  wisdom,  very  often  styled  the  English  So- 
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lomon,  he  followed  the  example  of  that  wise  king  in 
nothing  more,  than  by  advancing  the  traffic  of  his 
people.  By  this  means  he  reconciled  to  him 
the  minds  of  Lis  subjects,  strengthened  himself  in 
their  affections,  improved  ver^  much  the  navigation 
of  the  Ling^om,  and  repelled  the  frequent  attempts 
of  his  enemies. 

As  for  Queen  Elizabeth,  she  had  always  the  trade 
of  her  kingdom  rery  much  at  heart,  and  we  may  ob> 
serve  the  effects  of  it  through  tlie  whole  course  of 
her  reign,  in  the  love  and  obedience  of  her  people, 
as  well  as  in  the  defeats  and  disappointments  of  her 


It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  we  see  our  present 
sovereign  applying  his  thoughts  so  successfully  to 
the  advancement  of  our  traffic,  and  considering  him- 
self as  the  king  of  a  trading  island.  His  majesty  has 
already  gained  very  considerable  advanlagea  for  his 
people,  and  is  still  employed  in  concerting  schemes, 
and  forming  treaties,  for  retrieving  and  enlarging  our 
privileges  in  the  world  of  commerce. 

1  shall  only  in  this  paper  take  notice  of  the  treaty 
concluded  at  Madrid,  on  the  fourtcentli  of  Decem- 
ber last,  1715  ;  and,  by  comparing  it  with  that  con- 
cluded at  Utrecht,  on  the  ninth  of  December,  171S, 
show  several  particulars  in  which  the  treaty  made 
with  his  present  majesty  is  more  advantageous  to 
Great-Britain  than  that  which  was  made  in  the  last 
reign  ;  after  this  general  observation,  that  it  is  equally 
surprising  how  so  bad  a  treaty  came  to  be  made  at 
the  end  of  a  glorious  and  succes&ful  war ;  and  how 
so  good  a  one  has  been  obtained  in  the  beginning  of 
ft  reign  disturbed  by  such  intestine  commotions. 
But  we  may  learn  from  hence,  that  the  wisdom  of  a 
Btvereign,  and  the  integrity  of  his  toioistcrs,  arc 
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more  necessary  for  bringing  about  irorks  of  such 
consequence  for  the  public  good)  than  any  juncture 
of  time,  or  any  other  the  most  &TOurable  circum- 
stance. 

We  must  here  premise  that)  by  the  treaty  con- 
cluded at  Madrid  in  1667,  the  duties  of  importation, 
payable  upon  the  manufactures  and  products  of 
Great-Britain,  amounted  upon  the  established  valua- 
tion in  the  Spanish  book  of  rates  (after  the  deduction 
of  the  gratias)  in  Andalusia  to  11  one-third  per 
cent,  in  Valentia  to  5  per  cent,  and  in  Catalonia  to 
about  7  per  cent,  or  less ;  and  consequently  upon  the 
whole  aforesaid  trade,  those  duties  could  not  exceed 
10  per  cent,  in  a  medium. 

After  this  short  account  of  the  state  of  our  trade 
with  Spain,  before  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  under  the 
late  queen,  we  must  observe,  that  by  the  explanatory 
articles  of  this  last-nicntioncd  treaty,  the  duties  of 
importation  upon  the  products  and  manufactures  of 
Great-Britain  were  augmented  in  Andalusia  to  2T 
one-fifth  per  cent,  at  a  medium. 

But  by  the  late  treaty  made  with  his  present  ma- 
jesty at  Madrid,  the  said  duties  are  again  reduced  ac- 
cording to  the  aforesaid  treaty  of  1667  ;  and  the  de- 
duction of  the  gratias  is  established  as  an  inviolable 
law ;  whereas,  before,  the  gratias  of  the  farmers  par- 
ticularly were  altogether  precarious,  and  depended 
entirely  upon  courtesy. 

That  the  common  reader  may  understand  the  na- 
ture of  these  gratias,  he  must  know,  that  when  the 
king  of  Spain  had  laid  higher  duties  upon  our  English 
goods  than  what  the  merchants  were  able  or  willing 
to  comply  with,  he  used  to  abate  a  certain  part :  which 
indulgence  or  abatement  went  under  the  name  of  a 
gratia.     But  when  he  had  farmed  out  these  his  cus^ 
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totns  to  WT*!*!  of  his  subjects,  the  farmers,  in  order 
to  dntr  more  merchandise  to  their  respective  ports, 
and  tlierelv  to  increase  their  own  particular  profits, 
lued  to  make  new  abUements,  or  gratias,  to  the  Bri- 
titb  merchants,  ctideavonring  sometimes  to  outvie 
one  another  in  such  indulgences,  and  by  that  means 
to  get  a  greater  proportioa  of  custom  into  their  own 
hands. 

But  to  proceed :  the  duties  on  exportation  ma^  be 
computed,, to  be  raised  by  the  Utrecht  treaty,  near  as 
mucli  as  the  aforesaid  duties  of  importation:  where- 
as, by  the  treaty  made  with  his  present  majesty,  they 
are  reduced  to  their  ancient  standard. 

Complaint  having  been  made,  that  the  Spaniards, 
after  the  suspension  of  arms,  had  taken  several  New- 
England  and  otlier  British  ships  gathering  salt  at  the 
island  of  Tertuga,  a  very  full  and  just  report  con- 
cerning that  affair  was  laid  before  her  late  majesty,  of 
which  I  shall  give  the  reader  the  following  extract : 

"  Your  majesty's  subjects  have,  from  the  first  set- 
tlement of  the  continent  of  America,  bad  a  free  access 
to  this  island  ;  and  have,  without  interruptions,  unless 
in  time  of  war,  used  to  take  what  salt  they  pleased 
there :  and  wc  have  proofs  of  that  usage  for  above 
fifty  years,  as  appears  by  certificates  of  persons  who 
have  been  employed  in  that  tmdc. 

"  It  doth  not  appear,  upon  the  slricicst  inquiry, 
that  the  Kpanianis  ever  inhabited  or  settled  on  the 
said  island ;  nor  is  it  probable  they  ever  did,  it  bciii]; 
all  either  barren  rack,  or  dry  sand,  and  having  no 
fiesh  water  or  provisions  in  it. 

"  We  take  leave  to  lay  before  your  majesty,  the 
consequence  of  your  majesty's  subjects  being  prohi- 
bited to  fetch  salt  at  Tcrtuga ;  which  will  in  part  ap- 
pear from  tlic  number  of  ships  usinjf  '.hat  trade,  be- 
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ingf  as  we  arc  informed,  one  year  with  another,  about 
a  hundred  sail. 

"  The  salt  carried  from  thence  to  New-England  is 
used  chiefly  for  curing  of  fish,  which  is  either  cod, 
scale-fish,  or  mackerel :  the  former  of  which  is  the 
principal  branch  of  the  returns  made  from  the  conti- 
nent to  Great-Britain  by  way  of  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
the  Straits,  for  the  woollen  and  other  goods  sent  from 
tlus  kingdom  thither.  Besides  which,  the  scale-fish 
and  mackerel  are  of  such  consequence,  that  the  sugar- 
islands  cannot  subsist  without  them,  their  negroes 
being  chiefly  supported  by  this  fish  :  so  tliat  if  they 
were  not  supplied  therewith  from  New-England 
(which  they  cannot  be,  if  your  majesty's  subjects  are 
prohibited  from  getting  salt  at  Tertuga)  they  would 
not  be  able  to  carry  on  their  sugar- works.  This  hath 
been  confirmed  to  us  by  several  considerable  planters 
concerned  in  those  parts. 

^  Upon  the  whole,  your  majesty's  subjects  having 
enjoyed  an  uninterrupted  usage  of  gathering  salt  at 
Tertuga,  ever  since  the  first  settlement  of  the  conti- 
nent as  aforesaid,  we  humbly  submit  to  your  majesty 
the  consequence  of  preserving  that  usage  and  right 
upon  which  the  trade  of  your  majesty's  plantations  so 
much  depends." 

Notwithstanding  it  appears  from  what  is  above 
written,  that  our  sugar-islands  were  like  to  suffer  con- 
Mderably  for  want  of  fish  from  New- England,  no  care 
was  taken  to  have  this  matter  remedied  by  the  expla- 
natory articles,  wliich  were  posterior  to  the  above- 
mentioned  report. 

However,  in  the  third  article  of  the  treaty,  made 
with  his  present  majesty,  this  business  is  fully  settled 
to  our  advantage. 
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The  British  merchanta  having  had  several  hard- 
ships put  upon  them  at  Bilboa,  which  occasioiiud  the 
decay  of  our  trade  at  that  place,  th<.'  said  merchants 
did  make  and  execute,  in  tlie  year  I7UU,  a  treaty  of 
privileges  with  the  magistrates  and  inhabitants  of  St> 
Au'ler,  vmy  much  to  the  a(lvaiitap;c  of  this  kiii^domi 
in  order  to  their  removing  and  settling  thirt ;  the  ef. 
feet  of  wjiich  was  prevented  by  the  death  of  King 
Charles  the  Second  of  Spain,  and  the  war  which  soon 
lifter  cnstied.  This  matter,  it  seems,  was  slighted  or 
neglected  by  ilic  inauagers  of  the  Utrecht  treaty : 
for,  by  the  fourteenth  article  of  that  treaty,  there  is 
silly  '  a  liberty  tpven  lo  the  British  subjects  to  settle 
and  dwell  at  St.  Ander,  upon  the  terms  of  the  ninth 
and  thirtieth  articles  of  the  treaty  of  1 667/  which  are 
general,  llui  no  regard  was  had  lo  the  forcmentioned 
treaty  of  privileges  in  ITOO  ;  whereas,  by  the  second 
article  of  the  treaty  now  made  with  his  present  ma* 
jcsty,  the  foremen tioncd  treaty  of  privileges  with  St- 
Ander  is  confirmed  and  ratified. 

Anotherconsidei-abic  advantage  is,  that  the  French, 
by  the  treaty  made  with  his  present  majesty,  are  to 
pay  the  same  duties  at  the  Dry  Ports,  through  which 
they  pass  by  land  carriage,  as  we  pay  upon  importa- 
tion or  exportation  by  sea  ;  which  was  not  provided 
for  by  tlic  Utrecht  treaty. 

Uy  the  schedulas  annexed  to  the  treaty  of  1 667,  the 
valuable  privilege  of  having  judge-conservators  (ap- 
pointed to  make  a  more  speedy  and  less  expensive 
determination  of  all  controversies  arising  in  trade) 
was  fully  established.  But,  by  the  fifteenth  article  of 
Utrecht,  that  privilege  wis  in  eft'ect  given  up.  For  it 
is  therein  only  stipulated,  '  That  in  case  any  other 
nation  have  that  privilege,  we  shall  in  like  manner 
enjoy  it."    But,  by  the  fifth  article  of  the  trewy  now 
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made  with  his  present  majcst])  it  is  stipulated,  that 
'  We  sliall  enjoy  all  the  riglits,  pi'ivileges,  l'ranchist;3, 
exemptions,  and  immunities  whatsoever,  which  wc 
^Ofvd  by  virtue  of  the  roya]  schcdulas  or  ordinances 
iy  the  treaty  of  1667.'  So  that  hereby  the  privilege 
•f  judgc-constrvalors  is  again  confirmed  to  us. 

As  nothing  but  tlie  reputation  of  his  majesty  in 
foreign  countries,  and  of  his  fixed  purposes  to  pursue 
the  real  good  of  his  kint^doms,  could  bring  about 
treaties  of  this  nature  :  so  it  is  impassible  to  reflect 
Tith  patience  on  the  folly  and  ingratitude  of  those 
men,  who  labour  to  disturb  him  in  the  midst  of  tlicsc 
bis  royal  cares,  and  to  misrepresent  his  generous  en- 
deavours for  the  good  of  his  people. 
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Several  authors  have  written  on  the  advantage 
«f  trade  in  general ;  which  is  indeed  so  copious  a  sub- 
ject, ttiat  as  it  is  impossible  to  exhaust  it  in  a  short 
discourse,  so  tt  is  very  dilSciilt  to  obseMppy  thing 
new  upon  it.  I  shall  tlierefoi-c  only  conflRKKtde  in 
diis  paper,  as  it  is  absolutely  necessary  and  essential 
to  the  safety,  strength,  and  prosperity  of  our  own  na- 
tion. 

In  the  first  place,  as  we  are  an  island  accommo- 
dated on  all  sides  with  convenient  ports,  and  encom- 
passed with  navigable  seas,  we  should  be  inexcusable^ 
if  we  did  not  make  these  blessings  of  Providence  and 
advantages  of  nature  turn  to  tlicir  proper  account.. 
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Tb«  most  celebrated  merchsntB  in  the  world,  and 
those  who  make  the  greatest  figure  in  antiquity,  were 
situated  in  the  little  island  of  Tyre ;  which,  by  the 
prodigious  increase  of  its  wealth  and  stre;igth  at  sea, 
did  very  much  influence  the  most  considerable  king- 
doms and  empires  on  the  neighbouring  continent, 
and  gave  birth  to  the  Carthagenians,  who  afterwards 
exceeded  all  other  nations  in  naval  power.  The  old 
Tyre  was  indeed  seated  on  the  continent,  from 
whence  the  inhabitants,  after  having  been  besieged  by 
the  great  king  of  Assyria  for  the  space  of  thirteen 
years,  withdrew  themselves  and  iheir  cfTccts  into  the 
island  of  Tyre  ;  where,  by  the  benefit  of  such  a  situa- 
tion,  a  trading  people  were  enabled  to  hold  out  for 
many  agcsagaiiist  the  attempts  of  their  enemies,  and 
became  the  merchants  of  the  world. 

Farther  ;  as  an  island,  we  are  accessible  on  every 
aide,  and  exposed  to  perpetual  invasions;  against 
which  it  is  impossible  lo  fortify  ourselves  sufficiently, 
without  such  a  power  at  sea,  as  is  not  to  he  kept  up, 
but  by  a  people  who  flourish  in  commerce.  To  which 
we  must  add,  that  our  inland  towns  being  destitute  of 
fortifications,  it  is  our  indispensable  concern  to  pre- 
serve this  our  naval  strength,  which  is  as  a  general 
bulwark  to  th&  British  nation. 

Bcu4^^<u  an  island,  it  has  not  been  thought 
agreAMBB^thc  true  British  policy  to  make  accjuisi- 
tions  upon  cue  continent.  In  lieu,  therefore,  of  such 
an  increase  of  dominion,  it  is  our  business  to  extend 
to  the  utmost  our  trade  and  navigauon.  By  this 
-means,  we  reap  the  advanta^-cs  of  conquest,  without 
violence  or  injustice  ;  we  not  only  strengthen  our- 
.  selves,  but  gain  the  wealth  of  our  neighbours  in  an 
honest  way  ;  and,  without  any  act  of  hostility,  lay  the 
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several  nations  of  the  world  under  a  kind  of  contribu- 
tion. 

Secondly,  Trade  is  fitted  to  the  nature  of  our  coun- 
try, as  it  abounds  with  a  great  prorusion  of  commodi- 
ties  of  its  own  growth  very  convenient  for  other  coun- 
tries, and  is  naturally  destitute  of  many  things  suited 
to  the  exi);ence5,  omtnients,  and  pleasures  of  life, 
which  may  be  fetched  from  foreign  parts.  But,  that 
which  is  more  particularly  to  be  remarked,  our  Bri- 
tish  products  are  of  such  kinds  and  quantities,  as  can 
turn  the  balance  of  trade  to  our  advantage,  and  ena- 
ble us  to  sell  more  to  foreigners,  than  we  have  occa- 
sion to  buy  from  them. 

Tu  this  we  must  add,  that,  by  extending  a  well-re- 
gulated trade,  wc  arc  as  great  gainers  by  the  commo- 
dities of  many  other  countries,  as  by  those  of  our  own 
nation ;  and  by  supplying  foreign  markets  with  the 
growtl)  and  manufactures  of  the  most  distant  regions> 
wc  receive  the  same  profit  from  them,  as  if  they  were 
the  produce  of  our  own  island. 

Thirdly,  We  are  not  a  little  obliged  to  trade,  as  it 
has  been  a  great  means  of  civilizing  our  nation,  and 
banishing  out  of  it  all  the  remains  of  its  ancient  bar- 
barity. There  arc  many  bitter  sayings  against  island- 
ers in  general,  representing  them  as  fierce,  treacher- 
ous, and  inhospitable.  Those  who  live  on  the  conti-  ' 
Dent  have  such  opportunities  of  a  frequent  intercourse 
with  men  of  different  religions  and  languages,  and 
who  live  under  different  laws  and  governments,  that 
they  become  more  kind,  benevolent,  and  open-hearted 
to  their  fellow-creatures,  than  those  who  are  the  in- 
habitants of  an  island,  that  hatli  not  such  conversations 
with  the  rest  of  the  species.  Cxsar's  observation 
upon  our  forefathers  is  very  much  to  our  present 
)urpoK  i  who  remarks,  that  those  of  them  that  lived 
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upon  the  coast,  or  in  sea-port  towns,  were  much  more 
civilized  than  those  who  had  their  dwellings  in  the 
inland  country,  by  reason  of  frequent  communications 
with  their  neighbours  on  the  continent. 

In  the  last  place,  trade  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
us,  as  our  country  is  very  populous.  It  employs 
multitudes  of  hands  both  by  sea  and  land,  and  fur- 
nishes the  i)oorest  of  our  fellow-subjects  witli  the 
opportunities  of  gaining  an  honest  livelihood.  The 
skilful  or  industrious  find  tlieir  account  in  it :  and 
many,  who  have  no  fixed  property  in  the  soil  of  our 
country,  can  make  themselves  masters  of  as  consi- 
derable estates,  as  those  who  have  the  greatest  por- 
tions of  the  land  descending  to  them  by  inheritance. 

If  what  has  been  often  charged  upon  us  by  our 
neighbours  has  any  truth  in  it,  that  we  are  prone 
to  sedition  and  delight  in  change,  there  is  no  cure 
more  proper  for  this  evil  than  trade,  which  tlius  sup- 
plies business  to  the  active,  and  wealth  to  the  indi- 
gent. When  men  are  easy  in  their  circumstances, 
they  are  naturally  enemies  to  innovations :  and  in« 
deed  we  see,  in  the  course  of  our  English  bistorieBf 
many  of  our  popular  commotions  have  taken  their 
rise  from  the  decay  of  some  branch  of  commcixe, 
which  created  discontents  among  persons  concerned 
in  the  manufactures  of  the  kingdom.  When  men 
arp  soured  with  poverty  and  unemployed,  they  easi- 
ly give  into  any  prospect  of  change,  which  may  bet- 
ter tiicir  condition,  and  cannot  make  it  much  worse. 

Since,  therefore,  it  is  manifest,  tliat  the  promoting 
of  our  trade  and  commerce  is  necessary  and  essen- 
tial to  our  security  and  strength,  our  peace  and  pros- 
perity, it  is  our  particular  happiness  to  see  a  mo- 
narch on  the  throne  who  is  sensible  of  the  true  in- 
terest of  his  kingdoms,  and  applies  himself  with  &• 
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much  success  to  the  advancement  of  our  national 
cominerce. 

The  reader  may  see,  in  my  last  paper  .the  advan- 
taj^es  which  his  majesty  has  gained  for  us  in  our 
Spanish  trade.  In  this,  I  shall  give  a  stiort  account 
of  those  procured  for  us  from  the  Austrian  low-coun- 
tries, by  virtue  of  the  twenty-sixth  article  of  the  bar- 
rier treaty,  made  at  Antwerp  the  fifteenth  of  Novem- 
ber last. 

This  branch  of  our  trade  was  regulated  by  a  tarifTf 
or  declaration  of  the  duties  of  import  and  export,  in 
the  year  16ro,  which  was  superseded  by  another 
made  in  1680,  that  continued  till  this  last  tariff,  set- 
tled in  1715,  with  his  present  majesty.  As  for  tlie 
two  former,  those  who  are  at  the  pains  of  perusing 
them  will  find,  the  tariff  of  1670  laid  higher  duties  on 
several  considerable  branches  of  our  trade,  than  that 
of  1680,  but  in  many  particulars  was  more  favoura- 
ble to  us  than  the  latter.  Now,  by  the  present  tariff 
of  1715,  these  duties  ar^  fixed  and  regulated  for 
the  future  by  those  which  were  most  favourable  in 
either  of  the  former  tariffs,  and  all  our  products  and 
manufactures  (one  only  excepted,  wliich  I  shall  name 
by  and  by)  settled  upon  rather  an  easier  foot  than 
ever. 

Our  woollen  cloths,  being  the  most  profitable 
branch  of  our  trade  into  these  countries,  have  by 
this  means  gained  a  very  considerable  advantage. 
For  the  tariff  of  1 680,  having  laid  higher  duties  upon 
the  finer  sorts,  and  lower  duties  on  ordinary  cloth, 
than  what  were  settled  in  the  tariff  of  1 670,  his  ma- 
jesty has,  by  the  present  treaty,  reduced  the  duties 
on  the  finer  sorts  to  the  tariff  of  1670,  and  confirmed 
^e  duties  on  ordinary  cloth  according  to  the  tariff 
•i  1680.      Insomuch  that  this  present  tariff  of  1715, 
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considered  with  relation  to  this  valuable  part  of  our 
trade,  reduces  the  duties  at  least  one  sixth  part,  sup- 
posing the  exportation  of  all  sorts  to  be  equal.  But 
as  there  is  always  a  much  greater  exportation  of  the 
ordinary  cloth  than  of  the  finer  sorts,  the  reduction 
of  these  duties  becomes  still  much  inorc  considerble. 

We  must  further  observe,  that  there  had  been  seve- 
ral innovations  made  to  the  detriment  of  the  English 
merchant  since  the  tariff  of  1680;  all  which  in- 
novations  are  now  entirely  set  aside  upon  every  spe- 
cies of  goods,  except  butter,  which  is  here  particu- 
larly mentioned,  because  we  cannot  be  too  minute 
and  circumstantial  in  accounts  of  this  nature.  This 
article,  however,  is  moderated,  and  is  rated  in  pro- 
portion to  what  has  been,  and  is  still  to  be,  paid  by 
the  Dutch. 

As  our  commerce  with  the  Netherlands  ts  thus  set- 
tled to  tRc  advantage  of  our  British  merchants,  so  it 
is  much  to  their  satisfaction  :  and  if  his  majesty,  in 
the  several  succeeding  pvts  of  his  reign  (which  wc 
hope  may  be  many  years  prolonged)  should  advance 
our  commerce  in  the  same  proportion  as  he  has  al- 
ready done,  we  may  expect  to  sec  it  in  a  more  flou- 
rishing condition,  than  under  any  of  his  royal  ances- 
tors. He  seems  to  place  his  greatness  in  the  riches  and 
prosperity  of  his  people  ;  and  what  may  we  not  hope 
from  him  in  a  time  of  quiet  and  tranquillity  ?  since, 
during  the  late  distractions,  he  has  done  so  much 
for  the  advantage  of  our  trade,  when  wc  could  not 
reasonably  expect  he  should  have  been  able  to  do 
any  thing. 
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No.  43.— FRIDAY,  May  IS. 


Hoc  fonit  dftivaia  eludes 
In  patriam  populumquc  fiuxii. 

HOJ! 

One  would  wonder  how  any  person,  endowed  with 
the  ordinary  principles  of  prudence  and  humanity, 
should  desire  to  be  king  of  a  country,  in  which  the 
established  religion  is  directly  opposite  to  that  which 
he  himself  professes.  Were  it  possible  for  such  a 
one  to  accomplish  his  designs,  his  own  reason  must 
tell  him,  there  could  not  be  a  more  uneasy  prince, 
nor  a  more  unhappy  people.  But  how  it  can  enter 
into  the  wishes  of  any  private  persons  to  be  the  sub- 
jects of  a  man,  whose  faith  obliges  him  to  use  the 
most  effectual  means  for  extirpating  their  religion, 
is  altogether  incomprehensible,  but  upon  the  suppo- 
sition, that  whatever  principles  they  seem  to  adhere 
to,  their  interest,  ambition,  or  revenge,  is  much  more 
active  and  predominant  in  their  minds,  than  the  love 
of  tlieir  country,  or  of  its  national  worship. 

I  have  never  heard  of  any  one  particular  bcncfi^^ 
which  either  the  Pretender  himself,  or  the  favourers 
of  his  cause,  could  promise  to  the  British  nation 
from  the  success  of  his  pretensions ;  though  the 
evils  which  would  arise  from  it  are  numberless  and 
evident.  These  mcp  content  themselves  with  one 
general  assertion,  which  often  appears  in  their  wri- 
tings, and  in  their  discourse  ;  that  the  kingdom  will 
never  be  quiet  till  he  is  upon  the  throne.  If  by  this 
position  is  nicant,  that  those  will  never  be  quiet  who 
would  endeavour  to  place  him  there,  it  may  possibly 
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have  some  truth  in  it ;  tliougli  wc  hope  even  these 
will  be  reduced  to  their  obedience  by  the  care  of 
their  safety,  if  not  by  the  sense  of  tlieir  duty.  But, 
on  the  othur  side,  how  ineffectual  would  this  strange 
expedient  be,  for  establishing  the  public  quiet  and 
tranquillity,  should  it  ever  take  place  1  for,  by 
way  of  argument,  we  may  suppose  impossibilities. 
'Would  tliat  paity  of  men,  which  comprehends  the 
most  wealthy,  and  the  most  valiant  of  the  kingdom, 
and  which,  were  ilic  cause  put  to  a  trial,  would  un- 
doubtedly appear  the  moat  numerous  (for  I  am  far 
from  thinking  all  those  who  are  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  Tories,  to  be  favourers  of  Uie  Pretender) 
can  we,  I  say,  suppose  these  men  would  live  quiet 
under  a  reign  which  they  have  hitherto  opposed,  and 
from  which  they  apprehend  such  a  manifest  destruc- 
tion to  their  country  '.  Can  we  suppose  our  present 
royal  family,  who  are  so  powerful  in  foreign  domi- 
nions) so  stixtng  in  their  relations  and  alliances,  mi 
80  universally  supported  by  the  Protestant  intetcst 
of  Europe,  would  continue  quiet,  anri  not  make  vigo- 
rous and  repeated  attempts  for  the  recovery  of  their 
right,  sliould  it  ever  be  wrested  out  of  their  hands! 
Can  we  imagine  that  our  Dritisli  clergy  would  be 
quiet  under  a  prince,  who  is  zealous  for  his  religion, 
and  obliged  by  it  to  subvert  those  doctrines,  whichit 
is  their  duty  to  defend  and  propagate  '.  Kay,  would 
any  of  those  men  themselves,  who  uix  the  champi- 
ons of  this  desperate  cause,  unkss  sucli  of  them  as 
are  professed  Roman  Catholics,  or  disposed  to  be  sO| 
live  quiet  undci-  a  government,  which  at  the  best 
would  make  use  of  all  indirect  methods  in  favour 
of  a  religion  that  is  inconsistent  witii  our  laws  and 
liberties,  and  would  impose  on  us  such  a  yoke,  as 
neither  wc  nor  our  fathers  were  able  to  bear?  AU 
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the  quiet  that  could  be  expected  from  such  a  reign, 
must  be  the  result  of  absolute  power  od  the  one 
handy  and  a  despicable  slavery  on  the  other :  and  I 
believe  every  reasonable  man  will  be  of  the  Roman 
historian's  opinion,  that  a  disturbed  liberty  is  better 
than  a  quiet  servitude. 

There  is  not  indeed  a  greater  absurdity  than  to ' 
imagine  the  quiet  of  a  nation  can  arise  from  the  esta- 
blishment, in  which  the  king  would  be  of  one  com- 
munion and  the  people  of  another ;  especially  when 
the  religion  of  the  sovereign  carries  iu  it  the  utmost 
ms^Ugnity  to  that  of  the  subject.  If  any  of  our  £ng^ 
liafa  monarchs  might  have  hoped  to  reign  quietly  un- 
der such  circumstances,  it  would  have  been  King 
Charles  the  Second,  who  was  received  with  all  the 
joy  and  good-will  that  are  natural  to  a  people,  newly 
rescued  from  a  tyranny  which  had  long  oppressed 
them  in  several  shapes.  But  this  monarch  was  too 
wise  to  own  himself  a  Roman  Catholic,  even  in  that 
juncture  of  time  ;  or  to  imagine  it  practicable  for  an 
avowed  Popish  prince  to  govern  a  Protestant  people. 
His  brother  tried  the  experiment,  and  every  one 
knows  the  success  of  it. 

As  speculations  are  best  supported  by  facts,  I  shall 
add  to  these  domestic  examples  one  or  two  parallel 
instances  out  of  the  Swedish  history,  which  may  be 
sufficient  to  show  us,  that  a  scheme  of  government  is 
impracticable  in  which  the  head  does  not  agree  with 
the  body,  in  that  point  which  is  of  the  greatest  con- 
cern to  reasonable  creatures.  Sweden  is  the  only 
Protestant  kingdom  in  Europe  besides  this  of  Great- 
Britain,  which  has  had  the  misfortune  to  see  Popish 
princes  upon  the  throne ;  and  we  find  that  tliey 
behaved  themselves  as  we  did,  and  as  it  is  natural  for 
men  to  do,  upon  the  same  occasion.     Their  king.  Si- 
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gismond,  having-,  contrary  to  the  inclinations  of  liis 
people,  endeavoured,  by  several  clandestine  methodi, 
to  promote  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  araong  his 
aubjects,  and  shown  several  marks  of  favour  to  their 
priests  and  Jesuits,  was,  after  a  very  short  rei^,  de- 
posed by  the  states  of  that  kingdom,  being  represent- 
ed as  one  who  could  neither  be  held  by  oaths  nor 
promises,  and  over-ruled  by  the  influence  of  liis  reli- 
{;ion,  which  dispenses  with  the  violation  of  the  most 
sacred  engagements  that  are  apposite  to  its  interests. 
The  states,  to  show  farther  their  apprehensions  of 
popery,  and  how  incompaubic  they  thought  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  church  of  Rome  in  a  sovereign  were 
with  those  of  the  reformed  religion  in  his  subjectst 
agreed  that  his  son  should  succeed  to  the  thixine,  pro- 
vided he  were  brought  up  a  Protestant.  This  the  fa- 
ther seemingly  complied  with  ;  but  afterwards,  refus- 
ing to  give  him  such  an  education,  the  son  was  like- 
wise set  aside,  and  for  ever  excluded  from  that  suc- 
cession. The  famous  Queen  Christina,  daughter  to 
ihc  great  Gustavus,  was  so  sensible  of  those  troubles 
which  would  accrue  both  to  herself  and  her  people, 
-should  she  avow  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  while 
she  was  upon  the  throne  of  Sweden ;  that  ahe  did 
not  make  an  open  profession  of  that  faith,  till  she  had 
resigned  her  crown,  and  was  actually  upon  her  jour- 
ney to  Rome. 

In  short,  if  there  be  any  political  maxim,  whicit 
may  be  depended  upon  as  sure  and  infallibi  ■,  this  is. 
one ;  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  nation  to  be  happfi 
where  a  people  of  the  reformed  religion  are  govern- 
ed by  a  king  that  is  a  papist.  Wtre  lie  indeed  only  a 
nominal  Roman  Catholic,  there  might  be  a  possibility 
of  peace  and  quiet  under  such  a  reign  ;  but  if  \yt  is 
sincere  in  the  principles  of  his  church,  he  must  treat 
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heretical  subjects  as  that  church  directs  him,  and 
knows  very  u-cll,  Umt  he  ceases  to  be  religious  vrhcn 
he  ceases  to  lie  a  persecutor. 


\o.  44,— MONDAY,  Mat  21. 


.Viif'j'.iir  fT^lirra  eariaru:namulra  hraruat 
CiP.UiaiiiaJ<irihmilBhutiiit.ir<iUriar.liifiirmts, 
E(  itnlum-f^tmima  Briimiu,  of  trffuo  iArnn 

Gargmu,  Harfji^ue,  tl  /anna  traarrtrit  unirc. 
i.'trripU  kic  mUUi  trtpidat  Jonnidiru  /imun 
^nrai,  ffriefBmjnf  art<m  rrnhntibia  ^ffrrf. 
£r,  n!  itrla  cmufrMiu  rim  nrpuri  rilat 
Mmsnal  nUunaum •uiiiuagiiicjtr.-ir, 
Irruui,  el  fruilra  JiTTa  dinritTtt  iimiru. 

Vii>«. 

As  I  was  last  I'ridar  taking  a  walk  in  the  Pai^,  1 
uw  a  country  geiiilemaii  at  the  side  of  Rosamond's 
poud,  pullii^  a  handlul  of  oats  out  of  his  pocket, 
audi  with  a  graat  deal  of  pleasure,  gathering  the 
ducka  about  him.  Upon  my  coming  up  to  him,  who 
should  it  be  but  my  fiiend  tlie  fuX'huntir,  whom  I 
gave  some  account  of  in  my  twcnty-secor.il  paper  ! 
I  immediately  joined  liira,  and  {wrtook  of  bis  diver- 
sion, till  he  had  not  an  oat  left  in  bis  pocket.  Wo 
then  made  the  tour  of  the  Park  together,  when,  after 
having  entertained  me  with  the  description  of  a  de- 
coy-pond that  lay  near  liis  seat  in  the  country,  and  of 
a  mectiug-housu  that  was  going  to  be  rebuilt  in  a 
neighbouring  market  town,  he  giivc  me  an  account  of 
some  very  odd  adventures  which  he  had  met  with 
thdt  morning ;  and  which  i  shall  lay  together  ia  a 
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■hort  uid  ftdthful  history,  u  well  as  my  memory  nil) 
gliye  me  leave. 

My  friend,  who  has  a  natural  avcrdon  to  London, 
would  never  have  come  up,  had  not  he  been  subpoe- 
naed  to  it,  as  he  told  me,  in  order  to  give  his  testimo- 
ny (or  one  of  the  rebel  b,  whom  he  knew  to  be  a  very 
fair  sportsman.  Having  travelled  all  night,  to  avoid 
the  inconveniences  of  dust  and  heat,  he  arrived  with 
his  guide,  a  little  after  break  of  day,  at  Charing- 
Cross ;  where,  to  his  great  surprise,  he  saw  a  run- 
nii^  footman  carried  in  a  chair,  followed  by  «  water- 
man in  the  tame  kind  of  vehicle.  He  was  wonder- 
ing at  the  extravagance  of  their  masters  that  fumi^- 
ed  them  with  such  dretaeaand  accommodations, 
when,  on  a  sudden,  he  beheld  a  chimney-sweeper, 
conveyed  after  the  same  manner,  with  three  footmen 
runnmg  before  him.  During  his  progress  through 
the  Strand,  he  met  with  several  other  figures,  110  less 
wonderful  and  surprising.  Seeing  a  great  many  In 
rich  morning-gowns,  he  was  amazed  to  find  tliat  per- 
sons of  quality  were  up  so  early :  and  was  no  less 
astonished  to  see  many  lawyers  iu  their  bar-gowns, 
when  he  knew  by  his  almanac  the  term  was  ended. 
As  he  was  extremely  puzzled  and  confounded  in 
himself  what  all  this  should  mean,  a  liai:kncy -coach 
chancing  to  pass  by  him,  four  bates  popped  out  their 
livads  all  at  once,  which  very  much  Ingliied  both  him 
and  jiis  horse.  My  fi-ieinl,  whoahvays  takes  care  to 
cure  his  horse  of  auchstartuig  liis.  sijurrcd  him  up 
to  the  very  udu  of  the  cftach,  to  Uic  110  small  diver- 
sion of  tlw  batts;  who,  seeing  him  witli  Ills  long 
whip,  horsc-iialr  puriiwig,  jottcy  belt,  and  coat 
without  sleeves.  fj|)cic<l  him  to  he  one  of  the  masciuc- 
radurs  on  liorsi-back,  and  rectiveti  him  with  a  loud 
peal  of  kujrritt-r.    I!is  mind  being  full  of  idle  stories. 
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which  ai-e  apvead  up  and  down  the  nation  by  the  dis- 
affected, lie  immudiatcly  cmicludcd  that  all  the  per- 
MKiB  he  saw  in  these  strange  habits  were  foreigners, 
Mid  conceived  a  great  indignation  against  thcmf  for 
pretending  to  laugh  at  an  English  country -gentle  man. 
But  he  soon  recovered  out  of  his  error,  by  hearing 
the  voices  of  several  of  them,  and  particularly  of  a 
flbephcrdess  quarrelling  with  her  coachman,  and 
threatening  to  break  his  bones  in  very  intelligible 
English,  though  with  a  masculine  tone.  His  asto- 
aiahment  still  increased  upon  him,  to  see  a  continued 
proceasion  of  harlequins,  scaramouches,  punchineN 
loB,  and  a  thousand  other  merry  dresses,  by  which 
people  of  quality  distioguiah  their  wit  from  that  6S 
the  vulgar. 

Oeing  now  advanced  as  far  as  Somerset -House, 
and  observing  it  to  be  the  great  hive  whence  this 
■warm  of  chiinems  issued  foith  from  time  to  time, 
ny  friend  took  his  station  among  a  cluster  of  mob, 
who  were  making  themselves  merry  with  their  bet- 
ters. The  first  that  came  out  was  a  very  venerable 
laatron,  with  a  uosc  and  chin  tliat  were  within  a  very 
Uttlc  of  touching  one  another.  My  friend,  at  the  first 
view*  iiucying  her  to  be  an  old  woman  of  quality,  out 
of  hia  good  breeding,  put  o(F  his  hat  to  her,  when 
the  person  pulling  olT  her  mask,  to  his  great  sur- 
prise, appeared  a  sniock-faccd  youn^  fellow.  His  at- 
tention was  soon  tuken  off  from  this  object,  and  turn- 
ed to  anoihi.-r  tiiat  had  very  hollow  eyes  and  a  wrin- 
kled face,  which  nourished  in  ail  the  blooni  of  fif- 
teen. The  whiteness  of  the  lily  was  blended  in  it 
witi)  the  blush  of  tlic  rose.  He  mistook  it  for  a  very 
whimsical  kind  of  mask  i  but,  upon  a  nearer  view,  he 
found  that  slie  held  her  vizard  in  her  hand,  and  that 
what  lie  saw  was  only  her   natural    countenance, 
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touched  up  witli  the  usual  improvements  of  an  aged 
coquette. 

The  next  who  showed  herself  was  a  female  Qua- 
ker, so  very  pretty,  that  he  could  not  forbear  licking 
his  iips,  and  saying  to  the  mob  about  him,  '  It  is  ten 
thousand  pities  slie  is  not  a  church- woman.'  The 
Quaker  was  followed  by  half  a  dozen  nuns,  who  filed 
off  one  after  anollier  up  Catharine -street,  to  their  re- 
spective convents  in  Drury-lane. 

The  'squire,  observing  the  preciseneis  of  their 
dress,  began  now  to  imagine,  after  all,  that  this  was  a 
nest  of  sectaries ;  for  he  had  often  heard  that  the 
town  was  full  of  tliem.  He  was  confirmed  in  this 
opinion  upon  seeing  a  conjurer,  whom  he  guessed  to 
be  the  holdur-forth.  However,  to  satisfy  liimaelf,  he 
asked  a  porter,  who  stood  next  him,  wbat  religion 
these  people  were  of !  The  porter  replied,  '  Thej 
are  of  no  religion  ;  it  is  a  masquerade.'  Upon  that, 
says  my  fnend,  1  begau  to  siuuke  that  they  were  a 
parcel  of  mummers ;  and,  being  himself  one  of  the 
quorum  in  his  own  county,  could  not  but  wonder  that 
bone  of  the  Middlesex  justices  took  care  to  lay 
tome  of  them  by  tlie  heels.  lie  was  the  more  pnt- 
vokcd  in  the  spirit  of  magistracy,  upon  discoreriog 
two  very  unseemly  objects :  the  first  was  a  judge, 
who  rapped  out  a  great  oath  at  hts  footman  ;  and  the 
Otlicr  a  big-bellied  woiuan,  who,  upon  taking  a  leap 
into  the  coach,  miscarried  of  a  cushion.  What  still 
gave  him  greater  offence,  was  a  drunken  bisliop,  who 
reeled  from  one  side  of  the  court  to  tlie  oilter,  and 
was  very  sweet  upon  an  Indian  queen.  But  his  wor- 
ship, in  the  midst  of  his  austerity,  was  mollified  at 
the  sight  of  a  very  lovely  milk-maid,  whom  he  began 
to  regard  with  an  eye  of  mercy,  and  conceived  a  par- 
ttiCiilar  affection  for  her,  until  he  found,  to  his  great 
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amazement,  that  the  standers-by  suspected  her  to  be 
a  duchess. 

I  must  not  conclude  this  narrative  without  men- 
tioning one  disaster  which  happened  to  my  friend  on 
this  occasion.  Having,  for  his  better  convenience^ 
dismounted,  and  mixed  among  the  crowd,  he  founds 
upon  his  arrival  at  the  inn,  that  he  had  lost  his  purse 
and  his  almanac.  And  though  it  is  no  wonder  such 
a  trick  should  be  played  him  by  some  of  the  curious 
spectators,  he  cannot  beat  it  out  of  his  head,  but  that 
it  was  a  cardinal  who  picked  his  pocket,  and  that  th& 
4^rdinal  was  a  Presbyterian  in  disguise. 
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Jf^Aiftuii  risuMpntiwn  «il  n  fnhUoHs  imptmUo  eDiutef. 

JL  Have  lately  read,  with  much  pleasure,  the  Essays 
upon  several  Subjects  published  by  Sir  Richard 
Blackmore ;  and,  though  I  agree  with  him  in  many 
of  his  excellent  observations,  I  cannot  but  take  that 
reasonable  freedom,  which  he  himself  makes  use  of 
with  regard  to  other  writers,  to  dissent  from  him  in 
some  few  particulars.  In  his  reflections  upon  works 
of  wit  and  humour,  he  observes  how  unequal  they  are 
to  combat  vice  and  folly ;  and  seems  to  think,  that  the 
finest  raillery  and  satire,  though  directed  by  these 
generous  views,  never  reclaimed  one  vicious  man,  ov 
made  one  fool  depart  from  his  folly. 

This  is  a  position  very  hard  to  be  contradicted,  be- 
cause no  author  knows  the  number  or  names  of  his 
converts.    As  for  the  Tattlers  and  Spectators  in  p^- 
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licular,  which  are  obliged  to  this  ingenious  and  useful 
author  for  the  character  he  has  given  of  them,  the^ 
were  so  generally  dispersed  in  single  sheets,  and 
Jbave  since  been  printed  in  so  great  numbers,  that  it 
is  to  be  hoped  they  have  made  some  proselytes  to  the 
interests,  if  not  to  the  practice,  of  wisdom  and  virtue^ 
among  such  a  multitude  of  readers. 

I  need  not  remind  this  learned  gentleman,  that  So- 
crates, who  was  the  greatest  propagator  of  morality 
in  the  heathen  world,  and  a  martyr  for  the  unity  of 
the  Godhead,  was  so  famous  for  the  exercise  of  this 
talent  among  the  politest  people  of  antiquity,  that  hf 
gained  the  name  of  6  ''Ei^vt  the  BrclL 

There  are  very  good  effects  which  visibly  aros6 
from  the  above-mentioned  performances,  and  others 
of  the  like  nature ;  as,  in  the  first  place,  they  diverted 
raillery  from  improper  objects,  and  gave  a  new  turn 
to  ridicule,  which,  for  many  years,  had  been  exerted 
on  persons  and  things  of  a  sacred  and  serious  nature 
They  endeavoured  to  make  mirth  instructive,  and,  if 
they  failed  in  this  great  end,  they  must  be  allowed  «t 
least  to  have  made  it  innocent.  If  wit  and  humour 
begin  again  to  relapse  into  tlieir  former  licentious- 
ness, they  can  never  hope  for  approbation  from  those 
who  know  that  raillery  is  useless  when  it  has  no  mo- 
val  under  it,  and  pernicious  when  it  attacks  any  thing 
that  is  either  unblamcable  or  praise-worthy.  To  this 
we  may  add,  what  has  been  commonly  observed,  that 
it  Is  not  difficult  to  be  merry  on  the  side  of  vice,  as 
serious  objects  are  the  most  capable  of  ridicule ;  as 
the  party,  which  naturally  favours  such  a  mirth,  is  the 
most  numerous ;  and  as  there  are  tlic  most  standing 
jests  and  patterns  for  imitation  in  this  kind  of  writing- 
in  the  next  place ;  such  productions  of  wit  and  hu- 
mour, as  ha^'e  a  tendency  to  expose  vice  and  folly. 
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furnish  useful  diversions  to  all  kinds  of  readers.  The 
good  or  prudent  man  may,  by  these  means,  be  di- 
verted, without  prejudice  to  his  discretion  or  morali- 
ty. Raillery,  under  such  regulations,  unbends  the 
mind  from  serious  studies,  and  severer  contempla- 
tions, without  throwing  it  off  from  its  proper  bia^ 
It  carries  on  the  same  design  that  is  promoted  by 
tutliors  of  a  graver  turn,  and  only  does  it  in  another 
manner.  It  also  awakens  reflection  in  those  who  are 
the  most  indifferent  in  the  cause  of  virtue  or  know- 
ledge, by  setting  before  them  the  absurdity  of  such 
practices  as  are  generally  unobserved,  by  reason  of 
their  being  common  or  fasliionable :  nay,  it  some- 
times catches  the  dissolute  and  abandoned  before 
they  are  aware  of  it ;  who  are  often  betrayed  to  laugh 
at  themselves,  and,  upon  reflection,  find,  that  they 
are  merry  at  their  own  expense.  I  might  farther 
take  notice,  that,  by  entertainments  of  this  kind,  a 
miB  may  be  cheerful  in  solitude,  and  not  lie  forced  to 
seek  for  company  every  time  he  has  a  mind  to  be 

merff. 

Tlie  last  advantage  I  shall  mention,  from  composi- 
^ns  of  this  nature,  when  thus  restrauied,  is,  that  they 
show  wisdom  and  virtue  are  far  from  being  inconsist- 
ent with  iK)liteness  and  good  humour.  They  make 
morality  appear  amiable  to  people  of  gay  disposi- 
tions, and  refute  the  common  objection  against  reli- 
gion, which  represents  it  as  only  fit  for  gloomy  and 
melancholy  tempers.  It  was  the  motto  of  a  bishop, 
very  eminent  for  his  piety  and  good  works,  in  King 
Charles  the  Second's  reign,  Inaervi  Deo  et  Utartf 
*  Serve  God  and  be  cheerful.*  Those,  therefore,  who 
supply  the  world  with  such  entertainments  of  mirtb 
as  are  instructive,  or  at  least  harmless,  may-  be 
thought  to  deserve  well  of  mankind ;  to  which  I  shall 
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onljr  add,  that  they  retrieve  the  honour  of  polite 
leanung.  and  answer  those  aour  enthusiasts,  who  at 
feet  to  stigmatize  the  finest  and  most  elegant  authors, 
both  ancient  ajid  modem  (which  they  have  never 
read)  »  dangerous  to  religion,  uid  destructive  of  aQ 
sound  and  saving  knowledge. 

Our  nation  are  such  lovers  of  mirth  and  humour, 
that  it  is  impossible  for  detached  papers,  which  come 
out  on  stated  days,  either  to  have  a  general  run,  or 
long  continuance,  if  tliey  are  not  diversified,  and  en- 
livened, from  time  to  time,  with  subjects  and  thoughts, 
accommodated  to  this  uste,  which  so  prevails  among 
our  countrymen.  No  periodical  author,  who  always 
maintains  his  gravity,  and  docs  not  sometimes  sacri- 
fice to  the  Graces,  must  expect  to  keep  in  vogue  for 
any  considerable  time.  Political  specnlationft,  in  par> 
ticular,  however  just  and  important,  are  of  so  dry  and 
austere  a  nature,  that  they  will  not  go  down  with  the 
public  without  frequent  ■eajsonings  of  this  kind.  The 
work  may  be  well  performed,  but  will  never  take,  if 
it  is  not  set  ofT  with  proper  scenes  and  decoradona. 
A  mere  politician  is  but  a  dull  companion,  and,  if  he 
is  always  wise,  is  in  great  danger  of  being  dresome 
or  ridiculous. 

Beudes,  papers  of  entertainment  are  neceasary  to 
increase  the  number  of  readers,  especially  among 
dioBc  of  different  notions  and  principles ;  who,  by  this 
means,  may  be  betrayed  to  give  you  a  (air  healings 
and  to  know  what  you  have  to  say  for  yourself.  I 
might  likewise  observe,  that,  in  all  political  writings, 
there  is  sometliing  that  grates  upon  the  mind  of  the 
most  candid  reader,  in  opinions  which  are  not  con- 
formable to  his  own  way  of  thinking ;  and  that  the 
harshness  of  reasoning  is  not  a  little  softened  and 
smootlwd  by  the  infuuons  of  mirth  and  pleasantry. 
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Political  >pccuUitions  do  likewise  furnish  us  witlt 
ssveril  objects  that  may  very  innocently  be  ridiculed) 
■ad  which  are  regarded  as  such  by  men  of  sense  in  all 
parties;  of  this  kind  are  the  passions  of  our  states* 
women)  and  the  reasonings  of  our  fox-hunters. 

A  writer,  who  makes  fame  the  chief  end  of  his  en- 
deRTOurs,  and  would  be  more  desirous  of  pleasing 
thwi  of  improving  his  readers,  mig'ht  find  an  incx- 
hmstible  fund  of  mirth  in  politics.  Scandal  and  satire 
are  nerer-failin^  gratifications  to  the  public.  De- 
traction and  obloquy  are  received  with  as  much  eagcr- 
noai  SB  wit  and  humour.  Should  a  writer  single  out 
particular  persons,  or  point  his  raillery  at  any  order  of 
men,  wfao,  by  their  profession,  ought  to  be  exempt 
(ram  it ;  should  he  slander  the  innocent,  or  satirize 
the  miserable ;  or  should  he,  even  on  the  proper  sub- 
jects of  darision,  give  the  full  play  to  his  mirth,  with- 
out regard  to  decency  and  good  manners ;  he  might 
he  ■■«  of- pleasing  a  great  part  of  his  readers,  but 
mMtiH  a  verf  ill  man,  if,  by  sucli  a  proceeding,  be 
B  himself. 
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—  -  Mali  aminaiii 

Pardle  rtriit 
Hit  JUt,  wrt  Biiki  /aha,  aim 
£zl*M<nirai;  i^i  nu  timtllitm 
Au  wri  ftr  njm  mituam  ftnenft 


The  usual  salutation  to  a  tnan  upon  bis  binh-da^ 

among  the  aocicut  Romans,  was  mutloa  ei/eHeet  t  i/y 

I,* 
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which  they  wished  him  many  happy  returns  of  It. 
When  Augustus  celebrated  the  secular  year,  which 
was  kept  but  once  in  a  century,  and  received  the  con- 
gratulations of  his  people  on  that  account,  an  eminent 
court-wit  saluted  him  in  the  birth-day  form,  multo*  el 
frlicet,  which  is  recorded  as  a  beautiful  turn  of  com- 
plimenti  expressing  a  desire  that  he  might  enjoy  a 
happy  life  of  many  hundreds  of  years.  This  saiuta- 
tion  cannot  be  taxed  with  flattery,  uncc  it  was  directed 
to  a  prince,  of  whom  it  is  said,  by  a  great  hUloriai), 
'  It  harl  been  happy  for  Rome,  if  he  had  never  been 
born,  or  if  he  had  never  lUed.'  Had  he  never  been 
bom,  Rome  would,  in  all- probability^  have  recovered 
its  former  liberty  :  had  he  never  died,  it  would  have 
been  more  happy  under  his  government,  than  it  could 
have  been  in  the  possession  of  its  ancient  freedom. 

It  is  our  good  fortune  that  our  sovereign,  whose 
nativity  is  celebrated  on  this  day,  gives  ub  a  prospect^ 
which  the  Romans  wanted  under  the  reign  of  their 
Augustus,  of  his  being  succeeded  by  an  heir>-both  to 
his  virtues  and  his  dominions,  lu  the  mean  tvne  it 
l^kppens  very  luckily,  for  the  establishment  of  k  new 
race  of  kings  upon  the  British  throne,  that  the  first 
of  this  royal  line  has  all  those  liigh  qualifications 
which  arc  necessary  to'  fix  the  crown  upon  his  own 
head,  and  to  transmit  it  to  his  posterity.  We  may, 
indeed,  observe,  that  every  scries  of  kings  who  have 
kept  up  the  succession  in  their  respective  families, 
in  spile  of  all  pretensions  and  oppositions  formed 
against  theni,  has  been  headed  by  princes  famous  lur 
valour  and  wisdom.  1  need  only  mention  the  names 
•f  William  the  Conqueror,  Henry  the  Second,  Menry 
the  Fourtli,  Edward  the  Fourth,  ai'iil  Henry  tlie 
Seventh.  ■  As  for  King  James  the  Firvt,  the  loander 
of  the  Stuart  nee,  had  he  been  as  well  turned  for  the 
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camp  as  the  cabinet,  and  not  confined  all  his  views  to 
the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  his  own  reign,  hia  son 
had  not  been  involved  in  such  fatal  troubles  and  con- 
fiiuons. 

Were  an  honest  Briton  to  wish  for  a  sovercigTi, 
who,  in  the  present  utuation  of  afi'airs,  would  be  most 
capable  of  advancing  our  national  happiness,  what 
could  be  desire  more  than  a  prince  mature  in  wisdom 
and  experience  :  renowned  for  his  valour  and  resolU' 
tioa  ;  successful  and  fortunate  in  his  undertakings  i 
ualous  for  the  reformed  religion  ;  related  or  allied  to 
all  the  most  consider^dde  Protestant  powers  of  Eu- 
rope; and  blessed  with  anumerousissuef  A&ilure, 
in  any  one  of  these  particulars,  has  been  the  cause 
of  infinite  calamities  to  the  Britvh  nation  ;  but  when 
they  all  thus  happily  concur  in  the  same  person,  the^ 
are  as  much  as  can  be  suggested,  even  by  our  wishes, 
fi>r  making  us  a  happy  people,  so  far  as  the  qualifica- 
tions of  a  monarch  can  coulribute  to  it. 

I  shall  not  attempt  a  character  of  bis  present  ma- 
jtatft  having  already  given  an  imperfect  sketch  of  it 
in  my  second  paper  ;  but  shall  choose  rather  to  ob- 
serve that  cruel  treatment  which  this  excellent  prince 
has  met  with  from  the  tongues  and  pens  of  some  of 
hia  disaffected  subjects.  The  baseness,  ingratitude, 
and  injustice  of  which  practice  will  appear  to  us,  if 
we  consider. 

First,  That  it  rcflccu  higlily  upon  tlie  good  sense 
of  the  British  nation,  who  do  not  know  how  to  set  a 
just  value  upon  a  prince,  whose  virtues  have  gained 
him  the  universal  esteem  of  foreign  countries.  Those 
potentates,  who,  as  some  may  suppose,  do  not  wish 
well  to  his  affairs,  have  shown  the  greatest  respect  to 
his  personal  character,  and  testified  their  readiness  to 
enter  into  such  friendships  and  alliances  u  may  be 
X  3 
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advanti^eous  to  his  people.  The  northern  kings  so- 
licit him  witli  impatience  to  come  among  them,  as 
the  only  person  capable  of  settling  the  several  claims 
and  pretensions,  which  have  produced  such  unspeak- 
able calaniitiea  in  that  part  of  the  world.  Two  of  the 
most  remote  and  farmidable  powers  of  Europe  have 
entertained  thoughts  of  submitting  their  disputes  to 
his  arbitration.  Every  one  knows  his  ancient  subjects 
had  such  a  long  experience  of  his  sovereign  virtues, 
that  at  his  departure  from  them  his  whole  people 
were  in  tears ;  wliich  were  answered  with  all  those 
sentiments  of  humanity,  that  arise  in  the  heart  of  a 
good  prince  on  so  moving  an  occasion.  What  a 
figure,  therefore,  must  we  make  among  mankind,  if 
we  are  tlie  only  people  of  Europe  who  derogate  from 
his  merit,  that  may  be  made  happy  by  it !  and  if,  in  a 
kingdom  which  is  grown  glonous  by  the  reputation 
of  such  a  sovereign,  there  are  nmldtudes  who  would 
endeavour  to  lessen  and  undervalue  it. 

In  die  next  place ;  such  a  resentment  from  any  part 
of  our  fellow  subjects,  is  by  no  means  answerable  to 
what  we  receive  from  his  majesty.  His  love  and  re- 
gard for  our  constitution  is  so  remarkable,  that  as  we 
are  told  by  those,  whose  ofRcc  it  is  to  lay  the  buaineM 
of  the  natiun  before  him,  it  is  his  first  question)  upon 
any  matter  of  the  least  doubt  or  difHculty,  whether  i( 
be  in  every  point  according  to  the  laws  uf  the  land  i 
He  is  easy  of  access  to  tiioac  who  desire  it,  and  is  so 
gracious  in  his  behaviour  and  condescension,  on  such 
occasions,  that  none  of  his  subjects  retire  from  his  prer 
^eiice  without  the  greatest  idea  of  his  wisdom  :ind 
goodness.  His  continued  application  to  such  public 
affairs  as  may  conduce  to  the  benefit  of  his  kingdoms, 
diverts  him  from  those  plcasuics  and  entertainments, 
which  may  be  indulged  by  persons  in  a  lower  station. 
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and  are  pursueil  with  eagerness  by  princes  wlio  Iwve 
tmtthe  care  of  tlic  public  so  much  at  heart.  The  least 
return,  which  we  can  make  tosuch  a  sovereign,  is  that 
tribute  which  is  alwiLys  paid  hy  honest  men,  and  is  aU 
TRys  acceptable  to  great  minds,  the  praise  anrl  appro- 
bation that  arc  due  to  a  viiluous  nnd  noble  character. 
Common  decency  forbids  opprobrious  laiiji^iiage,  even 
to  a  bad  prince  ;  and  common  justice  will  exact  from 
lis  towards  a  good  prince,  the  same  benevolence  and 
humanity  with  which  he  trcnts  his  subjects.  Those 
who  arc  influenced  by  duly  and  gratiindci  will  rise 
much  higher  in  all  ilierxpressiotis  of  afn^ctton  and  re- 
spect, and  think  they  can  never  do  too  much  to  ad- 
iince  the  glory  of  a  Rovei'cign,  who  takes  so  much 
pains  to  advance  their  happiness. 

When  we  have  a  king,  who  has  gained  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  most  unblemished  probity  and  honour,  and 
has  been  famed  through  the  whole  course  of  his  life 
for  an  inviolable  adherence  to  his  promises,  we  majf 
acquiesce  (after  hia  many  solemn  declarations)  in  all 
those  measures  which  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  judg& 
rightlf  of,  unless  we  were  let  into  such  schemes  of 
■oiincil  and  intelligence  as  produce  them  ;  and,  there- 
fore, vc  should  rather  turn  our  thoughts  upon  the 
reasonableness  of  his  proceedings,  than  busy  ourselves 
to  form  objections  against  them.  The  consideration 
of  his  majesty's  character  should,  at  all  limes,  sup- 
press our  censure  of  his  conduct ;  and  since  we  have 
never  yet  seen  or  heard  of  any  false  steps  in  his  beha- 
viour, we  ought  in  justice  to  think,  that  he  governs 
himself  by  his  usual  rules  of  wisdom  and  honour,  un- 
til wc  discover  something  to  the  contrarj'. 

These  considerations  ought  to  reconcile  to  his  ma- 
jesty the  hearts  and  tongues  of  all  his  people  :  but  as 
for  those  who  are  the  obstinate,  irreclainiablc,  pro- 
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fessed  enemies  to  our  present  establishment,  we  must 
expect  their  calumnies  will  not  only  continue,  but  rise 
against  him  in  proportion  as  he  pursues  such  mea- 
sures as  are  likely  to  prove  successful,  and  ought  te. 
recommend  him  to  his  people. 


No.  47.— FRIDAY,  June  1. 


CtttitfuTor^  et  rdnda  ora  ftturinif . 

J.  Question  not  but  most  of  my  readers  will  be  very 
well  pleased  to  hear,  that  my  friend  the  fox*hunter,  of 
whose  arrival  in  town  I  gave  notice  in  my  forty-fourth 
paper,  is  become  a  convert  to  the  present  establish- 
ment, and  a  good  subject  to  King  George.  The  mo-  • 
tivcs  to  his  conversion  shall  be  the  subject  of  this 
paper,  as  they  may  be  of  use  to  other  persons  who 
labour  under  those  prejudices  and  prepossessions, 
which  hung  so  long  upon  the  mind  of  ray  worthy 
friend.  These  I  had  an  Qpportunity  of  learning  the 
other  day,  when,  at  his  request,  we  took  a  ramble  to- 
gether to  see  the  curiosities  of  this  great  town. 

The  first  circumstance,  as  he  ingenuously  con- 
fessed to  me  (while  we  were  in  the  coach  together) 
which  helped  to  disabuse  him,  was  seeing  King 
Charles  the  First  on  horseback,  at  Charing-Cross  ;  for 
he  was  sure  that  prince  could  never  have  kept  his  seat 
there,  had  the  stoiies  been  true  he  had  heard  in  the 
country,  Uiat  forty -one  was  come  about  again. 

He  owned  to  me  that  he  looked  with  horror  on  the 
new  Church  that  is  half  built  in  the  Strand,  as  taking 
it,  at  first  sight,  to  be  half  demolished  :  but>  up<m  in- 
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quiring  of  the  workmen,  was  agreeably  surprised  to 
fiodf  that)  instead  of  pulling  it  down,  they  were  build- 
ing it  up ;  and  that  fifty  more  were  raising  in  other 
I»rts  of  the  town. 

To  these  1  must  add  a  third  circumstance,  wliich  I 
find  had  no  small  share  in  my  tVii-nd's  conversion. 
Since  his  coming  to  town,  he  chanced  to  look  into  the 
church  of  St.  Paul,  about  the  middle  of  sermon  lime, 
where,  having  first  examined  the  dome,  to  sec  if  it 
stood  safe  (for  the  acrew-plDt  ran  still  in  his  head)  he 
observed  that  tlie  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and  city 
sword  were  a  part  of  the  congregation.  This  sight 
had  the  more  weight  with  him,  as,  by  good  luck,  not 
above  two  of  that  venerable  body  were  lidlen  asleep. 

This  discourse  held  us  till  we  came  to  the  Tower ; 
tot  our  first  viut  was  to  the  lions.  My  friend,  who 
had  a  great  deal  of  talk  with  their  keeper,  inquired 
vety  much  after  their  health,  and  whether  none  of 
them  had  fallen  uck  upon  the  takuig  of  Pertli,  and  the 
flight  of  the  Pretender  i  and,  hearing  they  were  ne- 
tsr  better  in  their  lives,  I  found  he  was  extremely 
ttaitlcd  ;  for  he  had  learned  from  his  cradle,  tliat  the 
lioiuiD  the  Tower  were  the  best  judges  of  the  title  of 
<Hir  British  lungs,  and  always  sympathised  with  our 
wvereigns. 

After  having  here  satiated  our  curiosity,  we  repair- 
ed to  the  Monument}  where  my  fellow-traveller,  be- 
ing a  welNbrcathed  man,  mounted  the  ascent  with 
much  speed  and  activity.  I  was  forced  to  hidt  so  of* 
icn  in  this  pcrpenilicular  march,  that,  upon  my  join- 
ing him  on  the  top  of  the  pillar,  1  found  he  had  count- 
ed all  the  steeples  and  towers  that  were  discernible 
from  this  advantageous  situation,  and  was  endeavour* 
ing  to  compute  the  number  of  acres  they  stood  upon. 
Wc  were  both  of  us  very  well  plcaEcd  with  this  part 
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of  tlie  pi-bspect ;  but  i  found  he  cast  an  evil  eye  upon 
several  warchousts,  and  other  buildings  that  looked 
like  barns,  aiid  seemed  capable  of  receiving  great 
multitudes  of  people.  His  heart  roiigave  him  that 
these  wore  so  many  meeting- houses,  but,  upon  com- 
municating his  suspicions  to  me,  I  soon  made  him 
easy  in  tliis  particular. 

We  then  tiinitd  our  eyes  upon  the  river,  which 
gavt  mc  an  occasion  to  inspire  him  with  some  favour- 
able tt.Qu;^!its  of  trade  and  mercliandise,  that  had  fill- 
ed the  Thames  with  such  crowds  of  ships,  and  cover- 
ed the  shore  with  such  swarms  of  people. 

We  descended  very  leisurely,  my  friend  being 
careful  to  r.ount  the  steps,  which  he  registered  in  a 
blank  leaf  of  his  new  almanac.  Upon  our  coming  to 
the  bottom,  observing  an  English  inscription  upon  the 
basis,  he  read  it  over  several  times,  and  told  me  he 
could  scarce  believe  his  own  eyes,  for  that  he  hmd  of- 
ten heard  from  an  old  attorney,  who  lived  near  him 
ill  the  country,  that  it  was  the  Presbyterians  who 
burned  down  the  city;  whereas,  says  he,  this  pillar 
positively  afHrms,  in  so  many  wonls,  that  *  the  burn- 
ing of  this  ancient  city  was  begun  and  carried  on  by 
the  treachery  and  malice  of  the  popish  faction,  bi  or- 
der to  their  carrjiiig  on  their  horrid  plot  for  extir- 
pating the  Pi-otesiant  religion,  and  old  English  liber- 
ty, and  introducing  popery  and  slavery.'  This  ac- 
count, which  he  looked  upon  to  be  more  authentic 
than  if  it  had  been  in  print,  I  found,  made  a  very 
great  impression  upon  him. 

We  now  took  coach  again,  and  made  the  best  of 
our  way  for  the  Royal  Exchange,  though  I  found  he 
did  not  much  care  to  venture  himself  into  the  throng 
of  that  place ;  for  he  told  me  he  had  heard  they 
were,  generally  speaking,  republicans, and  was ofndd 
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of  having  liis  pocket  picked  amongst  them.  But  he 
won  conceived  a  better  opinion  of  them,  when  be 
spied  tlic  aUtuc  of  Ring  Charles  the  Second  stiindinp 
Up  in  the  mi<1dle  of  the  crowd,  and  niost  of  the  kings 
in  Baker's  Chronicle  ranged  in  order  over  their 
beada ;  from  whence  he  very  justly  concluded,  that 
an  antimonarchical  assembljr  could  never  choose 
such  a  place  to  meet  in  oiice  a  day. 

To  continue  this  good  disposition  in  iny  friend,  af* 
tera  thort  stay  at  Stock's  market,  we  drove  away  di- 
rectly for  the  Mews,  where  he  was  not  a  little  edified 
with  the  ught  of  thoae  fine  aett  of  horses  which  have 
been  brougifat  over  from  Hanover,  and  with  the  care 
that  ia  taken  of  them.  He  made  many  good  remarka 
upon  thia  occasion,  and  was  so  pleased  witli  his  com- 
pany, that  I  had  much  ado  to  get  him  out  of  the 
stable. 

In  our  progress  to  St.  James's  Park  (for  that  was 
the  end  of  our  journey)  he  took  notice,  with  great  sa- 
dsbetion,  that,  contrary  to  his  intelligence  in  the 
eouKryi  the  shops  were  all  open  and  full  of  bnsiness  ; 
that  the  Boidicrs  walked  civilly  in  the  streets  ;  that 
clergymen,  instead  of  being  sifronted,  had  generally 
the  wall  given  them  ;  and  that  he  had  heard  the  belb 
nng  to  prayers  from  morning  lo  night,  in  some  part' 
«f  the  town  or  another. 

As  he  was  full  of  these  honest  reflections,  it  hap- 
pened very  Inckily  for  us,  that  one  of  the  king's 
coaches  passed  by  with  the  three  young  princesses  in 
it,  whom,  by  an  accidental  stop,  we  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  surveying  for  some  time  :  my  friend  was  ra- 
vished with  the  beauty,  innocence,  and  sweetness, 
that  appeared  in  all  their  faces.  He  declared  several 
times,  that  they  were  the  finest  children  he  had  cvec 
ttcen  in  all  his  life  ;  and  assured  mc  that,  before  thin 
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sight,  if  any  one  had  told  him  it  had  been  possible 
forthrce  such  prctiy  cliUdren  to  have  bees  bom  out 
of  England,  he  should  never  have  believed  them. 

Wo  were  now  walking  together  in  the  P«rk,  and, 
as  it  is  usual  for  men  who  are  naturally  warm  aiid 
heady,  to  be  transported  ivitli  the  greatest  flush  of 
good-nature,  when  they  are  once  sweetened  ;  he  own< 
ed  to  me  very  frankly,  he  had  been  much  imposed 
upon  by  those  false  accounts  of  things  he  had  heard 
in  the  country ;  and  that  he  would  make  it  his  busi- 
ness, upon  hie  return  thidier,  to  set  his  neighbours 
right)  and  give  titcni  a  more  just  notion  of  the  pre- 
sent state  of  affairs. 

\Vhat  confirmed  my  friend  in  this  excellent  temper 
of  mind,  and  gave  him  an  inexpressible  satia&ction, 
was  a  message  be  received,  as  we  were  walking  toge- 
ther, from  the  prisoner,  for  whom  he  had  given  his 
testimony  in  his  late  trial.  This  person  having  been 
condemned  for  his  part  in  the  late  rebellion,  sent 
him  word  that  bis  majesty  had  been  graciously 
pleased  to  reprieve  him,  with  several  of  bis  friends, 
in  order,  as  it  was  thought,  to  give  them  their  lives ; 
and  that  he  lioped,  before  he  went  out  of  town,  thejr 
should  have  a  cheerful  meeting,  and  drink  health  an4 
prosperity  to  King  George. 
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7^  tameti,  n  habes  aliquam  spent  6t.  republica,  sive  desperas;  ea  pan, 
meHiarty  eogita^  qu^t  tsu  in  to  cixt  ac  tnn  debad^  qui  sit  rem^ttMt'- 
§am  qfiUiasH  et  0t/pressem  miseris  Umi-oribus  ac  j^erdUis  maribui  in 
vtUrtm  di^itatan  ac  lilfertatem  vindicaturus. 

CiCKRO. 

J  HE  condition  of  a  minister  of  state  is  only  suited 
10  fiersonsy  who,  out  of  a  love  to  their  king  and  couq« 
try,  desire  rather  to  be  useful  to  the  public  than  easy 
to  themselves.  When  a  man  is  posted  in  such  a  sta» 
tioD,  whatever  his  behaviour  may  be,  he  is  sure,  be« 
ude  the  natural  fatigue  and  trouble  of  it,  to  incur  the 
envy  of  some  and  the  displeasure  of  others ;  as  he 
will  have  many  rivals,  whose  ambition  he  cannot  sa^ 
tisfy,  and  many  dependants  whose  wants  he  cannot 
provide  for.  These  are  misfortunes  inseparable 
from  such  public  employments  in  all  countries ;  but 
ther*  are-several  others  which  hang  upon  this  condi- 
tion of  life  in  our  British  government,  more  than  any 
ether  sovereignty  in  Europe  :  as,  in  the  first  place, 
there  is  no  other  nation  which  is  so  equally  divided 
into  two  opposite  parties,  whom  it  is  impossible  to 
please  at  the  same  time.  Our  notions  of  the  public 
good,  with  relation  both  to  ourselves  and  foreigners, 
are  of  so  different  a  nature,  that  those  measures, 
which  are  extolled  by  one  half  of  the  kingdom,  are 
naturally  decried  by  the  other.  ^  Besides,  that  in  a 
British  administration,  many  acts  of  govci*nment  are 
absolutely  necessary,  in  which  one  of  the  parties  must 
be  favoured  and  obliged,  in  opposition  to  their  anta- 
gonists. So  that  the  most  perfect  administi*ation, 
conducted  by  the  most  consummate  wisdom  and  pro« 
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bity,  roust  unavoidablj  produce  oppoflition,  enmity, 
and  defamation,  from  multitudes  who  are  made  hap- 
py by  it. 

Farther,  it  is  peculiarly  observed  of  our  nation,  that 
almoGi  evi:ry  man  in  it  is  a  politician,  and  bath  a 
scheme  of  his  own,  which  be  thinks  preferable  to  that 
of  any  other  person.  Wlicther  this  may  proceed 
from  that  spirit  of  liberty  which  reigns  among  us,  or 
from  those  great  numbers  of  all  ranks  and  conditions, 
who,  from  time  to  time,  arc  concerned  in  the  British 
legislature,  and,  by  that  means,  are  let  into  the  buu- 
ness  of  this  nation,  I  shall  not  take  upon  me  to  deter- 
roine.  But  for  this  reason  it  is  certain,  that  a  British 
ministry  must  expect  to  meet  with  many  censurers, 
even  in  their  own  party,  and  ought  to  be  satisBed,  if, 
allowing  to  every  particular  man  that  his  private 
scheme  is  wis'st,  they  can  persuade  him  that  next 
to  his  own  plan  that  of  the  government  is  the  most 
elig;ible. 

Be^dea,  we  have  a  set  of  very  honest  smd  well- 
meaning  (gentlemen  iti  Enjjland,  not  to  be  met  with 
in  other  countries,  who  lake  it  foi"  granted  they  can 
never  be  in  the  wrong,  so  long  as  they  op|>ose  minis- 
ters of  state.  Those,  whom  they  have  admired 
through  the  whole  course  of  tlieir  lives  for  their  ho- 
nour and  integrity,  though  they  still  persist  to  act  in 
ihcir  former  character,  and  change  not4iiiig  but  their 
Htaiions,  appear  to  them  in  a  disadvantageous  liglit, 
as  sout)  as  tlicy  are  placed  upon  state  eminences. 
Many  of  these  gentlemen  have  hccn  used  to  think 
there  is  a  kind  of  slavery  in  concurring  with  the 
measures  of  great  men,  and  that  the  good  of  the 
aoantry  is  inconsistent  with  the  inclinations  of  the 
court ;  l)y  the  strength  of  these  prejudices,  they  arc 
apt  to  &ncy  a  man  loses  hia  honesty,  from  (he  rcr>' 
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moment  that  it  is  made  the  most  capable  of  being 
useful  to  the  public ;  and  will  not  consider  that  it  is 
Kvery  whit  as  honourable  to  assist  a  good  minister^ 
M  to  oppose  a  bad  one. 

In  the  last  place*  we  may  observe,  that  there  are 
pxater  numbers  of  persons  who  solicit  for  places^ 
Ukd,  perliaps,  are  fit  for  tiiem,  in  our  own  country, 
Uian  in  any  other.  To  which  we  must  add,  that,  by 
kbe  nature  of  our  constitution,  it  is  in  the  power  of 
more  particular  persons  in  tliis  kin^om,  than  in  any 
•ther,  to  distress  the  governiuent  when  they  are  dls- 
•bliged.  A  British  minister  must,  therefore,  expect 
to  see  many  of  those  friends  and  dependants  fall  off 
from  him,  whom  he  cannot  gratify  in  their  demands 
upon  him ;  since,  to  use  the  phrase  of  a  late  states- 
man, who  knew  very  well  how  to  form  a  party^  *  The 
pasture  is  not  large  enough.' 

Upon  the  whole,  the  condition  of  a  British  minis- 
ter labours  under  so  many  difficulties,  that  we  find 
in  almost  every  reign  since  the  conquest,  the  chief 
ministers  have  been  new  men,  or  such  as  have  raised 
themselves  to  the  greatest  posts  in  the  government, 
from  the  state  of  private  gentlemen.  Several  of 
them  neither  rose  from  any  conspicuous  family,  nor 
left  any  behind  them,  being  of  that  class  of  eminent 
persons,  whom  Sir  Francis  Bacon  speaks  of,  who, 
like  comets  or  blazing-stars,  draw  upon  them  the 
irhole  attention  of  the  age  in  which  they  appear, 
though  nobody  knows  whence  they  came,  nor  where 
they  are  lost.  Persons  of  hereditary  wealth  and  ti- 
tle have  not  been  over  forward  to  engage  in  so  great 
a  acene  of  cares  and  perplexities,  nor  to  run  all  the 
liikB  of  so  dangerous  a  situation.  Nay,  many  whose 
greatness  and  fortune  were  not  made  to  their  hands, 
and  had  sufficient  qualifications  and  opportunities  of 
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rising  to  these  high  posts  of  trust  and  honour,  have 
been  deterred  from  such  pursuits,  by  the  difficulties 
that  attend  them,  and  chose  rather  to  be  easy  than 
powerful ;  or,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  to  be  car- 
ried in  the  chariot,  than  to  drive  it. 

As  the  condition  of  a  minister  of  state  in  general 
is  subject  to  many  burdens  and  vexations ;  and  as 
that  of  a  British  minister,  in  particuiar,  is  involved 
in  several  hazards  and  difficulties  peculiar  to  our 
own  country :  so  is  this  high  station  exposed  more 
tlian  ordinary  to  such  inconveniences  in  the  present 
juncture  of  affairs ;  first,  as  it  is  the  beginning  of  a 
new  establishment  among  us ;  and,  secondly,  as  thi* 
establishment  hath  been  disturbed  by  a  dangerous  re- 
bellion. 

If  we  look  back  into  our  English  history,  we  shall 
ahvays  find  the  first  monarch  of  a  new  line  received 
with  the  greatest  opposition,  and  reconciling  to  him- 
self, by  degrees,  the  duty  and  affection  of  his  people. 
The  government,  on  such  occasions,  is  always  shaken 
before  it  settles.  The  inveteracy  of  the  people's 
prejudices,  and  the  artifices  of  domestic  enemies, 
compelled  their  rulers  to  make  use  of  all  means  for 
reducing  them  to  their  allegiance,  which,  perhaps, 
after  all,  was  brought  about  rather  by  time  than  by 
policy.  When  commotions  and  disturbances  are  of 
an  extraordinary  and  unusual  nature,  the  proceedings 
of  the  government  must  be  so  Coo.  The  remedy 
must  be  suited  to  the  evil,  and  I  know  no  juncture 
more  difficult  to  a  minister  of  state  than  such  aa  r«* 
quires  uncommon  methods  to  be  made  use  of;  wbeOf 
at  tlie  same  time,  no  otliers  can  be  made  use  of,  than 
what  are  prescribed  by  the  known  laws  of  our  con- 
stitution. Several  measures  may  be  absolutely  ne- 
cessary in  such  a  juncture,  which  may  be  represent- 
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«d  as  hard  and  severe,  and  would  not  be  proper  in  a 
time  of  public  pcice  and  tratiquiility.  In  this  case 
Virgil's  excuse,  which  he  put  in  the  mouth  of  a  fic- 
titious sovereign  upon  a  complaint  of  this  nature^ 
hath  the  utn^ost  force  of  reason  and  justice  on  its 
side: 

Ra  dura  ei  ngni  mvUas  me  Udia  cogunt. 

Tlie  difficulties  I  meet  with  in  the  beKioning  of  my  reign  make  Fucb 

a  proceeding  neces^ar^. 

In  the  next  place ;  as  this  establishment  has  been 
^sturbed  by  a  dangerous  rebellion,  the  ministry  has 
been  involved  in  many  additional  and  supernumcraiy 
difficulties.     It  is  a  common  remark,  that  English 
ministers  never  fare  so  well  as  in  a  time  of  war  with 
a  foreign  power,  which  diverts  the  private  feuds  and 
animosities  of  the  nation,  and  turns  tiicir  efforts  up- 
on the  common  enemy.     As  a  foreign  war  is  favour- 
able to  a  ministry,  a  rebellion  is  no  less  dangerous  ;  if 
it  succeeds,  they  arc  the  first  persons  who  must  fall 
a  sacrifice  to  it ;  if  it  is  defeated,  they  naturally  be- 
come odious  to  all  the  secret  favourers  and  abettors 
of  it.     Every  method  they  make  use  of  for  prevent- 
ing or  suppressing  it,  and  for  deterring  otliers  from 
the  like  practices  for  the  future,  must  be  unaccepta- 
ble  and  displeasing  to  the   friends,   relations,   and 
accomplices  of  the  guilty.     In  cases  where   it   is 
thought  necessary  to  make  examples,  it  is  the  hu- 
mour of  the  multitude  to  forget  the  crime  and  re- 
member the  punishment.     However,  we  have  alrea- 
dy seen,  and  still  hope  to  see,  so  many  instances  of 
mercy  in  his  majesty's  government,  that  our  chief 
ministers  have  more  to  fear  from  the  murmurs  of 
their  too  violent  friends,  than  from  the  reproaches  of 
their  enemies. 
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-Jam  nunc  udennuductre  pompai 


Jd  dclubra  Juvat- 


V'iKC. 


Yesterday  was  scta|»rt  as  a  day  of  pubUc 
thaiik8g;iviiig  for  the  late  extraordinary  successesi 
which  have  secured  to  us  every  thing  that  can  be  es- 
teemed, and  delivered  us  from  every  thing  that  can 
l>e  apprehended,  by  a  Protestant  and  free  people.  I 
cannot  hut  observe,  upon  this  occasion,  the  natural 
tendency  in  such  a  national  devotion,  to  inspire  men 
"With  sentiments  of  religious  gratitude,  and  to  swell 
their  hearts  with  inward  transports  of  joy  and  ezul- 
•tation. 

When  instances  of  divine  favour  are  great  in  them- 
selves, when  they  are  fresh  upon  tlie  memory,  when 
they  are  peculiar  to  a  certain  country,  and  commemo- 
rated by  them  in  large  and  solemn  assemblies ;  a  roan 
must  be  of  a  very  cold  or  degenerate  temper,  whose 
heart  doth  not  burn  within  him,  in  the  midst  of  that 
praise  and  adoration,  which  arises  at  the  same  hour 
in  ail  the  different  parts  of  the  nation,  and  from  the 
many  thousands  of  the  people. 

It  is  ill -possible  to  read  of  extraordinary  and  na- 
tioiiai  acts  ol  worship,  without  being  warmed  with  the 
dcscripiioiu  and  feeling  some  degree  of  that  divine 
enthusiasm*  which  spreads  itself  among  a  joyful  and 
religious  multitude.  A  part  of  tliat  exuberant  devo- 
tioUi  with  which  the  whole  assembly  raised  and  ani- 
mated one  another,  catches  a  reader  at  the  greatest 
distance  of  time,  and  makes  him  a  kind  of  sliarer  init' 
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Among  all  the  public  solemnities  cf  this  nature, 
there  is  none  in  history  so  glorious  as  that  under  the 
reign  of  King  Solomon,  at  the  dedication  of  die  Tem- 
ple. Besides  the  great  officers  of  state,  and  the  in- 
habitants of  Jerusalem,  all  the  ciders  and  heads  of 
tribes,  with  the  whole  body  of  the  people  ranged 
under  them,  from  one  end  of  the  kingciom  to  the 
other,  were  summoned  to  assist  in  it.  We  may  guess 
at  the  prodigious  number  of  this  assembly,  from  the 
sacrifice  on  which  they  feasted,  consisting  of  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  thousand  sheep,  and  two  hundred 
and  twenty  hecatombs  of  oxen.  When  this  vast 
congregation  was  formed  into  a  regular  procession 
to  attend  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  tiie  king  marched 
at  tlie  head  of  his  people,  with  hynms  and  dur.ccs, 
to  the  new  temple,  which  he  had  erected  for  its  re- 
ception. Josephus  tells  us,  that  the  Levites  sprinkled 
the  way  as  they  passed  with  the  blood  of  sacrifices, 
and  burned  the  holy  incense  in  such  quantities,  as  re- 
freshed the  who.e  multitude  with  its  odours,  and  filled 
all  the  region  about  them  with  perfume.  When  the 
ark  was  deposited  under  the  wings  of  the  chernbims 
in  the  holy  place,  the  great  concert  of  praise  began. 
It  was  enlivened  with  a  hundred  and  twenty  trum- 
pctSf  assisted  with  a  proportionable  number  of  other 
kinds  of  musical  instruments,  and  accompanied  with 
innum'^rable  voices  of  all  the  singers  of  Israel,  who 
were  instructed  and  set  apart  to  reiigious  performan- 
ces of  this  kind.  As  tnis  mighty  chorus  was  txiol- 
ling  their  Maker,  and  exciting  the  whole  nation,  thus 
assembled,  to  the  praise  of  his  never-ceasing  j^ood- 
ness  and  niercy,  the  Shckhiah  descended  ;  or,  to  tell 
it  in  the  more  enipl.atical  wortis  of  l.oly  writ,  *  It 
came  to  pass,  as  the  trumpets  and  singers  were  as 
one,  to  'nakc  one  sound  to  be  hcaru  in  praising  and 
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thanking;  the  Lord,  and  when  they  lift  up  tlieir  voice 
with  the  trumpets  and  cymbals,  and  instruments  of 
music,  and  praised  the  Lord,  saying,  *  For  he  is  good, 
for  his  mercy  endureth  for  ever ;'  that  then  the 
house  was  filled  with  a  cloud.'  The  priests  them- 
selves, not  able  to  bear  the  awful ness  of  the  appear- 
ance, retired  into  the  court  of  tlie  Temple,  where 
the  king  being  placed  upon  a  brazen  scaffold,  so  as 
to  be  seen  by  the  whole  multitude^  blessed  the  con- 
gregation of  Israel,  and,  afterwards,  spreading  forth 
his  hands  to  heaven,  offered  up  that  divine  prayer 
which  is  twice  recorded  at  length  in  scripture,  and 
has  always  been  looked  upon  as  a  composition  fit  to 
have  pi*oceeded  from  the  wisest  of  men.  He  had  no 
sooner  finished  his  prayer,  when  a  Hash  of  fire  fell 
from  heaven  and  burned  up  the  sacrifice  which  lay 
ready  upon  the  altar.  The  people,  whose  hearts  were 
gradually  moved  by  the  solenuiity  of  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding, having  been  exalted  by  the  religious  strains 
of  music,  and  awed  by  the  appearance  of  tliat  glory 
which  filled  the  temple,  seeing  now  the  miraculous 
consumption  of  the  sacrifice,  and  observing  the  piety 
of  their  king,  who  lay  prostrate  before  his  maker, 
"  bowed  themselves  with  their  faces  to  the  ground 
upon  the  pavement,  and  worshipped  and  praised  the 
Lord,  saying,  '  For  he  is  good,  for  his  mercy  endur- 
eth lor  ever." 

What  happiness  might  not  such  a  kingdom  pro- 
mise to  itself,  where  the  same  elevated  spirit  of  re- 
ligion ran  through  the  prince,  the  priests,  and  tlic 
people  !  But  I  shall  quit  this  head,  to  observe  that 
such  an  unconunon  fervour  of  devotion  showed  itself 
amon;^'  our  own  countryuien,  and  in  the  persons  of 
ihrv^c  princes,  who  were  the  greatest  conqueroi^s  in 
our  Englisn  history.     These  are  Edwanl  the  Tliii-d. 
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his  son  the  Black  Prince,  and  Henry  the  Fifth.    As 
for  the  first,  we  are  told  that,  before  tlie  famous  bat- 
tle of  Cressy,  he  spent  the  greatest  part  of  the  night 
in  prayer,  and  in  the  momuig  received  the  sacrament 
with  his  son,  the  chief  of  his  officers  and  nobility. 
The  night  of  that  glorious  day  was  no  less  piously 
distinguished  by  tlie  orders  which  he  gave  out  to  his 
army,  that  they  should  forbear  all  insulting  of  their 
enemies,  or  boasting  of  their  own  valour,  and  em- 
ploy  their   time  in  returning  thanks  to   the  Great 
Giver  of  the  victory.     The  Black  Prince,  before  the 
battle  of  Poictiers,  declared,  that  his  whole  confi- 
dence was  in  the  Divine  assistance ;  and,  after  that 
great  victory,  behaved  himself  in  all  particulars  like 
a  truly  Christian  conqueror.     Eight  days  successive- 
ly were  appointed,  by  his  father  in  England,  for  a  so- 
lemn and  public  thanksgiving  ;  and,  when  the  young 
prince  returned  in  triumph  with  a  king  of  France  as 
his  prisoner,  the  pomp  of  the  day  consisted  chiefly 
ip  €^xtraordinary  processions,  and  acts  of  devotion. 
The  behaviour  of  the  Black  Prince,  after  a  battle  in 
Spain,  whereby  he  restored  the  king  of  Castile  to  his 
dominions,  was  no  less  remarkable.    When  that  king, 
transported  witli  his  success,  flung  himself  upon  his 
knees  to  thank  him,  the  generous  prince  ran  to  him, 
and,  taking  him  by  the  hand,  told  him  it  was  not  he 
who  could  lay  any  claim  to  his  griititude,  hut  desired 
they  might  go  to  the  altar  together,  anc'  jointly  return 
their  thanks  to  whom  only  it  was  due. 

Henry  the  Filtn  (wiio,  ut  liic  bi -ginning  of  his 
reign,  made  a  public  prayer,  in  the  presence  of  his 
lords  and  commons,  that  he  mij^I.t  be  cut  off  by  an 
ininiediatc  deatii,  if  Providence  for*,  saw  he  would  not 
prov-:-  d.  just  and  ji^ood  govirnor,  ai;d  pioniote  the 
vellare  ot  his  people)  raaniiesily  derived  his  courage 
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from  his  piety,  and  was  scrupulously  careful  not  to 
ascribe  the  success  of  it  to  himself.  When  he  came 
ivithin  sight  of  that  prodigious  army,  which  offered 
hira  battle  at  Agincourt,  he  ordered  all  liis  cavalry  to 
dismount,  and  with  the  rest  of  liis  forces  to  implore^ 
upon  their  knees,  a  blessing  on  tlieir  undertaking. 
In  a  noble  speech,  which  he  made  to  his  soldiers, 
inmiediately  before  the  first  onset,  he  took  notice  of 
a  very  remarkable  circumstance,  namely,  that  this 
very  day  of  battle  was  the  day  appointed,'  in  his  own 
kingdom,  to  offer  up  public  devotions  for  the  pros- 
perity of  his  arms,  and  therefore  bid  them  not  doubt 
of  victory,  since,  at  the  same  time  that  they  were 
fighthig  in  the  Rcld,  all  the  people  of  England 
•were  lifting  up  their  hands  to  heaven  for  their  suc- 
cess. Upon  the  close  of  that  memorable  day,  iu 
which  the  king  had  performed  wonders  with  his  o^n 
hand,  he  ordered  the  hundred  and  fifteenth  psalm  to 
be  repeated  in  the  midst  of  his  victorious  army,  and 
at  the  words,  *  Not  unto  us,  not  unto  us,  but  unto  thy 
name  be  the  praise,'  he  himself,  with  his  whole  host, 
fell  to  the  earth  upon  their  faces,  ascribing  to  Omni- 
potence the  whole  glory  of  so  great  an  action. 

I  shall  cone  ude  this  paper  with  a  reflection  which 
naturally  rises  out  of  it.  As  there  is  nothing  more 
beautiful  in  the  sight  of  God  and  man,  than  a  king 
and  his  people  concurring  in  such  extraordinary  acts 
of  devotion,  one  cainiot  suppose  a  greater  contradic- 
tion and  absurdity  in  a  government,  than  where  the 
Icing  is  of  one  religion  and  the  people  of  another. 
Wtiat  harmony  or  correspondence  can  be  expected 
bttwLM.n  a  sovereign  antl  l)is  subjects,  when  they  can- 
not join  U).:;<  thcr  in  t'le  most  joyful,  the  most  solemn^ 
and  .  ost  I'judabie  action  of  reasonable  creatures;  iq 
^  word,  wlicrc  the  prince  considers  his  people  as 
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hereticS)  and  the  people  look  upon  their  prince  as  all 
idolater. 


No.  50.— MONDAY,  June  11, 


O  ([uisquis  volrt  impuit 

Cades t  ei  rabitm  tolUre  civieam: 
Si  qwtret  pater  urHum 

Subscribi  statuis;  indomitam  audtai 
Rtfrctnare  lieenHam' 

Clarus  pott  genitis 

HOR. 

When  Mahomet  had  for  many  years  endeavoured 
to  propagate  his  imposture  among  his  fcllow-citizensi 
and  instead  of  gaining  any  number  of  proselytes^ 
found  his  ambition  frustrated,  and  his  notions  ridi* 
culed  ;  he  forbade  his  followers  the  use  of  argument 
and  disputation  in  the  advancing  of  his  doctrines,  and 
to  rely  only  upon  the  cimeter  for  their  success^ 
Christianity,  he  observed,  had  made  its  way  by  rea- 
son and  miracles,  but  he  professed  it  was  his  design 
to  save  men  by  the  sword.  From  that  time  he  began 
to  knock  down  his  fellow-citizens  with  a  great  deal  of 
zeal,  to  plunder  caravans  with  a  most  exemplary 
sanctity,  aud  to  fill  all  Arabia  with  an  unnatural  med- 
ley of  religion  and  bloodshed. 

The  enemies  of  our  happy  establishment  seem  at 
present  to  copy  out  the  piety  of  this  seditious  pro- 
pheu  and  to  have  recourse  to  his  laudable  method  of 
club-law,  when  they  Bnd  all  other  means  of  enforcing 
the  absurdity  of  their  opinions  to  be  ineffectual.  It 
was  usual  among  the  ancient  Romans,  for  those  who 
had  saved  the  life  of  a  citizen,  to  be  dressed  in  atk 
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•aken  garland ;  but,  among  us,  this  has  been  a  mark 
of  such  wcU-intentioned  persons,  as  would  betray 
their  country,  if  they  were  able,  and  beat  out  the 
brains  of  their  fellow-subjects.  Nay,  the  leaders  of 
this  poor,  unthinking  rabble,  to  show  tlieir  wit,  have 
lately  decked  them  out  of  their  kitchen-gardens  in  a 
most  insipid  pun,  very  well  suited  to  the  capacity  of 
such  followers. 

This  manner  of  proceeding  has  had  an  effect  quite 
contrary  to  tlie  intention  of  these  ingenious  denia- 
go(>;ucs  ;  for,  by  setting  such  an  unfortunate  mark  on 
their  followers,  they  have  exposed  them  to  innumera- 
ble drubs  and  contusions.  They  have  been  cudgelled 
most  unmercifully  in  every  part  of  London  and  West- 
minster ;  and  over  all  the  nation  have  avowed  their 
prmciplcs  to  the  unspeakable  damage  of  their  bones. 
In  short,  if  we  may  believe  our  accounts  botli  from 
town  and  country,  the  noses  and  ears  of  the  party  are 
very  much  diminished,  since  they  have  appeared  un- 
der this  unhappy  distinction. 

The  truth  of  it  is,  there  is  such  an  unaccountable 
frenzy  and  licentiousness  spread  through  .the  basest 
of  the  people,  of  all  parties  and  denominations,  that 
if  their  skirmishes  did  not  proceed  to  too  great  an  ex- 
tremity, one  would  not  be  sorry  to  see  them  bestow- 
ing so  liberally,  upon  one  another,  a  chastisement 
which  they  so  richly  deserve.  Their  thumps  and 
Itruiscs  might  turn  to  account,  and  save  the  govern- 
ment a  great  deal  of  trouble,  if  they  could  beat  each 
other  into  good  manners. 

Were  not  advice  thrown  away  on  such  a  thought- 
less rabble,  one  would  recommend  to  their  serious 
consideration  what  is  suspected,  and  indeed  known  to 
be  the  cause  of  these  popular  tumults  and  commo- 
tions in  this  great  city.    They  ar«  the  Popish  mis- 
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sionaries,  that  lie  concealed  under  many  disguises  in 
all  quarters  of  the  town,  who  mix  themselves  in  these 
dark  scufRes,  and  animate  the  mob  to  such  mutual 
•utragcs  and  insults.  This  profligate  species  of  mo- 
dem apostles  divcn  themselves  at  the  cxi>ense  of  a 
government,  which  is  opposite  to  their  interests,  and 
arc  pleased  to  sec  the  broken  heads  of  heretics,  in 
what  party  soever  they  have  listed  themselves.  Theis 
treatment  of  our  silly  countrymen,  puts  me  in  mind 
of  an  account  in  Tavernicr's  Travels  through  the 
East-Indies.  This  author  tells  us,  there  is  a  great 
wood  in  those  parts,  very  plentifully  stocked  with 
monkeys ;  that  a  large  highway  runs  througli  llie 
middle  of  this  wood ;  and  that  the  monkeys  who  live 
on  the  one  side  of  this  highway,  are  declared  enemies 
to  those  who  live  on  the  other.  When  the  inhabitants 
of  that  countiy  have  a  mind  to  give  themselves  a  di* 
version,  it  is  usual  for  them  to  set  these  poor  animals 
together  by  the  ears ;  which  tlicy  do  after  this  man- 
ner. They  place  several  pots  of  rice  in  the  middle  of 
the  road,  with  great  heaps  of  cudgels  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  every  pot.  The  monkeys,  on  the  first 
discovery  of  these  provisions,  descend  from  the  trees, 
on  either  side,  in  prodigious  numbers,  take  up  the 
arms,  with  which  their  good  friends  have  furnished 
them,  and  belabour  one  another  with  a  storm  of 
thwacks,  to  the  no  small  mirth  and  entertainment  of 
the  beholders.  This  mob  of  monkeys  act,  howeven 
so  far  reasonably  in  this  point,  as  the  victorious  side 
of  the  wood  find,  upon  the  repulse  of  their  enemies,  a 
considerable  booty  on  the  field  of  battle  ;  whereas  our 
party-mobs  are  betrayed  into  the  fray  without  any 
prospect  of  the  feast. 

If  our  common  people  have  not  virtue  enough  left 
among  them)  to  lay  aside  this  wicked  and  unnatural 
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hatred  which  is  crept  into  their  hearts  against  one 
another,  nor  sense  enough  to  resist  the  artifice  of 
those  incendiaries,  who  would  animate  them  to  the 
destruction  of  their  country  ;  it  is  high  time  for  the 
government  to  exert  itself  in  the  repressing  of  such 
seditious  tumults  and  commotions.  If  that  extraor- 
dinary lenity  and  forbearance,  which  has  been  hitherto 
shown  on  those  occasions,  proves  ineffectual  to  that 
purpose,  these  miscreants  of  the  community  ought  to 
be  made  sensible,  that  our  constitution  is  armed  with 
a  sufficient  force  for  the  reformation  of  such  disor- 
ders, and  the  settlement  of  the  public  peace. 

There  cannot  be  a  greater  affront  to  religion,  than 
such  a  tumultuous  rising  of  the  people,  who  distin- 
guish the  times  set  apart  for  tlic  national  devotions  by 
the  most  brutal  scenes  of  violence,  clamour,  and  in- 
temperance. The  day  begins  with  a  thanksgiving, 
and  ends  in  a  riot.  Instead  of  the  voice  of  mutual 
joy  and  gladness,  there  is  nothing  heard  in  our 
streets  but  opprobrious  language,  ribaldry,  and  con- 
tention. 

As  such  a  practice  is  scandalous  to  our  religion,  so 
it  is  no  less  a  reproach  to  our  government.  Wc  are 
become  a  by-word  among  the  nations  for  our  ridicu- 
lous feuds  and  animosities,  and  fill  all  the  public 
prints  of  Europe  with  the  accounts  of  our  midnight 
brawls  and  confusions. 

The  mischiefs  arising  to  private  persons,  from 
these  vile  disturbers  of  the  commonwealth,  are  too 
many  to  be  enumerated.  The  great  and  innocent  are 
consulted  by  the  scum  and  refuse  of  the  people. 
Several  poor  wretches,  who  have  engaged  in  these 
commotions,  have  been  disabled,  for  their  lives,  from 
doing  any  good  to  their  families  and  dependants ;  nay, 
aeveral  ef  them  have  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  their  own 
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inexcusable  folly  and  madness.  Should  the  goverib- 
ment  be  wearied  out  of  its  present  patience  and  for*- 
bearance,  and  forced  to  execute  ail  those  powers  with 
which  it  is  invested  for  the  preservation  of  the  public 
peace  ;  what  is  to  be  expected  by  such  heaps  of  tur^ 
bulent  and  seditious  men  I 

These  and  the  like  considerations,  though  they  may 
have  no  influence  on  the  headstrong,  unruly  multi- 
tude, ought  to  sink  into  the  minds  of  those  who  arc 
their  abettors,  and  who,  if  they  escape  the  punish* 
ment  here  due  to  them,  must  very  well  know  that 
these  several  mischiefs  will  be  one  day  laid  to  the& 
charge. 
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€tu9d  n  in  hoe  erro,  libenter  em  ;  nee  mihi  hunc  errorein,  quo  ddeC 
tOTy  dum  rtvo,  txtortiueri  volo.  Cickro. 

As  there  is  nothing  which  more  improves  the  mind 
ef  man,  than  the  reading  of  ancient  authors,  when  it 
is  done  with  judgment  and  discretion ;  so  there  is 
nothing  which  gives  a  more  unlucky  turn  to  the 
thoughts  of  a  reader,  when  he  wants  discernment,  and 
loves  and  admires  the  characters  and  actions  of  men 
in  a  wrong  place.  Alexander  the  Great  was  so  in' 
flamed  with  false  notions  of  glory,  by  reading  the 
story  of  Achilles  in  tlie  Iliad,  that,  after  having  taken 
a  town,  he  ordered  the  governor,  who  had  made  a 
gallant  defence,  to  be  bound  by  the  feet  to  his  charioti 
and  afterwards  dragged  the  brave  man  round  the 
city,  because  Hector  had  been  treated  in  the  samC 
barbarous  manner  by  his  admired  hera 
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Many  Englishmen  have  proved  very  pernicious  to 
their  own  country,  by  following  blindly  the  examples 
of  persons  to  be  met  with  in  Greek  and  Roman  his- 
tory, who  acted  in  conformity  with  their  own  govern- 
ments, after  a  quite  different  manner,  than  they 
would  have  acted  in  a  constitution  like  that  of  ours. 
Such  a  method  of  proceeding  is  as  unreasonable  in  a 
politician,  as  it  would  be  in  a  husbandman  to  make 
use  of  Virgil's  precepts  of  agriculture,  in  managing 
the  soil  of  our  country,  that  lies  in  a  quite  different 
climate,  and  under  the  influence  of  almost  another 
sun. 

Our  regicides,  in  the  commission  of  the  most  exe- 
crable murder,  used  to  justify  themselves  from  the 
conduct  of  Brutus,  not  considering  that  Caesar,  from 
the  condition  of  a  fellow-citizen,  had  risen  by  the 
most  indirect  methods,  and  broken  through  all  the 
laws  of  the  community,  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  government,  and  enslave  his  country.  On  the 
other  side,  several  of  our  English  readers,  having  ob- 
served that  a  passive  and  unlimited  obedience  ^vas 
paid  to  Roman  emperors,  who  were  possest:ed  of  the 
whole  legislative,  as  well  as  executive  power,  have 
formerly  endeavoured  to  inculcate  the  same  kind  of 
obedience,  where  there  is  not  the  same  kmd  of  autho«- 
rity. 

Instructions  therefore  to  be  learned  from  histories 
of  this  nature,  are  only  such  as  arise  from  particulars 
agreeable  to  all  communities,  or  from  such  as  are 
oo.i:mon  to  our  own  constitution,  and  to  that  of  which 
we  read.  A  tenacious  adherence  to  the  rights  and 
liberties  transmitted  from  a  wise  and  viituous  ances- 
try, public  spirit  and  a  love  of  one's  country,  submis- 
sion to  established  laws,  impartial  administrations  of 
justice,  a  strict  regard  to  nationallaitby  with  several 
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other  duties,  which  are  the  supports  and  ornaments 
of  government  in  general,  cannot  be  too  much  ad- 
mired anionj^  the  states  of  Greece  and  Ronic^  nor  too 
much  imitated  by  our  own  community. 

But  there  is  nothing  more  absurd  than  for  men^ 
who  are  conversant  in  these  ancient  authors,  to  con- 
tract such  a  prejudice  in  favour  of  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, as  to  fieincy  we  are  in  the  wrong  in  every  cir- 
cumstance whereby  we  deviate  from  their  moral  or 
political  conduct.  Yet  nothing  hath  been  more  usuali 
than  for  men  of  warm  heads  to  refine  themselves  up 
into  this  kind  of  state  pedantry  :  like  the  country 
schoolmaster,  who,  being  used  for  many  years  to  ad- 
mire Jupiter,  Mars,  Bacchus,  and  Apollo,  that  appear 
with  so  much  advantage  in  classic  authors,  made  an 
attempt  to  revive  tlie  worship  of  the  heathen  gods. 
In  short)  we  find  many  worthy  gentlemen,  whose 
brains  have  been  as  much  turned  by  this  kind  of  read- 
ing, as  the  grave  knight's  of  Mancha  were  by  his  un* 
wearied  application  to  books  of  knight-errantry. 

To  prevent  such  mischiefs  from  arising  out  of  stu- 
dies,, which,  when  rightly  conducted,  may  turn  very 
Biuch  to  our  advantage,  I  shall  venture  to  assert,  that) 
in  our  perusal  of  Greek  or  Roman  authors,  it  is  im- 
possible to  find  a  religious  or  civil  constitution,  any 
way  comparable  to  that  which  we  enjoy  in  our  own 
country.  Had  not  our  religion  been  infinitely  pre- 
ferable to  that'of  the  ancient  heathens,  it  would  ne- 
ver have  made  its  way  through  Paganism,  with  that 
amazing  progress  and  activity.  Its  victories  were 
the  victories  of  reason,  unassisted  by  the  force  of  hu- 
man' power,  and  as  gentle  as  the  triumphs  of  light 
over  darkness.  Tlie  sudden  reformation  which  it 
made  among  mankhid,  and  which  was  so  justly  and 
frequently  boasted  of  by  the    first  apologists  for 
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Christianity,  shows  how  infinitely  preferable  it  is  to 
any  system  of  religion  that  prevailed  in  the  world 
before  its  appearance.  This  pre-eminence  of  Chris- 
tianity to  any  other  general  religious  scheme  which 
preceded  it,  appears  likewise  from  this  particular, 
that  the  most  eminent  and  the  most  enlightened 
among  the  Pagan  philosophers  disclaimed  many  of 
those  superstitious  follies,  which  are  condemned  by 
revealed  religion,  and  preached  up  several  of  those 
doctrines  which  are  some  of  the  most  essential  parts 
of  it. 

And  here  I  cannot  but  take  notice  of  that  strange 
motive  which  is  made  use  of  in  the  history  of  free- 
thinking,  to  incline  us  to  depart  from  the  revealed 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  as  adhered  to  by  the  people 
of  Great-Britain,  because  Socrates,  with  several 
other  eminent  G  recks,  and  Cicero,  with  many  other 
learned  Romans,  did,  in  the  like  manner,  depart  from 
the  religious  notions  of  their  own  countrymen.  Now 
this  author  should  have  considered,  that  those  very 
points,  in  which  these  wise  men  disagreed  from  the 
bulk  of  the  people,  are  points  in  which  they  agreed 
with  the  received  doctrines  of  our  nation.  Their 
free-thinking  consisted  in  asserting  the  unity  and  im- 
materiality of  tlie  Godhead,  the  immortality  of  tlio 
soul,  a  state  of  future  rewards  and  punishments,  and 
the  necessity  of  virtue,  exclusive  of  all  silly  and  su- 
perstitious practices,  to  procure  the  happiness  of  a 
separate  state.  They  were  tl^ercfore  only  fi-cc- 
thinkers,  so  far  forth  as  they  approached  to  the  doc- 
trines of  Christianity,  that  is,  to  those  very  doctrines 
which  this  kind  of  authors  would  persuade  us,  as  free- 
thinkers, to  doubt  the  truth  of.  Now,  1  would  appeal 
to  any  reasonable  person,  whether  these  great  men 
should  not  have  been  proposed  to  our  imitation,  ra^- 
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ther  as  they  embraced  these  divine  truths,  than  only 
upon  the  account  of  their  breaking  loose  from  tlie 
common'  notions  of  their  fellow-citizens.  But  this 
would  disappoint  the  general  tendency  of  such  wri- 
tings. 

I  shall  only  add  under  this  head,  that  as  Christiani- 
ty recovered  the  law  of  nature  out  of  all  those  errors 
and  corruptions  with  which  it  was  overgrown  in  the 
times  of  Paganism,  our  national  religion  has  restored 
Christianity  itself  to  tliat  purity  and  simplicity  in 
which  it  appeared,  befi»re  it  was  gradually  disguised 
and  lost  among  the  vanities  and  superstitions  of  the 
Romish  church. 

That  our  civil  constitution  is  preferable  to  any 
among  the  Greeks  or  Romans,  may  appear  from  iliis 
single  consideration  ;  that  the  greatest  theorists  in 
matters  of  this  nature,  among  those  very  people,  have 
given  the  preference  to  such  a  form  of  government, 
as  that  which  obtains  in  this  kingdom,  above  any 
other  form  whatsoever.  1  shall  mention  Aristotle, 
Polybius,  and  Cicero,  that  is,  the  greatest  philoso- 
pher, the  most  impartial  historian,  and  the  most  con- 
summate statesman  of  ail  antiquity.  These  famous 
authors  give  the  pre-eminence  to  a  mixed  govern- 
ment, consisting  of  three  branches,  the  regal,  tlie  no- 
ble, and  the  popular.  It  would  be  very  easy  to  prove, 
not  only  the  reasonableness  of  this  position,  but  to 
show,  tliat  there  was  never  any  constitution  among 
the  Greeks  or  Romans,  in  which  these  three  branches 
were  so  well  distinguished  from  each  other,  invested 
with  such  suitable  proportionsof  power,  and  cor.cur- 
rcd  together  in  the  legislature,  tliat  is,  in  the  most  so- 
vereign acts  of  government,  with  a  necessaiy  con- 
sent and  harmony,  as  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  con- 
stitution of  this  kingdom.    But  I  have  observed,  in 
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a  foregoing  paper,  how  defective  the  Roman  coin- 
moiiwcahii  uus  in  this  (xirticular,  wiieii  coinparLd 
wit:i  our  own  ioriii  of  government;  and  it  win  not 
be  diiliv.u]i  for  the  readti,  upon  sinj^lin^  out  any  oiiier 
ancient  state,  to  find  how  far  it  will  suti'cr  in  the  pa- 
rallel. 
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An  hi  p-f/puliim  Rom^nwi  tfsr  lUum.  f.uLi!  vti  rnn^tat  ex  iw,  9111  mtr- 
(t  Ic  mn  hn  u ntur  f  qui  im;itllunlur^  lit  rhn  afftrant  magistralibiu? 
I//  ob*iit<tnt  scnalumf  o;<rnl  7 ii'i/ /'/('•-  rndtn,  incaidia,  rapinat^ 
ifucn  la  tdiTun  poj'ulum,  ni  iti'ttrniirl -.usif,  Jretiutntarf  non  poU- 
rui:  cni  jmulo  iurt%  f^cntiHn^  IjoIUox^  Sirgios^  prajtt^ra^.  Q 
specif  *n^  digmlatfmqur.  ptiputi  Ro.nani^  qvam  Regu,quam  tuilionn 
r  Tic  rat,  quam  gtntes  ultimo  /Krtim^scunt;  muilUudinem  koininum 
«vC  strils  conducliSf  cr  facinoroiis,  fx  ts'niifius  congrtgatami 

ClCKIO. 

X  HERE  is  in  all  governments  a  certain  temper  of 
mind,  natural  to  the  patriots  and  lovers  of  their  con- 
stitution, which  may  be  called  State  Jealousy.  It  is 
this  which  makes  them  apprehensive  of  every  ten- 
dency in  the  people,  or  in  any  particular  member  of 
the  com  ') unity,  to  endanger  or  disturb  that  form  of 
rule,  which  is  C9tai)lishcd  by  the  laws  and  customs  of 
their  country.  Tiiis  political  jealousy  is  absolutely 
requisite  in  some  degree  for  the  preservation  of  m 
government,  and  very  reasonable  in  persons  who  are 
persuaded  of  the  excellency  of  their  constitutioHi 
and  believe  that  they  derive  from  it  the  most  valuable 
blessings  of  society. 

This  public -spirited  passion  is  more  strong   and 
active  under  some  governments  tlian  others.    The 
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coiTimonwealth  of  Venice,  which  hath  subsisted  by 
it  for  near  fourteen  hundred  years,  is  so  jealous  of  all 
its  membcfSt  that  it  keeps  contuiuai  spies  upon  their 
actions;  and  if  any  one  of  the.n  presume  to  censure 
the  established  plan  of  that  republic,  or  toucn  up-> 
on  any  of  its  fundamentals,  he  is  brought  before  a 
secret  council  of  state,  tried  ui  a  most  rigorous  man- 
ner, and  put  to  death  without  mercy.  Tlic  usual 
way  of  proceeding  with  persons  who  discover  them- 
selves unsatisfied  with  the  title  of  their  sovereign  in 
despotic  governments,  is  to  confine  the  malccontent, 
if  his  crimes  are  not  capital,  to  some  castle  or  dun- 
geon for  life.  There  is  indeed  no  constitution,  so 
tame  and  careless  of  their  own  defence,  where  any 
person  dares  to  give  the  least  sign  or  intimation  of 
being  a  traitor  in  his  heart.  Our  English  history 
furnishes  us  with  many  examples  of  great  severities 
during  the  disputes  between  the  houses  of  York  and 
Lancaster,  inllicted  on  such  persons  as  showed  their 
disaffection  to  the  prince  who  was  on  the  throne. 
Every  one  knows,  that  a  factious  inn-keeper,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  was  hanged,  drawn,  and 
quartered,  for  a  saucy  pun,  which  reflected,  in  a  very 
dark  and  distant  manner,  upon  the  title  of  that  prince 
to  the  crown.  I  do  not  mention  the  practice  of  other 
goi'emnicnts,  as  what  should  be  imitated  in  ours, 
whichv  God  be  thanked,  affords  us  all  the  reasonable 
liberty  of  speech  and  action,  suited  to  a  free  people ; 
nor  do  -f  take  notice  of  this  last  instance  of  severity 
in  Qur  own  country,  to  justify  such  a  proceeding,  but 
only  to  display  the  mildness  and  forbeaimnce  made 
use  of  under  the  reign  of  his  present  majesty.  It 
may,  however,  turn  to  the  advantage  of  those  who 
have  been  instrumental  in  stirruig  up  the  late  ta* 
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mults  and  seditions  among  the  people,  to  consider 
the  treatment  whicli  such  a  lawless,  ungovcrncd  rab- 
ble would  have  met  with  in  any  other  country^  and 
undep-any  other  sovereign. 

These  incendiaries  have  had  the  art  to  work  up 
into  the  nlost  unnatui-al  ferments,  the  most  heavy  and 
stupid  part  of  tiic  community ;  and,  if  I  may  use  a 
fine  saying  of  Terence  upon  another  occasion,  '  To 
convert  iools  into  madmen.'  Tliis  frenzy  hath  been 
raised  among  them  to  such  a  degree^  that  it  lias  late- 
ly discovered  itself  in  a  sedition  which  is  without  a 
parallel.  They  have  had  the  fool -hardiness  to  set  a 
mark  upon  themselves  on  the  Pretender's  birth- day, 
as  the  declared  friends  to  his  cause,  and  professed 
enemies  to  their  king  and  country.  How  fatal  would 
such  a  distinction,  of  wiiich  every  one  knew  the 
meaning,  have  proved  in  forn.er  reigns,  when  many 
a  circumstance  of  less  signiiicancy  has  been  constru- 
ed into  an  overt-act  of  high-treason !  Tiiis  unex- 
ampled piece  of  insolence  will  appear  under  its  just 
aggravations,  if  we  consider,  in  the  first  place,  that  it 
was  aimed  personally  at  the  king. 

1  do  not  rcmeniber  among  any  of  our  popular 
commotions,  when  marks  of  this  nature  have  been 
in  fashion,  that  either  side  were  so  void  of  common 
sense,  as  to  intimate  by  them  an  aversion  to  their  so- 
vereign. His  person  was  still  held  as  sacred  by  both 
parties.  The  contention  was  not,  who  should  be  the 
monarcli  over  them,  but  whose  scheme  of  policy 
should  take  place  in  his  administration.  This  was 
the  conduct  of  Whigs  and  Tories  under  King  Charles 
the  Second's  reign,  when  men  hung  out  their  princi- 
ples in  different  coloured  ribbons.  Nay,  in  the  times 
of  the  great  rebellion,  the  avowed  disaffection  of  the 
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people  always  terminated  in  evil  counsellors.  Such 
an  open  outrage  upon  majesty,  such  an  ostentation  of 
disloyalty,  was  reserved  for  that  infamous  rabble  of 
Englishmen,  who  may  be  justly  looked  upon  as  the 
scandal  of  the  present  aj^e,  and  the  most  shameless 
and  abandoned  race  of  men  that  our  nation  has  yet 
produced. 

In  the  next  place.  It  is  very  peculiar  to  this  mob 
of  malecontents,  that  tiiey  did  not  only  distini>;uisk 
themselves  against  their  king,  but  a^^ahist  a  king  pos- 
sessed of  all  the  power  of  the  nation,  and  one  who 
had  so  very  lately  crushed  all  those  of  the  same  prin- 
cipleS)  that  had  bravery  enough  to  avow  them  in  the 
field  of  battle.  When  ever  was  there  an  instance  of 
m  king,  who  was  not  contemptible  for  his  weakness^ 
and  want  of  power  to  resent,  hisuited  by  a  few  of  his 
unarmed  dastard  subjects  ? 

It  is  plain,  from  this  single  consideration,  that  such 
a  base,  ungenerous  race  of  men  could  rely  upon  no- 
thing for  their  own  safety  in  this  affront  to  his  majes- 
ty, but  the  known  gentleness  and  lenity  of  his  go- 
vernment. Instead  of  being  deterred  by  knowing 
that  he  had  in  his  hands  the  power  to  punish  them, 
they  were  encouraged  by  knowing  that  he  had  not 
the  inclination.  In  a  word,  they  presumed  upon  that 
mercy,  which  in  all  their  conversations  they  endca- 
TOur  to  depreciate  and  misrepresent. 

It  is  a  very  sensible  concern  to  every  one,  who  has 
mtrue  and  unfeigned  respect  for  our  national  religion, 
to  hear  these  vile  miscreants  calling  thcnjselves  sons 
of  the  church  of  England,  amidst  such  impious  tu- 
mults and  disorders ;  and  joining  in  the  cry  of  the 
high-church,  at  the  same  time  that  they  wear  a 
badg^,  which  implies  their  inclination  to  destroy  the 
reformed  religion.     Their  concern  for  the  church  al- 
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ways  rises  highest,  when  they  are  acting  in  ^rcct  op- 
position to  its  doctrines.  Our  streets  are  filled  at 
the  same  time  with  zeal  and  drunkenness,  riots  and 
religion.  We  must  confess,  if  noise  and  clamour, 
slandbr  and  calumny,  tmson  and  perjury^ were  arti* 
cles  of  their  coramunioni  there  would  be  none  living 
more  punctual  in  the  performance  of  cheir  duties ; 
but  if  a  peaceable  behaviour,  a  love  of' truth,  and  a 
submission  to  superiors,  arc  the  genuine  maiiLS  of 
our  profession,  we  ought  to  be  very  hcarti]^  ashamed 
of  such  a  profligate  brotherhood.  Orif  we  will  still 
think  and  own  these  men  to  be  true  sons  of  the  church 
of  England,  I  dare  say  there  is  no  church  in  Europe 
which  will  envy  her  the  glory  of  such  disciples.  But 
it  is  to  be  hoped  we  arc  not  so  fond  of  part}s  as  to  look 
upon  a  man,  because  he  is  a  bad  Christian,  to  be  a 
good  church -of-England  man. 
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BiUua  CctUir.eps. 

Hon. 

J  HERE  is  scarce  any  man  in  England,  of  what  de- 
nomination soever,  that  is  not  a  free-thinker  in  poli- 
tics, and  hatli  not  some  particular  notions  of  his  own, 
by  which  he  di8tinguisl)cs  himself  from  the  rest  of 
the  community.  Our  island,  which  was  formerly 
called  a  nation  of  saints,  may  now  be  called  a  nation 
of  statesmen.  Almost  every  age,  profession  and  sex 
among  us,  has  its  favourite  set  of  ministers,  and 
scheme  of  govcmment. 
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Our  children  arc  initiated  into  factions  before  they 
know  their  right  hand  from  their  left.  They  no  soon- 
er beg^in  to  speak,  but  Whig  and  Tory  arc  the  first 
words  they  learn.  They  are  taught>  in  their  infancy, 
to  hate  one  half  of  tlie  nation ;  and  contract  all  the 
▼inilencc  and  passion  of  a  party,  before  they  come  to 
die  use  of  their  reason. 

As  for  our  nobility,  they  are  politicians  by  birth ; 
and  though  the  co; unions  of  the  nation  delegate  their 
power  in  the  community  to  certain  representatives, 
every  one  reserves  to  himself  a  private  jurisdiction 
or  privilege,  of  censuring  their  conduct,  and  rectify- 
ing the  legislature.  There  is  scarce  a  rsh-man  in 
either  university,  who  is  not  able  to  mend  the  consti- 
tution in  sevcml  particulars.  We  see  'squires  and 
yeomen  coming  up  to  town  every  day,  so  full  of  poli- 
tics, that,  to  use  the  thought  of  an  ingenious  gcnilc- 
man,  we  are  frequently  put  in  mind  of  Roman  dicta- 
tors, who  V  ere  called  from  the  plough.  I  have  often 
heard  of  a  senior  alderman  in  Buckinghamsliirc,  A\ho, 
at  all  public  meetings,  grows  drunk  in  praises  of  aris- 
tocracy, and  is  as  often  encountered  by  an  old  justice 
of  the  peace,  who  lives  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  will 
talk  you  from  morning  till  night  on  the  CJothic  ba- 
lance. Who  hath  not  observed  several  parish  clerks, 
that  have  ransacked  Hopkins  and  Stcrnhold  for 
staves  in  favour  of  the  race  of  Jacob  ;  after  tho  ex- 
ample of  their  politic  predecessors  in  Oliver's  days 
who,  on  every  Sabbath,  were  for  binding  kings  in 
chains,  and  nobles  in  links  of  iron  1  You  can  scarce  see 
a  bench  of  porters  without  two  or  three  casuists  in  it, 
that  will  settle  you  the  right  of  princes,  and  state  the 
bounds  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  power,  in  the 
drinking  of  a  pot  of  ale.  What  is  more  usual  than, 
on  a  rejoicing  night,  to  meet  with  a  drunken  cobbler 
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bawling^  out  for  the  church,  and  perhaps  knocked 
down  a  little  after,  by  an  enemy  in  his  own  profession! 
who  is  a  lover  of  nioilc ration  ? 

We  have  taken  notice,  in  former  papers,  of  this 
political  ferment  being  got  into  the  female  sex,  and 
of  the  wild  work  it  makes  among  them.  We  have 
had  a  late  most  rrm:irkablc  inmance  of  it,  in  the  con- 
test between  a  sister  of  the  White  Rose  and  a  beau- 
tiful and  loyal  young  lady,  who,  to  show  her  zeal  for 
revolution  principles,  had  adorned  her  pretty  bosom 
with  a  Sweet  William.  The  rabble  of  the  sex  have 
not  been  ashamed  very  lately  to  gather  about  bon- 
fires, and  to  scream  out  their  principles  in  the  pub- 
lic streets.  In  short,  there  is  hardly  a  female  in  this 
our  metropolis,  who  is  not  a  competent  judge  of  our 
highest  controversies  in  church  and  state.  We  have 
several  oyster-women  tliat  hold  the  unlawfulness  of 
episcopacy  ;  and  cinder-wenches  that  arc  great  stick- 
lers for  indcfeisiblc  right. 

Of  all  the  ways  and  means  by  which  this  political 
humour  hath  been  propagated  among  the  people  of 
Great-Britain,  1  cannot  single  out  any  so  prevalent 
and  universal,  as  the  late  constant  application  of  the 
press  to  the  publishing  of  slate  matters.  Wc  hear 
of  several  that  are  newly  erected  in  the  country,  and 
act  apart  for  this  particular  use.  For,  it  seems,  the 
people  of  Exeter,  Salisbury,  and  other  large  towns, 
arc  resolved  to  be  as  great  politicians  as  the  inhabi- 
tants of  London  and  Westminster;  and  deal  out 
such  news  of  their  own  printing  as  is  best  suited  to 
the  genius  of  the  market-people,  and  the  taste  of  the 
country. 

One  cannot  but  be  sorry,  tor  the  sake  of  these 
places,  that  such  a  pernicious  niac))ine  is  erected 
among  them ;  for  it  is  very  well  known  here,  that  th.e 
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making  of  the  politician  is  the  breaking  of  the  trades- 
man. Wiicn  a  citizen  turns  a  Machiavel,  lie  grows 
too  cunning  to  mind  liis  own  bubincss  ;  and  I  have 
heard  a  curious  observation,  that  the  \ioollen  manu- 
facture has  of  late  years  decayed  in  pi-opoiiion  as  the 
paper  manufacture  has  inercastd.  Whether  the  one 
may  not  properly  be  looked  upon  as  tiie  occuhion  of 
the  other,  1  shall  leave  j^o  the  judgment  ol  persons 
more  profound  in  political  inquiries. 

Aft  our  Dews-writers  record  many  facts  which,  to 
use  their  own  phrase,  <aflbrd  great  matter  oi  sptcu- 
lation/  their  readers  speculate  accorcin.i^Jy,  and  by 
their  variety  of  conjectuixs,  in  a  few  years  become 
couftummate  statesmen  ;  besides,  as  their  papers  are 
filled  with  a  different  party  spirit,  tl«ey  naturally  di- 
vide the  people  into  different  sentiments,  who  ^i  ne- 
rally  consder  rather  the  principles  than  the  iiutn  of 
the  news-writer.     Tiiis  humour  prevails  to  such  ft 
degree,  that  there  are  several  weU-meanin}^  persons 
in  the  nation,  who  have  been  so  misled  by  their  fa- 
vourite authors  of  tliis  kind,  that,  in  the  present  con- 
tention between  the  Turk  and  the  emperor,  they  are 
gone  over  hisensibly  from  the  interests  of  Christiani- 
ty, and  become  well-wishers  to  the  Mahometan  cause. 
In  a  word,  almost  every  news-writer  has  his   secti 
irhich  (considering^  the  natural  genius  of  our  coun- 
trymen to  mix,  vary,  or  refine  in  notions  of  state) 
furnishes  every  man,  by  degrees,  with  a  particular 
system  of  policy.      For,  however  any  one  may  con- 
cur in  the  general  scheme  of  his  party,  it  is  still  with 
certain  reserves  and  deviations,  and  with  a  salvo  to 
his  own  private  judj^mcnt. 

Amongthis  innumerable  herd  of  politicians,  I  can- 
not but  take  notice  of  one  set,  who  do  not  seem  to 
l^lay  fair  with  the  rest  ot  the  fraternity,  and  make  a 
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This  will  appear  in  the  first  place,  if  wc  reflect 
upon  the  lenileiicy  of  their  rcsptctive  principles,  aup- 
posiiig;  thein  caiiied  to  tlicir  utmost  extremity.  For, 
if  in  this  case,  the  worst  consequences  uf  ilic  one  arc 
more  eii)^il)ie  ilian  tlie  worst  consequences  of  the 
other,  it  is  a  plain  ari^ument,  that  those  principles  are 
the  most  eligible  of  the  two,  wlio^e  i-fTi-'Cts  are  the 
least  pernicious.  Now,  the  tenckncy  of  these  two  (Itf- 
fierent  sets  of  prijiciples,  as  they  are  churged  upon 
•ach  party  by  its  antagonists, is  as  follows:  The  To- 
ries tell  us,  that  the  \Vlii|{  scheme  would  end  in  prcs- 
bytcrianism  and  a  commonwealth.  The  WIii)^s  tell 
us,  on  tlie  other  side,  that  the  Tory  scheme  wouid 
terminate  in  popery  and  arbitrary  goTcmnient. 
Were  these  reproaches  muiuaily  true,  which  would 
be  moat  preferable  to  any  man  of  common  seiiSCf 
presbyterianism  and  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment, or  popery  and  tyranny  i  Both  extremes  ai-e,  in- 
deed, ilreailiu],  but  not  equally  so ;  lioth  to  be  re- 
gaitkd  with  the  utmost  aversion  by  the  friends  of  our 
conslitution,  and  lovers  of  our  country ;  but  if  one  of 
them  were  inuvitLibIc,  who  would  not  ntther  choose  to 
live  under  a  slate  of  excessive  liberty,  than  of  slavery, 
and  nut  prel'i-r  a  ri:lii;ion  that  differs  from  our  own  in 
tlie  circunistaiitiuis,  before  one  that  uifl'ers  from  it  in 
the  I'sscntiuls  of  ChriHiianity  1 

Secunilty,  Let  us  look  into  the  liistory  of  England, 
and  see  under  which  nf  these  two  schtnies  the  naiioa 
hath  eiijoyed  mosi  iioitourand  prosperity.  Ifwcob- 
seive  the  nif^nBof  Qnien  Kiizulicth  and  King  James 
till'  First  (wliich  an  in.pudent  Frenchman  calls  the 
ri-i;;iih  oi  Kii.j;  Elizalnth  and  Queen  James)  w,'  find 
the  \V,  ii.-scliemc  look  place  nutli  v  ti:e  first,  and  tiic 
Tory-M;liiine  uiiii' r  the  laiier.  The  first,  in  whom 
the  \\'higs  have  always  gloried,  and  opposed  aud 
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humbled  the  most  powerful  among  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic princes  ;  raised  and  supported  tlie  Dutch  ;  as- 
sisted the  French  Protestants ;  and  made  the  reform- 
ed religion  an  overbalance  for  popery  through  all 
Europe.     On  the  contrary,  her  successor  aggrandised 
the  Catholic  king  ;  alienated  himself  from  the  Dutch  ; 
suffered  the  French  power  to  increase,  till  it  was  too 
late  to  remedy  it ;  and  abandoned  the  interests  of  the 
Ring  of  Bohemia,  grandfatlier  to  his  present  majesty, 
which    might    have    spread   the   reformed   religion 
through  all  Germany.     1  need  not  describe  to  tlie 
reader  the  different  state  of  the  kingdom,  as  to  its 
reputation,  trade,  and  wealth,  under  these  two  reigns* 
We  might,  after  tnis,  compare  the  figure  in  which 
these  kingdoms,  and  tiie  whole  Protestant  interest  of 
Europe,  were  placed  by  the  conduct  of  King  Charles 
the  Second,  and  thst  of  King  Wiiliam;  aiid  every  one 
knows  which  of  the  schemes  prevailed  in  each  of 
those  reigns.     I  shall  not  impute  to  any  Tory-scheme 
the  administration  of  King  James  the  Second,  on  con- 
dition that  they  do  not  reproach  the  Wiii^s  witli  the 
usurpation  of  Oliver ;  as  being  satisfied  that  the  prin* 
ciples  of  those  governments   ai*e  respectivirly  dis- 
claimed and  abhorred  by  all  the  men  of  sense  and  vir- 
tue in  both  parties,  as  they  now  stand.     But  we  iiave 
a  fresh  instance,  which   will  be  rcmcmbc  red   with 
grief  by  tlie  present  age  aud  all  our  posterity,  of  the 
influence  botii  ol  Whig  and  Tory  priiicipUs  in  the 
late  reign.     Was  England  e\er  so  glorious  in  the 
eyes  of  Europe,  as  in  that  pan  of  ii,  when  tiie  first 
prevailed  i  or  was  it  ever  more  conteniptiblc  than 
when  the  last  took  place  f 

I  shall  add,  under  this  head,  the  preference  of  the 
Whig-scheme,  with  regard  to  foreijners.  All  the 
Protestant  states  of  Eui*ope,  who  may  be  considered 
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as  neutral  judges  between  both  parties^  and  are  well* 
wishers  to  us  in  general,  as  to  a  Protestant  people,  re- 
joice upon  the  success  of  a  Whig  scheme ;  whilst  all 
of  the  church  of  Rome,  who  contemn,  hate,  and  de- 
test us  as  the  great  bulwark  of  heresy,  are  as  much 
pleased  when  the  opposite  party  triumphs  in  its  turn. 
And  here  let  any  impartial  man  put  this  question  to 
his  own  heart,  whether  that  party  doth  not  act  rea- 
sonably, who  look  upon  the  Dutch  as  their  genuine 
friends  and  allies,  considering  that  they  are  of  the  re- 
formed religion,  that  they  hare  assisted  us  in  the 
greatest  times  of  necessity,  and  that  they  can  never 
entertain  a  thought  of  reducing  us  under  their  power. 
Or,  on  the  other  hand,  let  him  consider  whether  that 
party  acts  with  more  reason,  who  are  the  avowed 
friends  of  a  nation,  that  are  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion,  that  have  cruelly  persecuted  our  brethren 
of  the  reformation,  that  have  made  attempts  in  all  ages 
to  conquer  this  island,  and  supported  the  interest  of 
that  prince,  who  abdicated  the  throne,  and  had  endea- 
voured to  subvert  our  civil  and  religious  liberties. 

Thirdly,  Let  us  compare  these  two  schemes  from 
the  effects  they  produce  among  ourselves  within  our 
own  island ;  and  these  we  may  consider,  first,  with 
regard  to  the  king,  and,  secondly,  with  regard  to  the 
people. 

First,  with  regard  to  the  king.  The  Whigs  have 
always  professed  and  practised  an  obedience  which 
they  conceive  agreeable  to  die  constitution  ;  whereas 
the  Tories  have  concurred  with  the  Whigs  in  their 
praclicc,  though  they  differ  from  them  in  their  pro- 
fessions ;  and  have  avowed  a  principle  of  passive 
obcrliencc,  to  the  temptation,  and  afterwards  to  the 
dcbiruclion  of  those  wlio  have  relied  upon  it.  Nor 
must  I  here  omit  to  take  notice  of  that  firm  and  zea- 
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loos  adherence  which  the  Whig  party  have  shown  to 
the  Protestant  succession,  and  to  the  cause  of  his 
present  majesty.  I  have  never  heard  of  any  in  this 
principle,  who  was  either  guilty  or  suspected  of  mea- 
sures to  defeat  this  establishment,  or  to  overturn  it, 
since  it  has  taken  effect.  A  consideration,  which,  it 
is  hoped,  may  put  to  silence  those  who  upbraid  the 
Whig  schemes  of  government,  with  an  inclination  to 
ft  commonwealth,  or  a  disaffection  to  kings. 

Secondlyi  with  regard  to  the  people.  Every  one 
must  owD  that  those  laws  which  have  most  conduced 
to  the  ease  and  happiness  of  the  subject,  have  always 
passed  in  those  parliaments,  which  their  enemies 
branded  with  the  name  of  Whig,  and  during  the  time 
of  a  Whig  ministry.  And,  what  is  very  remarkable, 
the  Tories  are  now  forced  to  have  recourse  to  those 
laws  for  shelter  and  pi*otcction  :  by  which  they  tacitly 
do  honour  to  the  Whig  scheme,  and  own  it  more  ac- 
commodated to  the  happiness  of  the  people,  than  that 
which  they  espouse. 

I  hope  I  need  not  qualify  these  remarks  with  a  sup- 
position, which  I  have  gone  upon  through  the  whole 
course  of  my  papers,  that  I  am  far  from  considering  a 
great  part  of  those  who  call  themselves  Tories,  as 
enemies  to  the  present  establishment ;  and  tliat  by  the 
Whigs  I  always  mean  those  who  are  friends  to  our 
constitution  both  in  church  and  state.  As  we  may 
look  upon  these  to  be,  in  the  main,  true  lovers  of  their 
religion  and  country,  they  seem  rather  to  be  divided 
by  accidental  fricnctships  and  circumstances,  than  by 
any  essential  distinction. 
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Cetihu  aritnuitu  rtpno. 

ViEC. 

A.  Rising  of  parliament  being  a  kind  of  cessation 
from  politics,  tlie  Freeholder  cannot  let  his  paper 
drop  at  a  more  proper  juncture.     I  would  not  be  ac- 
cessary to  the  continuing  of  our  political  ferment, 
ivhcn  occasions  of  dispute  arc  not  administered  to  us 
by  matters  depending  before  the  legislature ;   and 
when  debates  without  doors  naturally  fall  with  those 
in  tl)e  two  houses  of  parliament.     At  the  same  time  a 
Bi'itisii  Freeholder  would  very  ill  discharge  his  part, 
if  he  did  not  acknowledge,  with  becoming  duty  and 
gratitude,  the  excellency  and  seasonablencss  of  those 
laws,  by  which  the  rcpi*csentatives  of  men  in  his  rank 
have  recovered  their  country,  in  a  great  measure,  out 
of  its  confusions,  and  provided  for  its  future  peace 
and  happhicss  under  the  present  establishment.  Their 
unanimous  and  regular  proceeding,  under  the  con- 
duct of  that  honourable  person  who  fills  their  chair 
with  the  most  consummate  abilities,  and  hath  justly 
gained  the  esteem  of  all  sides,  by  the  impartiality  of 
his  beliaviour ;  the  absolute  necessity  of  some  acts 
whicii  they  have  passed,  and  their  disinclination  to 
extend  them  any  longer  than  that  necessity  required ; 
their  manifest  aversion  to  enter  upon  schemes,  whicli 
the  enemies  of  our  peace  had  insinuated  to  have  been 
their  c]esici:n  ;  toj^cthcr  with  that  temper  so  suitable  to 
the  dit«;nity  of  such  an  assembly,  at  a  juncture  when 
it  niitjlit  liave  been  expected  thcit  very  unusual  heats 
would  have  arisen  in  a  House  of  Commons*  so  zes- 
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lous  for  their  king  and  country ;  will  be  sufficient  to 
quiet  those  groundless  jealousies  and  suspicionsi 
wliich  have  been  industriously  propagated  by  the  Ul- 
wishers  to  our  constitution. 

The  undertaking)  which  I  ani  now  laying  do^m^ 
was  entered  upon  in  the  very  crisis  of  the  lale  i*cbel- 
lioDi  when  it  was  the  duty  of  every  Briton  to  contri- 
bute his  utmost  assistance  to  the  government)  in  a 
manner  suitable  to  his  station  and  abilities.  All  ser- 
uces,  which  had  a  tendency  to  this  end,  had  a  degree 
ot  merit  in  them  in  proportion  as  the  event  of  that 
cause  which  they  espoused  was  then  doubtful.  But 
at  present  tliey  might  be  regarded,  not  as  duties  of 
private  men  to  their  endangered  country,  but  as  in- 
sults of  the  successful  over  their  defeated  enemies. 

Our  nation,  indeed,  continues  to  be  agitated  witli 
confusions  and  tumults  ;  but,  God  be  thanked,  these 
:ae  only  the  impotent  remains  of  an  unnatural  rebel- 
lion, and  arc  no  more  than  the  after-tossings  of  a  sea 
when  the  storm  is  laid.  The  enemies  of  his  present 
majest}',  instead  of  seeing  him  driven  fi*om  his  throne, 
as  they  vainly  hope,  find  him  in  a  condition  to  visit  his 
dominions  in  Germany,  without  any  danger  to  him- 
self or  to  the  public  ;  wliilst  liis  dutiful  subjects  would 
be  in  no  ordinary  concern  upo.i  this  occasion,  hr.d 
they  not  the  consolation  to  find  themselves  left  under 
the  protection  of  a  prince,  who  makes  it  his  ambition 
to  copy  out  his  royal  father's  example  ;  and  who,  by 
his  duty  to  his  majesty,  and  affection  to  his  people,  is 
so  well  qualified  to  be  the  guardian  of  the  realm. 

It  would  not  be  difllicult  to  continue  a  paper  of  this 
kind,  if  one  were  disposed  to  resume  the  same  sub- 
jects, and  weary  out  the  reader  with  the  same 
thoughts  in  a  different  phrase,  or  to  ramble  through 
the  cause  of  Whig  and  Tory  without  any  certain  aim 
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or  method,  in  every  particular  discourse.  Such  a 
practice,  in  political  writers,  is  like  that  of  some 
preachers,  taken  notice  of  by  Dr.  South,  who,  being 
prepared  only  upon  two  or  three  points  of  doctrine, 
run  the  same  round  with  their  audience,  from  ono 
end  of  the  year  to  the  other,  and  are  alvrays  forced  to 
tell  them,  by  way  of  pre&ce,  '  These  are  particulars 
of  so  great  importance,  that  they  cannot  be  sufficiently 
inculcated.*  To  avoid  this  method  of  tautology,  I 
have  endeavoured  to  make  every  paper  a  distinct  es- 
say upon  some  particular  subject,  without  deviating 
into  points  foreign  to  the  tenour  of  each  discourser 
They  are,  indeed,  most  of  them  essays  upon  govern- 
ment, but  with  a  view  to  the  present  situation  of  af- 
fairs in  Great-Britain ;  so  that  if  they  have  the  good 
fortune  to  live  longer  than  works  of  this  nature  gene- 
rally do,  future  readers  may  see  in  them,  the  com- 
plexion of  the  times  in  which  they  were  written. 
However,  as  there  is  no  employment  so  irksome^  as 
that  of  transcribing  out  of  one's  self,  next  to  that  of 
transcribing  out  of  others,  I  shall  let  drop  the  work, 
since  there  do  not  occur  to  me  any  material  points 
arising  from  our  present  situation,  which  I  have  not 
already  touched  upon. 

As  to  the  rc&sonings  in  these  several  papers^  I  must 
leave  them  to  the  judgment  of  others.  I  have  taken 
particular  care  that  they  should  be  conformable  to  our 
constitution,  and  free  from  that  mixture  of  violence 
and  passion,  which  so  often  creeps  into  the  works  of 
political  writers.  A  good  cause  doth  not  want  any 
bitterness  to  support  it,  as  a  bad  one  cannot  subsist 
without  it.  It  is,  indeed,  observable,  that  an  author 
is  scurrilous  in  proportion  as  he  is  dull  |  and  seems 
rather  to  be  in  a  passion,  because  he  cannot  find  out 
what  to  say  for  his  own  opinieny  than  because  he  has 
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discovered  any  pernicious  absurdities  in  that  of  his 
antagonists.  A  man,  satirised  by  writers  of  this  class, 
is  like  one  burnt  in  the  hand  with  a  cold  iron  :  there 
may  be  ignominious  terms  and  words  of  infamy  in  the 
stamp,  but  they  leave  no  impression  behind  them. 

It  would,  indeed,  have  been  an  unpardonable  inso- 
lence for  a  fellow-subject  to  treat  in  a  vindictive  and 
cruel  style,  those  persons  whom  his  majesty  has  en- 
deavoured to  reduce  to  obedience  by  gentle  methods^ 
which  he  has  declared  from  the  throne  to  be  moat 
agreeable  to  his  inclinations.  May  we  not  hope  that 
all  of  this  kind,  who  have  the  least  sentiments  of  ho- 
nour or  gratitude,  will  be  won  over  to  their  duty  by  so 
many  instances  of  royal  clemency,  in  the  midst  of  so 
many  repeated  provocations !  May  we  not  expect 
that  Cicero's  words  to  Caesar,  in  which  he  speaks  of 
those  who  were  Caesar's  enemies,  and  of  his  conduct 
towards  them,  may  be  applied  to  his  majesty :  <  Omnes 
enim  quifutrunty  aut  sud  fiertinacid  vitam  amiserunty 
aut  tud  misericordid  retinuerunt  ;  ut  aut  ntUli  sufieV" 
tint  de  inimicisy  aut  qui  su/ierfuerunt,  amicissimi  sint, 
^^Quare  gaude  tuo  isto  tarn  ejccellenti  bonoy  etfruerc 
cum  fortund  et  gloridy  turn  etiam  naturaj  et  mofibus 
tuis.  Ex  quo  quidem  maximusestfructusyjucundi" 
tasque  safiienti'-^-^-'JSrihil  habet  nee  fortuna  tua  majusj 
qu^m  ut  fiossisy  nee  natura  tua  meliusy  quam  ut  velisy 
quamfilurimos  conservare** 

As  for  those  papers  of  a  gayer  turn,  which  may  be 
met  with  in  this  collection,  my  reader  will  of  himself 
consider  how  requisite  they  are  to  g^n  and  keep  up 
in  audience  to  matters  of  this  nature ;  and  will,  per- 
iiaps,  be  tlie  more  indulgent  to  them,  if  he  observes, 
Jiat  they  are  none  of  them  without  a  moral,  nor  con- 
:ain  any  thing  but  what  is  consistent  with  decency  and 
j^d  manners. 
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It  is  obvious  that  the  design  of  the  whole  work  has 
been  to  free  the  people's  minds  from  those  prejudices 
conveyed  into  them,  by  the  enemies  to  die  present  es- 
tablishment, against  the  king  and  royal  family,  by 
opening  ami  explaining  their  real  characters  ;  to  set 
forth  his  majesty's  proceedings,  which  have  been  very 
grossly  misrepresented,  in  a  fair  and  impartial  light ; 
to  si'.ow  the  reasonableness  and  necessity  of  our  op- 
posing the  Pretender  to  his  dominions,  if  we  have  any 
regaixl  to  our  religion  and  liberties ;  and,  in  a  word, 
to  incline  the  minds  of  the  people  to  the  desire  and 
enjoyment  of  tlieir  own  happiness.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion, humanly  speaking,  but  these  great  ends  will  be 
brought  about  insensibly,  as  men  will  grow  weary  of  a 
fruitless  opposition  ;  and  be  convinced^  by  experience, 
of  a  necessity  to  acquiesce  under  a  government  which 
daily  gathers  strength,  and  is  able  to  disappoint  the 
utmost  efforts  of  its  enemies.  In  the  mean  wfaBcy  I 
would  recommend  to  our  malecon tents,  the  advice 
given  by  a  great  moralist  to  his  friend  upon  another 
occasion  ;  that  he  would  show  it  was  in  the  power  of 
wisdom  to  compose  his  passions  ;  and  let  that  be  the 
work  of  reason  which  would  certainly  be  the  effect  of 
time. 

I  shall  only  add,  that  if  any  writer  shall  do  this  pa- 
per so  much  honour,  as  to  inscribe  tlie  title  of  it  to 
others,  which  may  be  published  upon  the  laying  down 
of  this  work  ;  the  whole  pndsc  or  dispraise  of  such  a 
performance,  will  belong  to  some  other  author ;  this 
fifty-fifih  being  the  last  paper  that  will  come  from  the 
hand  of  the  Freeholder. 
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tfacia  nuni  AMaimnii  nK  Mrtufiw  futurm, 
A  KTnarc  moAnii,  Ttbui  tuUala  mundii! 
7Wm  ttmfui  eril,  magna  cam  aiibaieril  cnjif mi 
Julaclum  FailoHta,  ct  nun  ipnUa  iria  ditmqut 
OitrH 

J^HE  deug^  of  this  work  is  to  censure  the  writings 
•f  otbers,  and  to  give  all  persona  a  rehearint!;,  who 
bftTC  suffered  under  anj  unjust  sentence  of  the  Exa- 
miner.  As  that  author  has  hitherto  proceeded,  his 
paper  would  have  been  more  properly  entitled  the 
Executioner  1  at  least  his  examination  is  like  that 
which  is  made  \>y  the  rack  and  wheel.  I  have  always 
admired  a  critic  that  has  discovered  the  beauties  of 
an  author,  and  never  knew  one  who  made  it  his  busi- 
ness to  taah  the  £iuks  of  other  writers,  that  was  not 
guiltf  of  greater  himself;  ai  the  hangman  is  gene- 
rally a  worse  malefactor  than  the  criminal  that  suf- 
fers by  his  hand.  To  prove  what  I  aay,  there  needs 
no  more  than  to  read  the  annotations  which  this  au- 
thor has  made  upon  Dr.  Garth's  poemt  with  the  pre- 
&ce  in  the  front,  and  a  riddle  at  the  end  of  them. 
To  begin  with  the  first :  Did  ever  an  advocate  for  s 
party  open  with  such  an  unfortunate  assertion  ? 
'  The  collective  bodf  of  the  Wbigs  have  already  en* 
M  3 
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grossed  our  riches.'  That  is,  in  plain  English,  the 
Whigs  are  possessed  of  all  the  riches  in  the  nation. 
Is  not  this  giving  up  all  he  has  been  contending  for 
these  six  weeks  ?  Is  there  any  thing  more  reasona- 
ble, than  that  those  who  have  all  the  riches  of  the 
nation  in  their  possession,  or,  if  he  likes  his  own 
phrase  better,  as,  indeed,  I  think  it  is  stronger,  that 
those  who  have  already  engrossed  our  riches,  should 
have  the  management  of  our  public  treasure,  and  the 
direction  of  our  fleets  and  armies  ?  But  let  us  pro- 
ceed :  ^  Their  representative,  the  Kit-Cat,  have  pre- 
tended to  make  a  monopoly  of  our  sense.'  Well, 
but  what  does  all  this  end  in  I  If  the  author  means 
any  tiling,  it  is  this ;  that,  to  prevent  such  a  monopo- 
ly of  sense,  he  is  resolved  to  deal  in  it  himself  by  re- 
tail, and  sell  a  pennyworth  of  it  every  week.  In  what 
follows,  there  is  such  a  shocking  familiarity  both  in 
liis  railleries  and  civilities,  that  one  cannot  long  be  in 
doubt  who  is  the  author.  The  remaining  part  of  th& 
preface  has  so  much  of  the  pedant,  and  so  little  of 
the  conversation  of  men  in  it,  that  I  shall  pass  it  over^ 
tnd  hasten  to  the  riddles,  which  arc  as  follow : 

THE  RIDDLE. 

'  Sphinx  was  a  monster  that  wotild  eat 
'^Vhatever  straoger  file  could  get ; 
Uuless  his  ready  wit  disclosVl 
The  subtle  riddle  she  proposed. 

Qi^lipus  was  reaolvM  to  go, 
And  try  what  strength  of  parts  could  do  ' 
Says  Sphinx,  on  this  depends  your  fatef 
Tell  me  what  animal  is  that, 
Wh  ich  has  four  feet  at  morning  bright, 
Has  two  at  noon,  and  three  nt  night  P 
"Tifl  man,  said  he,  who,  wcali  by  nature^ 
At  first  creeps,  like  his  lellow-creature, 
Tpon  all  !'o;ir :  as  years  accrue, 
WitJi  sturdy  steiis  he  walks  oa  two . 
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In  age,  at  length,  grown  weak  and  sicl^ 
For  hii  tliird  leg  adopts  the  stick. 
Now  in  your  turn,  *tJ8  just,  methinks, 
You  9ho«ild  resolve  me.  Madam  Sphinx, 
What  straoger  creature  yet  is  be, 
Who  has  four  legs,  then  two,  then  three ; 
Then  \o9vs  one,  then  gets  two  more. 
And  runs  away  at  last  on  four.* 

The  first  part  of  this  little  mystical  poem  is  an  old 
riddle^  which  we  could  have  told  the  meaning  of,  had 
not  the  author  p;ivcn  himself  the  trouble  of  explain- 
ing it ;  but  as  for  the  exposition  of  the  second,  he 
leaves  us  altogether  in  the  dark.     The  riddle  runs 
thus :  What  creature  is  it  that  walks  upon  four  legs 
in  the  moming»  two  legs  at  noon,  and  three  legs  at 
night  ?     This  he  solves,  as  our  forefathers  have  done 
for  these  two  thousand  years ;  and  not  according  to 
Rabelais,  who  gives  another  reason  why  a  man  is 
said  to  be  a  creature  with  three  legs  at  night.     Then 
follows  the  second  riddle :  What  creature,  says  he, 
is  it  that  first  uses  four  legs,  then  two  legs,  then 
three  legs ;  then  loses  one  leg,  then  gets  two  legs, 
and,  at  last,  runs  away  upon  four  legs  ?     Were  I  dis- 
posed to  be  splenetic,  I  should  ask  if  there  was  any 
thing  in  the  new  garland  of  riddles  so  %i'Ud^  so  child- 
Uh^  or  60  flat :  but  though  I  dare  not  go  so  far  as 
that,  I  shall  take  upon  me  to  say,  that  the  author  has 
stolen  his  hint  out  of  the  garland,  from  a  liddle  tliat  I 
was  better  acquainted  with  than  the   Nile,  when  I 
was  but  twelve  years  old.     It  runs  thus :  Riddle  my 
riddle  my  rec,  what  is  this  ?  Two  legs  sat  upon  three 
legs,  and  held  one  leg  in  her  hand ;  in  came  four 
legs,  and  snatched  away  one  leg;  up  started  two 
legs,  and  flung  three  legs  at  four  legs,  and  brought 
one  leg  back  again.     This  enigma,  joined  with  the 
foregoing  two,  rings  all  the  changes  that  can  be  made 
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upon  four  legs.  That  I  may  deal  more  ingenuously 
^ith  my  reader  than  the  above-mentioned  enigmatist 
has  done,  1  shall  present  him  with  a  key  to  my  rid- 
dle ;  which,  upon  application,  he  will  find  exactly  fit- 
ted to  all  the  words  of  it ;  one  leg  is  a  leg  of  mutton, 
two  legs  is  a  servant  maid,  three  legs  is  a  joint  stool, 
which  in  the  sphinx's  country  was  called  a  tripod  ;  as  . 
four  legs  is  a  dog,  who.  in  all  nations  and  ages,  has 
been  reckoned  a  r|uadrupcd.  We  have  now  the  ex- 
position of  our  first  and  third  riddles  upon  legs;  let 
us  here,  if  you  pU-.ase,  endeavour  to  find  out  the 
meaning  of  our  second,  which  is  thus  in  the  author's 
words : 

Whnt  Granger  creature  ^et  is  he» 
That  has  four  legs,  then  two,  then  tiiree ; 
Then  loses  one,  theo  gets  two  more, 
And  runs  away  at  last  on  four  ? 

This  riddle,  as  the  poet  tells  us,  was  proposed  by 
CEdipus  to  the  Sphinx,  after  he  had  given  his  solu- 
tion to  that  which  the  Sphinx  had  proposed  to  him. 
This  (Edipus,  you  must  understand,  though  the  peo* 
pie  did  not  believe  it,  was  son  to  a  king  of  Thebesy 

and  bore  a  particular  grudge  to  the  Tre r  of  that 

kingdom,  which  made  him  so  bitter  upon  H.  L.  in 
Ihis  enigma. 

What  stranger  creature  ytt  is  he, 
That  has  four  legs,  then  two,  then  three  ? 

By  which  he  intimates,  that  this  great  man,  at  Thebes^ 
being  ^  weak  by  nature,'  as  he  admirably  expresses 
it,  could  not  walk  as  soon  as  he  was  bom,  but,  like 
other  children,  fell  upon  all  four  when  he  attempted 
it ;  that  he  afterwards  went  upon  two  legs,  like  other 
men ;  and  that,  in  his  more  advanced  age,  he  got  a 
white  Staff  in  Queen  Jocasu's  court,  which  Ite  au- 
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thor  calli  Ms  third  leg.  Now  it  so  happened  that  the 
treasurer  fell)  and  by  that  means  broke  his  third  leg, 
vhich  is  intimated  by  tlie  next  words,  '  Tnen  losei 
one.'  Thus  fitr  1  thinic  we  have  travelled  tbrvugh 
the  riddle  with  good  success. 

Wliat  rtranerr  erealore  rtt  ia  he. 

That  hai  n>ur  legi,  tlien  twn,  tfara  three? 


But  now  comes  the  difBculty  that  has  puzzled  the 
whole  town,  and  which  I  must  coufetis  has  kept  me 
awake  for  these  three  nights ; 


I  at  last  thought  the  treasurer  of  Thebes  might  have 
walked  upon  crotches,  and  so  ran  away  on  four  legs, 
via.  two  natural  and  two  artificial.  But  this  I  have 
DO  authority  for ;  and  therelbre,  upon  mature  conu- 
deration,  do  find  the  words  (Then  gets  two  more) 
are  only  Greek  expletives,  introduced  to  make  up 
the  verse,  and  to  signify  notliing ;  and  that  run*,  in 
the  next  line,  should  be  ride*.  I  shall  therefore  re- 
store the  true  ancient  reading  of  this  riddle,  after 
wluch  it  will  be  able  to  explain  itself. 

(Edipus  speaks: 

ffoi',  JD  rourtnrn,  *tii  j»it,  methinkf, 
VoD  riiouU  tnohe  mt.  Madam  8phiDT, 
Whrt  rtranspr  ereiiiire  yet  ta  he, 
Who  baa  ft»r  Ifga,  tlm  two,  Uiro  three; 
Then  Ineaoae,  '  then  giJia  two  more,' 
And  ride*  awty  at  Uat  on  fourp 

1  must  now  inform  the  reader,  that  Thebes  was  «i 
kbe  continent,  so  that  it  was  easy  for  a  man  to  ride 
out  of  his  dominions  on  horseback,  an  advantage  that 
a  Bfitiah  atatesnuui  would  be  deprived  of.    If  6e 
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would  run  away,  he  rnuut  dp  it  m  un  ofien  boat :  for 
to  say  of  ail  £i)giishmau»  in  this  sense,  that  he  runs 
away  on  all  fuur^  would  be  as  absurd  as  to  say,  he 
clapped  spurs  to  his  horse  at  Su  James's  gatey  and 
gailoptd  away  to  ihe  Ha^^ue. 

Before  1  taki*  my  farewell  of  this  subject,  I  shall  ad- 
vise the  auUior  lor  the  future  to  speak  his  meaning 
more  plainly.     1  allow  he  has  a  happy  talent  at  dog- 
grel,  when  he  writes  upon  a  known  subject :  where 
helclls  us  in  plain,  intelligible  language,  how  Syris- 
ca's  ladle  was  lost  in  one  hole,  and  Hans  Carrel's  fin- 
ger in  another,  he  is  very  jocular  and  diverting  ;  but, 
when  he  wraps  a  lampoon  in  a  riddle,  he  must  consi- 
der that  his  jest  is  lost  to  every  one,  but  tlic  few  mer- 
ry wags  that  are  in  the  secret.  This  is  making  darker 
satires  than  ever  Persius  did.     After  this  cursory 
view  of  the  Examiner's  performance,  let  us  consider 
his  remarks  upon  the  doctor's.    That  general  piece 
of  raillery  which  he  passes  upon  tlie  doctor's  consi- 
dering the  treasurer  in  several  different  views,  is  thai 
which  might  fall  upon  any  poem  in  Waller,  or  any 
other  writer  who  has  diversity  of  thoughts  and  allu- 
sions :  and  though  it  may  appear  a  pleasant  ridicule 
to  an  ignorant  reader,  is  wholly  groundless  and  un* 
just.     I  do  likewise  dissent  with  the  Examiner,  upon 
the  phrases  of  *  passions  being  poised,'  and  of  the 
*  retrieving  merit  from  dependence,'  which  are  vciy 
beautiful  and  poetical.     It  is  the  same  caviling  spi- 
rit that  finds  fault  with  that  expression  of  the  ^  pomp 
of  peace  among  the  woes  of  war,'  as  wcU  as  of  ^  of- 
ferinf;  unasked.'     As  for  the  Nile,  how  Icai'us  and 
Phaeton  came  to  be  joined  with  it,  I  cannot  conceive. 
I  must  confess  they  have  been  formerly  used  to  re- 
present the  fate  of  rash,  ambitious  men ;  and  I  can- 
not iniay;ine  why  the  author  should  deprive  us  of 
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those  puticular  siniilca  for  the  future.  The  next 
criticism  upon  the  stars,  seems  introduced  for  no 
other  reason  but  to  mention  Mr.  DickerstafTe,  irhom 
the  author  every  where  endeavours  to  imitate  and 
abuse.  But  I  shall  refer  the  Examiner  to  the  frn|:;'s 
advice  to  her  tittle  one,  that  was  blowing  itself  up  to 
the  size  of  an  ox  : 


Pmrir 


Ic  mftiit,  in-iuit. 


The  allusion  to  the  victim  may  he  a  Gallimatia  in 
French  politics,  but  is  an  apt  and  noble  allusion  to  a 
true  Engliih  spirit.  And  as  for  the  Examiner's  re- 
marks cm  the  word  blred  (though  a  man  would  laugh 
to  sec  impotent  malice  so  little  able  to  contain  itself) 
one  cannot  hut  observe  in  them  the  temper  of  the 
baiiditti  whom  he  mentions  in  the  same  paper,  who 
almys  murder  where  they  nit.  The  last  observa- 
tion ia  upon  this  line,  '  Ingratitude  'sawecd  of  eve- 
ry clime.'  Here  he  is  very  much  out  of  humour 
with  tlie  doctor,  for  having  called  that  the  weed, 
wluch  Drydcn-only  terms  the  ^uu/A,  of  every  clime. 
But,  for  God's  sake,  why  so  mtich  tenderness  for  in- 
gratitude I 

But  I  shall  say  no  more.  We  are  now  in  an  age 
wherein  impudent  assertions  must  pass  for  arj;u- 
menis :  and  I  do  not  question  but  the  same,  who  has 
endeavoured  here  to  prove  that  he  who  wrote  the 
Dispensary  was  no  poet,  will  very  suddenly  under- 
take to  show,  that  he  who  gained  the  battle  of  Dlcn- 
keim  is  no  general. 
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No.  2.— THUilSDAY,  Skptember  2U 


•Arcades  ambo^ 


Et  ca.iianparei' 


X  Never  yet  knew  an  author  that  had  not  his  ad- 
mirers. Bunyan  and  Quarles  have  passed  through 
several  editions,  and  please  as  many  readers  as  Dry- 
den  and  TlHotson  :  the  Examiner  had  not  written  two 
half  sheets  of  paper,  before  he  met  with  one  that  was 
astonished  at  ^  the  force  he  was  master  of/  and  ap- 
proaches him  with  awe,  when  he  mentions  state  sub- 
jects, as  <  encroaching  on  the  province  that  belonged 
to  him,'  and  treating  of  things  <  that  deserved  to  pass 
under  his  pen.'  The  same  humble  author  tells  US| 
that  the  Examiner  can  furnish  mankind  with  an  ^  an- 
tidote to  the  poison  that  is  scattered  through  the  na- 
tion.' This  crying  up  of  the  Examiner's  antidotef 
puts  me  in  mind  of  the  first  appearance  that  a  cele- 
brated French  quack  made  in  the  streets  of  Paris' 
A  little  boy  walked  before  him,  publishing,  with  a 
shrill  voice,  Mori  fierc  gucrit  toutes  aortes  de  maladies^ 
*  My  father  cures  all  sorts  of  distempers  :'  to  which 
the  doctor,  who  walked  behind  him,  added  in  a  grave 
and  composed  manner,  Uenfant  dit  vrai^ '  The  child 
says  true.* 

That  the  reader  may  see  what  party  the  author  of 
this  letter  is  of,  I  shall  show  how  he  speaks  of  the 
French  king  and  the  duke  of  Anjou,  and  how  of  our 
greatest  allies,  the  emperor  of  Germany  and  the  states- 
general.  <  In  the  mean  while  the  French  king  has 
withdrawn  his  troops  from  Spain,  and  has  put  it  out 
ef  his  power  to  restore  tliat  monarchy  to  US|  was  he 
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reduced  low  enough  really  to  desire  to  do  it.  The 
duke  of  Anjou  has  had  leisure  to  take  off  those  whom 
he  suspected,  to  confirm  his  friends,  lo  regulate  his 
revenues,  to  increase  and  form  his  troops,  and  above 
all,  lo  rouse  that  spirit  in  the  Spanish  nation,  which 
a  succession  of  lazy  and  indolent  princes  had  lulled 
asleep.  From  hence  it  appears  probable  enough,  that 
if  the  war  continue  much  longer  on  the  present  foot| 
Instead  of  regaining  Spain,  we  shall  find  the  duke  of 
Anjou  in  a  condition  to  pay  the  debt  of  gratitude,  and 
support  the  grand-father  in  his  declining  years :  by 
whose  arms,  in  the  days  of  his  infancy,  he  was  upheld.' 
What  expressions  of  tenderness,  duty,  and  submis- 
sion i  the  panegyric  on  the  duke  of  Anjou,  is  by  much 
the  best  written  part  of  this  whole  letter  ;  the  apolo- 
gy for  the  French  king  is  indeed  the  same  which  the 
Post-boy  has  often  made,  but  worded  with  greater 
deference  and  respect  to  that  great  prince.  There 
are  many  strokes  of  tlic  author's  good -will  to  our  con* 
federa^tes,  the  Dutch  and  the  emperor,  in  several  parts 
of  this  notable  epistle  ;  I  shall  only  quote  one  of  them , 
alluding  to  the  concern  which  the  bank,  the  states- 
general,  and  the  emperor  expressed  for  the  ministry, 
by  their  humble  applications  to  her  majesty,  in  these 

words. 

<  Not  daunted  yet,  they  resolve  to  try  a  new  expedi- 
ent, and  the  interest  of  Europe  is  to  be  represented 
as  inseparable  from  that  of  the  ministers. 

Hauddubikmt  equidim  implnrare  quod  uiqiunn  est; 
FUden  n  tuqutunt'Superos,  Aekeronta  movebuiU. 

• 

*  The  members  of  the  Bank,  the  Dutch,  and  the 
court  of  Vienna,  are  called  in  as  confederates  to  the 
ministry/  *This,  in  the  mildest  English  it  wDl  bear. 
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runs  thus.  They  are  resolved  to  look  for  help 
tvherevcr  they  can  find  it ;  if  they  cannot  have  it  from 
heaven,  they  will  go  to  hell  for  it ;'  that  is,  to  the 
memhers  of  the  Bank,  the  Dutch,  and  the  court  of  Vi- 
enna. The  French  king,  the  pope,  and  the  devil,  have 
been  often  joined  together  by  a  well-meaning  English- 
man ;  but  I  am  very  much  surprised  to  see  the  Bank, 
tUc  Dutch,  and  the  court  of  Vienna,  in  such  company. 
We  may  still  sec  this  gentleman's  principles  in  the 
accounts  which  iic  gives  of  his  own  country ;  speak- 
ing of  '  the  ( i— 1,  the  quondam  T ^r,  and  the 

J to,'  which  CVC17  one  knows  comprehends  the 

Whigs,  in  their  utmost  extent ;  he  addsi  in  opposi- 
tion to  them,  '  For  the  queen  and  the  wLole  body  of 
the  British  nation, 

A'<»  nuiiurus  sttmus. 
In  English, 

Wc  are  cypher?. 

How  properly  the  Tories  may  be  called  the  whole  bo- 

• 

dy  of  the  British  nation,  I  leave  to  any  one's  judging; 
and  wonder  how  an  author  can  be  so  disrespectful  to 
her  majesty,  as  to  separate  her  in  so  saucy  a  manner 
from  that  part  of  her  people,  who,  according  to  the 
Examiner  hintsclf,  *  have  engrossed  the  riches  of  the 
nation  ;'  and  all  this  to  join  her,  vith  so  much  impu- 
dence, under  the  common  denomination  of  We;  that 
is,  *  VVc  (jueen  and  Tories  arc  cyphers.'  ^"ca  numt- 
run  sumuH  is  a  scrap  of  Latin,  more  impudent  than 
Carvlinal  Wolscy's  Ego  ct  Rex  mtua.  We  find  the 
same  particle.  We,  used  with  great  emphasis  and 
significancy  in  the  eighth  pagi*  of  this  letter  2  *  But 
nothing  decisive,  nothing  which  had  the  appearance 
of  earnest,  has  been  so  much  as  attempted,  except 
that  wise  expedition  to  Toulon,  which  we  suffered  to 
be  defeated  before  it  began.'     Whoever  did,  God  for* 


*^i*. 
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give  them  :  there  were  indeed  several  stories  of  dis- 
coveries made,  by  letters  and  messengers  tliat  were 
sent  to  France. 

Having  done  with  the  author's  party  and  princi- 
ples, we  shall  now  consider  his  performance,  under 
the  three  heads  of  wit,  language,  and  argument.  The 
first  lash  of  his  satire  falls  upon  the  censor  of  Great- 
Britain,  who,  says  he,  resembles  the  famous  censor 
of  Rome,  in  nothuig  but  espousing  tlic  cause  of  the 
vanquished.  Our  letter-writer  here  alludes  to  that 
known  verse  in  Lucan,' 

Vietrix  emua  Diis  pUtcuit^  ted  virla  Caioni, 

•  The  Gods  espoused  the  cause  of  the  conquerors, 
but  Cato  espoused  the  cause  of  the  vanquished.' 
Tlie  misfortune  is,  that  this  verse  was  not  written  of 
Cato  the  Censor,  but  of  Cato  of  Utica.  How  Mr. 
Dickerstaffe,  who  has  written  in  favour  of  a  purty 
that  is  not  vanquished,  resembles  the  younger  Cato, 
who  was  not  a  Roman  censor,  I  do  not  well  conceive, 
unless  it  be  in  stniggling  for  the  liberty  of  his  coun- 
try. To  say  therefore  that  the  censor  oi  Great-Bri- 
tain resembles  that  famous  censor  of  Ronie  in  no- 
thing but  espousing  tJie  cause  of  the  yanquishcd,  is 
just  the  same  as  if  one  should  say,  in  regard  to  the 
many  obscure  truths  and  s(  crct  histories  thai  arc 
brought  to  light  in  this  Ulicr,  that  the  autlior  of 
these  new  rcvclaiious  resembles  ihe  ancient  auil.or 
of  the  Revelations  in  nothing  but  venturh.g  his 
head.  Besides  that  there  would  be  no  ground  for 
such  a  resemblance,  would  not  a  man  be  laughed  at 
by  every  common  reader,  should  he  thus  mistake  one 
St.  John  for  another,  and  apply  that  to  St.  John  the 
Evangelist  which  relates  to  St.  John  the  Baptist,  who 
died  many  years  before  liim. 

Another  smart  toucii  of  the  author  we  nicct  with 
in  the  fifth  page,  where,  Avitliout  any  preparation,  he 
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breaks  out  all  on  a  sudden  into  a  vein  of  poetry  ;  and» 
instead  of  writing  a  letter  to  the  Examiner)  gives  ad- 
vice to  a  painter  in  these  strong  lines:  *  Paint,  Sir,  with 
that  force  which  you  are  master  of,  the  present  state 
of  the  war  abroad  ;  and  expose  to  the  public  view 
those  principles  upon  which,  of  late,  it  has  been  car- 
ried on,  so  different  from  those  upon  which  it  was 
originally  entered  into.  Collect  some  few  of  the  in- 
dignities which  have  been  this  year  offered  to  her 
majesty,  and  of  those  unnatural  struggles  which 
have  betrayed  tlie  weakness  of  a  shattered  constitu- 
tion.' By  the  way,  a  man  may  be  said  to  paint  a 
battle,  or,  if  you  please,  a  war ;  but  I  do  not  see  how 
it  is  possible  to  paint  the  present  state  of  a  war.  So 
a  man  may  be  said  to  describe  or  to  collect  accounts 
of  indignities  and  unnatural  struggles ;  but  to  col- 
lect the  things  tliemselves  is  a  figure  which  tbb  gen- 
tleman has  introduced  into  our  English  prose.  Well, 
but  what  will  be  the  use  of  this  picture  of  a  state  of 
the  war  ?  and  this  collection  of  indignities  and  strug- 
gles ?  It  seems  the  chief  design  of  them  is  to  make 
a  dead  man  blush,  as  we  may  see  in  those  inimitable 
lines  which  immediately  follow  :  <  And  when  this  is 
done,  D  n  shall  blush  in  his  grave  among  the 
dead,  W  ■le  among  the  living,  and  even  Vol-  c 
shall  feel  some  remorse.'  Was  tliere  ever  any  thing, 
I  will  not  say  so  stiff  and  so  unnatural,  but  so  brutal 
and  so  silly  !  this  is  downright  hacking  and  hewing 
in  satire.  But  we  see  a  master-piece  of  this  kind  of 
writing  in  the  twelfth  page ;  where,  without  any  res- 
pect to  a  duchess  of  Great-Britain,  a  princess  of 
the  cnipii'e,  and  one  who  was  a  bosom  friend  of  her 
royal  mistress,  he  calls  a  great  lady  «  an  insolent  wo- 
man, the  worst  of  her  sex>  a  fuiy,  an  executioner  of 
divine  vengeance,  a  plague ;'  and  applies  to  her  a 
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line  which  Virgil  writ  originally  upon  Alecto.  One 
would  think  this  foul-mouthed  writer  must  have  re- 
ceived some  particular  injuries,  either  from  ihis 
great  lady  or  from  he  r  husband  ;  and  these  the  world 
shall  be  soon  acquainted  with,  by  a  book  which  is  now 
in  the  press,  entitled,  '  An  Essay  towards  proving 
that  Gratitude  is  no  Virtue.*  This  author  is  so  lull 
of  satire,  and  is  so  angry  with  every  out-,  that  is  plea- 
sed with  the  Duke  of  Marlborough's  victorits.  that 
he  goes  out  of  his  way  to  abuse  one  of  the  quccii's 
singing  men,  who,  it  seems,  did  his  best  to  celebrate 
a  thanksgiving  day  in  an  anthem  ;  as  you  may  sec  in 
that  passage :  <  Towns  have  been  taken,  and  battles 
have  been  won  ;  the  mob  has  huzzaed  round  bonfiresi 
the  stentor  of  the  chapel  has  strained  his  throat  in 
the  gallery,  and  the  stentor  of  S*  ^m  has  deafened 
his  audience  from  the  pulpit.'  Thus  you  see  how 
like  a  true  son  of  the  high-church  he  falls  upon  a 
learned  and  reverend  prelate,  and  for  no  other  crime, 
but  for  preaching  with  an  audible  voice.  If  a  man 
lifts  up  his  voice  like  a  trumpet  to  preach  sedition, 
he  is  received  by  some  men  as  a  confessor ;  but  if  he 
cries  aloud,  and  spares  not  to  animate  people  witli  de- 
votion and  gratitude,  for  the  greatest  public  blessings 
that  ever  were  bestowed  on  a  sinful  nation,  he  is  re- 
viled as  a  Stentor. 

I  promised  in  the  next  place  to  consider  the  lan- 
guage of  this  excellent  author,  who,  I  iind,  takes  him- 
self for  an  orator.  In  the  first  page  he  censures 
several  for  ihe  poison  which  they  *  profusely  scatter* 
through  the  nation;  that  is,  in  plain  English,  for 
squandering  away  their  poison.  In  the  second,  he 
talks  of  *  currymg  probability  through  the  thread  of 
-a  fable  ;'  and,  in  the  third,  *  of  layhig  an  odium  at  a 
man's  door.'    In  the  fourth  he  rises  in  his  cxprcs- 
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sions ;  where  he  speaks  of  those  who  would  per- 
suade the  people,  that  *•  the  G— •!,  the  quondam 
T-— — r,  and  tlie  J  .to,  are  the  only  objects  of  the 
confidence  of  the  allies,  and  of  tlic  fears  of  the  cne- 
inies.'  I  would  advise  this  author  to  try  the  beau- 
ty of  this  expression.  Suppose  a  foreign  minister 
should  address  her  majesty  in  the  following  manner, 
(for  certainly  it  is  her  majesty  only  to  whom  the  sense 
of  the  compliment  ought  to  be  paid)  Madam,  you 
are  the  object  of  the  confidence  of  the  allies ;  or, 
Madam,  your  majesty  is  the  only  object  of  the  fears 
of  the  enemies.  Would  a  man  think  that  he  had 
learned  English  f  I  would  have  the  author  try,  by 
the  same  rule,  some  of  the  other  phrases,  as  page  7, 
where  he  tells  us,  '  that  the  balance  of  power  in 
Europe  would  be  still  precarious.'  What  would  a 
tradesman  tliink,  if  one  should  tell  lain,  in  a  p&ssion, 
that  his  scales  were  precarious ;  and  mean,  by  it, 
that  they  were  not  fixed  i  In  the  UiirteenUi  page  lie 
speaks  of  certaui  '  profligate  wretches,  who,  having 
usurped  the  royal  seat,  resolved  lo  venture  overturn- 
ing the  chariot  of  government,  rather  than  to  lose 
their  place  in  it.'  A  plain-spoken  man  would  have 
left  the  chariot  out  of  tlie  sentence,  and  so  nave 
made  it  good  English.  As  it  is  there,  it  is  not  only 
an  impropriety  of  speech,  but  of  metaphor  ;  it  being 
impossible  for  a  man  to  have  a  place  in  the  chariot 
wiiich  he  drives.  I  would  tiiereforc  advise  this  gen- 
tleman, in  the  next  cdiiion  of  his  letter,  to  change 
the  chariot  o{  government  into  the  chaht  ot  j.^ovcrn- 
ment,  which  will  souiul  as  well,  and  serve  his  luni 
muci)  belter.  1  could  be  longer  on  ihc  errata  of  this 
very  small  work,  but  will  conclude  tl)is  head  wiili  la- 
kinj^-  notice  ola  certahi  lijivure,  wnu  !i  was  unknown  to 
the  ancients,   a!ul  in  v/Jiicli  this  letter-writer   verv 
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much  excels.  This  iscalled  by  some  an  anii-climaxt  an 
instance  of  which  we  have  In  the  tenth  page ;  where 
he  tells  us,  that  BHtain  maj  expect  to  have  this  only 
glory  left  her,  <  that  she  hu  proved  a  farm  to  the 
Bank,  a  province  to  Holland,  and  a  jest  to  the  wholo 
worid.'  I  never  met  with  so  sudden  a  downfal  in  so 
promising  a  sentence ;  a  jest  to  the  whole  world> 
gives  such  an  unexpected  turn  to  this  happy  period* 
that  I  was  heartily  troubled  and  surprised  to  mset 
with  it.  1  do  not  remember,  in  all  my  reading,  to 
have  observed  more  than  two  couplets  of  verses  that 
have  been  written  in  this  figure ;  the  firK  are  thus 
quoted  by  Mr.  Dryden. 


The  other  are  in  French, 


But  we  need  not  go  further  than  the  letter  before 
us  for  examples  of  this  nature,  as  we  may  find  in  page 
the  eleventh,  *  Mankind  remains  convinced,  that  a 
(|ueen  possessed  of  all  the  virtues  requisite  to  bless  a 
nation,  or  make  a  private  family  happy,  sits  on  the 
throne.'  Is  this  panegyric  or  burlesque  \  To  see  so 
glorious  a  queen  celebrated  in  such  a  manner,  gives 
every  good  subject  a  secret  indigoation ;  and  looks 
like  Scarron's  character  of  the  great  Queen  Semira- 
mis,  who,  sayBtliatauthor,<  was  the  founder  of  Baby- 
lon, conqueror  of  the  Eaat*  and  an  excellent  house- 
wife.' 

The  third  subject  being  the  argumentative  part  of 
^his  letter,  I  shall  leave  till  another  occasion. 

voTi.  til-  n 
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No.  3.~THURSDAY,  Septbmbbr  38. 


'AVn  d{fiiMoribui  idii 


Tea^ut  eget  

VlRC 

• 

I  Was  once  talking  with  an  old  humdram  fellow^ 
and,  before  I  had  heard  his  story  out,  was  called  away 
by  business.  About  three  years  after  I  met  him 
again,  when  he  immediately  reassumed  the  thread  of 
his  story,  and  began  his  salutation  with,  ^  But,  Sir,  as 
I  was  telling  you.'  The  same  method  has  been  made 
tise  of  by  very  polite  writers ;  as,  in  particular,  the 
author  of  Don  Quixote,  who  inserts  several  novels  in 
his  works,  and,  after  a  parenthesis  of  about  a  dozen 
leaves,  returns  again  to  his  story.  Hudibras  has 
broke  off  the  Adventure  of  the  Bear  and  the  Fiddle. 
The  Tattler  has  frequently  interrupted  tlie  course  of 
a  lucubration,  and  taken  it  up  again  after  a  fortnight's 
respite  ;  as  the  Examiner,  who  is  capable  of  imitating 
bim  in  this  particular,  has  likewise  done. 

This  may  serve  as  an  apology  for  my  postponing 
the  examination  of  the  argumentative  part  of  the  Let- 
ter to  the  Examiner  to  a  further  day,  though  I  must 
confess,  this  was  occasioned  by  a  letter  which  I  re- 
ceived last  post.  Upon  opening  it,  I  found  it  to  con- 
tain a  very  curious  piece  of  antiquity,  which,  without 
preface  or  application,  was  introduced  as  follows. 

^  Alcibiades  was  a  man  of  wit  and  pleasure,  bred 
up  in  the  school  of  Socrates,  and  one  of  the  best  ora- 
tors of  his  age,  notwithstanding  he  lived  at  a  time 
when  learning  was  at  its  highest  pitch :  he  was  like- 
wise very  famous  for  his  military  exploitSi  having 
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gained  great  conquests  over  the  Lacedaemonians^  wh6 
had  formerly  been  the  confederates  of  his  countrymen 
against  the  great  king  of  Persia,  but  were  at  that 
time  in  alliance  with  the  Persians.  He  had  beefi 
once  so  far  misrepresented  and  traduced  by  the  malice 
of  his  enemies,  that  the  priests  cursed  him.  fiut> 
after  the  great  services  which  he  had  done  for  his 
country,  they  publicly  repealed  their  curses,  and 
changed  them  into  applauses  and  benedictions. 

<  Plutarch  tells  us,  in  the  life  of  Alcibiades,  that  one 
Taureas,  an  obscure  man,  contended  with  him  for  a 
eertain  prize,  which  was  to  be  conferred  by  vote ;  at 
which  time  each  of  the  competitors  recommended 
himself  to  the  Athenians  by  an  oration.  The  speech 
which  Alcibiades  made  on  that  occasion,  has  been 
lately  dbcovered  among  the  manuscripts  of  King's 
College  in  Cambridge  ;  and  communicated  to  mc  by 
my  learned  friend  Dr.  B  ley ;  who  tells  me,  that, 
by  a  marginal  note,  it  appears,  that  this  Taureas,  or, 
as  the  doctor  rather  chooses  to  call  him,  Toryas,  was 
an  Athenian  brewer.  This  speech  I  have  translated 
literally,  changing  very  little  in  it,  except  where  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  make  it  understood  by  an 
English  reader.     It  is  as  follows.' 

<<  Is  it  then  possible,  O  ye  Athenians,  that  I,  who 
hitherto  have  had  none  but  generals  to  oppose  me, 
must  now  have  an  artisan  for  my  antagonist  ?  That 
I,  who  have  overthrown  the  princes  of  Lacedaemon, 
must  now  see  myself  in  danger  of  being  defeated  by 
a  brewer  ?  What  will  the  world  say  of  the  goddess 
that  presides  over  you,  should  they  suppose  you  fol- 
low her  dictates  I  would  they  think  she  acted  like 
herself,  like  the  great  Minerva  ?  would  they  now  say, 
she  inspires  her  sons  with  yrisdom  I  or  would  they 
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not  rather  say,  she  has  a  second  time  chosen  owls  for 
her  &vourites  ?    But|  O  ye  men  of  Atliensi  what  has 
this  man  done  to  deserve  your  voices  ?  You  say  he  i» 
honest ;  I  believe  it*  and  therefore  he  shall  brew  for 
me.    You  say  he  is  assiduous  in  lus  calling :  and  is 
he  not  g^wn  rich  by  it  I    Let  him  have  your  custom, 
but  not  your  votes :  you  are  now  to  cast  your  eyes  on 
those  who  can  detect  the  artifices  of  the  common  enc- 
my,  that  can  disappoint  your  secret  foes  in  council, 
and  your  open  ones  in  the  field.    Let  it  not  avail  my 
competitor,  that  he  has  been  tapping  his  liquors,  while 
I  have  been  spilling  my  blood  ;  that  he  has  been  ga- 
thering hops  for  you,  while  I  have  been  reaping  lau- 
rels.    Have  I  not  borne  the  dust  and  heat  of  the  day, 
while  he  has  been  sweating  at  the  furnace  I  Behold 
tlicse  scars,  behold  this  wowid  which  still  bleeds  in 
your  service  ^  what  can  Taureas  show  you  of  this  na- 
ture ?     What  arc  his  marks  of  honour  ?    Has  he  any 
Other  wound  about  him,  except  the  accidental  scald- 
ings  of  his  wort,  or  bruises  from  tlie  tub  or  barrel  ? 
Let  it  not,  O  Athenians,  let  it  not  be  said,  that  your 
generals  have  conquered  themselves  into  your  dis- 
pleasure, and  lost  your  favour  by  gaining  you  victo- 
ries.    Shall  those  aclucvemcnts,  that  have  redeemed 
the  present  age  from  slavery,  be  undei*vaiued  by  those 
who  feel  tlie  benefits  of  them  ?     Shall  those  names, 
that  have  made  your  city  the  glory  of  the  wliole  earth, 
be  mentioned  in  it  witli  obloquy  and  detraction  I  Will 
not  your  posterity  blush  at  their  forefathers,  when 
thc;y  sliall  read  m  tlie  annals  of  their  country,  that 
Alcibiades,  in  tlic  90th  Olympiad,  after  having  con- 
quered the  Laccdxmonians,  and  recovered  Byzan- 
tium,  contended  for  a  prize  against  Taureas  the 
brewer  ?     The  competition  is  dishonourable,  the  <le- 
fc^t  would  bc&hamcful.   I  slwU  not,  however,  slaclMH 
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my  endeavours  for  the  security  of  my  country.    If 
she  is  ungrateful,  she  is  still  Athens.    On  the  con- 
trary, as  she  will  stand  more  in  need  of  defence,  when 
she  has  so  deg^enerate  a  people,  I  will  pursue  my  Tic- 
lories,  till  such  time  as  it  shall  be  out  of  your  power 
to  hurt  yourselves,  and  that  you  may  be  in  safety  even 
under  your  present  leaders.     But,  oh  !  thou  genius 
of  Athens,  whither  art  thou  fled  ?  where  is  now  the 
race  of  those  fi^lorious  spirits  that  perished  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Thermopylae,  and  fought  upon  the  plains  of 
Marathon  ?     Are  you  weary  of  conquering,  or  have 
you  forgotten  the  oath  which  you  took  at  Agraulos, 
<  That  you  would  look  upon  the  bounds  of  Attica  to 
be  those  soils  only  which  arc  incapable  of 'bearing 
wheat  and  barley,  vines  ancF  olives  ?'    Consider  your 
enemies,  the  Lacedxmonians ;  did  you  ever  hear  that 
they   preferred   a  coffee-man  to  Agcsilaus  ?     No ; 
though  their  generals  have  been  unfortunate,  though 
they  have  lost  several  battles,  though  they  have  not 
been  able  to  cope  with  the  troops  of  Athens,  which  I 
have  conducted ;  they  are  -comforted  and  condoled, 
nay  celebrated  and  extolled,  by  their  fellow-citizens. 
Their  generals  have  beein  received  with  honour  after 
'  heir  defeat,  yours  with  ignominy  after  conquest.  Are 
there  not  men  of  Taureas's  temper  and  character, 
who  tremble  in  their  hearts  at  the  name  of  the  great 
king  of  Persia  ?  who  have  lieen  against  entering  into 
a  Avar  with  him,  or  for  making  a  peace  upon  base  con- 
ditions ?  that  have  grudged  those  contributions  which 
have  set  our  country  at  the  head  of  all  the  govern- 
ments of  Greece  ?  that  would  dishonour  those  who 
have  raised  her  to  such  a  pitch  of  glory  ?  that  would 
betray  those  liberties  which  your  fathers  in  all  ages 
have  purchased  or  recovered  with  their  blood  ?  and 
would  persecute  your  feUow-citiBene  with  as  much 
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rigour  aud  fury^  as  of  late  years  we  have  attacked  the 
comnion  enemy  ?  I  shall  trouble  you  no  more,  O  ye 
men  of  Athens ;  you  know  my  actions,  let  my  anta- 
gonist relate  what  he  has  done  for  jrou.  Let  him  pro- 
duce his  vats  and  tubs,  in  opposition  to  the  heaps  of 
vms  and  standards  which  were  employed  against 
you,  and  which  I  have  wrested  out  of  the  hands  of 
your  enemies.  And  when  this  is  done,  let  him  be 
brought  into  the  field  of  election  U|>on  his  dray-cart ; 
and,  if  I  can  finish  my  conquest  sooner,  I  will  not  fail 
to  meet  him  there  in  a  triumphant  cliariot.  fiut,  O 
ye  gods  I  let  not  the  king  of  Persia  laugh  at  tlie  &11 
of  Alcibiades !  Let  him  not  say,  the  Athenians  have 
avenged  me  upon  their  own  generals ;  or  let  me  be 
rather  struck  dead  by  the  hand  of  a  Lacedaemonian, 
than  disgraced  by  the  voices  of  my  fellow^iUzent.''" 
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Sakt  ebquaiHm,  Nqrieidue  jwruiu. 

Sai  Li'sr. 

JUUDIBRAS  has  defined  nonsense,  as  Cowley  does 
wit,  by  negatives.  <  Nonsense,'  says  he,  '  is  that 
which  is  neither  true  nor  false.  These  two  great 
properties  of  nonsense,  which  are  always  essential  to 
it,  give  it  such  a  peculiar  advantage  over  all  other 
writings,  that  it  is  incapable  of  being  either  answered 
or  contradicted.  It  stands  upon  its  own  basis  like  a 
rock  of  adamant,  secured  by  its  natural  situatioa 
against  all  conquests  or  attacks.  There  is  no  one 
place  about  it  weaker  than  another,  to  favour  an  ene- 
my in  his  approachesL    The  major  and  the  minor  are. 
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ofequKl  strctigtit.  It*  questions  admit  of  no  repl^, 
and  its  assertions  are  not  to  be  iiivBlidaled.  A  man 
may  as  well  hope  to  distinguish  colours  in  the  midst 
of  darkness,  as  to  find  out  what  to  upprove  and  disap- 
prove in  nonsense  :  you  may  as  well  assault  an  armjr 
that  is  buried  in  intrenchmcnts.  If  it  affirms  any 
thlii(j,  you  cannot  lay  hold  of  it  j  or  if  it  denies,  you 
cannot  confute  it.  In  a  word,  there  are  g<%ater 
depths  and  obscurities,  greater  intricacies  and  per- 
plexities, in  an  dmborate  and  well-written  piece  of 
nonsense,  than  in  the  most  abstruse  and  profound 
tract  oF  schoolKlivinity.' 

After  this  short  panegyric  upon  nonsense,  wliicb 
may  appear  as  extravagant  to  an  ordinary  reader  as 
Erasmus's  Encomium  of  Fojly,  I  must  here  solemnly 
protest,  that  I  have  not  done  it  to  curry  favour  witb 
my  antagonist,  or  to  reflect  any  praise  in  an  oblique 
manner  upon  the  Letter  to  the  Examiner :  I  have  no 
private  coiisideraiions  to  warp  me  in  this  controversy, 
since  my  first  entering  upon  it.  But  before  I  proceed 
Any  farther,  because  it  may  be  of  great  use  to  me  in 
this  dispute,  to  htaie  the  wliole  nature  of  nonsense ; 
and  bcc.-.uac  it  is  a  subject  entirely  new,  I  must  take 
lioticu  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  it,  viz.  high  noir- 
sense  and  low  nonsense. 

Low  nonsense  is  tlie  talent  of  a  cold,  phlegmatic 
temper,  that,  in  a  poor  dispirited  style,  creeps  along 
servilely  through  darkness  and  confusion.  A  writer 
of  this  complexion  gropes  his  way  softly  amongst  self- 
conti'adictions,  and  grovels  in  absurdities. 


He  has  neither  wit  nor  sense,  and  pretends  to  none. 

On  the  contrary,  your  high  nonsense  blusters  and 

makes  a  noise,  it  stalks  upon  hard  words,  and  rattiM 
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through  polysyllables.  It  is  loud  and  soDorous, 
smooth  and  periodical.  It  has  something  in  it  like 
manliness  and  force,  and  mfikcs  one  think  of  the  name 
6[  Sir  Hercules  Nonsense  in  the  play  called  the  Nest 
of  Fools.  In  a  word,  your  high  nonsense  has  a  majes- 
tic appearance,  and  wears  a  most  tremendous  garb, 
like  Esop's  ass  clothed  in  a  lion's  skin. 

When  Aristotle  lay  upon  his  death-bed,  and  was 
asked  whom  he  would  appoint  for  his  successor  in  his 
school,  two  of  his  scholars  being  candidates  for  it ;  he 
called  for  two  different  sorts  of  wine,  and  by  the  cha- 
racter which  he  gave  of  them,  denoted  the  different 
qualities  and  perfections  that  showed  theroselvcsinthe 
style  and  writing  of  each  of  the  competitors.  As  ra- 
tional writings  have  been  represented  by  vfine^  1  shall 
represent  those  kinds  of  writings  we  are  now  speaking 
of,' by  tmall  beer, 

I^w  nonsense  is  like  that  in  the  barrel,  which  is  al- 
together flat,  tasteless,  and  insipid.  High  nonsense  is 
tike  that  in  the  bottle,  which  has,  in  reality,  no  more 
strength  and  spirit  than  the  other,  but  frets,  and  flics, 
and  bounces,  and  by  tlic  help  of  a  little  wind  tliat  is 
got  into  it,  imitates  the  passions  of  a  much  nobler  li- 
quor. 

We  meet  with  a  low  grovelling  nonsense  in  every 
Grub-street  production  ;  but  I  think  there  are  none  of 
our  present  writers  who  have  hit  the  sublime  in  non- 
sense, besides  Dr.  S  ■  ■  ■!  in  divinity,  and  the  au- 
thor of  this  letter  in  politics ;  between  whose  charac- 
ters in  their  respective  professions  there  seems  to  be 
a  very  nice  resemblance. 

There  is  still  another  qualiflcation  in  nonsense 
which  I  must  not  pass  over,  being  that  which  gives  it 
the  last  finishing  and  perfection,  and  eminently  disco- 
wrs  itself  in  the  Letter  to  the  £xamincr.-*^«This  i^^ 
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iHien  an  author,  without  any  meaning^,  seems  to  have 
it ;  and  so  imposes  upon  us  by  the  sound  and  ranging 
of  his  wordst  that  one  is  apt  to  fimcy  they  signily 
something.    Any  one  who  reads  this  letter^  as  he  goes 
through  it,  will  He  under  the  same  delusion ;  but  after 
havir.g  read  it,  let  him  consider  what  he  has  learnt 
from  it,  and  he  will  immediately  discover  the  deceit. 
I  ^id  not,  indeed,  at  first  imagine  there  was  in  it  such 
a  jargon  of  ideas,  such  an  inconsistency  of  notions, 
such  a  confusion  of  particles,  that  rather  puKslc  thaa 
connect  the  sense,  which,  in  some  places,  he  seems  to 
have  aimed  at,  as  I  found  upon  my  nearer  perusal  of 
it :  nevertheless,  as  nobody  writes  a  book  without- 
meaning  something,  though  he  may  not  have  the  fit- 
culty  of  writing  consequentially,  and  expressing  his 
meaning;  I  think  I  have,  with  a  great  deal  of  attention 
and  difficulty,  found  out  what  this  gentleman  would 
say,  had  he  the  gift  of  utterance.    The  system  of  his 
politics,  when  disembroiled  and  cleared  of  all  those 
incoherences  and  independent  matters  that  are  woven 
into  this  motley  piece,  will  be  as  follows.  The  conduct 
of  the  late  ministry  is  considered  first  of  all  in  respect 
to  foreign  affairs,  and  secondly,  to  domestic  t  As  to 
the  first,  he  tells  us,  that, '  the  motives  which  engaged 
Britain  in  the  present  war,  were  both  wise  and  gene- 
rous ;'  so  that  the  ministry  is  cleared  as  to  tliat  parti- 
cular. These  nioiives,  he  tells  us,^were  to  restore  the 
Spanish  monarchy  to  the  house  of  Austria,  and  tore- 
gain  a  barrier  for  I  lolland.    The  last  of  these  two  mo- 
tives,* he  says,  « was  eflfectually  answered  by  the  re- 
duction of  the  Netherlands  in  tlie  year  1 706,  or  might 
have  been  so  by  the  concessions  which  it  is  notorious 
that  the  enemy  offered.'  So  that  the  mhiistry  are  here 
blamed  for  not  contenting  themselves  with  tlie  barrier 
they  had  gained  in  th«  year  1 706,  nor  with  the  conccii;. 

o  2 
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sious  which  the  enemy  then  offered.  The  other  ni6- 
tiye  of  our  entering  into  the  war,  viz.  ^  The  restoring 
the  Spanish  monarchy  to  the  House  of  Austria,'  he 
tells  us,  ^  remained  still  in  its  full  foixe  ;  and  we  were 
ioldy  says  he,  ^  that  though  the  barrier  of  Holland  was 
secured,  the  trade  of  Britain,  and  the  balance  of  pow- 
er in'Europc,  would  be  still  precarious :  Spain,  there- 
fore, must  be  conquered.'  He  then  loses  himself  in 
matter  foreign  to  his  purpose :  but  what  he  endea- 
vours, in  the  sequel  of  his  discourse,  is  to  show,  that 
we  have  not  taken  the  proper  method  to  recover  the 
Spanish  monarchy  ;  <  tliat  the  whole  stress  of  the  war 
has  been  wantonly  Isdd  where  France  is  best  able  to 
k^ep  us  at  bay ;'  that  the  French  king  has  made  it  im- 
possible for  himself  to  give  up  Spain,  and  that  tlie 
Duke  of  Anjou  has  made  it  as  impossible  for  us  to 
conquer  it :  nay,  <  that,  instead  of  regaining  Spain  wc 
shall  find  the  Duke  of  Anjou  in  a  condition  to  pay  tlic 
debt  of  gratitude,  and  support  the  grand-£uhcr  in  his 
declining  years,  by  whose  arms  in  the  days  of  his  iji- 
fancy  he  was  upheld.'  He  tlien' intimates  to  us,  that 
the  Dutch  and  the  emperor  will  be  so  very  well  satib- 
fied  with  what  they  have  already  conquered,  that  tlicy 
may  probably  leave  the  House  of  Bourbon  in  ihc  quicu 
possession  of  the  Spanish  monarchy. 

This  sti*angc  huddle  of  politics  iias  been  so  fullv 
answered  by  General  Stanho|>c,  that,  if  the  autlior  ha«i 
delayed  the  publisliing  of  his  letter  but  a  fortnight,  the 
world  would  have  been  deprived  of  that  clabomte  pro- 
duction. Notwithstandin)^  all  that  the  French  kin^, 
or  the  Duke  of  Anjou  have  been  able  to  do,  notwilJi- 
standing  the  feeble  efforts  wc  have  made  in  Spain,  not- 
withstanding <tlie  little  care  the  emperor  takes  to  sup- 
port king  Charles,'  notwithstanding  the  Dutch  might 
have  been  contented  <  with  a  larger  and  better  country 
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Ihan  their  own,  already  conquered  for  them/  thatTicto^ 
rious  general)  at  the  head  of  English  and  Dutch  forces^ 
in  conjunction  with  those  of  the  emperor,  has  wrested 
Spain  out  of  the  hands  of  the  House  of  Bourbon ;  and 
added  the  conquest  of  Navarre,  Milan,  Naples,  Sicily, 
-Majorca,  Minorca,  and  Sardinia.  Such  a  wonderful 
series  of  victories,  and  those  astonishing  returns  of  in- 
gratitude, which  they  have  met  with,  appear  both 
of  them  rather  like  dreams  than  realities :  they  puzzle 
and  confound  the  present  age,  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
they  will  not  be  believed  by  posterity.  Will  the  tri- 
fling author  of  this  letter  say,  that  the  ministry  did  not 
apply  tlieinsclves  to  the  reduction  of  Spain,  when  the 
whole  kingdom  was  twice  conquered  in  their  admin- 
istration I  The  letter-writer  says,  <  that  tlie  Dutch  had 
gained  a  good  barrier  after  the  battle  of  Ramillies  in 
the  year  1706.'  But  1  would  fain  ask  him,  whether 
he  thinks  Antwerp  and  Brussels,  Ghent  and  Bruges, 
could  be  thought  a  strong  barrier,  or  that  those  im- 
portant conquests  did  not  want  several  towns  and  forts 
to  cover  them  ?  But  it  seems  our  great  general  on 
that  side  has  done  more  for  us  than  we  expected  of 
him,  and  made  the  barrier  too  impregnable.  <  But,* 
says  the  letter- writer,  *  the  stress  of  the  war  was  laid 
in  the  wrong  place :'  but  if  the  laying  the  stress  of  the 
war  in  the  Low  Countries  drew  thither  the  whole 
strength  of  France ;  if  it  weakened  Spain,  and  left  it 
exposed  to  an  equal  force ;  if  France,  without  being 
pressed  on  this  side,  could  have  assisted  the  Duke  of 
Anjou  with  a  numerous  army ;  and  iff  by  the  advan- 
tage of  the  situation,  it  could  have  sent  and  maintain* 
ed  in  Spain  ten  regiments,  with  as  little  trouble  and 

• 

expense  as  England  could  two  regiments ;  every  im- 
partial judge  would  think  that  the  stress  of  the  war 

hfis  been  hud  in  the  right  place., 
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The  author  of  this  confused  disserution  on  foreign 
affairs  would  fain  make  us  believe,  that  England  has 
gained  nothing  by  tliese  conquests,  and  put  us  out  of 
humour  with  our  chief  allies,  the  emperor  and  the 
Dutch.  He  tells  us,  <  they  hoped  England  would 
have  been  taken  care  of,  after  having  secured  a  bar- 
rier for  Holland ;'  as  if  England  were  not  taken  care 
of  by  this  very  securing  a  barrier  for  Ilolland,  which 
has  always  been  looked  upon  as  our  bulwark,  or,  as 
Mr.  Waller  expresses  it,  our  ^  outguard  on  the  conti- 
nent ;'  and  which,  if  it  had  fallen  into  die  hands  of  the 
French,  would  have  made  France  more  strong  by  sea 
than  all  Europe  beshles.  Has  not  England  been  ta* 
ken  care  of  by  gaining  a  new  mart  in  Flanders,  by 
opening^ our  trade  into  the  I^evant,  by  securing  ports 
for  us  in  Gibralter,  Minorca,  and  Naples,  and  by  that 
happy  prospect  we  have  of  renewing  that  great  branch 
of  our  commerce  into  Spain,  which  will  be  of  more 
advantage  to  England  than  any  conquest  we  can  make 
of  towns  and  provinces  ?  Not  to  mention  the  demo- 
lishing of  Dunkirk,  which  we  were  in  a  fair  way  of  ob- 
taining during  the  last  parliament,  and  which  we  never 
so  much  as  proposed  to  ourselves  at  our  first  enga- 
ging in  this  war. 

As  for  this  author's  aspersions  of  the  Dutch  and 
Germans,  I  have  sometimes  wondered  that  he  has 
not  been  complained  of  for  it  to  the  secretaiy  of 
state.  Had  not  he  been  looked  upon  as  an  insignifi- 
cant scnbblcr,  he  must  have  occasioned  remon- 
strances and  memorials  :  such  national  injuries  arc 
not  to  be  put  up  with,  but  when  the  offender  is  below 
resentment.  This  puts  me  in  mind  of  an  honest 
Scotchman,  who,  as  he  was  walking  along  the  streets 
of  London,  heard  one  calling  out  after  him,  Scot,  Scoty 
and  casting  fortlii  in  a  clamorous  manner,  a  gceat 
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deal  of  opprobrious  lan^age  agunst  that  ancknt 
nUion :  Sawney  turned  about  in  a  great  pasuoDt  and 
fiiund,  to  his  aurpriac,  that  the  penon  who  abuaed 
him  wai  a  saucy  parrot  that  hung  up  not  br  from 
iiim  in  a  cage  ;  upon  which  be  clapped  his  hind  to 
his  sword,  and  told  him,  were  he  man  as  be  was  a 
green  goose,  he  would  hare  run  him  through  the 
wemb. 

The  next  head  our  politician  goes  upon,  relates  to 
our  domestic  afiiurs ;  where  I  am  extremely  at  a  loss 
to  know  what  he  would  be  at  i  all  that  I  can  gather 
from  iiim  is,  that  '  tho  queen  had  griered  her  sub- 
jects, in  making  choice  of  such  men  tor  her  minia- 
lera  as  railed  the  nation  to  a  greater  pitch  of  glwy 
than  ever  it  was  in  the  daya  of  our  fbrelathers,  or 
than  any  other  nation  in  theao  our  days.* 
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Funrt  jam  nm  letlm  fit. 

Maitiau 

^T  C  live  in  a  nation  where,  at  present,  titere  iv 
scarce  a  unglc  head  tliat  docs  not  teem  with  politics. 
The  whole  island  is  peopled  with  statesmen,  and  not 
unlike  Trinculo's  kingdom  of  viceroys.  Every  man 
has  contrived  a  scheme  of  government  for  the  bene- 
fit of  his  fellow-subjects,  wlucb  tbey  may  follow  and 

After  this  short  preface,  by  which,  as  an  English- 
man,  I  lay  in  my  claim  to  be  a  politician ;  I  shall  en- 
ter on  my  discoimc. 
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The  chief  point  that  hat  puszled  the  freeholders 
of  Great-Britalii}  as  well  as  all  those  that  pay  scot 
and  lot,  for  about  these  six  months  last  past*  is  this, 
whether  they  would  rather  be  goirerned  by  a  prince 
that  is  ob]igedi>y  laws  to  be  good  and  gracious,  just 
and  upright,  a  friend,  father,  and  a  defender  of  his 
people ;  or  by  one,'  who,  if  he  pleases,  may  drive 
away  or  plunder,  imprison  or  kill,  without  opposition 
or  resistance.  Tbia  is  the  true  state  of  the  contro- 
yersy  relating  to  passive  obedience  and  non-resist- 
ance. For  1  must  observe,  that  the  advocates  for 
this  doctrine  have  stated  the  case  in  the  softest  and 
most  palatable  terms  that  it  will  bear :  and,  we  very 
well  know,  that  there  is  great  art  in  moulding  a  ques- 
tion :  and  that  many  a  motion  will  pass  with  a  ncnrine 
contradicrnte  in  some  words,  that  would  have  been 
as  unanimously  rejected  in  otliers.  Passive  obedi- 
ence and  non-resistance  are  of  a  mild|  gentle^  and 
meek -spirited  soimd  :  they  have  respect  but  to  one 
«idc  of  the  relation  between  the  sovereign  and  the 
subject,  and  are  apt  to  fill  the  mind  with  no  other 
ideas  but  those  of  peace,  tranquillity,  and  resigna- 
tion. To  show  this  doctrine  in  those  black  and  odious 
colours  that  are  natural  to  it,  wc  shall  consider  it 
witli  regard  to  the  prince  as  well  as  to  the  people: 
the  question  will  then  take  another  turn,  and  it  will 
not  be  debated  whether  rcsbtance  may  be  lawful,  or 
whether  we  may  take  up  arms  against  our  prince ;  but 
whether  the  English  form  of  government  be  a  tyran- 
ny or  a  limited  monarchy  ?  whether  our  prince  be 
obliged  by  our  constitution  to  act  according  to  law, 
or  whether  he  be  arbitrary  and  despotical* 

It  is  impossible  to  state  the  measures  of  obedience^ 
without  settling  the  extent  of  fiower  ;  or  to  describe 
the  9ubjecty  without  defining  the  kinf.    An  arbitrary 
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prince  is,  in  justice  and  equity,  the  master  of  a  non- 
resisting  people ;  for,  where  the  power  is  uncircum- 
Bcribed,  the  obedience  ought  to  be  unlimited.  Pas- 
sive  obedience  an4  non-resistance  are  the  dudes  of 
Turks  and  Indians,  who  have  no  laws  above  tlic  will 
of  a  Gi*aiid  Seignior  or  a  Mogul.  The  same  power 
which  those  princes  enjoy  in  their  respective  govern- 
ments, belongs  to  tlie  legislative  body  in  our  consti- 
tution, and  that  for  the  same  reason ;  because  no  bo- 
dy of  men  is  subject  to  laws,  or  can  be  controlled  by 
them,  who  have  the  authority  of  maldng,  altering,  or 
repealing,  whatever  laws  they  shall  think  lit.  Were 
our  legislature  vested  in  the  person  of  our  prince,  he 
might  doubtless  wind  and  turn  our  constitution  at  his 
pleasure  ;  he  might  shape  our  government  to  his  fan- 
cy. In  a  word,  he  might  oppress,  persecute,  or  de- 
stroy, and  no  man  say  to  him,  what  dost  thou  ? 

If,  therefore,  we  would  rightly  consuder  our  form 
of  government,  we  should  discover  the  proper  mea- 
sures of  our  duty  and  obedience ;  which  can  never 
rise  too  high  to  our  sovereign,  whilst  he  maintains 
us  in  those  rights  and  liberties  we  were  bom  to.  But 
to  say  tliat  we  have  rights  which  we  ought  not  to 
vindicate  and  assert ;  that  liberty  and  property  are 
ihc  birlh-right  of  the  English  nation,  but  that  if  a 
prince  invades  them  by  violent  and  illegal  methods, 
wc  must  upon  no  pretence  resist,  but  remain  altoge- 
ther passive ;  nay,  that  in  such  a  case  we  must  ail 
lose  our  live^  unjustly  ratlier  than  defend  them  :  this, 
I  say,  is  to  confound  governments,  and  to  join  things 
together  that  are  wholly  repugnant  in  their  natures  ; 
since  it  Is  plain,  that  such  a  passive  subjection,  such 
an  uncondidonal  obedience,  can  be  only  due  to  an  ar- 
ifitrary  prince  or  to  a  legislative  body. 
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Were  these  smooth  ensnaring  terms  rightly  ex- 
plained to  the  people,  and  the  controversy  of  non- 
resistance  set  in  its  just  light,  we  should  have  want- 
ed many  thousands  of  hands  to  some  late  addresses. 
I  would  fain  know  what  freeholder  in  England  would 
have  subscribed  the  following  address,  had  it  been 
offered  to  him  ;  or  whether  her  majesty,  who  values 
the  rights  of  her  subjects  as  much  as  lier  own  prero- 
gative, would  not  have  been  very  much  offended  at 
it  ?  and  yet,  I  will  appeal  to  the  reader,  if  tliis  has 
not  been  tlie  sense  of  many  addresses,  when  taken 
out  of  several  artificial  qualifying  expressions,  and 
exposed  m  their  true  and  genuine  light* 

<<  Madam, 
<'  It  is  with  unspeakable  grief  of  heart,  that  we 
hear  a  set  of  men  daily  preaching  up  among  us,  that 
pernicious  and  danmabic  doctrine  of  self-preserva- 
tion ;  and  boldly  affirming,  as  well  in  their  public 
writings,  as  their  private  discourses,  that  it  is  lawful 
to  resist  a  tyrant,  and  take  up  arms  in  defence  of 
Jieir  lives  and  liberties.  We  have  the  utmost  hor- 
ror and  detestation  of  these  diabolical  principles,  that 
may  induce  your  people  to  rise  up  in  vindi<:at]on  of 
their  rights  and  freedoms,  whenever  a  wicked  prince 
shall  make  use  of  his  royal  authority  to  subvert 
them.  We  are  astonished  at  the  bold  and  impious  at- 
tempts of  those  men,  who,  under  the  reign  of  the 
be^t  of  sovereigns,  would  avow  such  dangerous  te- 
nets as  may  secure  them  under  the  worst.  We  are 
resolved  to  beat  down  and  discountenance  these  sedi- 
tious notions,  as  being  altogether  republican,  Jesuiti- 
cal, and  conformable  to  the  practice  of  our  rebellious 
forefathers ;  who,  in  all  ages,  at  an  infinite  expense 
of  blood  and  treasure,  asserted  their  rights  and  pro- 
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perties)  and  consulted  the  good  of  their  posterity  by 
resistance,  arms,  and  pitched  battles,  to  the  great 
trouble  and  disquiet  of  their  lawful  prince.  Wc  do, 
therefore,  in  the  most  humble  and  dutiful  manner, 
solemnly  protest  and  declare,  that  we  will  never  re- 
sist a  sovereign  that  shall  think  fit  to  destroy  our 
Magna  Charta,  or  invade  those  rights  and  liberties 
which  those  traitors  procured  for  us ;  but  will  ven- 
ture our  lives  and  fortunes  against  such  of  our  fel- 
low-subjects who  think  they  may  stand  up  in  defence 
of  them." 

It  happens  very  unluckily,  that  there  is  something 
so  supple  and  insinuating  in  tliis  absurd  unnatu- 
nd  doctrine,  as  makes  it  extremely  agreeable  to  a 
prince's  ear :  for  which  reason  the  publishers  of  it 
-have  always  been  the  favourites  of  weak  kings. 
Even  those  who  have  no  inclination  to  do  hurt  to 
others,  says  the  famous  satirist,  would  have  the  fiov' 
er  of  doing  it  if  they  pleased.  Honest  men,  who  tell 
their  sovereigns  what  they  expect  from  them,  and 
what  obedience  they  shall  be  always  ready  to  pay 
them,  are  not  upon  an  equal  foot  with  such  base  and 
abject  flatterers ;  and  are  therefore  always  in  danger 
of  being  the  last  in  the  royal  favour.  Nor,  indeed, 
would  that  be  unreasonable,  if  the  professors  of  non- 
resistance  and  passive  obedience  would  stand  to  their 
principle ;  but,  instead  of  that,  we  see  they  never 
fail  to  exert  themselves  against  an  arbitrary  power, 
and  to  cast  off  the  oppression  when  they  feel  the 
weight  of  it.  Did  they  not,  in  the  late  revolution, 
rise  up  unanimously  with  those  who  always  declared 
their  subjection  to  be  conditional,  and  their  obedienco 
limited  f  And,  very  lately,  when  their  queen  had  of- 
fended them  in  nothing  but  by  the  promotion  of  a 
fcvr  great  men  to  posts  of  trust  and  honour,  who  had 
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distinguished  themselves  by  their  moderaiiou  and  hu- 
nanitjr  to  all  their  fellow-subjects,  what  was  the  be- 
haviour of  these  men  of  meek  and  resig;ned  princi- 
ples I  Did  not  the  Church  Memorial,  which  they 
all  applauded  and  cried  up  as  the  language  and  senti- 
ments of  their  party,  tell  H.  M.  that  it  would  not  be 
safe  for  her  to  rely  upon  their  doctrines  of  pasuvc 
obedience  and  non-resistance,  for  thtft  ^  nature  might 
rebel  against  principles  ?'  Is  not  this,  in  plain  terms, 
that  they  will  only  practise  non-resistance  to  a  prince 
that  pleases  them,  and  passive  obedience  when  tliey 
suffer  nothing  ?  I  remember  one  of  the  rabble  in 
(Edipus,  when  he  is  upbraided  with  his  rebellions  and 
asked  by  the  prophet  if  he  had  not  taken  an  oath  to 
be  loyal,  falls  a  scratching  his  head,  and  tells  hira^ 
why  yes,  truly,  he  had  taken  such  an  oath,  <  but  k 
was  a  hard  thing  that  an  oath  should  be  a  man's  mas- 
ter/ This  is,  in  eifect,  the  language  of  the  church 
in  the  above-mentioned  Memorial.  Men  of  tbeio 
soft,  peaceable  dispositions,  in  times  of  prosperiur, 
put  me  in  mind  of  Kirkc's  Iambs ;  for  that  was  the 
name  he;  usi:(l  to  (^ivc  his  drajpoiis  that  hud  signal- 
ized 1 1 iciu selves  above  the  rest  of  the  army  by  many 
military  achievements  among  their  own  countrymen. 
There  arc  two  or  three  fatal  consequences  of  this 
doctrine,  wliich  I  cannot  forbear  pointing  out.  The 
first  of  which  is,  that  it  has  a  natural  tendency  to 
make  a  good  king  a  very  bad  one.  When  a  man  is 
lold  he  may  do  wliat  he  pleases  with  impunity,  he 
will  be  less  careful  and  cautious  of  doing  what  he 
should  do,  than  a  man  who  is  influenced  by  fear^  as 
well  as  by  other  motives,  to  virtue.  It  was  a  saying 
of  Thales,  the  wise  Milesian,  <  That  of  all  wild 
beasts,  a  tyrant  is  the  worst,  and  of  all  tame  beasts,  a 
fatterer.'    They  do,  indeed,  naturally  beget  one  an- 
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•ther,  and  always  exist  together.  Persuade-a  prince 
that  he  is  irresistible,  and  he  will  take  care  not  to  let 
ao  glorious  an  attribute  lie  dead  and  useless  by  him. 
An  arbitrary  power  has  something  so  great  in  it,  that 
he  must  be  more  than  man  who  is  endowed  with  its 
but  never  exerts  it. 

This  consequence  of  the  doctrine  I  have  been 
speakuig  of,  is  very  often  a  ftstal  one  to  the  people ; 
there  is  another  which  is  no  less  destructive  to  the 
prince.  A  late  unfortunate  king  very  visibly  owed 
his  ruin  to  it.  He  relied  upon  the  assurances  of  his 
people^  that  they  would  never  resist  him  upon  any 
pretence  whatsoever,  and  accordingly  began  to  act 
like  a  king  who  was  not  under  the  restndnt  of  lawst 
ky  dispensing  with  them,  and  taking  on  him  that 
power  which  was  vested  in  the  whole  legislative  body. 
And  what  was  the  dreadful  end  of  such  a  proceeding  ? 
It  is  too  fresh  in  every  body's  memory.  Thus  is  a 
prince  corrupted  by  the  professors  of  this  doctrine, 
and  afterwards  betrayed  by  them.  The  same  per- 
sons are  the  actors,  both  in  the  temptation  and  the 
punishment.  They  assure  him  they  will  never  resist, 
but  retain  their  obedience  under  the  utmost  suffer- 
ing^ :  he  tries  tliem  in  a  few  instances,  and  is  de- 
posed by  them  for  his  credulity. 

I  remember  at  the  beginning  of  King  James's 
reign,  the  Quakers  presented  an  address  which  gave 
great  offence  to  the  high-churchmen  of  those  times. 
But,  notwithstanding  the  uncourtliness  of  their  phra- 
ses, tlic  sense  was  very  honest.  The  address  was  as 
follows,  to  the  best  of  my  memory,  for  I  then  took 
great  notice  of  it ;  and  may  serve  as  a  counterpart  to 
the  foregoing  one. 

^'  Thkse  are  to  testify  to  thee  our  sorrow  for  o\U 
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friend  Charles^  whom  we  hope  thou  wilt  fellow  u 
every  thing  that  is  good. 

<<  We  hear  that  thou  art  not  of  the  religion  of  the 
land  any  more  than  we,  andy  therefore,  may  reasona- 
hly  expect  that  tliou  wilt  give  ua  the  same  liberty  that 
thou  takest  thyself. 

^  We  hope  that  in  this,  and  all  things  else,  thou 
wilt  promote  the  good  of  thy  peoplei  which  will  oblige 
us  to  pray  that  thy  reign  over  ua  may  bo  long  and 
prosperous.*' 


Had  all  King  Jameses  subjects  addressed  him  witk 
the  same  integrity,  ho  had,  in  all  probahilityi  sat  upoQ 
his  throne  till  death  had  removed  him  from  it. 
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Kagit  ilUflacml  fum  ftmi  tmatm. 

1  Havk  lately  b««n  -nrj  much  teued  with  ihe 
thought  of  Mrs.  Anne  P&^i  and  the  memoiy  of  those 
many  cruelties  which  I  aufrered  front  that  obdurate 
bit  one.  Mrs.  Anne  wai,  in  a  particular  manner, 
very  fond  of  china-ware,  against  which  I  had  unfor- 
tunately declared  my  aTersion.  I  do  not  know  but 
this  waa  the  firat  occasion  of  her  coldnesa  towards  no, 
which  makes  me  sick  atthe  very  ughtofachina-diah 
ever  Nnce.  This  is  the  best  introduction  I  can  make 
for  my  present  discourse,  which  may  serve  to  fill  up  a 
gap  till  I  am  more  at  leisure  to  resume  the  thread  of 
my  amours. 

Ther;  are  no  inclinations  in  women  which  more 
surprise  me  than  their  passions  for  chalk  and  china. 
The  firsi  of  these  maladies  wears  out  in  a  little  dme  ; 
but  when  a  woman  is  visited  with  the  second,  it  gene- 
rally takes  possession  of  her  for  life.  China  vessels 
are  playthings  Car  women  of  all  ages.  An  old  lady  of 
fourscore  shall  be  ss  busy  in  cleaning  an  Indian  man- 
darin, as  her  great  grand-daughter  is  in  dressing  her 
baby. 
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The  common  way  of  purchasing  such  trifles,  if  I 
may  believe  my  female  informers,  is  by  exchanging 
old  suits  of  clothes  for  this  brittle  ware.    The  potters 
of  china  have,  it  seems,  their  factors  at  this  distance, 
who  retail  out  their  several  manufactures  for  cast 
clothes  and  superannuated  garments.     I  have  known 
an  old  petticoat  metamorphosed  into  a  punch-bowl, 
and  a  pair  of  breeches  into  a  tea-pot.     For  this  rea- 
son my  friend  Tradewell,  in  the  city,  calls  his  great 
room,  that  is  nobly  furnished  out  with  china,  his  wife's 
wardrobe.    '  In  yonder  comer,'  says  he,  ^  are  above 
twenty  suits  of  clothes,  and  on  that  scrutoire  above  a 
hundred  yards  of  furbclowed  silk.    You  cannot  ima- 
gine how  many  night-gowns,  stays,  and  mantuaa,  went 
to  the  raising  of  that  pyramid.    The  worst  of  it  is,' 
says  he,  ^  a  suit  of  clothes  is  not  suffered  to  last  its 
time,  tliat  it  may  be  the  more  vendible ;  so  that  in 
reality  this  is  but  a  more  dexterous  way  of  picking 
the  husband's  pocket,  who  is  often  purchasing  a  great 
vase  of  china,  when  he.  fancies  that  he  is  buying  a 
fine  head,  or  a  silk  gown  for  his  wife.'    There  is  like- 
wise anotlier  inconvenience  in  tliis  female  passion  for 
china,  namely,  that  it  administers  to  them  great  wrath 
and  SOI  row.      How  much  anger  and  affliction  are 
produced  daily  in  the  hearts  of  my  dear  country- 
women, by  the  breach  of  this  fi*ail  furniture  !     Some 
of  them  pay  half  their  servant's  wages  in  china  frag- 
ments, which  their  carelessness  has  produced.    <  If 
thou  hast  a  piece  of  earthen-ware,  consider,'  says 
Epictetus,  <  that  it  is  a  piece  of  earthen-ware,  and 
very  easy  and  obnoxious  to  be  broken :  be  not,  there- 
fore, so  void  of  reason  as  to  be  angry  or  grieved  when 
this  comes  to  pass.'    In  order,  tlicrefore,  to  exempt 
my  fair  readers  from  such  additional  and  supernume- 
rary calamities  of  life,  I  would  advise  them  to  forbcm- 
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dealing  in  these  perishable  commodities,  till  such 
time  as  they  arc  ptulosophera  enough  to  keep,  their 
temper  at  the  fail  of  a  teB'pot,  or  a  china-cup.  I  shall 
brther  i-ccommcnd  to  their  serious  consideration 
these  three  particulars  ;  First,  that  all  china-ware  is 
of  a  weak  and  transitory  nature.  Secondly,  tliat  the 
fashion  of  it  is  changeable  :  and,  Thirdly,  that  it  is  of 
no  use.  And  first,  of  the  fii-at:  the  fragility  of  china 
is  sucli  as  a  reasonable  being  ought  by  no  means  to 
set  his  heart  upon,  though,  at  the  same  time,  I  am 
afraid  I  may  cotnplain,  with  Seneca,  on  the  like  occa- 
uon,  that  this  very  consideration  recommends  them 
lo  our  choice  ;  our  luxurj-  being  grown  wanton,  that 
this  kind  of  treasure  becomes  the  more  valuable,  the 
more  easily  we  may  be  deprived  of  it,  and  that  it  re- 
ceives a  price  from  its  brittleness.  There  ia  a  kind 
of  ostentation  in  wealth,  which  sets  the  possessors  of 
it  upon  distinguishing  themselves  in  those  things 
where  it  is  hai-d  for  tlic  poor  to  follow  them-  Fov 
this  reason  I  have  often  wondered  that  our  Iftdics  have 
not  taken  pleasure  in  cgg-shelli,  especially  in  those 
which  are  curiously  stained  and  streaked,  uid  which 
are  ao  very  tender,  that  they  require  the  nicest  hand 
to  hold  without  breaking  them.  But  as  If  the  brittle- 
ness of  this  ware  were  not  sufficient  to  make  it  costly, 
the  very  fashion  of  it  is  changeable,  which  brings  me 
to  my  second  particular. 

It  may  chance  that  a  piece  of  china  may  survive  all 
those  accidents  to  which  it  is  by  nature  liable,  and  last 
for  some  years,  if  rightly  situated  and  taken  care  of. 
To  remedy,  therefore,  this  inconvenience,  it  is  so  or* 
dered,  that  tlie  shape  of  it  shall  grow  unfashionable, 
which  makes  new  supplies  always  necessary,  and  fur- 
nishes employment  for  Hfc  to  women  of  great  and 
generous  souls,  who  cannot  live  out  of  the  mode.    I 
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myself  remember  when  there  were  few  china  vessels 
to  be  seen  that  held  more  than  a  dish  of  coffee  ;  but. 
their  size  is  so  gradually  enlarged,  that  there  are 
many  at  present,  which  are  capable  of  holding  half  a 
hogshead.  The  fashion  of  the  tea-cup  is  also  greatly 
altered,  and  has  run  through  a  wonderful  variety  of 
colour,  shape,  and  size. 

But,  in  the  last  place,  china-ware  is  of  no  use. 
Who  would  not  laugh  to  see  a  smith's  shop  furnished 
with  anvils  and  hammers  of  china  ?  the  furniture  of  a 
lady's  favourite  room  is  altogether  as  absurd :  you 
see  jars  of  a  prodigious  capacity  that  arc  to  hold 
nothing.  I  have  seen  horses  and  herds  of  cattle  in 
this  fine  sort  of  porcelain,  not  to  mention  tlie  several 
Chinese  ladies,  who,  perhaps,  are  naturally  enough 
represented  in  these  frail  materials. 

Did  our  women  take  delight  in  heaping  up  piles  of 
earthen  platters,  brown  jugs,  and  the  like  useful  pro- 
ducts of  our  British  potteries,  there  would  be  some 
sense  in  it  They  might  be  ranged  in  as  fine  figures, 
and  disposed  of  in  as  beautiful  pieces  of  architecture ; 
but  there  is  an  objection  to  these  which  cannot  be 
overcome,  namely,  that  they  would  be  of  some  use, 
and  might  be  taken  down  on  all  occasions,  to  be  em- 
ployed in  services  of  the  family,  besides,  that  they  arc 
intolerably  cheap,  and  most  shamefully  durable  and 
lasting. 
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JJo.  59.— TUESDAY,  Mat  2j. 

Ate  nrhon  vtrba  ambix  rtHen  fidia 


Since  I  hive  given  puWic  notice  of  my  abode,  1 
have  had  many  visits  from  unfortunate  fellow-sufferers 
who  have  been  crossed  in  love  as  well  as  myself. 

Will  Wormwood,  who  is  related  to  me  by  my  mo- 
-thcr's  side,  is  one  of  those  who  often  repair  to  me  for 
my  advice.  Will  ia  a  fellow  of  good  sense,  but  puts 
it  to  little  other  use  than  to  torment  himself.  He  is  a 
man  of  so  reGncd  an  understanding,  that  he  can  set 
.  a  construction  upon  every  thing  to  his  own  disadvan- 
'tage,  and  turn  even  a  civility  into  an  afTront.  He 
groans  under  imaginary  injuries,  finds  himself  abused 
by  his  friends,  and  fancies  the  whole  world  in  a  kind 
of  combination  against  him.  In  short,  poor  Worm- 
wood is  devoured  with  the  spleen.  You  may  be  sure 
a  man  of  this  humour  makes  a  very  whimsical  lover. 
Be  that  as  it  will,  he  is  now  over  head  and  cars  in  that 
passion,  and,  by  a  very  curious  interpretation  of  bis 
mistress's  behaviour,  has,  in  less  than  three  months, 
reduced  himself  to  a  perfect  skeleton.  As  her  fortune 
is  interior  to  his,  she  gives  him  all  the  encourage- 
mcnt  another  man  could  wish,  but  has  the  mortifica- 
tion to  find  that  her  lover  still  sours  upon  her  hantjp. 
Will  is  dissatisfied  with  her,  whether  she  smiles  or 
Crowns  upon  him ;  and  always  thinks  her  too  reserved, 
or  too  coming.  A  kind  word,  that  would  make  an- 
other lover's  heart  dance  for  joy,  pangs  poor  Will, 
and  makes  him  Ue  awike  all  night.— As  I  was  going 
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on  with  Will  Woitn wood's  amour,  1  received  a  pre- 
sent from  my  bookseller,  wliich  I  found  to  be  The 
Characters  of  Theophrastus,  translated  from  the 
Greek  into  English  by  Mr,  fiudgell. 

It  was  with  me,  as  I  believe  it  will  be  with  all  who 
look  into  this  translation ;  when  I  had  begun  to  pe- 
ruse it,  I  could  not  lay  it  by,  until  I  had  gqne  througl\ 
the  whole  book ;  and  was  agreeably  surprised  to  meet 
vftith  a  chapter  in  it,  entitled,  A  discontented  Tem- 
per, which  gives  a  livelier  picture  of  my  coushi 
Wormwood,  tlian  that  which  I  was  drawing  for  him 
myself.    It  is  as  follows. 

CHAP.    XVII. 

A  diaco7itented  Tcm/u'r. 
^<  A  discontented  temper  is  a  frame  of  mind  wliich 
sets  a  man  upon  complaining  without  reason.  When 
one  of  his  neighbours,  who  makes  an  entertaimnenti 
sends  a  servant  to  him  with  a  plate  of  any  thing  that 
is  nice,  '  What,'  says  he,  '  your  master  did  not  think 
me  good  enough  to  dine  with  hira  ?'  He  compluns 
of  his  mistress  at  the  very  time  she  is  caressing  him; 
and  when  she  redoubles  her  kisses  and  endearments, 
*  I  wish,'  says  he,  '  all  this  came  from  your  heart.' 
In  a  dry  season  he  grumbles  for  want  of  ndn,  and 
when  a  shower  falls,  mutters  to  himself,  <  Why  could 
not  this  have  come  sooner  ?'  If  he  happens  to  fmd  a 
purse  of  money,  *  Had  it  been  a  pot  of  gold,'  says 
he,  <  it  would  have  been  worth  stooping  for.'  He 
takes  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  beat  down  the  price  of 
a  slave  ;  and  after  he  has  paid  his  money  for  him,  '  I 
am  sure,'  says  he,  '  thou  art  g^od  for  nothing,  or  I 
should  not  have  had  thee  so  cheap.'  When  a  mes- 
senger comes  with  great  joy  to  acquauit  him  that 
wife  is  brought  to  bed  of  a  son^  he  answers. 
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'  That  is  as  much  as  to  say,  friend,  I  am  poorer  by 
half  to-day  than  I  was  yesterday.'  Though  he  has 
gained  a  cause  with  full  costs  and  damages,  he  com- 
plains  tliat  Iiis  coiuiscl  did  not  insist  ui>on  the  most 
material  points.  If,  after  any  misfortune  has  befallen 
liini,  his  friends  raise  a  vnhintary  contribution  for  him 
and  desire  him  to  be  merry, '  How  is  that  possiblei* 
says  he,  '  when  I  am  to  pay  every  one  of  you  his 
money  again,  and  be  obliged  to  you  into  t  he  bargun  ?" 

The  instances  of  a  discontented  temper,  which 
Theophrastus  has  here  made  use  of,  like  those  which 
he  singles  out  to  illustrate  the  rest  of  his  characters, 
are  chosen  with  the  greatest  nicety,  and  full  of  hu* 
mour.  His  strokes  are  always  fine  and  exquisite, 
and  though  they  arc  not  sometimes  violent  enough  tb 
affect  the  imagination  of  a  coarse  reader,  cannot  but 
give  the  highest  pleasure  to  every  man  of  a  refined 
taste,  who  has  a  thorough  insight  into  human  nature. 

As  for  the  translation,  I  have  never  seen  any  of  a 
prose  author  which  has  pleased  me  more.  The  gen- 
tleman, who  has  obliged  the  public  with  it,  followed 
the  rule  which  Horace  has  laid  down  for  translators, 
by  preserving  every  where  the  life  and  spirit  of  his 
author,  without  servilely  copying  after  him  word  for 
word.  This  is  what  the  French,  who  have  most  dis* 
tinguished  themselves  by  performances  of  thisnaturCf 
so  often  inculcate  when  they  advise  a  translator  to 
find  out  such  particular  elegancies  in  his  own  tongue 
as  bear  some  analogy  to  those  he  sees  in  the  original, 
and  to  express  himself  by  such  phrases  as  his  author 
would  probably  have  made  use  of,  had  he  written  in 
the  language  into  which  he  is  translated.  By  this 
means,  as  well  as  by  throwing  in  a  lucky  word,  or  a 
short  circumstance*  the  meaning:  of  Theophrastus  !>& 
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all  along  expldned,  and  the  humour  very  often  car« 
ried  to  a  greater  height.  A  translator,  who  does 
not  thus  consider  the  different  genius  of  the  two  lan- 
guages in  which  he  is  concerned,  with  such  parallel 
turns  of  thoughts  and  expression  as  correspond  with 
one  another  in  both  of  them,  may  value  himself  upon 
being  a  faU}\ful  interfireter  ;  but  in  works  of  wit  and 
humour  will  never  do  justice  to  his  author,  or  credit 
to  himself. 

As  this  is  every  where  a  judicious  and  a  reasona- 
ble liberty,  I  see  no  chapter  in  Theophrastus  where 
it  has  been  so  much  indulged,  and  in  which  it  was  so 
^absolutely  necessary,  as  in  the  character  of  a  Sloven. 
I  find  the  translator  himself  though  he  has  taken 
pains  to  qualify  it,  is  still  apprehensive  that  there  may 
be  something  too  gross  in  the  description.  The  read- 
er  will  see  with  how  much  delicacy  he  has  touched 
upon  every  particular,  and  cast  into  shades  every 
tbing  that  was  shocking  in  so  nauseous  a  figure. 

CHAP.    XIX. 

wf  Sloven* 
^^  Slovenliness  is  such  a  neglect  of  a  man's  persoli 
as  makes  him  offensive  to  other  people.  The  sloven 
comes  into  company  with  a  dirty  pair  of  hands,  and 
a  set  of  long  nails  at  the  end  of  them,  and  tells  you» 
for  an  excuse,  that  his  father  and  grandfather  used  to 
do  so  before  him.  However,  that  he  may  outgo  his 
forefathers,  his  fingers  are  covered  with  warts  of  his 
own  raising.  He  is  as  hairy  a^  a  goat,  and  takes  care 
to  let  you  SCO  it.  His  teeth  and  breath  are  perfect- 
ly well  suited  to  one  another.  'He  lays  about  him  at 
tabic  after  a  very  extraordinary  manner,  and  takes  in 
a  meal  at  a  moutliful ;  wh^ch  he  seldom  disposes  of 
without  offending  the  company.  In  drinking  he  gene- 
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rally  makes  more  haste  than  good  speed.  When  he 
goes  into  the  bath,  you  may  easily  find  him  out  by  the 
scent  of  his  oil,  and  distinguish  him  when  he  is  dress- 
ed by  the  spots  in  his  coat.  He  does  not  stand  upon 
decency  in  conversation,  but  will  talk  smut,  though 
a  priest  and  his  mother  be  in  the  room.  He  com- 
mits a  blunder  in  the  most  solemn  offices  of  devo- 
tion, and  afterwards  falls  a  laughing  at  it.  At  a  con- 
cert of  music  he  breaks  in  upon  the  performance^ 
hums  over  the  tune  to  himself,  or  if  he  thinks  it 
long,  asks  the  musicians,  whether  they  will  never 
have  done  ?  He  always  spits  at  random,  and  if  he  is 
at  an  entertainment,  it  is  ten  to  one  but  it  is  upon  tho 
servant  who  stands  behind  him." 

The  foregoing  translation  brings  to  my  remem- 
brance that  excellent  observation  of  my  Lord  Ros- 
common's, 

None  yet  hare  been  with  admiration  read. 
But  who  (bedde  their  learning)  were  well-bred. 

LoBo  RoacoMiioN*s  Esmyontrantlaied  Fenc 

If,  after  this,  the  reader  can  endure  the  filthy  re- 
presentation of  the  same  figure  exposed  in  its  worst 
light,  he  may  see  how  it  looks  in  the  former  English 
version,  which  was  published  some  years  since,  and 
is  done  from  the  French  of  firuyere. 

% 

JSra8tine89  or  Sloveniiness. 

"  Slovenliness  is  a  lazy  and  beastly  negligence  of 
a  man's  own  person,  whereby  he  becomes  so  sordid, 
as  to  be  offensive  to  those  about  him.  You  will  see 
him  come  into  company  when  he  is  covered  all  over 
vith  a  leprosy  and  scurf,  and  with  very  long  nails, 
and  says,  those  distempers  were  hereditary,  that  his 
father  and  {>randfather  had  them  before  him.    He  haR^ 
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ulcers  in  his  thighs,  aiid  biles  upon  his  hands,  which 
he  takes  no  care  to  have  cured,  but  lets  them  run  on 
till  they  arc  gone  beyond  remedy.  His  arm-pits  are 
all  hairy,  and  most  part  of  his  body  like  a  wild  beast. 
His  teeth  are  black  and  rotten,  which  makes  his 
breath  stink  so  that  you  cannot  endure  him  to  come 
nigh  you  ;  he  will  also  snuff  up  his  nose  and  spit  it 
out  as  he  eats,  and  uses  to  speak  with  his  mouth 
crammed  full,  and  lets  his  victuals  come  out  at  both 
corners.  He  belches  in  the  cup  as  he  is  drinking, 
and  uses  nasty,  stinking  oil  in  the  bath.  He  will  in- 
trude into  the  best  company  in  sordid,  ragged 
clothes.  If  he  goes  with  his  mother  to  the  sooth- 
sayer's, he  cannot  then  refrain  from  wicked  and  pro- 
fane expressions.  When  he  is  making  hisoblationBat 
the  temple,  he  will  let  the  dish  drop  out  of  his  hand, 
and  fall  a  laughing,  as  if  he  had  done  some  brave  ex- 
ploit. At  the  finest  concert  of  music  he  cannot  for- 
bear clapping  his  hands,  and  making  a  rude  noise ; 
will  pretend  to  sing  along  with  them,  and  (all  a  rail- 
ing at  them  to  leave  off.  Sitting  at  table,  he  spits 
full  upon  the  servants  who  waited  there.'* 

I  cannot  close  tlus  paper  without  observing,  that  if 
gentlemen  of  leisure  and  genius  would  take  the  same 
pauis  upon  some  otlicr  Greek  or  Roman  author,  that 
has  been  bestowed  upon  this,  we  should  no  longer  be 
abused  by  our  booksellers,  who  set  their  hackney- 
writers  at  work  for  so  much  a  sheet.  The  world 
would  soon  be  convinced,  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
difference  between  putting  an  author  into  English 
and  translating  hijii 
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•Flatterer,  to  what  compared  byThaies,  S30. 
Fox  hunter,  his  character,  1 19. 
Freeholder,  British,  his  happiness,  8. 
Freeholder,  the  design  of  that  paper,  11. 
Freeholders*  answer  to  the  Pretender's  declaration,  SI. 
Free-tliinkers  in  politics,  who  they  are,  282. 
Free-thinking  of  the  old  philosophers,  276. 
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•  French,  their  vanity,  156.  The  incivility  of  their  writers  t^ 
tlic  English,  15a  And  to  the  Germans,  160.  AVhat  the 
Germans  and  Italians  say  of  a  Frenchman,  160. 

G. 
.'Garter,  lady's,  the  dropping  of  it  fatal  to  the  French  nation, 
70. 

George  L  king  of  Great -Britain,  his  character,  12, 250.  His 
virtues,  influence  and  credit,  hoth  at  home  and  abroad, 
130,  137.  The  baseness  of  his  treatment  by  the  disaii*ect<' 
ed,  251. 

Germans,  French  writers*  reflections  on  them,  160. 

Glory,  Alexander  the  (ih*eat's  false  notion  of  it,  273. 

Gossip  in  Politics,  what  she  is  in  her  family,  138. 
iw  Gratian's  maxim  for  raiding  a  man  to  greatness,  197* 

Gratias,  Spanish,  what  they  are,  227. 

Great-Britain,  not  to  be  governed  by  a  popish  sovereign, 
201,  239. 

Greek  historians,  cautions  to  be  observed  in  reading  ihemn 
274. 

Gretzer^s  character,  by  Cardinal  Perron,  160. 

Gnib-strcet  biographers  described*  199. 

H. 

Habeas  corpus  act,  reflections  on  its  suspension,  90. 

Hans  Carvers  finger,  304. 

Henry  IV.  of  France,  his  treatment  of  the  conspirators,  174. 

Henry  Vlf .  of  England,  his  character,  225. 

Henry  V.  of  England,  liis  character,  267. 

High -church -men,  how  naturally  they  are  drawn  in  to  favour 
the  cause  of  popery,  150.  Compared  to  the  blind  Sy- 
rians, 151.  Their  bawlcrs  a  disgrace  to  the  church  of 
England,  281. 

Highlander  second-sighted,  liis  character  and  vision,  14B. 
The  Jacobites*  opinion  of  the  Highlanders,  42. 

Historian,  ecclesiustic,  U.  Schumbcrg's  advice  to  him,  198. 

Historians,  mudcni,  an  account  of  them,  198 

Historians,  Greek  and  Roman,  cautions  to  be  observed  in 
reading  them,  274. 

Humour,  its  advantage  under  proper  regulation.*).  24.'^ 


I. 

Jtmt*  n.  hi*  trutmentof  thoie  concerned  in  Honmoutb'i 
nbcUion,  178. 

hmet  I.  hii  chvucter,  3S0.  2Ba 
,3ft,  Bncient  onei,  great  loveri  of  their  eouiitr]'i  30. 

Impiety,  prcMnt,  to  what  owing,  306. 

lui^eep«r,  *  picaiant  (tory  of  a  high-church  one,  133-  A 
faciioiu  one  executed  for  ftiaucy  pun,  379. 

John,  St.  the  cvangeUit,  <llitiBgiuihed  from  the  baptiit,  309. 
K. 

Kirkc's  Lambi,  the  name  he  gave  hia  dragoofM,  330. 
L. 
f  Ladle*,  British,  their  happineii.  Si. 

Ladies,  the  gtcat  lerriee  they  are  of  to  their  parties,  31>  A 
cartel  for  them  during  their  party  contentions,  136. 

Ladies,  diiafiected,  who  ttey  are,  1^.  Coniideraiioiu  of- 
fered to  them,  !(&  140. 

Ladies  of  eilher  party,  propoiftis  for  a  truce  between  then^ 
311 

Land-tax,  reflection*  upon  the  act  for  lByiii|;four  shilling*  in 
the  pound,  109. 

Learned  fools,  a  fable,  1S9. 

Learned  bodies,  their  obligation  to  cultivate  the  favour*  of 
princes  and  great  men,  190. 

Le^,  a  riddle  upon  them,  30(X 

Lciter  to  the  Examiner  full  of  nonsense,  331. 

Love  of  onc'scountry  defined,  36.  Iluw  much  it  !s  our  du- 
ty, ibid.  How  natural  and  reasonable,  ibid.  The  action* 
proceeding  from  it,  how  received,  39. 

Lover,  hi*  passion  for  Hr*.  Anne  Page,  335. 
ilAvcrs,  a  cakulaCion  of  their  numbeis  in  Britain,  S3. 

Louis  d'ors,  reflections  on  the  edict  for  raising  them,  100. 

Loyalty,  the  nature  of  it,  39. 

Lucan's  Piiarsalia,  the  character  of  that  work,  and  why  it 
was  not  explained  for  tlic  uie  of  tlic  Dauphin,  SS4. 

Liars,  huw  they  are  branded  in  Turkey,  95. 

Lies,  suited  to  lurticular  climatea  and  latitudes,  44.  Party. 
lies,  45. 

living,  the  sign  of  a  bad  cause,  40 


H. 

Mtdrid  trcBtjr  eampired  withtlie  treaty  of  TTtrecht,  236.- 
'  MuhoTnetaniim.  how  it  was  propagated,  369. 

Halecontents,  advice  to  them,  129. 

Masquerade  OD  the  birth  of  the  Archduke,  341. 

Match  out  of  Newjpite,  an  account  of  that  farce,  194. 

Matilda,  the  Empress,  favoured  by  the  univenity  of  OzfoM, 
181. 

Hiniiters  of  (tate,  how  they  should  bear  an  undeaetred  re- 
proach,  96.      Tbe  coodition  of  those  in  Great-Britain, 
339. 
'  Mobs,  the  folly  and  mischiefs  of  then,  270. 

Monkeys*  skirmishes  in  the  East-Indies,  371. 

Morality,  ita  practice  necessary  to  mske  B  nation  or  a  party 
flourish,  153. 

Muley  Ishmacl,  emperor  of  Morocco,  his  arbitrary  power, 
and  the  tendency  of  it,  60. 

N. 

Kelherlands,  advantages  to  our  trade  there  obtained  by  hi# 
late  majesty,  S36. 

News-u-riters,  the  hardsliip  upon  them  in  a  time  of  peace, 
142,  147.    Their  favourite  seels  and  parties,  285., 

Nethiidale,  a  country  gentlewoman  in  a  riding-hood  mista- 
ken forthat  lord,  141. 

Non-resistance  truly  stated,  326.     lis  consequences,  3S0. 

Konsense  defined,  318.  High  and  low  nonsense  compared 
to  small  beer,  320.  Tlie  two  only  writers  who  hit  upon 
the  sublime  in  nonsense,  ibid. 


Oak  boughs,  rue,  and  thyme,  the  censure 

those  who  wore  those  budjje.t,  27(1. 
Oaths  to  the  state,  tlie  nature  of  them,  33 
Oxford  university,  their  afiection  totbeBmprcsa  Matilda, 

19t.     Queen  Eliiabcth's  adTice  to  them,  192. 
P. 
Page,  Mrs.  Anne,  fond  of  China  ware,  335. 
Papers  of  the  week,  how  they  ought  in  be  conducted,  34^ 
Papirius,  son  of  a  Roman  senator,  liis  sturv,  186. 
Parrot  in  London  aflront*  a  Scotchman,  324. 


Fkrty-writera,  their  unchriitiuiapirit,  KM. 

Party  tpiriti  to  be  eicLuded  out  of  public  iliveniona,  193i 

Party  rBg«,  haw  unamikble  it  tnakei  the  fair  lex,  309. 

Party  distinction!  censurrd,  280 

Parties  in  church  and  *tatc,  tht  aourc«  sf  them,  13& 

Fsxsive  obedience  troly  Btateit,  326.     Ita  consequencM,  331* 

Fatin,  M.  hia  ill-natured  character  of  the  Engliah,  156. 

Patriots,  from  wlicnce  they  naturally  riae,  29- 

Peftce,  obaervationi  upon  a  time  of,  142,  147. 

Perjury,  the  g^iltof  it,  Q3. 

Persian  ambaasadoT  in  Prance,  hU  ceremony  every  moniiiig', 

28. 
Pharsalia  ofLucan,  the  character  of  that  work,  and  why  it 

was  not  explained  fbrthe  uaeofthadauphia,  334. 
Flay  of  Sir  Courtly  Nice,  the  audience  divided  into  vbiga  and 

torieg,  193. 
Popish  jirince  inconaistent  with  proteatant  subjects,  237. 
Preston  rebel,  lii*  memotra,  16. 
Preston  rebels,  and  tlieir  party,  42. 
Pretender,  annali  of  bis  reign,  203.    The  Freeholder!'  tar- 

sH'er  to  his  declaration,  51. 
Printing-  preiaes  erected  in  the  country,  3S4. 
Pudding,  a  favourite  dish  of  the  English,  158. 
J  Punch,  a  remark  upon  that  liquor,  tJ3. 
Q. 
(juack,  the  first  ^pearance  that  a  French  one  made  iu  the 

aU'eeti  of  Paris,  3(i6. 
Quaker's  aJdrcu  to  King  James  IL  331. 

B. 
Rebellion,  the  gutlt  of  it  in  general,  and  of  the  late  one  in 
particular,  TI.  What  would  have  been  the  consequence! 
of  iis  success,  75,  Indiflerence  in  sitcli  a.  juncture  crimi- 
nal, 77.  Several  useful  m^ixims  to  be  learned  from  tlw 
late  rebellion,  14tl.  The  celebration  of  the  thanksgiving- 
day  fur  suppressing  it,  3G4. 
Rebels  against  tlie  late  king,   whetlicr  Uey  deserved  hi* 

mercy  or  justice,  16J  to  163. 
Riches,  the  uncertainty  ofthem  in  France,  102. 
Hiddlcupunalegof  mutton,  301.     Another  upon  legs,  300? 
-  Biots,  the  folly  and  miKhief  of  them,  373. 
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Roman  hlstorianft,  cvitions  to  be  obierfsd  in  rctding  them, 

374. 
Huyter,  de»  the  governor  of  SeUee't  sayings  of  him,  160. 

8. 
Sallust,  bit  notions  of  rtgtA  anthority,  135. 
Schombcrg^  D.  kit  advice  to  an  ecclesiattic  historian,  198 
Scotchman  afironted  by  a  parrot«  325. 
Second-sighted  Sawney,  bis  character  and  Tition,  143. 
Semiramis,  queen,  Scairon's  character  of  her,  313. 
Septennial  bill,  the  advantages  of  it,  308. 
»  Shrews,  domestic,  what  they  prove  in  politics,  135. 
Sigismond,  king  of  Sweden,  deposed,  and  why,  240. 
Slander,  the  sign  of  a  bad  cause,  40. 
Sloven,  described  by  Thcophrastus,  S43. 
Socrates,  why  called  a  droll,  246. 
Solomon's  notions  of  justice  and  clemency,  176.    Feast  of 

the  dedication  of  his  temple,  265. 
Solon,  a  remarkable  law  of  his  against  the  neutrality  of  the 

subjects  in  a  rebellion,  784 
Soroers,  Lord,  his  character,  313. 
Sophia,  Princess,  her  character,  159. 
Spanish  trade,  advantages  to  it  obtained  by  the  late  king> 

226. 
Sphinx,  a  riddle,  300. 

Stanhope,  General,  his  success  in  Spain,  323. 
State-jealousy  defined,  278.  « 

States-woman  compared  to  a  cotquean,  210. 
'  Sully,  D.  of,  a  blunt  speech  of  his  to  some  ladies  who  railed 

against  Henry  IV.  of  France,  67. 
Sweet  AVllliam,  its  contention  with  the  white  rose,  384: 
Syrisca's  ladle,  304. 

T. 
Temple  of  Solomon,  feast  of  its  dedication,  365. 
Tertuga,  an  account  of  that  island  and  its  trade,  338. 
Thanksgiving-day  for  suppressing  the  late  rebellion  celebrat- 
ed, 364. 
TheophrastU8*s  characters,  Budgell's  translation  recomnMnd- 

ed,  341. 
Tilenus's  character  by  Scaliger,  160. 
Tory  malecontenti  hii  political  faith  and  creed,  81. 
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Tory  foX'hunter's  tccount  of  the  masquerade  on  the  birth  of 
the  archduke,  241.    His  conTersion,  254. 

Tories'  rictorics  in  Scotland  and  Lancaihire,  42.  Flew  beau- 
ties am«n^  the  tory  females,  47. 

Tor}'as,  an  Athenian  brewer,  his  contention  with  Alcibiadei^ 
315. 

Trade  considered  with  regard  to  our  nation,   231. 

Translation,  rules  for  it,  341. 

Triennial  act»  reasons  for  altering^  it,  208. 

Tyrant,  to  what  compared  by  Tbalea,  330. 

Tyre,    an  ccount  of  that  island  and  its  trade,  331. 

V. 

Venice,  the  jealousy  of  that  commonwealth,  279. 
Verulam,  Lord,  compared  with  Lord  Somers,  SIR 
Viper,  JEsop't  fable  of  it,  142. 
Virg^ins,  political  advice  to  them,  47. 
Vision  of  a  second -si g^hted  Highlander,  143. 
Utrecht  treaty  compared  with  that  of  Madrid*  226. 

W. 

Waltheof,  Earl,  beheaded  for  a  conspiracy  against  William 

the  Conqueror,  though  he  waa  the  first  that  diicovercd  it^ 

174. 
'Whig-examinera,  299. 
Whig^,  the  flnett  women  acknowledged  to  be  of  that  party, 

47.    The  bulk  of  the  men  such  in  their  hearts,  59.    Vin. 

dicated  from  being  republicans,  &c.  153.    Advice  to  them* 

154.    Preference  of  the  whig  scheme  to  the  tory  one^  287* 
White  rose,  its  contention  with  the  Sweet  Williara»  284. 
"Widows  cannot  be  enemies  to  our  constitution,  48. 
William,  king,  how  injuriously  he  was  treated  by  the  Jaco. 

bites  on  his  first  arrival,  40. 
AVlUJam  Rufus's  saying  of  perjurers,  robbers,  and  traitors, 

167. 
William  tlie  Conqueror,  his  treatment  of  conspirators,  174. 
Wit,  its  advantage  under  proper  regulations,  245. 
Wives  political  advice  to  them,  48. 
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Women,  British,  the  reasons  they  h&re  to  be  against  pope^ 
and  tyranny,  32.  The  artifice  of  malecontents  to  draw 
them  to  their  party,  183,  185.  They  are  not  to  be  rea- 
soned with  by  solid  arguments,  184. 

Wormwood,  Will,  eat  up  with  love  and  the  spleen,  3dSf. 

Wotton,  Sir  Henry,  his  saying  of  ambassadors,  95. 
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VERSES 

Occasioned  by  Mr.  Addison* s  Treatise  on  Medals. 

See  the  wild  waste  of  all-devouring  years!  ^ 

How  Rome  her  own  sad  sepulchre  appears: 
With  nodding  arches,  broken  temples  spread ! 
The  very  tombs  now  vanish'd  like  their  dead ! 
Some  felt  the  silent  stroke  of  mouldering  age; 
Some,  hostile  fury;  some, religious  rage: 
Barbarian  blindness.  Christian  zeal  conspire, 
And  Papal  piety,  and  Gothic  fire. 
Perhaps  by  its  own  ruins  sav'd  frbm  flamej 
Some  bury'd  marble  half  preserves  a  name ; 
That  name,  the  leamM  with  fierce  disputes  pursue^ 
And  give  to  Titus  old  Vespasian's  due. 

Ambition  sighM.  She  found  it  vain  to  trust 
The  faithless  column,  and  the  crumbling  bust; 
Huge  moles  whose  shadow  stretch'd  from  shore  to 

shore. 
Their  ruins  perished,  and  their  place  no  more ! 
Convinc'd,  she  now  contracts  her  vast  design; 
And  all  her  triumphs  shrink  into  a  coin. 
A  narrow  orb  each  crowded  conquest  keeps ; 
Beneath  her  palm  here  sad  Judea  weeps ; 
Now  scantier  limits  the  proud  arch  confine, 
And  scarce  are  seen  the  prostrate  Nile  and  Rhine : 
\  small  Euphrates  through  the  piece  is  roll'd ; 
And  little  eagles  wave  their  wings  in  gold. 

The  medal,  faithful  to  its  charge  of  fame, 
Thro'  climes  and  ages  bears  each  form  and  name-c 
In  one  short  view,  subjected  to  our  eye, 
Gods,  emp'rors,  heroes,  sages^eauties  lie. 
With  sharpen'd  sight  pale  an^Boies  pore, 
Th*  inscription  value,  but  the  rust  adore  : 
This,  the  blue  varnish,  that,  the  green  endears, 
The  sacred  rust  of  twice  ten  hundred  years*. 


VERSES,  &c. 

To  gain  Pescennius  one  employs  his  schemes ; 
One  grasps  a  Cecrops  in  ecstatic  dreams : 
Poor  Vadius,  long  with  learned  spleen  devour'd, 
Can  taste  no  pleasure  since  his  shield  was  scour'd ; 
And  Curio,  restless  by  the  f^r  one*s  side^ 
Sighs  for  an  Otho,  and  neglects  his  bride. 

Theirs  is  the  vanity,  the  learning  thine. 
TouchM  by  thy  hand,  again  Rome's  glories  shine  ; 
Her  gods^and  godlike  heroes  rise  to  vieW) 
And  all  her  fiauied  garlands  bloom  anew. 
Nor  blush,  these  studies  thy  regard  engage ; 
These  pleas'd  the  &thers  of  poetic  rage  { 
The  verse  and  sculpture  bore  an  equal  part» 
And  art  reflected  images  to  art 

O  when  shall  Britain,  conscious  of  her  clain^ 
Stand  emulous  of  Greek  and  Roman  fame  ? 
In  living  medals  see  her  wars  enrollM* 
And  vanquished  realms  supply  recording  gold  ^ 
Here,  rising  bold,  the  patriot's  honest  face ; 
There,  warriors  frowning  in  historic  brass. 
Then  future  ages  with  delight  shall  see, 
How  Plato's,  Bacon's,  Newton's  looks  agree  : 
Or  in  fair  scries  laurclM  bards  be  shown, 
A  Virgil  there,  and  here  an  Addbon, 
Then  shall  thy  Craggs  (and  let  me  call  him  mine) 
On  the  cast  ore,  another  Pollio,  shine  ; 
With  aspect  open  shall  erect  his  head, 
And  round  the  orb  in  lasting  notes  be  read. 
^^  Statesman,  yet  friend  to  truth !  in  soul  sincere, 
In  action  faithful,  and  in  honour  clear ; 
Who  broke  no  promise,  serv'd  no  private  end. 
Who  gain'd  no  titldkd  who  lost  no  friend  ; 
Ennobled  by  himsM^y  all  approv'd, 
And  prais'd,  unenvyM,  by  the  muse  he  lov'd." 

A.  POPE 
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CyNTHIO,  Eugenius,  and  Philander  had  retired 
together  from  the  town  to  a  country  villagey  that  lies 
upon  the  Thames.  Their  design  was  to  pass  away 
the  heats  of  the  summer  among  the  fresh  hreezes 
that  rise  from  the  river,  and  the  agreeable  mixture 
of  shades  and  fountains,  in  which  the  whole  country 
naturally  abounds.  They  were  all  three  very  well 
versed  in  the  politer  parts  of  learning,  and  had  tra- 
velled into  the  most  refined  nations  of  Europe  r  so 
that  they  were  capable  of  entertaining  themselves 
on  a  thousand  different  subjects,  without  running 
into  the  common  topics  of  defaming  public  parties, 
or  particular  persons.  As  they  were  intimate 
friends,  they  took  the  freedom  to  dissent  from  one 
another  in  discourse,  or,  upon  occasion,  to  speak 
a  Latin  sentence  without  fearing  the  imputation  of 
pedantry  or  ill-breeding. 

They  were  one  evening  taking  a  walk  together  in 
the  fields,  when  their  discour^^accidentally  fell 
upon  several  unprofitable  parts^^wmng.  It  was 
Cynthio's  humour  to  run  down  ^Kry  thing  that  was 
rather  for  ostentation  than  use.  He  was  still  pre* 
ferring  good  sense  to  arts  and  sdencesy  and  often 
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took  a  pleasure  to  appear  ignorantf  that  he  might 
the  better  turn  to  ridicule  those  that  valued  them- 
selves on  their  books  and  stadiesy  though  at  the 
same  time  one  might  very  well  see  that  he  ooold 
not  have  attacked  many  parts  of  learning  ao  sue* 
cessfully,  had  not  he  borrowed  his  assistances  from 
them.  After  having  rallied  a  set  or  two  of  virtu^ 
0909j  he  fell  upon  the  medallists. 

These  gentlemen^  says  he,  value  themselves  upon 
being  critics  in  rust,  and  will  undertake  to  tell  you 
the  different  ages  of  ity  b^  its  colour.  They  are 
possessed  with  a  kind  of  learned  avarice,  and  are  for 
getting  together  hoards  of  such  money  only  as  was 
current  among  the  Greeks  and  Latins.  There  are 
several  of  them  that  are  better  acquainted  with  the 
&ces  of  the  Antonines  than  of  the  Stuarts,  and  would 
rather  choose  to  count  out  a  sum  in  sesterces  than  in 
pounds  sterling.  I  have  heard  of  one  in  Italy  that 
used  to  swear  by  the  head  of  Otho.  Nothing  can 
be  pleasantcr  than  to  see  a  circle  of  these  virtuosos 
about  a  cabinet  of  medals,  descanting  upon  the  va* 
lue,  rarity,  and  authenticalness  of  the  several  pieces 
that  lie  before  them.  One  takes  up  a  coin  of  gold, 
and,  after  having  well  weighed  the  figures  and  in- 
scription,  tells  you  very  gravely,  if  it  were  brass,  it 
would  be  invaluable.  Another  falls  a  ringing  a  Pes- 
cenuius  Niger,  and  judiciously  distinguishes  the 
sound  of  it  to  be  modern.  A  third  desires  you  to 
observe  well  the  Toga  on  such  a  reverse,  and  asks 
you  whether  you  can  in  conscience  believe  the  sleeve 
of  it  to  be  of  the  true  Rooiin  cut. 

I  must  confea^jUprs  Philander,  the  knowledge  of 
medals  has  moMJP  those  disadvantages  that  can 
render  a  science  ridiculous,  to  suctt  as  are  not  well 
versed  in  it.    Nothingis  more  easy  than  to  repre- 
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sent  as  impertinences  any  parts  of  learning  that 
have  no  immediate  relation  to  the  happiness  or  con- 
Yenicnce  of  mankind.  When  a  man  spends  his 
whole  life  among  the  stars  and  planets,  or  lays  out 
a  twelvemonth  on  the  spots  in  the  sun,  however  no- 
ble Ids  speculations  may  be,  they  are  very  apt  to  ^1 
into  burlesque.  But  it  is  still  more  natural  to  laugh 
at  such  studies  as  are  employed  on  low  and  vulgar 
objects.  What  curious  observations  have  been 
made  on  spiders,  lobsters,  and  cockle-shells?  yet 
the  very  naming  of  them  is  almost  sufficient  to  turn 
them  into  raillery.  It  is  no  wonder  therefore  that 
the  science  of  medals,  which  is  charged  with  sp  ma- 
ny unconceming  parts  of  knowledge,  and  built  on 
such  mean  materials,  should  appear  ridiculous  to 
those  that  have  not  taken  the  pains  to  examine  it* 

Eugenius  was  very  attentive  to  what  Philander 
said  on  the  subject  of  medals.  He  was  one  that 
endeavoured  rather  to  be  agreeable  than  shining  in 
conversation,  for  which  reason  he  was  more  belovedf 
though  not  so  much  admired  as  Cynthio.  I  must 
confess,  says  he,  I  find  myself  very  much  inclined  to 
speak  against  a  sort  of  study  that  1  know  nothing  of. 
I  have,  however,  one  strong  prejudice  in  favour  of 
it,  that  Philander  has  thought  it  worth  his  while  to 
employ  some  time  upon  it.  I  am  glad  then,  says 
Cynthio,  that  I  have  thrown  him  on  a  science  of 
which  I  have  long  wished  to  hear  the  usefulness. 
There,  says  Philander,  you  must  excuse  me.  At 
present  you  do  not  know  but  it  may  have  its  useful- 
ness. But,  should  I  endeavo*ur  to  convince  you  of 
it,  I  might  fail  in  my  attempt^jnd  so  render  my 
science  still  more  contemptibnP  On  the  contrary, 
says  Cynthio,  we  are  already  so  persuaded  of  the 
unprofitableness  of  your  science,  that  you  can  but 
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leare  ub  where  you  find  us ;  but,  if  you  Bucceedf  you 
increase  the  number  of  your  party.  Well,  aays 
Philander,  In  hopes  of  making  two  such  consider- 
able proseljrtes,  I  am  very  well  content  to  talk  away 
an  CTcning  with  jrou  on  the  subject ;  but  on  thia  coo^ 
dition,  that  you  will  communicate  your  thoagh'ta  to- 
me freely  when  you  dissent  from  me,  or  have  any 
diiRculties  that  you  think  me  capable  of  removing. 
To  make  use  of  the  liberty  you  give  us,  says  Euge- 
nius,  I  must  tell  you  what  I  believe  surprises  all  be- 
ginners as  well  as  myself.  We  are  apt  to  think 
jrour  medallists  a  little  fantastical  in  the  different 
prices  they  set  upon  their  coins,  without  any  regard 
to  the  ancient  value  or  the  metal  of  which  they  are 
composed.  A  silver  medal,  for  example,  shall  be 
more  esteemed  than  a  golden  one,  and  a  piece  of 
brass  than  either.  To  answer  you,  says  Philander, 
in  the  language  of  a  medallist,  you  are  not  to  look 
upon  a  cabinet  of  medals  as  a  treasure  of  money,  but 
of  knowledge,  nor  must  you  fancy  any  charms  in 
gold,  but  in  the  figures  and  inscriptions  that  adorn 
it.  The  intrinsic  value  of  an  old  coin  does  not  con- 
sist in  its  metal  but  its  erudidon.  It  is  the  device 
that  has  raised  the  species,  so  that,  at  present,  an 
a9  or  an  obolus  may  carry  a  liigher  price  than  a  de* 
nariuB  or  a  drachma  ;  and  a  piece  of  money,  that 
was  not  worth  a  penny  fifteen  hundred  years  ago, 
may  be  now  i*atcd  at  fifty  crowns,  or  perhaps  a  hun- 
dred guineas.  I  find,  says  Cynthio,  that,  to  have  a 
relish  for  ancient  coins,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  con- 
tempt af  the  modem.  But  I  am  afraid  you  will 
never  be  able,  witl^l  your  medallic  eloquence,  to 
persuade  EugeniusVnd  myself  that  it  is  better  to 
have  a  pocket  full  of  0tho9  and  Gorditnu  than  of 
Jaeoku%*a  or  Loui*  d'or*.    This  however  we  shiiU 
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be  ju<1ges  of^  when  you  haTc  kt  ua  know  the  levenl 
UKi  of  old  coina. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  one,  says  Pbilanderi 
Ii  the  showing  us  the  faces  of  all  the  great  persons 
of  antiquity.  A  cabinet  of  medals  is  a  collection  of 
pictures  in  miniature.  Juvenal  calls  them,  very  hu- 
morously, 

CMuinm  argaitum  m  tittjot^fatitttm  mjnalmi.    Bat.  S. 

Yuu  here  see  the  Alexantlers,  CKiats,  Pompeys, 
TrajanS)  and  the  whole  catalogue  of  heroeS]  who 
havemanyofihemsodistinguiahedthemaelTesfrom 
the  rest  of  mankind,  that  we  almost  look  upon  them 
as  another  apecies.  It  is  an  agreeable  amusement 
to  compare,  in  our  own  thoughta,  the  face  of  a  great 
man  with  the  character  that  authors  have  given  us 
of  him,  and  to  try  if  we  can  find  out  in  his  looks  and 
features  either  the  haughty,  cruel,  or  merciful  tem- 
per thai  discovert  itielfinthehisiory  of  his  actions. 
We  find  too  on  medals  the  representations  of  ludies 
that  have  given  occasion  to  whole  volumes  on  the 
account  only  of  a  face.  We  have  here  the  pleasure 
to  examine  their  looks  and  dresses,  and  to  survey  al 
leisure  those  beauties  that  have  sometimes  been  the 
happiness  or  misery  of  whole  kingdoms :  nor  do 
you  only  meet  the  faces  of  such  as  are  famoun  in  his- 
tory, but  of  several  whose  names  arc  not  to  be  fuund 
any  where  except  on  medaja.  Some  of  the  empe* 
rors,  for  example,  have  had  wives,  and  some  of  them 
cbililren,  that  no  authors  have  mentioned.  We  an 
therefore  obliged  to  the  study  of  ct»ns  for  having 
mailc  new  discovenes  to  the  leamedtWid  given  them 
information  of  such  persons  ai  are  to  be  met  with  on 
no  other  kind  of  records.  You  must  give  me  leave, 
says  Cynthio,  to  r^ect  this  lasi  use  of  medals.  J  do 
not  think  it  worth  while  to  trouble  myself  with  a 
persoit's  uanu  or  lace  tbat  receives  all  bu  repotatioa 
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pable  of  pleasing  the  understanding  nor  imagiBi- 
don.    I  know  there  are  several  supetcUions  critkii 
that  will  treat  an  author  with  the  greatest  ooolenipl 
imaginable,  if  he  fancies  the  old  RoouuM  wors  s 
girdle^  and  are  amazed  at  a  man's  ignomoei  vhs 
believes  the  toga  had  any  sleeves  to  it  till  tte  dv- 
clension  of  the  Roman  empire.     Npir  I  wonld-Ui 
know  the  great  unportanceof  this  kind<if  leanuog^ 
and  why  it  should  not  be  as  noble  a  task  to  write 
upon  a  bib  and  hanging-sleeves,  as  on  the  tutia  and 
pr^textQn    The  reason  is,  that  we  are  bmiliar  with 
the  names  of  the  one,  and  meet  with  the  other  no 
where  but  in  learned  authors.     An  antiquary  will 
scorn  to  mention  a  pinner  or  a  nigfat-rai^  npettloost 
or  a  manteau ;  but  will  talk  as  gravely  as  a  fiuher 
of  the  church  on  the  x^iua  and  fiefilu^^  the  Hoim  and 
in9tita.    How  would  an  old  Roman  laugh,  were  it 
possible  for  him  to  see  the  solemn  dissertadons 
that  have  been  made  on  these  weighty  subjects.  To 
set  them  in  their  natural  light,  let  us  fancy,  if  yoQ 
please,  that  about  a  thousand  years  hence,  some  pro- 
found author  shall  write  a  learned  treatise  on  the 
habits  ef  the  present  age,  distinguished  into  the  fi>l- 
lowing  titles  and  chapters. 

Of  the  old  British  trowser. 
Of  the  ruff  and  collar-band. 
The  opinion  of  several  learned  men  concerning 
the  use  of  the  shoulder-knot. 

Such-a-one  mistaken  in  his  account  of  the  sur- 
tout.  Sec. 

I  must  confess,  says  Eugenius,  interrupting  himi 
the  knowledge  of  these  affairs  is  in  itself  very  little 
improving,  but  as  it  is  impossible  without  it  to  un- 
derstand several  parts  of  your  ancient  authors,  it 
certamly  hath  its  user    It  is  pity  indeed  there  Is  not 
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R  nearer  way  of  coming  at  it.  I  have  sometiinet 
fancied  it  would  not  be  an  impertinent  design  to 
make  a  kind  of  an  old  Roman  wardrobe,  where  yon 
simll  see  toga^  and  tunica9j  the  chiamyt  and  irmbeoj 
and  in  short  all  the  different  Testa  and  ornaments 
that  are  so  often  mentioned  in  the  Greek  and  Roman 
authors.  By  this  means  a  man  would  comprehend 
l>etter  and  remember  much  longer  the  shape  of 
stn  ancient  garment,  than  he  possibly  can  from  the 
help  of  tedious  quotations  and  descriptions.  The 
design,  says  Philander,  might  be  Tery  useful,  but 
Sifter  what  models  would  you  work?  Sigonius,  for 
example,  will  tell  you  that  the  ve9tU  trabeata  waa 
of  such  a  particular  fashion,  Scaliger  is  tar  another^ 
and  Dacier  thinks  them  both  in  the  wrong.  These 
are,  says  Cjmthio,  I  suppose  the  names  of  thite 
Roman  taylors :  for  is  it  possible  men  of  learning 
can  have  any  disputes  of  this  nature  F  May  not  we 
IS  well  believe  that  hereafter  the  whole  learned 
world  will  be  divided  upon  the  make  of  a  modem 
pair  of  breeches  ?  And  yet,  says  Eugenius,  the  cri* 
tics  have  fallen  as  foul  upon  each  other  for  matters 
of  the  same  moment.  But  as  to  this  point,  where 
Lhe  make  of  the  garment  is  controverted,  let  them, 
if  they  can  find  cloth  enough,  work  after  all  the  most 
probable  fashions.  To  enlarge  the  design,  I  would 
liave  another  room  for  the  old  Roman  instruments 
3f  war,  where  you  might  see  the /ri/ttnt  and  the  shield, 
Lhe  eagles,  ensigns,  helmets,  battering  rams,  and 
trophies,  in  a  word,  all  the  ancient  military  furniture 
in  the  same  manner  as  it  might  have  been  in  an  ar- 
senal of  old  Rome.  A  third  apartment  should  be  a 
kind  of  sacristy  for  altars,  idols,  sacrificing  instru- 
ments, and  other  religious  utensils.  Not  to  be  te- 
dious, one  might  make  a  magasine  for  all  sorts  of 
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■DtiquilJei,  that  would  ibow  a  tnao  in  an  tfter- 
noon  more  than  he  could  learn  out  of  books  in  a 
tirelTe-month.  This  would  cut  short  the  whole 
studjr  of  antiquitiei,  and  perhaps  be  much  more 
useful  to  unirergitiesttiaD  those  collections  of  whale- 
bone  and  crocodile -sic  Ins  in  which  they  commonly 
abound.  You  will  find  it  very  difficult,  says  CyntlitOi 
to  persuade  those  societies  of  learned  men  to  foU 
in  with  your  project.  They  will  tell  you  that  thing* 
of  this  importance  mustnot  be  taken  on  trust;  you 
ought  to  learn  them  among  the  classic  authors  and 
at  the  fountain  bead.  Pray,  consider  what  figure  a 
man  would  make  in  the  republic  of  letters,  should 
he  appeal  to  your  unirersity  wardrobei  when  they 
expect  a  sentence  out  of  the  Re  Fettiaria  i  or  bow 
do  you  think  a  man,  that  has  read  Vegetius,  will  re- 
lish your  Roman  arsenal  I  In  the  mean  time,  says 
Philander,  you  find  on  medals  every  thing  that  yoa 
could  meet  with  in,your  magazine  of  antiquities,  and 
when  you  have  built  your  arsenal t,  wardrobes,  and 
sacristies,  it  is  from  medals  that  you  must  fetch 
their  furniture.  It  is  here  too  that  you  see  the  fi- 
gures of  several  instruments  of  mUsic*  maihcmaUcsi 
and  mechanics.  One  might  make  an  entire  galley 
out  of  the  plans  that  are  to  be  met  with  on  the  !*«• 
verscsofsn-eral  old  coins.  Nor  arc  tlicy  only  charg- 
ed with  things,  but  with  many  aiiaient  customs,  as 
sacrifices,  triuinplis,  congiaries,  allocutions,  decur- 
sions,  lectistcrniums,  and  a  thousand  other  antiqua- 
ted names  and  ceremoniealhiit  \vc  should  not  have 
had  so  just  a  notion  of,  were  they  not  still  preserved 
on  coins.  I  might  add,  under  this  head  of  antiqui- 
ties, that  we  find  on  medals  the  manner  of  spelling 
in  the  old  Roman  inscriptions.  That  is,  says  Cyn- 
Itdo,  we  find  that  Felix  is  nerer  written  with  an  « 
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iliphthong)  and  that,  io  Augustus's  daysi  rtvtt  stood 
for  eivesj  with  other  secrets  in  orthography  of  the 
same  importance.  "^ 

To  come  then  to  a  more  weighty  use,  says  Phi- 
lander, it  is  certain  that  medals  give  a  very  great 
light  to  history,  in  confirming  such  passages  as  are 
true  in  old  authors,  in  settling  such  as  are  told  after 
different  manners,  and  in  recording  such  as  have 
been  omitted.  In  this  case  a  cabinet  of  medals  is  a 
body  of  history.  It  was  indeed  the  best  way  in  the 
world  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  great  actions^ 
thus  to  coin  out  the  life  of  an  emperor,  and  to  put 
every  great  exploit  into  the  mint.  It  was  a  kind  of 
printing,  before  the  art  was  invented.  It  is  by  this 
means  that  Monsieur  Vaillant  has  disembroiled  a 
liistory  that  was  lost  to  the  world  before  his  time^ 
and  out  of  a  short  collection  of  medals  has  given  us 
a  chronicle  of  the  kings  of  Syria.  For  this  too  is  aa 
advantage  medals  have  over  books,  that  they  tell 
tlieir  r>tory  much  quicker,  and  sum  up  a  whole  vo- 
lume in  twenty  or  thirty  reverses.  They  are  indeed 
the  best  cpitomcB  in  the  world,  and  let  you  see  with 
one  cast  of  an  eye  the  substance  of  above  a  hundred 
pages.  Another  use  of  medals  is,  that  they  not  only 
show  you  tlie  actions  of  an  emperor,  but  at  the  same 
time  mark  out  the  year  in  which  they  were  perform- 
ed. Every  exploit  has  its  date  set  to  it.  A  series 
of  an  emperor's  coins  is  his  life  digested  into  annals. 
Historians  seldom  break  their  relation  with  a  mix- 
ture of  chronology,  nor  distribute  the  particulars  of 
an  emperor's  story  into  the  several  years  of  his 
reign :  or,  when  they  do  iti  they  often  differ  in  their 
several  periods.  Here,  therefore,  it  is  much  safer 
to  quote  a  medal  than  an  author,  for  in  this  case  you 
do  not  appeal  to  a  Suatonius  or  a  Lamprldius,  but 
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to  the  emperor  himself,  or  to  the  whole  body  of  a 
Roman  senate.  Besides  that  a  coin  is  in  no  danger 
of  haying  its  characters  altered  by  copiers  and  trans- 
cribers. This  I  must  confess,  says  Cjmthio,  may 
in  some  cases  be  of  great  moment,  but,  coasldering 
the  subjects  on  which  your  chronologers  are  gene* 
rally  employed,  I  see  but  little  use  that  ri8eafit>m  it 
For  example,  what  signifies  it  to  the  world  whether 
such  an  elephant  appeared  in  the  amphitheatre  in 
the  second  or  third  year  of  Domidan !  Or  what  am 
I  the  wiser  for  knowing  that  Trajan  was  in  the  fifth 
year  of  his  tribuneship  when  he  entertained  the 
people  with  such  a  horse-race  or  bull4Miting  ?  Tet 
it  is  the  fixing  of  these  great  periods  that  gives  a 
man  the  first  rank  in  the  republic  of  letters,  and  re- 
oommends  him  to  the  world  for  a  person  of  varioni 
reading  and  profound  erudidon. 

You  must  always  give  your  men  of  great  reading 
leave  to  show  their  talents  on  the  meanest  sub* 
jects,  says  Eugcnius ;  it  is  a  kind  of  shooting  at  ro- 
vers :  where  a  man  lets  fiy  his  arrow  without  taking 
any  aim,  to  show  his  strength.  But  there  is  one 
advantage,  says  he, turning  to  Philander,  that  seems 
to  me  very  considerable,  although  you  medallists 
seldom  throw  it  into  the  account,  which  is  the  great 
help  to  memory  one  finds  in  medals :  for  my  own 
part,  I  am  very  much  embarrassed  in  the  names  and 
ranks  of  the  several  Roman  emperors,  and  find  it 
difficult  to  recollect  upon  occasion  the  different 
parts  of  their  liistory  :  but  your  medallists,  upon  the 
first  naming  of  an  emperor,  will  immediately  tell  you 
his  age,  family,  und  life.  To  remember  where  he 
enters  in  the  succession,  they  only  consider  in  what 
part  of  the  cabinet  he  lies;  and  by  running  over  in 
their  thoughts  such  a  particular  drawer,  will  give 
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you  an  account  of  all  the  remarkable  parts  of  his 
reign. 

I  thank  yod)  says  Philander,  for  heljung  me  to  an 
use  that)  perhaps  I  should  not  have  thought  on.  But 
there  is  another  of  which  I  am  sure  you  could  not 
tyut  be  sensiUe  when  you  were  at  Rome.  I  must 
omn  to  you  it  surprised  me  to  see  my  Ciceroni  so 
well  acquainted  with  the  busts  and  statues  of  all 
the  great  people  of  antiquity.  There  was  not  an 
emperor  or  empress  but  he  knew  by  sight}  and,  as 
he  was  seldom  without  medals  in  his  pocketf  he 
irould  often  show  us  the  same  £eice  on  an  old  coin 
that  we  saw  in  the  statue.  He  would  discover  a 
Commodus  through  the  disguise  of  the  club 
and  lion's  skin,  and  find  out  such  a  one  to  be  Livia 
that  was  dressed  up  like  a  Ceres.  Let  a  bust  be 
never  so  disfigured,  they  have  a  thousand  marks  by 
which  to  decipher  it.  They  well  know  a  Zenobia 
by  the  sittingof  her  diadem,  and  will  distinguish 
the  Faustinas  by  their  difierent  way  of  tying  up  their 
hair.  Oh  !  Sir,  says  Cynthio,  they  will  go  a  great 
deal  farther,  they  will  give  you  the  name  and  titles 
of  a  statue  that  has  lost  his  nose  and  ears ;  or,  if 
there  is  but  half  a  beard  remaining,  will  tell  you,  at 
first  sight,  who  was  the  owner  of  it  Now  I  must 
confess  to  you,  I  used  to  iancy  they  imposed  upon 
sne  an  emperor  or  empress  at  pleasure,  rather  than 
appear  ignorant. 

All  this,  however,  is  easily  learnt  from  medalsy 
says  Philander,  where  you  may  see  likewise  the 
plans  of  many  of  the  most  considerable  buildings  of 
old  Rome.  There  is  an  ingenious  gentleman  of 
our  own  nation  extremely  well  versed  in  this  study, 
who  has  a  design  of  publishing  the  whole  history  of 
architecture,  with  its  several  improvemenU  and  de- 
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cays,  as  it  is  to  be  met  with  on  ancient  coins.  He 
has  assured  me  that  he  lias  observed  all  the  nicet; 
of  proportion  in  the  figures  of  the  different  orden 
that  cDinpase  the  building!  on  the  ben  pretemd 
medais.  You  here  see  the  copies  of  luchpoitsaod 
triumphal  arches  as  there  are  not  the  leut  traces  of 
in  the  places  where  they  once  stood.  Yon  hne 
here  the  models  of  several  ancient  temples,  thongfa 
the  temples  themselves,  and  the  gods  that  were 
worshipped  in  them,  are  perished  man^  hondreil 
years  a^.  Or  if  there  are  still  any  foundations  or 
ruins  of  former  edifices,  you  may  leam  from  com 
what  was  their  architecture,  when  they  stood  whole 
and  endre.  These  are  buildings  which  the  Goths 
and  Vandals  could  not  demolish,  that  are  infinitdy 
more  durable  than  stone  or  marfolci  and  will,  per- 
haps, last  as  long  as  the  earth  itself.  Tbey  are,  in 
short,  so  many  real  monuments  of  brass : 


.AmDrum  leriet,  elfuga  len^ntm. 

Wb'wh  eating  thov*n,  nor  north  wind'ifeclile  Utf^ 

y«r  whirl  at  lime,  nor  flight  of  jtalt  ma  *uta. 

Mr.  Caaasa. 
This  is  a  noUe  panegyric  on  an  old  copper  eoini 
says  Cynthio.  But  I  am  afraid  a  little  malicious  nist 
would  demolish  one  of  your  brazen  edifices  as  effsc- 
lually  as  a  Goth  or  Vandal.  You  would  laugh  « 
me,  says  Philander,  should  1  make  you  a  learned 
dissertation  on  the  nature  of  rusts.  I  shall  only  tell 
you  there  are  two  or  three  sorts  of  them,  which  are 
extremely  beautiful  in  the  eye  of  an  antiquary,  and 
preserre  a  coin  better  than  the  best  artificial  nmish. 
As  (or  other  kinds,  a  skilful  medallist  knows  very 
well  bow  to  deal  with  them.  He  will  recorer  you 
I  temple  or  « triumphal  arch  out  of  itsniblHal^  If  I 
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may  10  call  iti  and,  with  a  few  reparmtions  of  the  gn> 
vingtoo),  niloreit  to  its  fint  splendour  and  roag- 
i^cence.  I  have  known  an  emperor  quite  hid  un> 
deracnist  of  dross,  who,  after  two  or  three  dap 
cleanung,  has  appeared  with  all  bis  titles  about  him, 
as  fresh  and  beautiful  as  at  his  first  coming  out  of 
tbemint.  I  am  sorr7,«ays  £ugenius,Ididnot  know 
tbis  last  use  of  medals  when  I  was  at  Rome.  It 
might,  perhaps,  have  given  me  a  greater  taste  of 
ita  antiquities,  and  have  fixed  in  my  memory  several 
«f  the  ruins  that  I  have  now  forgotten.  For  my  part, 
saysCynthio,  I  think  there  are  atRomc  enow  modem 
works  of  architecture  to  employ  any  reasoDable  man. 
I  never  could  have  a  taste  for  old  bricks  and  rub- 
bish,  nor  would  trouble  myself  about  the  ruins  of 
Augustus's  palace,  so  long  as  I  could  see  the  Vati- 
can, the  Borgheae,  and  the  Famese,  as  they  now 
stand  ;  I  must  own  to  you,  at  the  same  time,  this  is 
talking  like  an  ignorant  roan.  Were  1  in  other  com- 
pany 1  would,  perhaps,  change  my  style,  and  tell 
titem  that  I  would  rather  tee  the  fragments  of 
Apollo's  temple  than  St.  Peter's.  I  remember  when 
our  antiquary  at  Rome  had  led  us  a  whole  day  to- 
gether from  one  rxiin  to  another,  he,  at  Uat,  brought 
us  to  the'Rotunda ;  and  this,  says  he,  is  the  most  valu- 
able antiquity  in  Italy,  notwithstanding  it  is  so  entire. 
The  same  kind  of  fancy,  says  Philander,  has  for- 
merly gained  upon  several  of  your  medallists,  who 
were  for  hoarding  upsucfa  pieces  of  money  only  as 
had  been  half  consumed  by  time  .or  rust.  There 
were  no  coins  pleased  them  more  than  those  which 
bsd  passed  through  the  hands  of  an  old  Roman  clip- 
per. I  have  read  an  autlior  of  this  taste,  that  com- 
jMres  a  ragged  coin  to  a  tattered  colours.  Bat  to 
come  tgua  to  our  subjoct.    As  we  find  on  medals 
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the  plans  of  several  buildings  that  are  now  demoUth- 
ed,  we  see  on  them  too  the  models  of  to$ay  ancient 
statues  that  are  now  lost.  There  are  several  re- 
verses which  are  owned  to  be  the  representation  of 
antique  figures,  and  I  question  not  but  that  there 
are  many  others  that  were  formed  on  the  like  mo- 
dels, though,  at  present,  they  Ue  under  no  8US|ucioa 
of  it.  The  Hercules  Famese,  the  Venus  of  Me- 
dicis,  the  Apollo  in  the  Belvidera,  and  the  fiunoui 
Marcus  Aurelius  on  horseback,  which  are,  perhaps, 
the  four  most  beautiful  statues  extant,  make  their 
appearance  all  of  them  on  ancient  medals,  though 
the  figures  that  represent  them  were  never  thought 
to  be  the  copies  of  statues  till  the  statues  them- 
selves were  discovered.  There  is  no  question,  I 
think,  but  the  same  reflection  may  extend  itself  to 
antique  pictures :  for  I  doubt  not  but  in  the  design 
of  several  Greek  medals  in  particular,  one  might 
often  see  the  hand  of  an  Apelles  or  Protogenes, 
were  we  as  well  acquainted  with  their  woHks  as  we 
are  with  Titian'«  or  Vandyke's.  I  might  here  make 
a  much  gpreater  show  of  the  usefulness  of  medals, 
if  I  would  take  the  methods  of  others,  and  prove  to 
you  that  all  arts  and  sciences  receive  a  conaiderable 
illustration  from  this  study.  I  must,  however,  tell 
you,  that  medals  and  the  civil  law,  as  we  are  assured 
by  those  who  are  well  read  in  both,  give  a  consider* 
able  light  to  each  other,  and  that  several  old  coins 
ai*e  like  so  many  maps  for  the  explaining  of  the  an- 
cient geography.  But,  besides  the  more  solid  parte 
of  learning,  there  are  several  little  intimations  to 
be  met  with  on  medals,  that  are  very  pleasant  to 
such  as  are  conversant  in  this  kind  of  study.  Should 
I  tell  you  gravely,  that  without  the  help  of  coins  we 
should  never  have  known  which  was  the  first  of  the 
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emperon  that  wore  a  beard,  or  rode  in  stimipa,  I 
might  tummy  science  into  ridicule.  Yetitis  cer- 
tain there  are  a  thousand  little  impertinence!  of  thia 
nature  that  are  very  gratifying  to  curioaity,  tbough, 
perbapg,  not  very  improving  to  the  under  standing. 
To  see  tlie  dress  that  such  an  empress  delighted  to 
be  drawn  in,  the  titles  that  were  most  agreeable  to 
such  an  emperor,  the  flatteries  that  he  lay  most  open 
lo,  the  honours  that  he  paid  to  his  children,  wives, 
predecessors,  friends,  or  colleagues,  with  the  like 
particularities  only  to  be  met  with  on  medals,  are 
t;ertaiiily  not  a  little  pleasing  to  that  inquisitive  tem- 
per which  is  BO  natural  to  the  mind  of  man. 

I  declare  to  you,  says  Cynthio,  yon  have  aston- 
ished me  with  the  several  parts  of  knowledge  that 
you  have  discovered  on  medals.  I  could  never  fan- 
cy, before  this  evening,  that  a  coin  could  have  any 
nobler  use  in  it  than  to  puy  a  reckoning. 

You  have  not  heard  all  yet,  says  Philander,  there 
is  siill  an  advantage  to  be  drawn  from  medals, 
which,  I  am  sure,  will  heighten  your  esteem  for 
them.  It  is,  indeed,  a  use  that  nobody  hitherto  has 
dwelt  upon.  If  any  of  the  antiquaries  have  touch- 
ed upon  it,  they  have  immediately  quitted  it,  with- 
out considering  it  in  its  full  latitude,  light,  and  ex- 
tent. Not  to  keep  you  in  suspense,  I  think  there 
is  a  greut  affinity  between  coins  and  poetry,  and  that 
your  medullisi  and  critic  are  much  nearer  related 
than  the  world  generally  imagines.  A  reverse  of- 
ten clears  up  the  passage  of  an  old  poet,  as  the  poet 
oftcnserves  to  unriddlcarevcrsc.  I  could  be  lon- 
ger on  tliishead,butlfear  I  have  already  tired  you. 
Nay,  suys  Eugejiius,  since  you  have  gune  so  far 
with  us,  we  must  beg  you  to  liuiah  your  lecture, 
especially  since  you  areonasubjectthatl  darepro- 
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mise  you  will  be  very  agreeable  to  Cynthio,  who  b 
80  professed  an  admirer  of  the  ancient  poets.  I 
must  only  warn  you,  that  you  do  not  charge  your 
coins  with  more  uses  than  they  can  bear.  It  is  ge- 
nerally  the  method  of  such  as  are  in  love  with  any 
particular  science,  to  discover  all  others  in  it.  Who 
would  imagine,  for  example,  that  architecture 
should  comprehend  the  knowledge  of  history,  eth- 
ics, music,  astronomy,  natural  philosophy,  physic, 
and  the  civil  law  ?  Yet  Vitruvius  will  g^ve  you  his 
reasons,  such  as  they  are,  why  a  good  architect  is 
master  of  these  several  arts  and  sciences.  Sure, 
says  Cynthio,  Martial  had  never  read  Vitruvius 
when  he  threw  the  crier  and  the  architect  into  the 
same  class : 

Duri  n  puer  ing-ent  videtur 
PritC9nem  facia*  vel  architectttm. 

If  of  dull  pirts  the  Btripling  you  suipeet, 
A  herald  make  him,  or  an  architect 

But  to  g^ve  you  an  instance  out  of  a  veiy  celebra* 
ted  discourse  on  poetry,  because  we  are  on  that  sub- 
ject, of  an  author's  finding  out  imaginary  beauties 
in  his  own  art*.  ^  I  have  observed,'  says  he,  speak- 
ing of  the  natural  propensiou  that  all  men  have  to 
numbers  and  harmony,  *  that  my  barber  has  often 
combed  my  head  in  dactyls  and  spondees,  that  is 
with  two  shoit  strokes  and  a  long  one,  or  with'  two 
long  ones  successively.  Nay,'  says  he,  <  I  have  known 
him  sometimes  run  even  into  pyrrichiuses  and  ana- 
paestuses.'  This  you  will  think,  perhaps,  a  very  extra- 
vagant fancy,  but,  I  must  own,  I  should  as  soon  ex- 
pect to  find  the  firogodia  in  a  comb,  as  poetry  in  a 
medal.    Before  I  endeavour  to  convince  you  of  it, 
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says  Philander^  I  must  confess  to  you  that  this  sci- 
ence has  its  visionaries,  as  well  as  all  others.  There 
are  several,  for  example,  that  will  find  a  mystery  in 
every  tooth  of  Neptune's  trident,  and  are  amazed 
at  the  wisdom  of  the  ancients,  that  represented  a 
thunder-bolt  with  three  forks,  since,  they  will  tell 
you,  nothing  could  have  better  explained  its  triple 
quality  of  piercing,  burning,  and  melting.  I  have 
seen  a  long  discourse  on  the  figure  and  nature  of 
horn,  to  show  it  was  impossible  to  have  found  out 
a  fitter  emblem  for  plenty  than  the  cprnu-co/kiV. 
These  are  a  sort  of  authors  who  scorn  to  take  up 
with  appearances,  and  fancy  an  interpretation  vul- 
gar when  it  is  natural.  What  could  have  been  more 
proper  to  show  the  beauty  and  friendship  of  the 
three  Graces,  than  to  represent  them  naked,  and 
knit  together  in  a  kind  of  dance  ?  It  is  thus  they 
always  appear  in  ancient  sculpture,  whether  on  me- 
dals or  in  marble,  as  I  doubt  not  but  Horace  alludes 
to  designs  of  this  nature,  when  he  describes  them 
after  the  same  manner : 


'Gratia, 


Jttnctit  nuda  tororilmt : 

Segnetque  nodum  solvere  Gratiot. 

The  sitter  Graces  hand  in  hand 
Conjoin'd  by  lore's  eternal  tNuid. 

Several  of  your  medallists  will  be  here  again  aston- 
ished at  the  wisdom  of  the  ancients,  that  knew  how 
to  couch  such  excellent  precepts  of  morality  under 
visible  objects.  The  nature  of  gratitude,  they  will 
tell  you,  is  better  illustrated  by  this  single  device, 
than  by  Seneca's  whole  book  de  BcncficuM.  The  three 
Graces  teach  us  three  things.  1  •  To  remark  the 
doing  of  a  courtesy.  3.  The  return  of  it  from  the 
receiver.    3.  The  obligation  of  the  receiver  to  ac- 
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knowledge  it.  The  three  Graces  arc  alway*  bai^ 
in  !>•  nd,  to  show  us  that  Uicbc  three  dutie*  ahooU 
be  never  separated.  They  are  naked,  to  adinonub 
U9  that  gratitude  should  be  returned  with  kfrceaod 
open  heart ;  and  dancmg,  to  show  us  that  no  virtue 
is  more  active  than  gratitude^  May  not  wc  beit  , 
M7  with  Lucretius  ? 

Qlor  bene  el  txiaie  putnfHOM  ditpotla  fcranhir. 

Sunt  hngi  tamtn  a  -cerd  rati  nt  rrpulta. 
It  is  an  easy  thing,  says  Eugenius,  to  find  out  dc. 
!>)gna  that  never  entered  into  the  thoughts  of  the 
sculptor  or  the  coiner.  I  dare  say,  the  same  gen- 
tlemen who  have  fixed  this  piece  of  monJitj  on  the 
three  naked  sisters,  duncing  liand  in  hand,  would 
have  found  out  as  good  a  one  for  them,  had  there 
been  four  of  them  sitting  at  a  distance  from  eacb 
uther,  and  covered  from  head  to  foot.  It  ia  herd 
therefbrv,  says  Philander,  that  the  old  poets  step  in 
lo  the  assistance  of  the  medallist,  when  they  give  us 
the  same  thought  in  words  as  the  masters  of  the  Ra- 
man mini  have  done  in  figures.  A  man  may  sec  a 
metaphor  or  an  ullcgory  in  a  picture,  as  well  as  resd 
them  inadescripiiun.  When,  therefore,  L  confront 
a  medal  niih  a  verse,  I  only  show  you  the  same  de- 
sign executed  by  difTcrent  hands,  and  appeal  from 
one  master  tu  another  of  the  same  age  and  taste. 
This  is  certainly  a  much  surer  wuy  tlian  to  build  on 
the  interpretations  of  an  author  who  does  notcoD- 
sidcr  how  the  ancients  used  to  think,  but  will  be 
still  inventing  mysteries  and  applications  outof  his 
own  fancy.  To  make  myself  more  intelligible,! 
find  a  shield  on  the  reverie  of  an  emperor's  coin, 
designed  as  a  compliment  lo  him  from  the  aenate 
of  Rome.  1  meet  with  the  same  metaphor  in  an- 
cient poets  to  exprcH  protection  or  defence*  I  con- 
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:lude,  therefore,  that  this  medal  compliments  the 
emperor  in  the  same  sense  as  the  nlil  Romans  did 
their  dictator,  Fabius,  when  they  called  him  the 
buckler  of  Rome.  Fut  this  reverse  noir,  if  you 
please,  into  the  hands  of  a  mystical  antiquary:  he 
iball  tell  you  that  the  use  of  the  shield  being  to  de- 
fend the  body  from  the  weapons  of  an  enemy,  it 
very  nptly  shadow*  out  to  ui  the  resolntion  or  con  - 
tinence  of  the  emperor,  which  made  him  proof  to 
all  the  attacks  of  fortune  or  of  pleasure.  In  the 
next  place,  the  figure  of  the  shield  being  round,  it 
is  on  emblem  of  perfection;  for  Aristotle  has  said 
the  round  figure  is  the  nSost  perfect.  It  may  like- 
wise signify  the  immortal  reputation  that  the  em- 
peror has  acquired  by  his  great  actions,  rotundity 
being  an  emblem  of  eternity  that  has  neither  be- 
ginning nor  end.  After  this  I  dare  not  answer  ibr 
the  shield's  conrexity,  that  it  does  not  cover  a  mys- 
tery; nay, there  shall  not  be  the  least  wrinkle  or 
flourish  upon  it  which  will  not  turn  to  some  ac- 
count. In  this  case,  therefore*,  poetry  being,  in 
some  reopecia  on  art  of  designing  as  well  as  paint- 
ing or  sculpture,  they  may  serve  as  comments  on 
each  other.  I  am  very  well  satisfied,  says  '^uge- 
nius,  by  what  you  have  siiid  on  this  subject,  that  the 
poets  may  contribute  to  the  explication  of  such  re- 
verses as  are  purely  emblematical,  or  when  the  per- 
•ons  are  of  that  shadowy,  allegorical  nature  you 
have  before  mentioned ;  but  I  suppose  there  are 
many  other  reverses  that  represent  things  and  per- 
sona of  a  more  real  existence.  In  this  case  too, 
says  Philander,  a  poet  lets  you  into  the  knowledge 
of  a  device  better  than  a  prose-writer,  as  his  des- 
criptions are  often  more  dtftbsc,  his  story  more  nH- 
'  Ptema  ftpittitm  loqutEfi 
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turall}'  circumstanced,  and  hit  language  enricbed 
with  a  greater  variety  of  epithets:  so  that  you 
often  meet  with  little  hints  and  suggeuioaa  in  a 
poet  that  give  a  great  illustration  to  the  customsiac- 
tions,  ornamcntSt  and  all  kinds  of  antiquitica  that 
are  to  be  met  with  on  ancient  coins.  I  fitncy,  (^ 
Cynthio,  thci-e  is  nothing  more  ridiculous  than  in  \ 
antiquary's  reading  the  Tireek  arl^atin  pocts.  He 
never  thinks  of  the  beauty  of  the  thought  or  lan- 
guage, but  i<  for  searching  into  what  lie  calls  the 
erudition  of  the  author.  He  will  turn  you  overall  i 
Virgil  to  find  out  the  figure  of  an  old  rostrum,  and 
has  the  greatest  esteem  imaginable  for  Homer,  be- 
cduse  he  has  given  us  ihe  fwhionof  a  Greek  sceptre. 
It  is,  indeed,  odd  enough  to  consider  how  all  kinds  of 
leaders  find  their  account  in  the  old  poets.  Not 
only  your  men  of  the  more  refined  or  solid  parts  of 
teaming,  but  even  your  alchymist  and  fortune-teller 
will  discover  the  secrets  of  their  art  in  Homer  and 
Virgil.  This,  says  Eugeniut,  is  a  prejudice  of  > 
very  ancient  standing.  Head  but  Plutarch's  dis-  ] 
course  on  Homer,  and  you  will  see  that  Ahe  Iliad 
contains  the  whole  circle  of  arts,  and  that  Tbales 
and  Pythagoras  stole  all  their  philosophy  out  of  thit 
poet's  works.  One  would  be  amazed  lo  see  whU 
pains  he  Ukc3  to  prove  that  Homer  understood  >B 
the  figures  in  rhetoric,  before  they  were  invented. 
I  do  not  question,  says  Philander,  were  it  possible 
for  Homer  to  read  his  praises  in  this  author,  but  he 
would  be  as  much  surprised  as  ever  Monsieur  Jour- 
dain  was,  when  he  found  he  hud  talked  prose  all  tui 
lifetime,  without  ever  knowing  what  it  was.  Butte 
finish  the  task  you  have  set  me,  we  may  observe 
that  not  only  the  virtues,  and  the  like  imaginary 
persons,  but  hII  the  heathen  divinities  appear  gen- 
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erallyin  the  same  dress  among  the  poets  that  they 
wear  in  medals.  I  must  confess,  I  believe  both  the 
one  and  the  other  took  the  mode  from  the  ancient 
Greek  statuaries.  It  will  not  perhaps  be  an  impro- 
per transition  to  pass  from  the  heathen  gods  to  the 
several  monsters  of  antiquity,  as  chimeras,  gorgons, 
sphinxes,  and  many  others  that  make  the  same 
figure  in  verse  as  on  coins.  It  often  happens,  too, 
that  the  poet  and  the  senate  of  Rome  have  both  cho- 
sen the  same  topic  to  flutter  their  emperor  upon, 
and  have  sometimes  fallen  upon  the  same  thought. 
It  is  certain,  they  both  of  them  lay  upon  the  catch 
for  a  great  action :  it  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that 
they  were  oilen  engaged  on  one  subject,  the  medal 
and  the  poem  being  nothing  else  but  occasional  com- 
pliments to  the  emperor.  Nay,  I  question  not  but 
you  may  sometimes  find  certain  passages  among 
the  poets  that  relate  to  the  particular  device  of  a 
medal. 

I  wonder,  says  Eugenius,  that  your  medallists  have 
not  been  as  diligent  in  searching  the  poets  as  the 
historians,  since  I  find  they  are  so  capable  of  en- 
lightening their  art.  I  would  have  some  body  put 
the  muses  under  a  kind  of  contribution,  to  furnish 
out  whatever  they  have  in  them  that  bears  any  re- 
laUon  to  coins.  Though  they  tauglit  us  but  the 
same  things  tliat  might  he  learnt  in  other  writings, 
they  would  at  least  teach  us  more  agreeably,  and 
draw  several  over  to  the  study  of  medals  that  would 
rather  be  instructed  in  verse  than  in  prose.  I  am 
glad,  says  Philander,  to  hear  you  of  this  opinion, 
for,  to  tell  you  truly,  when  I  was  at  Rome,  1  took 
occasion  to  buy  up  many  imperial  medals  that  have 
any  afiinity  with  passages  of  the  ancient  poets.  So 
that  I  have  by  me  a  sort  of  poetical  cash;  which  I 
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fancy  I  could  count  over  to  you  in  t^dn  uid  Gnek 
Terse.  If  you  will  drink  a  dish  of  tea  4itb  ineta> 
iDorrow  moriung,  I  nil)  lay  my  whole  collection  be- 
fore you.  1  cannot  tell,  aays  CyntbiO)  bow  the  po- 
ctB  will  succeed  in  the  ex[dic>lioi)  of  coins,  to  which 
they  are  generally  ?cry  great  strangera.  We  are, 
however,  obliged  to  you  for  preventing  us  with  the 
offer  of  a  kindness  that  yon  might  well  imagine  we 
should  have  asked  you. 

Our  three  friends  had  been  so  intent  on  their  dis- 
course, that  they  had  rambled  very  far  into  the  fields^ 
without  taking  notice  of  it.  Philander  firat  put  then 
in  mind,  that,  unless  they  turned  bask  quickly,  they 
would  endanger  being  benighted.  Their  cwiversa- 
tion  ran  insensibly  into  other  subjects ;  but  as  I  de- 
sign only  to  report  such  parts  of  it  as  have  any  relt- 
tion  to  medals,  I  shall  leave  them  to  reium  horae 
as  fast  as  they  please,  without  trouUiqg  myself  wttb 
their  talk  on  the  way  thither,  or  with  their  ceremo- 
nies at  parting. 


DIALOGUE  II. 

■Some  of  the  finest  treatises  of  the  most  polite  Latin 
and  Greek  writers  are  in  dialogue,  as  many  very  va- 
luable pieces  of  French,  Italian,  and  English,  appear 
in  the  same  dress.  I  have,  aomctimea,  however, 
been  very  much  distasted  at  this  way  of  writing,  by 
reason  of  the  long  prefaces  and  exordiums  into 
which  it  often  betrays  an  author.  Ttterc  is  so  much 
time  taken  up  in  ceremony,  that  before  they  enter 
on  their  subject  the  dialt^ue  is  half  ended.  To 
avoid  the  &ult  I  have  found  in  others,  i  shall  not 
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trouble  myself,  nor  my  reader,  with  the  first  ulutes 
of  our  three  friends,  nor  with  tny  part  of  their  dis- 
course over  the  tea-table.  We  will  suppose  the 
china  dishes  taken  off,  and  a  drawer  of  medals  sup> 
plying  their  room.  Philander,  who  is  to  be  the  hero 
of  TBj  dialogue,  takes  it  in  his  hand,  and,  addres- 
sing himself  to  Cynthio  and  Eugeniua,!  will  first  of 
all,  says  he,  show  you  an  assembly  of  the  most  vir- 
tuous ladies  that  you  have  ever  perhaps,  conversed 
with.  1  do  not  know,  Sdys  Cynthio,  regarding  them, 
what  their  viriue  may  be,  but  methinks  they  are  a 
little  funtastlctil  in  their  dress.  You  will  find,  says 
Philander,  there  is  good  sense  in  it.  They  have  not 
a  single  ornament  that  they  cannot  give  a  reason  for. 
I  was  going  to  ask  yon,  says  Eugenius,  in  what 
country  you  find  these  ladies.  But  1  see  they  are 
Buiiie  of  those  ima^nary  persons  you  told  us  of  last 
night,  that  inhabit  old  coins,  and  appear  no  where 
else  but  on  the  reverse  of  a  medal.  Their  proper 
couiitry,9uys  Philander,  is  the  breast  of  a  good  man : 
for  I  think  tbey  arc  most  of  them  the  figures  of  vir- 
tue's It  is  a  great  compliment,  methinks,  to  the  sex, 
sa}'s  Cyntnio,  that  your  virtues  are  generally  shown 
in  pctlico^ta.  I  can  give  you  no  other  reason  for  it, 
says  Philander,  hut  bccuuse  th<;y  chanced  to  be  of 
the  feminine  gender  in  the  learned  languages.  You 
will  find,  however,  something  bold  and  masculine 
intheairand  posture  of  the  first  figure,  which  is 
that  of  Virtue  herself,  and  agrees  very  well  with  the 
desi-ription  we  find  of  her  in  Silius  Italtcus*. 

Yirhilit  /Ui/Kir  Ai;b'(»t,  frnu  hiria,  nee  imqvam 
Cmnpotiln  nvtnla  e*iM,  ifnnt  tmltia,  el  are 
Iiwenuqii    nro  pr^tr,  UtiqHt  pudorit, 

Cilta  humeri,,  •U-aex J«lgebul  tfamine  finlU.  Sn..Ix4ib.li. 
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dVutlMIV 


Bade  fnim  her  (orehatd  fell  th'  nopUiled  hwr, 
Wilb  dviDttcH  mien  alofi  ibe  mr'd  her  head, 
ADd  oext  to  mBnly  vii  the  nr^'i  tread  ( 
Hir  height,  her  aprigfatlr  Uuih,  the  goddva  Aow, 
Aod  rohet  luiDllied  ■*  the  faUfai(  nor. 
Virtue  and  Honour  had  their  templea  bordering  on 
each  other,  and  are  sometimes  both  od  the  uunc 
coin,as  in  the  following  one  ofGalba*.     Silius  Itali- 
cua  makes  them  companions  in  the  glorious  equi- 
page that  he  gires  his  Virtue. 

Meciai  Hatur,el  Lmtdn.tlUitt  Gb7-ii>TR(<tiI,[Virtil>Ioqiiilar, 
Et  Dctia,  et  mveit  Vltlaria  cancoln'  aH*.  Rid. 

With  metheforemiMt  pUcelet  HODOortMOi  [.Firttu  tpeai*. 

Fane,  and  the  Praiwi  mingliDg  io  her  train ; 

Ga;  Uior;  neit,  and  Tietorr  od  high. 

White  like  mjaelf,  on  inewj  vinga  ihali  tf. 

Tu  cujai ptacidQ fniuere  in pectortiedem 

MatidiuBnui,  hilarugitt  ftamm  mmptidartj  Tirtia. 

Stat.  8il.  lib.  i. 

The  head  of  Honour  is  crowned  with  a  laurel,  a 

Martial  has  adorned  his  Glory  after  the  same  man- 

ner,  which  indeed  is  butanother  name  for  the  awne 


I  Gnd,BaysCynthio,  the  Latins  mean  courage  by 
the  figure  of  Virtue,  as  well  as  by  the  word  it- 
self. Courage  was  esteemed  the  greatest  perfec- 
tion among  them,  and  therefore  went  untler  the 
name  of  Virtue  in  general,  as  the  modem  Italian 
give  the  same  name  on  the  tame  account  to  tbtt 
knowledge  of  curiosities.  Should  a  Roman  painter 
at  present  draw  the  [Hcture  of  Virtue,  instead  of 
the  spear  and  paratonium  that  she  bears  on  old  cointt 
he  would  give  her  a  bust  in  one  hand  and  «  fiddl«  in 
the  other. 

■Fi,.8. 
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The  nezty  says  Philander,  is  a  lady  of  a  more 
peaceful  character)  and  had  her  temple  at  Rome*. 

Salutat9  crepUat  Canevrdla  nidt. 

She  is  often  placed  on  the  reverse  of  an  imperial 
coin^  to  show  the  good  understanding  between  the 
emperor  and  empress.  She  has  always  a  cornu" 
cofiia  in  her  hand,  to  denote  that  plenty  is  the  fnut 
of  concord.  After  this  short  account  of  the  goddess, 
I  desire  you  will  give  me  your  opinion  of  the  deity 
that  is  described  in  the  following  verses  of  Seneca> 
who  would  have  her  propitious  to  the  marriage  of 
Jason  and  Creusa.  He  mentions  her  by  her  quali- 
ties, and  not  by  her  name. 


'Aaperi 


Marti*  sangtdneat  gutt  cohibet  numtu, 

Qtue  dat  beUigerUJmdera  gcntibtu, 

Bi  cornu  retinet  (kvite  copiam,  SsK.  Mbd.  Mt. J . 

Who  soothi  great  Mars  the  warrior  god. 
And  checks  his  arm  distaia'd  with  hloo4t 
Who  joins  io  leagues  the  jarriog  lands. 
The  horn  of  plenty  fills  her  hands. 

The  description,  says  Eugenius,  is  a  copy  of  the 
figure  we  have  before  us :  and  for  the  future,  in- 
stead of  any  further  note  on  this  passage,  1  would 
have  the  reverse  you  have  shown  us  stamped  on  tho 
side  of  it.  The  interpreters  of  Seneca,  says  Phi- 
lander, will  understand  the  precedent  verses  as  a 
description  of  Venus,  though  in  my  opinion  there  is 
only  the  first  of  them  that  can  aptly  relate  to  her, 
which  at  the  same  time  threes  as  well  with  Con- 
cord :  and  that  this  was  a  goddess  who  used  to  in- 
terest herself  in  marriages^  we  may  see  in  the  fol- 
lowing description. 

•  Fig.  5. 
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'Jamdudum  poste  recUnitj 


Qyjtrit  Hymen  thaiamit  intactum  (Hcere  carmen. 
Quo  vatem  nmlcere  queat  /  dat  Juno  verenda 
Vineuia^et  inaigni  gtimnai  (kmemtkm  uttUL 

Statu  Epitsalamiov.  SiiiT.lili.  1. 

Already  leaabg  it  the  door,  too  long 
Sweet  Hymen  waits  to  raise  the  nuptial  toogf 
Her  saored  bands  majestio  Jnno  lends, 
JLnd  Concord  with  her  flaming  toreh  attendi. 

Peace*  differs  as  little  in  her  dress  as  in  her  cha* 
i-acter  from  Concord.  You  may  observe  in  both 
these  figures,  that  the  vest  is  gathered  up  before 
ihem,  like  an  apron^  which  you  must  suppose  filled 
with  fruits  as  well  as  the  cornu^copia.  It  is  to  this 
part  of  the  dress  that  TibuUus  alludes. 

At  nobit.  Pax  alma,  vent,  tpicamgue  teneto, 
JPerJfuat  etpomit  candidut  anU  ainus. 

Kind  Pcaee,  appear^ 

And  in  thy  right  hand  hold  the  wheaten  ear. 
From  thy  white  lap  th'  o'erflowiug  fruits  shall  fall. 

Prudentius  has  given  us  the  same  circumstance 

in  his  desciiption  of  avarice. 


AvariHa  gremio  pr^tcincta  eapaci, 

PrUD.    PSYOHOMACHtA, 

How  proper  the  emblems  ofPlcntyare  to  Peace, 
may  be  seen  in  the  same  poet. 

Interea  Pax  arva  cofat.  Pax  eandida  primtim 

Duxii  arntnros  subjug'a  curva  bovi^g  g 
Pa^  altut  x^tet,  ettuccot  cwuUdit  uv€, 

Fumleret  ut  nato  tetta  ptitema  menim  : 
Pace  bidens  vonterque  vigent. 

TiBUL.  El.  10.  Uk  1. 

Sh^rst,  white  Pesoe,  the  earth  ikith  plough-rharea  broken 

AhJD  bent  the  oxen  to  the  erookc-d  y<•k^'9 

First  i*ear*d  the  vine,  and  hoanled  first  with  oare 

The  father's  yinuge  for  his  di  unkeu  hehr. 

•  Fig.  4. 
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The  oUre-bniiich  in  her  hand  is  frequently  totcli^ 
ed  upon  in  the  old  poets  as  a  token  of  peace. 

Pacem  orare  mamt'  Viae.  Mn,  IQ. 

higr^dUur^  ratmmmque  teneru  pojmlaru  oUvtt, 

Ov.  MxT.  Ub.  7. 

In  hit  rigbt  hand  an  oUT«-bnmch  he  hoMt. 

Furor^m 
Indomitum  duramque  viri  deflectere  mentcm 
Padfico  ttrmone  parant,  hottemgue  prvpinguom 
Orant  Cecropue pr^lat^  frcnde  Mnunue.      Luc.  lib.  ^. 


-To  moTC  his  haug^btj  soul,  they  try 


Entreaties,  and  pertoanoo  soft  applj : 

Their  brows  Minerva's  peaecful  branches  wear^ 

And  thus  ia  gentlest  terms  they  greet  his  ear. 

Mr  Rowa. 

Which,  by  the  way,  one  would  think  had  been  spo- 
ken rather  of  an  Attila^  or  a  Maximin^  than  Julius 
Caesar.  ^ 

You  see  Abundance  or  Plenty*  makes  the  same 
figure  in  medals  as  in  Horace. 


'TUi  C0pia 


Manabit  ad  plenum  benigno 

Jiurii  honerum  opuletUa  corrm,  Hoa«  lib.  1.  od.  IZ, 


•Here  to  tliee  shsll  Plenty  flow 


And  all  her  riches  show. 
To  raise  the  honoor  of  the  quiet  plain.        Mr.  Cbsbc0^ 

The  compliment  on  this  reverse  to  Goidianus 
Pius  is  expressed  in  the  same  mannei  as  that  of 
Horace  to  Au^^ustus. 


-wftrrra/nifift 


Jtuliamplenu dijfudit  eopia  comu,    Hon.  Bpist.  13.  lib.  t. 

Golden  PUaty  with  a  bounteous  hand 
Rich  har%ebt  freirlj  scatterso'er  our  land.    3ir.  Crxkcb. 

But  to  returu  a^n  to  our  virtues.    You  have 

•  if  ig.  5. 
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here  the  picture  of  Fidelity**  who  wat  wonloppetl 
as  a  goddess  among  the  Romans. 

SI  At  tiUtut  f 

I  should  fancy,  from  the  following  rerses  of  Vir- 
^1  and  Silius  Italicus,  that  she  was  represented  un- 
der the  figure  of  an  old  voinan. 

Caua  Fid't,  et  Vttta,  Hema  cum/rturt  QwPHtut 

Jura  duiimt  -  ■  -Viae.  Ma.  lib.  1. 

Tbea  tnouh'd  Fiith  iball  onee  again  relnni. 

And  *ettal  firei  inbillow'd  teupleibnrn. 

And  Remn)  wilh  QairiDUt  iball  nutun 

The  Hghlcoui  !■«■,  and  fnod  ind  foroe  rotavio. 

Mi.  OarDSK. 

.9d  limina  taacU 


Oentendii  Fidei,  ttcrelaqve  ptKtam  Unta. 
.9rcanii  dea  Uria,  ptia  tumjtrle  remula 
CmUnlttm  magmu  ■Bolveial  csfurio  curat. 
.tnle  Jtivm  graerata,  decut  <£rSn;uc  fiowdmimque, 

Qtid  nne  nun  telliu  pactm,  tuM  ^aara  nsnmt, 

Jatlili*  Cftuar  «i  L-  It.  Tib.  S. 

He  to  the  ibrinei  oT  Failh  hii  uepi  nldreat. 

She,  i>lcu'U  with  wend  rolliDg  in  her  bnxt. 

Par  from  the  »orM  remote,  rfoIt'iI  on  hi|h 

The  eirei  oC  eod*,  and  caaiieili  or  the  ikj. 

Ere  JoTC  *ai  bom  ihe  grae'd  the  hnght  abode*, 

Coniort  of  Juitlec,  bout  of  loen  and  |(mIi  ; 
Without  whow  licav'nlj  aid  no  peace  below 
The  MeadraM  earth  and  rolliug  ocean  kaoT. 

There  is  a  Medal  of  Heliogabalusfi  invcribed 
Fide*  Exereitua,  that  receives  a  great  light  from 
the  preceding  verses.  She  i^  posted  betveen  two 
tnilitar}'  ensigns,  for  the  good  quality  that  the  poet 
ascribes  to  her,  of  preser»ing  the  public  peace,  by 
keeping  the  army  true  to  its  allegiance. 

I  fancy,  says  Eugeniui,  as  you  have  dtscoTcrtd 
•Fig.*  tP^r- 
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the  tft  of  thii  imaginary  ladjr,  from  tbe  deieriptioD 
that  thtt  poeu  hara  made  of  her,  yon  may  find  to* 
the  colour  of  the  drapery  that  ahe  wore  in  tha  old 
Romao-puotinf^  from  that  vene  in  Horace, 

WatapaMK*. He>.  Od.  as.  Bb.  1. 


One  would  tlunk,  aaya  PUlander,  hy  this  verse, 
tliat  Hope  and  FideBty  had  both  Uie  same  kind  of 

dress.  ItiscertainHopemigbthaTe  abirpretenee 
to  white,  in  allusion  to  those  that  were  candidatea 
for  an  em^oy. 

—  — -  —  Qitem  dueH  MoHtrm 

Cretata  ambiiit  —  —  —  .  Fbb*.  Bat  1. 

And  bow  properly  the  e|dthet  of  mra  agreea 
with  her,  you  may  see  in  the  traniparency  of  the 
next  figure*.  ^ie  ia  here  dressed  in  sBch  «  kind 
of  vest  as  the  Latinscall  a  muMHum,  tram  the  fine* 
ness  of  its  tissue.  Tour  Roman  beaus  had  their 
summer  fojv  of  sucha  light  airy  make. 
Queat  lemmt  dttmirt  (<gw  wHMqm  tafOlt. 

UoK.  Ep.  14.  n.  Iv 


Itbstlwdlov'd— 


CurI'd  po«d«r*d  loakt,  a  •■•  nfl  peiy  fowa. 

Mr.  CsBB«B. 
I  remember,  saya  CynthiOf  Juvenal  rallies  Cre^ 

ticus,  that  was  Mherwtse  a  brare,  rough  fellow,  vciy 

handsomely,  on  this  kind  of  garment. 

SiJfmU 

^tnfaeiatt  oHi  nm  tu  mUlUia  wamcu, 
Cntieef  it  itme  tnttrnptpKb  w/roKlt pmrtt 

A  .AvcH/ot  M  AOtafu. Jdv.  Sst  S. 

Jar  ti  iadndtm  JM*rtaiuqua  m^tl^r, 
ftetfte,/eftmi  UO. 
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»i  Wot,  nln  H«tslh»,  ihril 

Frnm  Uone'i  tribunil  thy  hinatHai  prCTail 
'Ghiim  birlntrf,  vblLcthou  (TieladHi  tkin, 
Thit  rhrongh  th;  eobved  Tnbe  we  lee  thjr  ikla, 

A>  Ihoo  decliimV Mr-TATt 

Csnit  thou  nilore  old  minnen,  or  ictrcDeb 

Bome'i  pride,  who  eam'tl  insipircnl  Id  tbc  b«Mb  )  Ucm. 

But  pra^  whu  is  the  meaning  that  tliis  transparent 
lady  holds  up  her  train  in  her  left  hand  i  for  1  find 
your  women  on  niedaia  do  nothing  without  a  mean- 
iiig.  Besides,  1  suppose  there  is  a  moral  precept 
at  least  couched  under  the  figure  she  holds  in  her 
other  hand.  She  draws  buck  her  garment,  says 
Philander,  that  it  may  not  encumber  berin  her  marcii. 
For  she  is  always  drawn  in  a  posture  of  walking,  it 
being  as  natural  for  Hope  to  press  forward  to  hev 
properobjects,a3  forFeiiriofly  from  them. 

Ul  camt  IQ  voctw  leparem  ctim  Gatlieut  ai-w 
yidit,tl  htt prtedam pedibut petit,  iOe  •altttem  : 
Ailerinhmture  timilit,Jamjamgue  lenere 
Sperai,  et  txlerUe  ilriagii  iff ujiu  roilra  ; 
Alter  in  ambipio  eit  an  tit  cmnpreiuai,  el  ipti* 
Mertiiui  eripiiur,  limgeniiaqnc  si-a  reUaguit  : 
Sic  deui  et  virgt  itt  i  hie  tpe  veltr,  ilia  timort. 

Us  AroL.  ci  ItAra   Ov.  Met.  Mb.  1- 
Ai  when  tli'  iiU|iilivDt  frejhound,  dipt  Irom  ttr, 
Bouiiili  o'er  ihc  glebe  to  cWcb  the  fearful  huT. 
She  in  bertpeed  dovi  all  hrrMfviy  lay; 
A  lid  he  with  dniibk- t|>ecil  i)unueb  tlm  prry  ;  _ 
O'urniui  her  ul  Ihe  atlliig  tiini,  *nd  liebi 
Hii  ehapt  in  vuo,  aori  bl,>*>  »\,nta  the  flii : 

And,  punixg  ihi'ller.  d<jul>ii  if  jei  -he  livei; 
Such  i*H  tlK  fTHi,  >;.il  .»c)i  the  flviiijt  t*ir, 
SliC,  tlrgM  b)  li.-.',  I|,  r  fcrt  .lid  **iftlj  niOTe, 

Bui  be  uiorc  ■■ill]} ,  whi>  »■>  urg'tt  lij  loic. 

Mr.  DavDKS- 
This  bcmiriil  -,iniilitu<ir  '.^  I  think,  the  prettiest 
emblem  in  llie  uuriU  of  ilopu  and  l-'ca: 
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ty.  A  flower  or  blossom  that  you  see  in  the  right 
hand  is  a  proper  ornament  for  Hope,  since  they  are 
these  that  we  term^  in  poetical  language,  the  hopes 
of  the  year. 

Vere  novo,  tune  herba  nitent,  et  roborio  expert 

Turret  et  iruolida  ett,  et  tpe  delectat  agreoteo. 

Omnia  turn  Jlorent,JlorMmgue  coloribus  almut 

Bidet  affer -Ov.  Met  lib.  15. 

The  greeD  stem  grows  in  stature  and  in  size. 

But  only  feeds  with  hope  the  farroer^s  eyes ; 

Then  laaghs  the  ehildish  year  withflow'rets  erown'd, 

A nd  lavishly  perfomca  thcCelds  arooad.   Mr.  Dr  y  d £  n* 

The  same  poet  in  his  De  Fa$ti9^  speaking  of  the 
vine  in  flower,  expresses  it. 

In  8pe  vitit  erat  ■  O  v.  ss  Fast.  lib.  5. 

The  next  on  tlie  list  is  a  lady  of  a  contrary  cha- 
racter*, and  therefore  in  a  quite  different  posture. 
As  Security  is  free  from  all  pursuits,  she  is  repre- 
sented leaning  carelessly  on  a  pillar.  Horace  has 
drawn  a  pretty  metaphor  from  this  posture. 

JVuUum  me  d  labore  recUnat  otium, 

No  ease  doth  lay  me  down  from  pun.         Mr.  CsEXCR. 

She  rests  herself  on  a  pillar,  for  the  same  reason 
as  the  poets  often  compare  an  obstinate  resolution 
or  a  great  firmness  of  mind  to  a  rock  that  is  not  to 
be  moved  by  all  the  assaults  of  winds  or  waves. 

Non  eivium  ardor pravajubentiumf 

JVbn  vuttuo  inttantio  tyrannic 

Mente  guatit  toHda,  negue  Gutter 

Dux  inguieta  turbiduo  yidri^e,  Uc,  Ho&^ 

The  man  resolr'd,  and  steady  to  bit  trust. 
Inflexible  to  ill,  and  obstinately  just. 
May  the  rude  rabble's  insolenee  despise, 
Tbeir  seaseleu  olamoars  and  tumultU9ua  oriel  ;- 

•  Fifr  9. 
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Tha  Ijnwt'i  Saraeoeu  h«  bagnilw. 
And  the  ileni  brow  and  the  hinh  Toiee  dcfic*. 

And  with  ■nperiar  [rcMneti  imUei. 
Not  the  rouEh  *1iir1  wind  Uwt  defbnni 
Adiu'i  biMk  gaM—dc.  Hr.CKKXGH. 

lam  apt  to  think  it  was  on  deviccB  of  this  nuure 
that  Horace  had  his  eye  in  his  Ode  to  Forttuie.  It 
is  certain  he  alludes  to  a  pillar  that  figured  out  Se- 
curity, or  something  very  tike  it ;  and,  till  any  body 
finds  out  another  that  will  stand  better  in  its  [^ace,  I 
think  we  may  content  ourselveB  with  this  before  us. 

Te  Dacut  aiper,  te  prefugCScslht 
Urbttque  genteiyve  el  Latiiimfirn, 
BtgTunqut  malm  harbamitm,  el 
Pu>-pu,-Hmttuunllsra,mi! 
Jajtiritio  n^  prde  froruaa 
Stouten  telumnatni  aeupopuluifreqtitnt 
M  arma  ceuanle;  ad  arma 
C^ncilel  imptnumgue franfot. 

AdFobtuk.  HoK.  Bb.i.od.31. 
To  the*  their  raw*  rough  GermiD*  [irj. 
To  thee  the  vuid'ring  Sajthiaat  bend. 
Thee  mightf  Rome  proDtuau  >  &icnd  : 
Aad  for  (heir  tjriDt  mdi 
The  bartt'roui  molhen  praj 
To  thee,  the  gi-ealHi  giurdUn  of  their  thrOBCi. 
Thej  bend,  thef  tow,  tai  itill  the;  f«r, 
Lett  JOD  ihould  kick  their  oolun  down. 
And  ehmd  (he  glarj  of  their  erown  ; 
Thcj  foar  tlM  roa  would  niio 
The  luj  erowd  lo  wir. 
And  bmk  their  empire,  or  eimSDe  their  pruie,Hr.C»iBcii. 
I  must  however  be  so  fair  as  to  let  you  know  that 
Peace  and  Felicity  have  their  pillars  in  several  me- 
dals, as  well  as  Security,  so  that  if  you  do  not  like 
one  of  them,  you  may  take  the  other. 

The  next  figure  is  that  of  Chastity*,  who  was 
worshipped  as  a  goddess,  and  had  her  temple. 
*  fit.  10. 
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•  deimk  ad  mipevt  AHnta  rtteuU 


BAc  cpmte,  atque  thue  pariterfitgtre  twnret. 

De  PudieiCia.  Juv.  Sat.  6. 

At  leagth  uneasy  Joitiec  npvardiflev, 

And  both  the  Mitert  to  the  start  withdrew.    Mr.  Oeydkk. 

Timpla  pudicitia  quid  opu»  ttatuUte  pwltit. 
Si  ctimt  nuptit  qtddlibet  ette  licet  9  Ti  b.  lib.  9. 

Since  wives  whate'crthej  please  onbtam'd  can  be. 
Why  rear  we  useleu  fanes  to  Chastity  ? 

How  her  posture  and  dress  become  her,  you  may 
see  in  the  following  verses. 

Erg9  tdent  velat  vuUum,  •bnubit  •eelU$t 
Itta  vtrecundi  iigna  J*udori*  erant.  Alcj at. 

She  sits,  her  Tisage  Teil'd,  her  eyes  eoneeal^d. 
By  marks  like  these  was  Chastity  icTcard. 

lie  procul  vittit  tenuei,  intigne  Pudorist 
Q^itque  te^t  medioe  inttita  Un^a  pedet, 

Ov.de  Art.  Amand. 

-^^^frontem  Umbo  velata  pudicam, 

Claud,  de  Theod.  Cons. 

Henee !  ye  smooth  fiUets  on  the  forehead  bound. 
Whose  hands  the  brows  ofChastitj  tarroondf 
And  her  eoy  robe  that  leadens  to  the  ground. 

BIr.  Crbbcb. 

She  is  represented  in  the  habit  of  a  Roman  matron. 

Matromt  pneter  fttei^m  nil  cemere  poeeie, 
Cittera,  m  Catia  ett,  dmietd  veete  tegentie. 

Hoe.  Sat  8.  lib.  1. 

Besides,  a  matron's  lace  is  seen  alone ; 
But  Kate's,  that  female  holly  of  the  town. 
For  all  the  rest  is  covered  with  a  gown. 

That,  ni  Catia  estj  saysCynthio,  is  a  beauty  un- 
known to  most  of  our  English  satirists.  Horace 
knew  how  to  stab  with  address,  and  to  give  a  thrust 
where  he  was  least  expected.  Boileau  has  nicely 
imitated  him  in  this,  as  well  as  his  other  beauties* 
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But  our  English  libellers  are  for  hewing  a  man 
downright,  and  for  letting  him  see  at  a  distance  that 
he  is  to  look  for  no  mercy.  I  own  to  you,  says  Eugc- 
nius,  I  have  often  admired  this  piece  of  art  in  the 
two  satirists  you  mention,  and  have  been  surprised 
to  meet  with  a  man  in  a  satire  that  I  never  in  the 
least  expected  to  find  there.  They  have  a  particu- 
lar way  of  hiding  their  ill-nature,  and  introduce  a 
criminal  rather  to  illustrate  a  precept  or  passagCr 
than  out  of  any  seeming  design  to  abuse  him.  Our 
English  poets  on  the  contrary  show  a  kind  of  ma- 
lice prepense  in  their  satires,  and  instead  of  bringing 
in  the  person  to  give  light  to  any  part  of  the  poem, 
let  you  see  they  writ  the  whole  poem  on  purpose  to 
abuse  the  person.  But  we  must  not  leave  the  ladies 
thus.  Pray  w  hat  kind  of  head-d  rcss  is  that  of  Piety  ? 
As  Chastity*,  says  Philander,  appears  in  the  habit 
of  a  Roman  matron,  in  whom  that  virtue  was  sup- 
posed to  reign  in  its  perfection.  Piety  wears  the 
dress  of  the  vestal  virgins,  who  were  the  greatest 
and  most  shining  examples  of  it.  Vittata  SaccrdoM 
is,  you  know,  an  expression  among  the  Latin  poets. 
I  do  not  question  but  you  have  seen,  in  the  Duke 
of  Florence's  gallery,  a  beautiful  antique  figure  of  a 
woman  standing  before  an  altar,  which  some  of  the 
antiquaries  call  a  Piety,  and  others  a  vestal  virgin. 
The  woman,  altar,  and  fire  burning  on  it,  are  seen  in 
marble  exactly  as  in  this  coin,  and  bring  to  my  mind 
a  part  of  a  speech  that  Religion  makes  in  Phfcdrus's 
fikbles. 

Sed  ne  ignit  notterjacinoripr^tluceat. 

Per  quern  veretuht  excoUt  Pietat  deot,     Fah.  10.  lib.  4 

It  is  to  this  goddess  that  Statius  addressee  hiaN 
splf  in  the  following  lines. 
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tlualitadhucprtKnt,  fin/Wjae  rxpalia  norrnlun 
frande  nulet  ptfrnht  tlqae  atirea  rv,7ns  calttBi, 
.Vitibua  eitfuiit  aiie;  *l  lagtaUt  Hetrtuci 
Cerru  piotfttat,  laadaiaqtit  Ittndna  terje. 

Statu*  SiL. lib. 3. 

Cliiernflhe  ibici,  BclcuUI  Bet;! 

AVhoacgfidkead,  pn>'db;tho«eof  huTcnlj  fainh, 

RcYinU  rare  tlicic  laintcil  raalmi  of  urtb. 

Mild  in  lliy  mllk-iriiile  vcsl,  to  (ooth  iDjCiiend, 

Willi  liolT  U\\t\s  on  thr  brow  deicrnd. 

Such  u  ^old  (ere  ehiu'd  bj  Guilt  ind  RogeJ 

A  nee  nnpoliih'd,  and  a  folilca  age, 

Belield  thee  frequent.     Ooce  more  come  belov. 

Mil    n  ihc  iof>  loremnitieiofvo. 

See,  stv,  ihj  own  HetruKUi  wuiei  ibeda; 

In  pioua  grief ;  aurl  wipe  bii  leuiawaj. 

The  little  trunk  she  holds  in  her  left  hand  \n  the 
ecerra  that  you  so  often  find  among  the  poets,  in 
which  ihe  frankincense  was  preserved  that  Piety  15 
here  supposed  to  strew  on  tlte  ^rc. 


Nxc  ribi  pi-B  ti 
Phabt 

Tlie  figure  of  Equity*  difTcn  but  a  little  from  that 
our  painters  make  of  her  at  present.  The  scales 
she  carries  in  her  hund  are  so  nutural  un  emhlem  of 
justice,  thi<(  Porsius  has  turned  them  into  an  ullego- 
rj'  to  cxpri.  s»  the  decisions  of  right  or  wrong. 


V  nonjuilirm  til,  illud  muli,  rectiut  utuii  ; 

nimjvUumgeminS  ttufenilerc  lauee 

k  Librn,  SocMAT.  ad  Aloiliiad.  Sat.  4. 
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Agnioit  right  reuan  ill  joar  ■ninata  go; 

Thii  ii  not  fiir  I  nor  pndtaUa  thM: 

Nor  t'olber  qneilion  proper  for  debate. 

Bat  (liDU,nodoaht,  i;>aiiiet  the  bodnut  riglrtf 

And  gitc  encli  irpnnieDt  iu  proper  wdglit: 

Kiunr'it  *itb  an  eqoil  hind  to  boU  the  eoale,  he 

Mr.  DmTDKK. 

Tlie  next  figure  I  present  you  with  is  Eternity*. 
She  liolds  in  her  hand  a  giobe  with  a  Pbenix  un  it 
How  proper  a  type  of  Eternity  is  each  of  these  you 
may  sec  in  the  following  quotations.  I  aro  sure  you 
will  pardon  the  length  of  the  latter,  u  it  is  not  im- 
proper to  the  occasion,  and  shows  at  the  same  time 
the  great  fruitfulness  of  the  poet's  bncyi  that  could 
turn  the  same  thouglu  to  so  many  dtEfcrent  ways. 

//lec  teterna  manet,  divugue  timiUima  foiina  ctf, 
Cui  ntgue  pHncipnim  ett  uiquam,  necjfnu.-in  ifwe 
Sed  limilii  tBto  reimaut,  perqiir  omnia  par  eit, 

Ue  RotundiUU  Corporam,  MaMk..  Lib.  1. 
Tlii)  ronn'l  eternal,  and  mty  jiiitly  alum 
A  pxllikenBlU'e,  illiti  parti  the  Mne; 
Alike,  and  equal  to  iti  Kir  til  foood. 
No  end  and  na  bvfiiBning'a  in  *  mutid  : 
Nonghl  ean  moletl  it*  being,  noutht  etnitn>l. 
And  thit  ednoblei,  and  eonflnea  tha  whiile.    Mr.  Chkkch. 
Par  valuar  luperit :  ileBat  gut  vividut  nfvat 
i)ur(ini/B,  membritfue  lerit  rednoilibtu  mmm  — 
,Vam  palfr  eil  preleti/uei'u,nuBogue  crtantt 
EmcHloiarlut/BCunda  awrte  refarmal. 
Hi  priit  allernam  Midemperfimera  vitam-~~- 
O  lenium  poaiure  ragt.falnigue  tcpulc/irit 
J^atatf  habittiTc  onwa,  jiu  utpe  rmoKi 
ExiHa,  praprlaqat  n!ci  fiuSetccrt  Ulha. 
O  felix,  htrrtigvt  htf .'  qut  nlvimni'  amiut, 
Btc  tibi  tupptdiUU  vtrn,  prrbettir  enfe 
Ptr  cinerem,  nwritnr  M  nan  pereuiUe  tmectui, 
ridM  qti»deiutqmfidt.    Tt  tetvta  ttue 
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CuBctm  revtIvinUurt  nattifut  lemptre  pmltia 
/Wiirril  rialat  Maftulii  f/ajfuoUiAiu  mubit  ; 
Qwf  Fkuilttnttit  errtribu*  ormrii  aamu. 
£l  tladet  Te  miUa  rapil,  nlutgue  mperttti 
Edtmita  leBurc  mantt .-  nin  itandiia  Porta 
/n  'Pt  Jam  Itgwa^  nMiJut  AdAmre  nnxndl. 

Ot  Phaniae  CbAVu. 
A  godlike  bird !  «boM  (diIIfu  nnnd  of  jevt 
Ouiliuithe  ■tariiand  tina  the  eirellng  iphem  g— 
BtgnC  hy  noue  hltnwtr,  begcttinj  none, 
Sirenrymielfheui  tnd  of  liini)cirth< WD; 
llii  lii'e  11.  rruilful  dcith  renew*  iti  dite. 
And  kind  detiruetion  but  prolonp  t|iaf>lc.— 
U  thoii,  njt  Fie.  whom  buinleM  ErcBiIiill  bam, 
Thf  Hge  ilie  fliitne  to  •ewmd  jontb  •hall  tnnii 
An  itif*nt'> crulle  athj  fun'nd  am.— - 
Tbrise  htppj  Phenii !  Heai'n'i  pecoliu-  eare 
Humule  thjHir  ikyielf'i  Hirrivini  heir. 
Bf  death  Ihj  deiihleu  *igoar  ii  mppl/'d. 
Which  linka  lo  min  all  tho  work!  bMklc 
Thf  age,  nol  thee,  aaaialing  Ph*haa  bnrni. 
And  nt.l1  Simei  llglii  up  th;  fun'ral  nnii. 
Whate'er  eTcoia  h«T«  been,  thj  erea  Rm;, 
And  tliouart  Gx'd  while  agt)  roll  awaf. 
Thoa  law'it  when  raging  Oeeui  hurat  hii  bed, 
U'er-topp'd  the  niounluna,  and  iha  earth  o'atwfrmd  > 
When  the  raih  joulh  iaflam'd  the  high  abodei, 
Scoreh'd  ap  the  due*,  and  acir'd  the  deatUea*  god*. 
When  nature  ceaae*.  thou  ibaU  Mill  remain, 
Noraeund  Chaoiboand  Ih;  cndleMreigO) 
Fate'i  tyrant  tawi  Ihj  happier  kM  iliallbnm. 
Baffle  deatmolian,  and  elude  the  grave. 

The  circle  of  rays  that  you  see  round  the  head 
of  the  Phcnix,  distinguiih  him  to  be  the  bird  and 
oSspriiig  of  the  sun< 

StUt  aviipeeimea 

Una  fl  guit  rtparrl  teqtit  ipia  rtwmbm  alt*  i 
.luyriiPhmniea  -ntcaa .-  tmfrt^  iMfW  ktrtit, 
Sed  TkarU  laerymU,  et  aiiCM  nMt  ammU. 
Bite  vbi  qm^iu  nt  eamftntt  (MkIb  Tit*, 
ISdtmramit,  tremuUve  cocwnte p^tmt. 
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Quo  timul  ac  catioi,  ae  nardi  Unia  ofiata* 

QuuMfagve  cttmfulvd  nJfMtroftU  cbmama  mgrrhS, 

Se  tuper  impomt,Jinitfiie  in  •dmbua  €vwn. 

Jndefenmt  toHdem  qui  vivere  debeai  ojoim 

Corpore  de  patrio  parvum  Phmnica  rtfwcu 

Cum  dedit  kuic  letas  vtrvt,  oneriqne  ferendo  eH^ 

PonderUnu  nidi  ramot  levaS  arbori*  cUtit, 

Fertque  pint  cttnaaque  tuat,  patriumjue  aepulcknan, 

Perque  Uvea  aitreat  Hypertonia  urbe  poHtut 

Ante  f area  aacrot  Hyperionia  mde  reponit,  Ot.  Met.  iik : 


'THtaciua  alea,    Claud.  dePhceniee 


•From  himi^r  th«  Pheoiz  only  springi : 


Self- born,  begotten  l^y  the  parent  flame 

In  which  he  bam'd,  another  and  the  aame, 

Who  not  by  com  or  herbt  his  life  laitaint. 

But  the  sweet  essence  of  Amotnum  drains: 

And  watches  the  rich  gtiros  Arabia  bears. 

While  yet  in  tender  dew  they  drop  their  tears. 

He  (his  five  ceotartes  of  hfe  fulfilled) 

His  nest  on  oaken  booglis  begins  to  baild. 

Or  trembling  tops  of  palm,  and  first  hedm^rs 

The  plan  with  his  broad  bill  and  crooked  claws. 

Nature's  artificers ;  on  this  the  pile 

Is  forroM,  and  rises  round ;  then  with  the  spoil 

Of  cassia,  cinnamon,  and  stems  of  nard, 

(For  softness  strew'(4  l>eneath)  his  fun'ral  bed  is  rearM : 

Funeral  and  bridal  both  ;  and  all  aroand 

The  borders  with  cormptless  myrrh  are  crovn*d. 

On  this  incumbent ;  till  ethereal  flame 

First  catches,  then  consumes  the  costly  frame  ; 

Consumes  him  too,  as  on  the  pile  he  lies : 

lie  liv*d  on  odours,  and  in  odours  dies. 

An  infant  Phenix  from  the  former  springs. 

His  father's  heir,  and  fi*om  his  tender  wings 

ShMkcs  off  his  parent  dust,  his  method  he  pursnes. 

And  the  same  lease  tif  life  on  the  same  terms  renews. 

^VIlen  grown  to  manhood  he  begins  his  reign. 

And  with  his  stiff  pinions  can  his  flight  sustain. 

He  lightens  of  its  load  the  tree,  tliHt  bore 

Hift  father's  royal  sepulchre  bcfcire. 

And  his  own  cradle :  tbb  (with  pious  care» 

Plac'd  on  his  back]  he  euts  the  buxom  air. 
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Seeks  the  niii't  eitj,  and  liU  sMrad  ehnrehy 
And  decently  lajs  down  his  burthen  in  the  poroh. 

Mr.  Drydxn. 

Sic  vbifmcwufUk  repartmi'  mortejinmH^m, 

JRt  patri»9  idem  eineret,  coUecta^ue  portal 

UnguUnu  —tapiU^  ^iHque  ad  Uttora  tendeng 

Unieua  extreme  J^hmmx  proee^t  ab  Euro  : 

CvKveniymi  Jiquil4t,€uneUtgve  ex  irbe  vhuT€$ 

Ut  Soli*  mirfniiir  avem        C  jl a  ud>  de  Uad.  StU.  Uk  % 


So  when  hit  parent's  pilehsth  eeas'd  to  bnm, 
Tow'rs  the  yonng;'  Phenfac  from  the  teeming  nm  : 
And  from  the  purple  esst,  with  picas  toil 
Bears  the  dear  relies  to  the  distant  Nile  ; 
Himself  a  speeies !  Then,  the  Mrd  of  Jove, 
^  And  alt  his  plntny  nation  qnit  the  grore ; 
The  pkj  harmonioQS  train  defigfated  gaze. 
Crowd  the  proeession,  and  resoond  his  praise. 

The  radiated  head  of  the  Phenix  gires  us  the 
meaning  of  a  passage  ill  Ausonius,  which  I  was 
fotmerly  surprised  to  meet  with  in  the  description 
of  a  bird.:  But  at  present  I  am  very  well  satisfied 
the  poet  must  have  had  his  eye  on  the  figure  of  this 
bird  in  ancient  sculpture  and  painting,  as  indeed  it 
was  impossible  to  take  it  from  the  life. 

Tertuma  ^ettoreoiimpUvit purpura Jui99p 
JSt  totie$  tem»  comix  vvvaciw  mo* 

Qyam  novlet  term  g'hmerttntem  9ecula  traetit 
Vincunt  itripedet  ter  temo  A>s/ore  cervix 
Tree  quarum  atatee  euperat  Phmbetue  eecen. 

Quern  Hemes  senior  Oaugelicueanteit  alet, 

*9tee  dmuuaeo  radiatue  tempera  rddo.    AusoH.  EidyL  11. 

•Areamtmradiaut  ecuU  Jubar,  igneu*  era 
Ctiiftf  keueet  rutUe  eegnatum  vertiee  eidue 
AttoOit  criitatut  apex  tenebraeque  $erend 
Luce  eeca$i  ■  '   ■  CtAPP.  de 

Uisfiety  eyes  shoot  forth  a  glittVing  ray. 
And  round  his  head  ten  thooaand  glories  play : 
High  on  his  ereit,  a  star  eelestial  bright 
Difldea  the  darkness  with  its  piefeing  Hght. 

c 
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Ale9,  9dm%ui  r$ihkfU  €td  ekmtmm  kmtiL 

Cl.  de  Lmid.  Stil.  1ft.  S. 

If  you  have  a  mind  to  compare  ttii  aeato  tf  be- 
ihg^  with  that  of  Hesiod,  I  shall  ^ve  it  yon  in  a 
translation  of  that  poet. 


TerHnudecietguemvem  wilder  tstiim 

Ju»ta  9eneteeHtnm  qn99  impbn  vila 

Hq9  noviei  »uperat  vixfeiuk  ^amila  eumix  .- 

£t  quater  9greditur  C9rm'cii  Mcuia  eemau. 

AUpedem  cervum  tervineit  ctwu .-  atitt^m 

MulHpHcat  noriet  Pkmnup,  nparabilig  ah»i 

Quamvoi  perpetU9  decietprstvertitiM  irv* 

Mftnpfue  Hatnadryadeg  .•  quorum  UngUtima  «ftla  €9t : 

IBc  cohibentJSiiet  vivuda/mta  ctBWWifw, 

Avaov.  Eidjl.  18 

The  ucmoit  age  to  man  the  godt  aMigii 
Are  whiteri  three  timet  two»  and  ten  timea  mne  : 
Poor  man  nine  timet  the  prating  dawsexeeed : 
Three  timet  the  daw'a  the  deer*t  more  laating  btted  : 
The  deer't  full  thrioe  the  raven'a  raoe  ootron  : 
Nine  timet  the  raren  Titan'a  featber'd  ton  : 
Beyond  hit  age»  with  joulh  and  beaaty  erowaM 
The  Hamadryads  thine  ten  ages  round  : 
Their  breatli  the  longest  is  ihe  fatct  bestow  ; 
And  such  tlie  boands  to  mor»al  lirca  belov. 

A  man  had  need  be  a  good  ainthmetician,  !>a\> 
C)nthio,  to  understand  this  author's  works.  His 
description  runs  on  like  a  miiltiplicatiou  tabic. 
But  methinks  the  poets  ought  to  have  agreed  a  lit- 
tle better  in  the  calculations  of  a  bird's  life  that 
was  probably  of  their  own  creation. 

Wc  generally  find  a  great  confusion  in  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  ancients,  says  Philander.  .It  seems 
to  me,  from  tlie  next  medal*,  it  was  nn  opinion 
among  themt  that  the  Phenix  renewed  herself  at 
Ahp  beginning  of  the  great  year,  and  the  return  of  the 

•  Fig.  14. 
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H^deD  af-e.    I'hia  opinion  1  And  tottclied  opon  in  « 
couple  of  lines  inCliudian. 

Qaltfui4aitxumltala  tm^tva  c»!»tai 

€illigit,  tpna  t^tmu  txardia  mcS. 

Ulaud.  de  rapt  Pum  Tib.  3. 
The  person  in  the  midst  of  the  circle  it  supposed 
to  be  Jupiter,  bjr  the  author  that  has  published  this 
medal,  but  I  should  ratlier  take  it  for  the  figure  of 
7'inie.  I  remember  I  have  seen  at  Rome  an  antique 
siatue  of  Time,  with  a  wheel  or  hoop  of  marble  in 
his  hand,  as  Seneca  describes  him,  and  not  vith  a 
serpent  as  he  is  generally  represented. 


imd.  Hsac  for.  sat,  I. 

'e  pcMti  Vftj, 

I  on  with  ivift  orecr 

a  the  IieadloDEjnr. 

As  the  circle  of  marble  in  his  hand  represents 
-.he  common  year,  to  this  that  cncoropasEcs  him  is 
!i  proper  reprcsenutimi  of  the  great  year,  which  is 
ihe  whole  round  and  compreliension  of  ttme.  For 
r/heii  this  is  finished,  the  heavenljr  bodies  are  sup- 
posed to  begin  their  courses  anew,  and  to  measure 
over  agun  the  several  periods  and  divisions  of  years, 
months,  dsya,  kc.  iiKo  which  the  great  year  is  dis- 
unguifthed. 

—  CBtutimpta,  Magnat  gvi  Mdtvr,  auiu 

RurwutmamiqmimvemaUmigatidera  atman: 
Qualia  tM^iotiii  tUlermu  «ft  nigine  mmdL 

Autox.  EidjLlB'. 
When  romul  the  gntt  PUInoio  jolt  h**  Uin'dt 
In  their  old  mk>  the  vind'riaE  itan  diall  Hand 
Ai  when  GrM  nunbiFd  bj  th*  Alni^t}''!  load. 

To  sum  up,  ttierefbre,  the  thoughu  of  this  piadal. 
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The  inscription  teaches  us  that  the. whole  detigp 
inust  refer  to  the  golden  age^  which  it  lively  repre- 
sents, if  we  suppose  the  circle  that  encompasses 
Time,  or  if  you  please  Jupiter^  signifies  the  finish- 
ing of  the  great  year;  and  that  the  Phenix  figures 
out  the  beginning  of  a  new  series  of  time.  So  that 
the  compliment  on  this  medal  to  the  Emperor  Ad- 
rian, is  in  all  respects  the  same  that  Virgil  makes 
to  Pollio's  son,  at  whose  birth  he  supposes  the  an* 
nut  magntiM  or  Platonical  year  run  out,  and  renew- 
ed again  with  the  opening  of  the  golden  age. 

Ma^mu  ab  mtegrv  9teclorum  natcUur  ordn  g 

Jam  redit  et  Virgo^  redennt  Sattimia  regno  .- 

JBt  norva progeniet  cmlo  demttitur  aU;       Viao.  EcL  4. 

The  time  is  come  the  Sibyb  long  foretold* 
And  the  blest  maid  restores  the  afe  of  gokt* 
In  the  great  wheel  of  Time  before  enrolPd. 
'Sow  a  great  progeny  from  heav's  deaeeadf. 

Ld.  LAUDBRDALr 


»ntmc  adett  mund9  diet 


Supremut  iUe,  qui  premat  gennt  impium 

CttUruinA  /  runut  ut  »titpem  novam 

Generet  renatcent  melior  .*  ui  quamdoM  tuUi 

Jiivenis  tenente regna  Satumo poU.       Say.  Oet  aet  ^' 


-The  last  great  day  is  come. 


When  earth  and  all  her  iropioas  tons  shall  lie 

Crush'd  in  the  rains  of  the  falling  sky. 

Whence  ffiesh  shall  rise,  her  ne^Mom  realms  to  griee, 

A  pioui  offspring  and  a  purer  raoe,     * 

Such  as  ere-while  in  golden  ages  sprang, 

When  Saturn  goTern'd,  and  the  world  was  yoang. 

You  may  compare  the  design  of  this  reverse,  if 
you  please,  with  one  of  Constantine,  so  far  as  the 
Phenix  is  concerned  in  both.  As  for  the  other 
figure,  we  may  have  occasion  to  speak  of  it  in  an- 
other place.  Fid.  15  figure.  King  of  France's  me- 
dkUions. 
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The  next  figure  shadows  out  Eternity*  to  us,  by 
the  suD  in  one  hand  and  the  moon  in  the  other, 
which  in  the  language  of  ucred  poetry  is  "  as  long 
ai  the  sun  and  moon  endureth."  The  heathens 
made  choice  of  these  lights  as  ^>t  symbols  of  Eter- 
nity} because,  contrary  to  all  sublunary  Beings 
though  they  seem  to  perish  every  night,  they  renew 
themselves  every  morning. 

Sab*  Kddnw  M  rMnv^HtMW  / 

J^bit  nm  wrmri  teidit  hi-nitlux, 

JVax  eilperpelva  una  dtrmietiJa.  Otdl. 

The lani  ibkll  afi«n  AU  itid  rite: 

Bnt  «hea  tha  ibortJiv'd  moital  die* 

A  night  eternal  lealt  hit  ejaa. 

Horace,  whether  in  imitation  of  Caluilus  or  not, 
has  applied  the  same  thought  to  the  moon ;  and  that 
too  in  the  plural  number. 

2>ainna  tamen  etkrtt  raparani  exltHia  bm^  ■■ 

JVo(  uM  decidimut 
QuSpiiiw  ^neat,  q-ud  TuUut  dhret,  tt-Anciu, 

Puhiiirtvmbraivmut.  Hoa.Od.  7.  Iib.4.    ' 


W!tli  Tullm  and  AneblKT  im, 
(ThougU  rioh  like  ooe,  like  t'other  |Md) 
To  duit  and  ihidci,  witboal  ■  no, 
Deieetid,  and  iluk  id  dork  abliiioD'i  Bpod. 

SirW.TEHPiE. 

In  the  next  figure  Eternity t  aits  on  a  globe  of 
the  heavens  adorned  with  stars.  We  have  already 
seen  how  proper  an  emblem  of  Eternity  the  globe 
is,  and  may  find  the  duration  of  the  stars  made  use 
of  by  the  poets,  as  an  expression  of  what  is  never 
like  to  end.    - 
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SteUaa  quivioiiu9  itfmet 


-  Durmub   ■  ■        ■  ■  Clkvu. 

■  Polu»  dtim  ndera  patcet^ 
Semper  honot  notnenque  tuum  laude^qve  mam^unt.  ^ 

Vifto.  JBn.lib.  t. 

hiicida  dum  curremt  amiMt  Hdera  mttmB^  l/c. 

Sx9.  Mxs. 

r  might  here  tell  jrou  that  Eternity**  has  a  coTcr- 
ing  on  her  head,  because  we  can  nerer  find  ont  her 
beginning ;  that  her  legs  arc  bare,  because  we  see 
only  those  parts  of  her  that  are  actually  running  on ; 
that  she  sits  on  a  globe  and  bears  a  sceptre  in  her 
liand,  to  show  that  she  is  soTcreign  miacress  of  all 
Things:  but  for  any  of  these  assertions  I  baTeoo 
warrant  from  the  poets. 

You  must  excuse  me,  if  I  have  been  longer  thin 
ordinary  on  such  a  subject  as  Eternity.  Tlio  next 
you  see  is  Victoryt,  to  whom  the  medallista  at  well 
AS  poets  never  fail  to  give  a  pair  of  wings. 

Adfuit  ipta  tuit  AUm  Vicfria     ■ 

Claud,  de.  8.G<ms.  Bosor, 


dubiU  votitai  Victoria  pennit,  Ov. 

niveii  Victoria  conc9lor  a&M.  Six*.  It. 


rhe  palm  branch  and  laurel  were  both  the  re- 
wards of  conquerors,  and  therefore  no  improper  or- 
naments for  Victory. 

— — ^  knta  Victoritprmmiapaltiue.  Ov.  Met. 

/•jC  palmjt  pretium  Victor ilmt,  V  i  a  o.  JEo .  5. 

Tu  ducibtu  latis  aderio  cum  lata  triwmphun 
Vqx  caftet,  et  lottguo  vitent  capitoiiapompao, 

Apollo  ad  LaanuD.    Ov.  M et. 

Tbon  ihalt  the  Romaa  fettlrala  adorn : 

Thoa  shalt  returning  C«iar'a  triumphi  graee. 

When  pompiftball  in  alongproceaaion  paia.  Mr.DavoBTr 

*  rid.  F%.  IS.  t  ^'  19- 
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By  the  mj  fott  mmf  ohMrva  die  lower  f^ti  of 
the  drapery  that  seem  to  have  gadiereH  the  wind  in- 
to them.  I  hare  keen  abundance  of  antique  figures 
in  sculpture  and  pabtingt  with  just  the  same  turn 
in  the  loner  foldings  of  tbs  vest,  when  the  person 
that  wears  it  is  in  a  posture  of  trip|Mng  forward. 
Obvia^ue  admttat  viiraiaitjbmuia  uttu: 

Ov.Mct.Eb-1. 


—A)  >bcll«],  the  wind 


InercBting,  «prMd  lier  flawing  h*ir  behind  ; 
And  left  her  r(>g«  and  tUfii*  txpa^i  to  tlev. 

Mr.  DaTDiK. 
-        .     lanef  4«nwittnrjfa«*H  vMI-.  Id.  lb.  S. 

It  is  worth  while  to  compare  thu  figure  of  Victo- 
ry with  her  autne  as  it  la  described  in  a  Tery  beau- 
tiful  passage  of  PrudentiuL 

JVin  aril  Mmjarrt  nsic  yictorim/tlLg 
ExBraia  vmjl  ■■  IoJm-  it^gtr,  e^ert  vtMut, 
fit  oniinf,  exceOnu  artbr,  xMrntio,  cmtb, 
/fane  (n'hfunt,  durum  fmcMniJit  p*tur  in  arnit, 
Qutc  it  de/ueriM  beUantihii,  auna  gaaiavU 
JUarmireiin  temjila  rutilai  Futeriapiimai 
BxpSal,  tt  MUltii  lOFgat  formata  taJttUii  ■- 
JVhi  adirit  iicitiifue  ij/ema  videHtw  haiUi. 
QuidmikitpreprUt  difinu  viributipiai 
JrHta/omtoM  rfiwt  mtuimfirmt  t 
Jfunqtiam  petmiferam  Itgiafirrat*  puaaam 
Fidil  anhelanlum  rtgtrM  gum  teia  virirum. 
F'tcendi  g%trHi  dMiAian  f  lua  dextra  adpia  til. 
El  Jteta  oKnipclnu,    AIib  ptxt  crint  virvga, 
JVkc  mido  mifietua  pede,  itrtphiogve  revintta, 
JTec  tutaidaiJtaitimleiinuveitilapapiUai. 

Pnidentnu  tontt«  Bjinm.  lib.  2- 
Shall  Vielorr  eslrcitad  lend  lii?r  dd 
Far  cakM  of  BaBran  imokinf  alUrtlaid! 
Her  help  from  loili  and  waidUngt  bopa  to  Kadi 
Fram  ibc  itroog  bod;,  nnd  undaunted  nlad  i 
irtheae  be  wauling  bn  tb' embatUed  plain, 
Vc  aue  the  nnpM^tiooa  tnaid  in  T^n. 
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ThM^  In  her  muUa  tam^a*  tangbl  to  blOB 

HuibsilinK*iDt*  llie  Roldeo  dune  diiplqi, 

Aod  muj  a  Ulent  in  due  *ei|fat  vh  told 

To  ihipe  her  {odheid  in  (he  onrioDi  noaU. 

Shill  the  rooKfa  •otdier  of  himMlTdMpiar, 

And  hope  forfemileTivoniiii  Ihe  air! 

What  lapon  Aeath'd  in  iron  a'er  mntj'A 

Thrir  darti  directed  b7  thii  vinged  Dud  ! 

Uiut  thou  (he  power  that  giTei  wneew  demand  ! 

'7*1*  He  Ui'  Almightj,  and  thj  ova  right  hand  i 

Not  the  imooth  nf  mpb,  vhoaa  ioelci  in  knota  ar*  tvla'd; 

Who,bendiDg,  ahowi  her  naked  foatbeUnd. 

Who  gini*  (he  tirgta  lom  benaalh  her  breai^ 

And  framhcrboaopi  Iwaw  the  ircUioK  *eiL 

You  have  here  anotber  Victory*  that  I  hixj 
Claudian  had  in  his  view  when  he  mentioos  her 

wing9|   palm)  and  trophjr,  ia    tbe  GoUowin^  il*aorip- 

tion.  It  appears  on  a  coin  of  Constanttne,  who 
lived  about  an  age  before  Claudian,  and  I  believe 
we  shall  find  that  it  is  not  the  oaly  piece  of  antique 
sculpture  that  this  poet  has  copied  out  in  hit  de- 
scriptioua. 

'  ■  cum  tatii  exurgent  arduafieniiii 
Ipta  duti  tacrat  Viclvria  panderet  tdet, 
El  paliaA  virim gaudeitM,  el  amirta  trtph^,. 

Cladd.  da  Land-  StO.  lib.  3, 
On  id  her  plamige  riihig  vbea  (be  tbrev 
Her  uentd  ihrbiei  vide  opep  to  thy  riaw. 
How  plcai'd  foTiheaher  emUenii  todiiplaj', 
With  palnm  diiUngauh'd,  and  with  tropUe*  gaf. 

The  last  of  our  imaginary  beings  laLibertTt-  In 
her  left  hand  she  carries  the  wand  that  the  Latins 
coll  the  rudii  or  vindicta,  and  in  her  tight  the  cap 
of  Liberty.  The  poets  use  the  same  kinds  of  me- 
Uphors  to  express  Liberty.  I  shall  quote  Horace 
for  the  first,  whom  Ovid  has  imitated  on  the  Minic 
occasion}  and  for  the  latter,  Martial. 

•  Kg.  IB.  t  K«-  M 
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'dmuOumjam  ruie  qiutrU 


Meemnat  iterum  aniiquo  me  includere  bulo, 

UoR.  lib.  i.  «p.  1. 

iardd  i»re«  mmuenie  tenectd 
Ms  quogue  donarijam  rude  tempu§  erat. 

Ov.  DB  Tk.  lib.  4.  el.  8. 

Since  bent  beteftth  the  lotd  of  yean  I  tUDd, 
I  loo  might  ohom  the  flvedom-giving  vand. 

Quod  te  nomine  jam  tuo  taluto 

Quern  re^m^  et  dominium  pridt  veabam, 

JV1?  me  tKxerie  ette  coniumacem 

ToUepUea  tardnie  redemim        Mart.  lib.  2.  epig.  6Jl. 

Bj  thy  plain  name  though  bow  addreat. 
Though  onoe  my  king  and  lord  confett, 
Frown  not :  with  all  my  goods  I  buy 
The  precious  cap  of  Liberty. 

I  cannot  forbear  repeating  a  passage  out  of  Pei:- 
sius,  says  Cynthio,  that  in  my  opinion  turns  tlie  ce* 
rcmony  of  making  a  freeman  very  handsomely  into 
ridicule.  It  seems  the  clapping  a  cap  on  his  head 
and  giving  him  a  turn  on  the  heel  were  necessary 
circumstances.  A  slave  thus  qualified  became  a 
citizen  of  Rome,^  and  was  honoured  with  a  name 
more  than  belonged  to  any  of  his  forefathers,  which 
Persius  has  repeated  with  a  great  deal  of  humot\r. 


•Heu  sterUe§  ven,  qidbue  una  Qmritem 


Vertigo  fucit  /  hie  Damaett,  nam  tretnis  agato, 

VappOf  et  UppuSf  et  in  tentdfarragine  mendax, 

Verterit  kune  dotninut,  mometUe  iurbinie  exit 

Marcut  Dama,    Papa  /  Marco  epondente,  recueat 

Credere  tu  nummot  ?  Marco  tub  Judiee  pallet  f 

Mar  cue  dixit,  ita  ett :  tueigna,  Marce,  tabeUat. 

Hite  mera  Ubertas.-  hane  nodie pilea  donant.  Pbbs.  sat  S» 

That  false  enfranchisement  with  ease  is  found : 
Slaves  are  made  clUzeiiB  by  turning  round. 
How  !  replies  one^ean  any  be  more  finee  I  , 
Here's  Dama,  onee  a  groom  of  Ipv  degree^ . 
Not  worth  a  larthiogi  and  n  sot  beside  • 

c  2 
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So  true  *  rogue,  Ibrljiaf'iwkaba  tjM: 

Bul.«i(liaiara,arrs«ruB  ha  bMMMi 

Nov  Mtreai  Daem  ii  liii  vonhip'i  nine. 

UDod  gods!  oho  waiilil  reruie  to  lend  a  Mm, 

If  veilthj  Hir«Q(  lurcl;  would  beoone  ! 

AI>rta«  it  mwle  BJuiIge,  and  for  a  proof 

Of  ocrtain  truth,  Ae  laiJ  it,  n  cnaugh. 

K  will  iitobaprar'd  ;  put  in  four  elaiaai 

Tla  clear,  if  Minna  \um  lubaaTtn  Ui  sane. 

Thiiii  (rue  liberty,  ■>  I  bcUcre ; 

What  farther  oaa  we  from  am-  capi  rewiTe, 

Than  ai  wepleaie  witliaut  contixil  to  Nto  t    itfr.  Davoix. 

Since  ytiu  hftve  f;iveR  ui  the  ceremony  of  the  cap, 
says  £ug«mus,  I'll  give  you  thuof  tbe  w«nd,autof 
Claudian. 

Te/atlei  ineuntc  q-ualer,  sollaitiia  ItidU 
Omma  HAeriai,  lieOuciUM  fuuiice  Hwrm 
Lex  uUbrat,fiamtitupie  Jits*  iaxntimkarUi 
DucUur,  et  grata  remeat  ttatritr  icto. 
TritlU  oaMdJn'a  fmUata  frtmU  rvteJU  .- 
In  eivrm  ntbitere  gttue,  tergtqut  r«MMA 
VtrberapramutiJeUx  injaria  titti. 

Cladb.  de.  4.  Cm*.  Hv, 

The  grain  ietu  and  the  Jelix  iiyiiria,  says  Cyn- 
tliio,  would  hsTe  told  us  the  name  of  the  author, 
though  you  had  utd  nothing  of  him.  There  u 
none  of  all  the  poets  that  delights  so  much  in  theae 
pretty  kinds orcontradiction  as  Claudian.  He  loves 
to  set  his  epithet  at  variance  with  iu  aubBtantlTei 
and  to  surprise  his  reader  with  a  seenuug;  ^launUiy- 
If  this  poet  were  well  examined,  one  would  find 
that  some  of  his  greatest  beautiea  u  well  as  faults 
arise  from  the  frequent  use  of  this  particular  figure. 

I  question  not)  sayi  Philander,  but  you  are  tired 
by  this  time  with  the  company  of  ao  mysterious  a 
sort  of  ladies  as  those  we  have  had  before  us.  We 
will  now, for  our  diTeriian,entertainoanel*eawith 
a  set  of  riddles,  and  see  if  we  can  find  a  key  to  them 
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among  the  ancient  poets.  The  tint  erf  then,  saya 
Cynthio,  Is  a  ship  under  soil ;  I  BUppose  it  hai  at 
least  a  metaphor  or  moral  precept  for  its  cargo. 
This,  says  Philander,  ii  aa  emblem  of  Happiness* 
as  you  majr  see  by  the  inacription  it  carries  in  its 
sails.  We  find  the  same  device  to  express  the 
same  thoughtin  several  of  the  poets:  aa  in  Horace, 
when  he  speaks  of  the  modcratiou  to  be  used  in  a 
flowing  ibrtuiwi  and  in  Ovid  vhen  he  nftocta  on  his 
past  happiness. 

Sebia  angtutit  oninuiiM  atqui 
Fartit  afipare.-  tapienttr tdtm 
Cmirahtt  vttttt  nimiim  mamd* 
Turgida  icio.  lloa.  ad.  SO.  lib.  S. 

^Vbea  Fortone  tnidi  a 

ThsD  iho*  >  bnre  ind  pre 

And  whcDvilh  too  iadBlgcnt  plea 

Slieiwrilitoonncli,  then  ftiil  th j  atti.    Mr.  CseKcn. 

A'amait  ttfamt  qifn,ditm/ulgTt  tralttiar, 
Ditm  tuHl  aHtntnat  aura  tecunda  mtat. 

Ov.  DB.Taii.  lib.  i.  cl.  tZ 

ICn  ege,  timt  pautu  guuutant  mmutut  amitU, 
JJwaJmitvtluairm  mamJa  wtit. 

Id.  cpiH.  az.  pDoU  8.  Hb-'  ^' 

I  liv'd  Lhu  darling  theme  of  tn'rj  UMi|iw, 
The  gotdenidiiltf  tb'Mloriof  Ihroagl 
Guirded  with  frieadi,  wbila  Fortnoc't  balmf  ptlM 
Wantan'd  wupicioa*  in  ny  iwelCiif  uib. 

Vou  see  the  meU|ritor  is' the  tame  in  the  verses 
3^  in  the  medal,  with  this  distinction  only,  that  the 
one  is  in  words  and  the  other  in  figures.  The  idea 
is  alike  in  both,  though  the  vaamcr  of  representing 
it  is  different.  If  you  would  s«e  the  whole  ship 
made  use  of  ki  the  same  seue  by  aa  old  poet^  ••  tt 
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is  hereon  the  medal)  you  xnajr  find  it  in  a  pretty  al- 
legory pf  Seneca. 

Fata  u  liceat  nUhi 

Fingtre  arbitrio  me9^ 

Temperem,  xephjfro  levi 

Vela,  ni  pretui  j^ravi 

Sfiiritu  antemue  tremant. 

Lemt  admodie^Jhieiu 

•Sura,  nee  vergent  latus, 

Ducat  intttpidam  ratem,    8bv.  CBdzp.  thor.  tct  4 

M7  fortune  might  I  form  at  will. 
My  canvas  zephyrs  soft  should  fill 
With  gentle  breatli«  lest  rddcr  gales 
Craek  the  main-yard,  or  burst  the  sails. 
Jly  winda  that  temperately  blow 
The  bark  should  pass  seeure  and  slow. 
Nor  seare  me  leaning  on  her  aide : 
But  smoothly  cleaTe  th'  unruffled  tide. 

After  having  considered  the  ship  as  a  metaphori 
we  may  now  look  on  it  as  a  reality^  and  observe  in 
it  the  make  of  the  old  Roman  vessels,  as  they  are 
described  among  the  poets.  It  is  carried  on  b% 
oars  and  sails  at  the  same  time. 

Sive  optu  e»t  veiit  mifumam  bene  currit  ad  auram^ 
Sive  opuM  eit  renm  remige  carpit  iter. 

Ov.  DE  TRiST.lib.  1.  el.  IQ. 

The  poop  of  it  has  the  bend  that  Ovid  and  Virgil 
mention. 

Puppique  reeurva.     Ibid.  lib.  I.  el.  3. 


•LUtora  curote 


JPr€texunt  puppet  ■  Viao. 

You  see  the  description  of  the  pilott  and  the 
place  he  sits  on,  in  the  following  quotations. 

tpH  gubematvrpt^  PMiurm  ab  altd.  Tzmo.  JEzr.  tb.  fc 
Jpriu9(mi9  9cuk$iifgwttlv€r$i^p9niu9 
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Irtpuppimferii,  excuHtmrtprwmuguB  magUter 

V9lvUur  in  caput.  Virg-JEk.  lib.  1. 

Orontet*  bark,  tbat  bore*the  LycUn  erevr, 

(A  borrkl  sight)  ev*o  iu  the  hero's  viev. 

From  stem  to  stern,  by  waves  was  overborne; 

The  trembling  pilot,  from  his  rudder  torn. 

Was  headlong  hurl'd ;  Mr.  D&ydbn. 

Segnemque  Jienmten, 
Oblitui  decoritque  nti  aocit^mque  »aluti9. 
In  mare  pr^ecipiiem  pHppi  dettirbat  ab  altd  .* 
Ip9t  guberruLCuh  rector  tubU.  Id.  JEn.  lib.  5. 

Mindless  of  others'  lives,  (so  high  was  growu 

His  rising  rage)  and  careless  of  his  own : 

The  trembling  dotard  to  the  deek  he  drew. 

And  hoisted  ap,  and  overboard  he  threw ; 

This  done,  he  seiz'd  the  helm  Mr.  Dsydek. 

I  have  mentioned  these  two  last  passages  of  Virgil, 
because  I  think  we  cannot  have  so  right  an  idea  of 
the  pilot's  misfortune  in  each  of  them,  without  ob- 
serving the  situation  of  his  post  as  appears  in  an- 
cient coins.  The  figure  you  see  on  the  other  end 
of  the  ship  is  a  Triton,  a  man  in  his  upper  parts,  and 
a  Msh  below,  with  a  trumpet  in  his  mouth.  Virgil 
describes  him  in  the  same  manner  on  one  of /Enc- 
as's  ships.  It  was  probably  a  common  figure  on 
their  ancient  vessels,  for  we  meet  with  it  too  in 
Silius  ItalicuB. 

Hunc  vefdt  immanis  Triton,  et  atrula  cwtchd 
Kocterreru  freta  :  cui  laterum  tentu  hitpida  narUt 
Front  homnem  pr^fert^  in  ptittin  de$init  alvun 
Spumea  tewifero  sub  peetore  frmmutratunda. 

ViRG.  JEo.lib.  1(|. 

The  Triton  heart  him,  be,  wlioae  trumpet's  sound 
Old  Ocean's  waves  from  shore  to  ihore  rebound. 
A  haiiy  roan  above  the  waist  he  showi, 
A  porpoise  tail  down  from  his  belly  grows. 
The  biilows  ininiMir^  whieb  his  breattoppoee. 

XjOBP  iiAVPXBDALE. 
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I  am  apt  to  think,  sajrt  Eugetiiui,  from  certun 
[wssBges  of  the  poets,  that  aeveral  ihips  made 
choice  of  some  god  or  other  ior  their  giurdiaas,  u 
anumg  Uie  Roman  catboUca  every  Tcaael  ia  recom- 
mended to  the  patronage  of  some  particular  aaint. 
To  gire  you  an  iaatance  of  two  or  three. 


Hamntan  numtn  trtt  Ubfc^  gmHlt  MtAm, 
Cenagerdqut  teJcnt  tpntabat  etmlaJnM*.  Bii 

Tha  poop  grent  Amman,  LIbj'K'i  foi,  dbpliy'd. 
WhoM  horned  front  tlie  ueiher  flood  manj'd. 

The  figure  of  the  deity  was  very  lai^,  aa  I  haTC 
seen  it  OR  other  medala,  aa  well  as  this  you  hare 
shown  ufl,  and  stood  on  one  end  of  the  Teasel  that  it 
patronised.  This  may  give  ui  an  image  of  a  very 
beautiful  circumstance  that  we  meet  with  in  a  couple 
of  wrecks  descnbed  by  Siliua  Italicus  and  Peraiua. 


17ll£>. 


Sunk  bj  k  might  M>  drradfUl  down  (he  |m^ 

And  o'er  her  held  tht  broken  bdlovi  •Ion*, 

Bright  ihicU*  ud  grerti  flokt  round  Ch«  vUrfinR  ftood^ 

And  uuleu  ipean  eoofu'il  with  (nul«7  godi. 

Trabe  ruptd  Unillia  taxa 

JPmuSt  amiau  in^t,  mv»  omtm  nirJagut  wia 

CetuUdil ;  JUnujartl  tpte  te  Utltre,  tt  t»d 

Ingenif  ih  pnppe  <hi,jomgiietbvia  nergit 

Catta  rtttii  laetnt,  ■-  ■    -  .     ■  Paai. Sat  6. 
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And  hm  himaelf  itandt  aluY'riiig  on  the  e«Mt : 

Wlierty  datCHate  of  help,  fortora  and  l«re^ 

He  vetries  the  deaf  gods  with  froitlesi  pray'r. 

Their  images,  the  relios  of  the  vreck. 

Torn  from  their  naked  poop,  are  tided  haek 

Bjr  the  wild  waves;  and  rudely  thrown  ashore, 

Lie  impotent  nor  can  themselves  restore. 

The  vessel  sticks,  amd  shows  her  opeu'd  side^ 

And  on  her  shatterM  mast  the  mews  in  trtanph  ride. 

Mr.DnTOXx. 

You  Will  think)  perfaapS)  I  ctny  my  conjectures 
too  far,  if  I  tell  you  that  1  fancy  they  are  these  kind 
of  gods  that  Horace  mentions  in  his  allegorical  ves- 
sel, which  was  so  broken  and  shattered  to  pieces  ; 
for  I  am  apt  to  think  ihtiiiniegra  relates  to  the  gods 
:t3  well  as  the  Untea. 


>JVbii'  tibi  iunt  integra  Untea, 


JK'on  dU,  quM  iterum  pmwa  voce*  atah*  Uoa.  Od.  l-V.  Kb.  1 . 

Tby  stern  is  gone,  thy  gods  are  lost. 

And  thon  hast  none  to  hear  thy  ery. 
When  thoQ  on  dang'rous  shelves  are  t8iC» 

When  billows  rage,  and  winds  are  h^^  Mr.  Crbecu, 

Since  we  are  engaged  so  far  in  the  Roman  ship- 
pings says  Philander,  I'll  here  show  you  a  medal* 
that  has  on  its  reverse  a  roatrum  with  three  teeth  to 
it ;  whence  Siliua's  trifidum  rottrum  and  Virgii's 
rostrisque  trideniibutj  which,  in  some  editions  is 
atridentibua^  the  editor  choosing  rather  to  make  a 
false  quantity  than  to  insert  a  word  that  he  did  not 
know  the  meaning  of.  Flaccus  gives  us  a  rostrum 
of  the  same  make. 


•  Vaku  immitMit  ono  piouM  habema 


Infindiiqve  to/um,  et  ipamaa  vumii  « re  triderui. 

Yal.  Flag.  Arg.  lib.  1. 

A  ship-carpenter  of  old  Rome,  says  Cynthio, 

•  Fig. «. 
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could  not  haf  e  talked  more  judicioualy.  1  am  afriui, 
if  we  let  you  alone,  you  will  find  out  every  plank  and 
rope  about  the  vessel,  among  the  Latin  poets.  Let 
us  now,  if  you  please,  go  to  the  next  medal. 

The  next,  says  Philander,  is  a  pair  of  sdale8*,which 
we  meet  with  un  several  old  coins.  They  are  com- 
monly interpreted  as  an  emblem  of  the  emperor's 
justice.  But  why  may  not  we  suppose  that  they  al- 
lude sometimes  to  tlie  Balance  in  the  heavens,  which 
was  the  reigning  constellation  of  Rome  and  Italy  I 
Whether  it  be  so  or  no,  they  are  capable,  metbinki, 
of  receiving  a  nobler  interpretation  than  what  is 
commonly  put  on  them,  if  we  suppose  the 
thought  of  the  reverse  to  be  the  same  as  that  in 
Manilius. 

Hetperiam  tua  Libra  tenet,  gud  condita  Hotna 
Et  propriU  frjtnat  pendentem  nuiibun  orbem^ 

Orbit  et  Impcrium  retinet,  ditcrimina  rei*um . 
Laneibus,  et  pontatjeiitet  toUitgite  premitque  c 

Qud  g'em'tut  cumfratre  Memut  hanc  condidii  urd^m. 

MAjuL.Ub.«. 

The  Scales  role  Italy,  where  Rom6  eommand^ 
And  sprends  its  empire  wide  to  foi'eign  liindt : 
They  hang  upon  her  nod,  their  fates  are  weigh'd 
By  her,  and  laws  are  sent  to  be  obej'd  : 
And  as  her  powerful  favour  turns  the  poist* 
How  low  some  nations  sink  and  others  rise ! 
Thus  guide  the  Scales,  and  then  to  fix  oar  doom. 
They  gave  us  Cesarf,  founder  of  pur  Borne. 

Mr.  CaaacH. 

The  thunderbolt  is  a  reverse  of  Auguslus|.  We 
see  it  used  by  the  greatest  poet  of  the  same  age  to 
express  a  terrible  and  irresistible  force  in  battle, 
which  is  probably  the  meaning  of  it  on  this  medal, 

•  Fig.  3.  t  8«  VowoB  reads  it.  ♦  Fig.  4. 
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for,  in  mnotber  place,  the  same  poet  applies  tbe  sw&e 
metaphor  to  Augustus's  person. 


Safiadiu~ 


—Who  MD  dieltn 


Tbe  Sd^«  vDTlb,  ihow  tktwdeibolu  of  nr  I 

Mr,DsT»B;i< 
Utim  Catar  ad  oJliw 
Fuhnhuit  EupAniitk  Mb-    '■  U.  Gaorg.  Ub.  4. 

While  mi^ly  C»«r,  Utaud'riBSlroinifkr,     .. 
Sc(k>  oa  EuphrMu'  buikt  (be  tpdlt  of  irir. 

Hr.  Dbtdih. 

I  have  sometimes  wondsrcd,  says  Eugeoins,  why 
the  Latin  poels  so  frequently  give  the  epithets  of 
trifidum  ana  iruukum  to  the  thunderbolt.  I  am 
now  persuaded  they  took  it  from  the  sculptors  and 
painters  that  lived  before  them,  and  had  generally 
given  it  three  forkst  as  in  the  present  figure.  Vir- 
gil  insists  on  the  number  three  in  its  description^ 
and  seems  to  hint  at  the  wings  we  see  on  it.  He 
has  woi'ked  up  such  a  noise  and  terror  in  the  com- 
position of  his  thunderbolt  as  cannot  be  expressed 
by  a  pencil  or  graving  tool. 

Tret  imbrit  IsrU  radin,  trtt  nuNi  SfiiMiC 
Mdiderant,  nilili  trtt  lifiu,  et  .4K)m  Autlri. 
Ful^aret  nunc  terr^eat  tmitumqut  neCHBgue 
JUeieebani  Bperi,Jlamnuifme  wyntitu*  irtu- 

ViBO.  Xn.  lib.  t. 
Three  niji  of  vrilhen  nia,  of  fire  three  more, 
Of  singed  loatlien)  wiod^  ud  doudj  ■tore 
Ai  mauj  putt,  the  dreadflU  nixlure  fraine, 
And  funare  uldediatid  ateo^Bg  fliBO.     Mr.  Dbydsk. 

Our  next  reverse  is  an  oaken  garland*,  which  we 
find  on  abuodaoce  of  imperial  cmm.    I  shall  not 
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here  multiply  quoution*  to  ihow  titMl  the  giriiBit 
of  oak  was  the  reward  of  Buch  u  hftd  sarod  the  life 
of  a  citizen,  but  will  gircyou  apasugc  outofCUa- 
dian,  where  the  compliment  to  Stilico  ia  the  lame 
that  we  have  here  on  the  medal.  I  question  notbot 
the  old  coins  gave  the  thought  to  the  poet. 

Mu  erat  kn  ■nrteram  catlrii,  u(  lempora  qutrea 

Tslaret,  validU  qui  Jvit  vtriiut  AmM 

Caturtimpwdt  mnrti  uiMucwrt  diw. 

At  tiH  goit  paleriljrrt  latttit  enica  redtU 

Clavd.  4«  Lm4.  ml  ».  3. 
OroUivhenintSe  wir'i  tonaltMWitrilli 
A  Bmu«  mt'ji  ■  brothsr  Boaun'i  lifrt 
And  r»il'd  the  thrufaiog  foe,  oor  lire*  decreed 
An  mken  nrUad  fbr  ih*  Tictar*!  meed- 
Thoa  who  but  Mt'd  whole  crowdi,  whole  towni  set  fte^ 
Whrt (TOTM,  vbst  *ood>,  •haarmUienNraeArtbett 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  emperor  had  ae- 
tually  coTcred  a  Roman  in  battle.  Itia  enough  thai 
he  had  driven  out  a  tyrant,  gained  &  victAry,  or  re- 
stored justice  1  for,  in  any  of  thete,  or  the  like  ca- 
ses, he  may  very  well  be  said  to  hare  sared  the  life 
of  a  citizen,  and  by  consequence  entitled  to  the  re- 
ward of  it.  Accordingly,  we  find  Virgil  diatriba- 
ting  his  oaken  garlands  to  those  that  had  enlarged 
or  strengthened  the  dominions  of  Rome ;  as  we  may 
learn  from  Statius,  thst  the  sutue  of  Cui'tiua,  who 
had  sacrificed  himself  for  the  good  of  the  people^ 
had  the  hcud  surrounded  with  Uic  same  kind  of  or- 
namenl. 

Jll  ijui  uabralagermt  tiviii  lemptta  qvercu  / 

ili  tibi  Jn'ammlvm,  et  GoAut,  nrbemgue  lidmam. 

Mi  CtliatiitM  inipUKtU  mmiibut  artot.  Viae.  Sji.  lib.  •> 

But  the/,  who  orowo'd  with  tmkn  wrMttuaf^tar, 
SInU  Gibini  «*lh  md  atroDi  Fulena  rear ; 
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SamcBtnm,  BoIb,  i>i(h  PiwUit.Hjimd } 

Aid  raiaaCokiiaatav^oaraa^fraaDd.  Hr-DBTueti 

JpK  bci  cutUt,  ft(/ut  lacrala  voroft, 

Famtnifti*  lacia  (MawnmnwroUI*  lervat, 

Tiuiumrrti  irrii  iBtutut,  ci  iwrAcrw  cnuU 

Ct  tentil  mnjire  FtrniH,  mmet  ^rrttb  KMCtt 

Ora  tilu,  laeHldqia  caput  ventratOt  ftum. 

STATin  87).  Ub.  I'. 

Th«  guinliaaef  AatUke,  wbicb  bOMUUvlwn 


.''ram  iha  loud  Panun  picre'd  iba  aludc*  prcdbuiuli 

Th«  baai7  fiiliw  rsM  MU&M'd  In  ftaVi 

And  •book  the  eirio  Twtb  thai  boBod  hi*  bto». 

The  two  hom>  that  f  oa  see  on  tfae  next  medal  arc 
emblems  of  pkntj*. 


Your  medatliita  tell  us  that  two  boms  on  k  coin 
signify  an  extraordinary  plenty.  Bat  I  see  nq  foun- 
datioD  for  this  conjecture.  Why  should  they  not  a« 
well  hare  stamped  two  thunderbolts,  two  Cadueeu- 
»e;  or  two  ships,  to  represent  an  extraordinary 
forcefft  lasting  peace,  or  u  unbounded  hapiMncas  ? 

I  rather  think  that  the  double  carnu-coflia  relates 
to  the  double  tradition  of  its  original.  Some  re- 
presenting  it  as  the  horn  of  Acbeloutbroken  offby 
Mercules,  and  others,  as  the  horn  of  the  goat  that 
gave  stick  to  Jupiter. 

■  —-—.'-Bigidiat  firm  Jexura  cvrm 
JhiBiirmt,infrtgiii  tnmeaquadfimtwrevetlU. 
.Xaiadet  hue,  pmtlt  rt  tdutJItrtrepUtum, 
Sacriranl  1  iMvetque  mc*  i»na  capla  nrnu  ett. 
Oixerat  .■  at  ^f^plit  ritu  tneetncia  Diaiue 
Una  miiiittrvim,fiuii  tOritifm  ttfiXtt 
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InceuililatiimgutluaifiriedhilectnBi 
^runntua,  el  mtntaifeHcia  pvma  MCaMdw. 

Ue  Acbeloi  Ccro.  Or.  MeL  lib.  « 
Not  yet  hit  fury  cool'd  i  'l>iit  rife  and  Marn. 
From  m;  niiim'd  front  be  bore  tbe  MobbarDhocn; 
Thi),  beip'U  oiUi  Saw'n  tnU  fmiti  Iks  Nkiad*  bMr, 
^■cred  to  Pltat)  »nd  tile  bounleoui  ye»r. 

Hs  vpake  i  wLen  la  8  bcxiilcona  njmpb  ipftma. 
Girt  liVeDimtt'ilrun,  vithflowiugbun; 
The  horn  ibe  brings  in  wbieb  all  kDtuma'*  (lcr*di 
And  niddy  apple*  for  the  aecoiu)  board.  Mr.  Oat. 

Lac  dabatiUa  den  ledfiv^l  in  nrfrore  c»rnu.- 

Tnncaque  duniiM  pane  denrU  trot. 
SutluUl  hac  Ajmphei  dnctumfae  ivcenfJiiu  htrhii. 

El pletuiH  pttnii  ad  Jirvit  tra  tuSl. 

lUe,  vbi  rvf  cmli  renuit,  teUofve polenu 

Sedil,  el  invltia  nil  Jave  tnajui  eral, 

Sideranalrieen,  nulricit  ferlite  carvu 

Fecit;  gtud  lUmiax  nime  guague  nomen  AoAef. 

De  Cornu  Anallh.  Ot.  de  Fart.  lib.  $. 
The  |od  lilt  luDkled  of  old  Rbei  ban  ; 
And  in  l)ie  pioai  office  broke  her  hnn, 
A>  plijful  lo  ■  rifled  01^  ilic  twt. 
Her  heedleu  head,  and  half  iti  himoim  loat. 
Pair  AniaUhBi  took  it  olTthe  grouBd, 
With  ipptci  fill'd  it,  iinilwitbttrlaiidiboaDd, 
Which  lo  tbe  imilini:  infant  (he  eonreji'd. 
Ha,  when  th*  lecptiv  of  Ihc  guili  M  (w^d. 
When  bold  he  liei'd  hii  fither'i  Tuant  tbrone. 
And  reign'il  tbe  tjirant  af  the  ikie*  alooci 
Bid  hia  roagh  aorae  the  itairj'  hear'ni  adoni. 
And  gratefnl  id  tbe  lodiae  Gx'd  her  horn. 

Betwixt  the  double  eornu-rofiiie  you  mc  MercuiT'i 
rod. 

CgUenei  nKguc  <lectu,faeii>tde  miaiiUr, 
Auna  cui  Itrit  mrga  dratme  nirtl- 

Mast.  lib.  3,  epig.  74. 
Ueaeend,  Cjllene'a  tuUbtr  tf^. 
With  •erpentitvisinimiBdthjgoldtBnd. 
It  stutds  on  old  coini  u  an  emblem  of  Peace,  by 
reason  of  iu  itupifyiDg  qualttf  that  has  gained  it  the 
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title  of  virga  tomnifera.     It  hai  wingit  for  another 
qutlity  that  Virgil  mentionB  io  his  dcacription  of  it. 

Thai  arm'd  the  p>d  begin*  hii  lirj  net. 

And  drivMtlic  raekiDi;  cloodi  ihrng  theSqnid  (pace. 

Mr.  Dbtviw. 
The  two  heads  orer  the  two  eomu-cofii*  are  of 
the  emperor's  children,  who  are  aocoetimes  called 
among  the  poets  the  Pledges  of  Peace,  as  they  took 
away  the  occasi<»]sofwar,  in  cutting  off  all  disputes 
to  the  succesMon. 


Sev.  OeUf.  act-  5. 
Thee  fint  kind  rathar  of  m;  joji. 
Thou  HHirec  of  muf  (auliog  bafi) 
Noblj  coDtCDted  to  betlov 
'  A  pledge  ef  pease  in  eTery  throw. 

This  medal  therefore  compliments  the  emperor 
on  bis  tno  children,  whom  it  represents  as  public 
blessings  that  promise  peace  and  plenty  to  the  em- 
pire. 

The  two  hands  that  join  one  another  are  emblems 
of  Fidelity". 

Inde  Fidti  dtxlrmqut  dalK  0(.  Het.  lib.  U. 

Sociemut  aitimm,  pigmu  hoejldci  MfM, 
Cantiiigedtxtram    -  •     ..    .      Sss.  Uert.  For.  aet  2.' 

.■■  — -  endexirajiiltiqtu 
Qum  tecumpatrtet  aiwu  fortan penatit  I 

Viao.  JEn.  lib.  4. 

See  no*  the  promii'd  faitfa,  the  nontMl  nane. 
The  pioa*  man,  who,  nahia|tluou|h  the  flame, 
rreNtVd  tiu godi .     Mr-  Davnaw; 
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By  the  ioscription  we  may  see  thai  tbey  repre- 
sentyin  this  place,  the  fidelity  or  loyalty  of  the  pub- 
lie  towards  their  emperor.  The  Coduccus  rising 
between  the  hands  signifies  the  peace  that  arises 
from  auch  a  unioD  with  their  prince,  as  the  spike  of 
com,  on  each  side,  shadows  out  the  plenty  that  is 
the  fruit  of  such  a  peace. 

Par  Cererem  nmirit,  pad*  alutrnta  Osrct. 

Or.  de  Fan.  Ut.  1. 

The  giving^  of  a  hand*,  in  the  reverse  of  Clau- 
dius, is  a  token  of  good  will.  For  when^  after  the 
death  of  his  nephew  Caligula,  Claudiua  waa  in  no 
small  apprehension  far  his  own  life,he  waa,>oontn- 
ry  to  his  expectation,  well  received  among^  the  Pre* 
torian  guards,  and  afterwards  declared  their  empe- 
ror.  His  reception  is  here  recorded  on  a  medal, 
in  which  one  of  the  ensigns  presents  him  in  his 
hand,  in  the  same  sense  as  Anchises  girea  it  in  the 
following,  verses. 

Jpte  pater  dextram  AnehUcM  haud  wmUa  nurattu 
Datjuvftdt  atque  ammum pr^terUi  munere^rmai. 

Tiao.  JSb.  Hh.  3. 

The  old  weather-beaten  soldier  that  carries  in 
his  hand  the  Roman  ei^le,  is  the  same  kind  of  offi- 
cer that  you  meet  with  in  Juvenal's  fourteenth  satire. 

Dime  Mdurorum  aitegiaet  catteUa  BrigatUum^ 

Ut  hcupletem  Aquilam  tidieexagemmtu  mmuB 

Afferat  Juv.  aM.  14. 

I  remember  in  oi>e  of  the  poets  the  Sig^fer  is 
described  with  a  lion's  skin  over  hit  head  and 
shoulders,  like  this  we  see  in  the  medal,  but  at  pre- 
sent I  cannot  recoliect  the  passage.  Virgil  has 
given  us  a  noble  description  of  a  warrior  making 
his  appearance  under  a  lion's  skin. 

*  Fif  .  8 
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TerrihiU  iwip$mm  Mttf »  cum  dnuiim^ 
ludutUM  capitis  tie  r^fia  teeta  $tMkat 
Jhrrithtff  Btrath0qm  hmmrr§9  mdutU9  mniciu, 

ViBG.  JEd.  fik  r. 

LikA  Hercnlet  hiratelf  bia  loii  tppcan^ 

In  nnige  pomp :  a  lioo'i  hide  he  weart ; 

About  hit  •hoalderi  hangs  the  shaggy  skin, 

Tbe  teeth  and  gaping  jaws  sererely  grin. 

Th««  Kke  the  god  his  father,  homely  drest. 

He  stridca  into  the  hall,  a  horrid  gacst !    Mr.  Dry  osai. 

Since  you  have  mentioned  the  dress  of  your  stan- 
dard-bearer, says  CyntbiO)  I  cannot  forbear  ixmark- 
ing  that  of  Claudius,  which  was  the  usual  Roman 
habit.  One  may  see  in  this  medal,  as  well  as  in  any 
Antique  statues,  that  the  old  Romans  had  their  necks 
and  arms  bare,  and  as  much  exposed  to  view  as  our 
hands  and  faces  are  at  present.  Before  I  had  made 
this  remark,  I  have  sometimes  wondered  to  see  tbe 
Roman  poets,  in  their  descriptions  of  a  beautifiil 
man,  so  often  mentioning  the  turn  of  his  neck  and 
arms,  that  in  our  modem  dresses  lie  out  of  sight, 
and  are  covered  under  part  of  the  clothing.  Not 
to  trouble  you  with  many  quotations,  Horace  speaks 
of  both  these  parts  of  the  body  in  the  beginnbg  of 
an  ode,  that  in  my  opinion  may  be  reckoned  among 
the  finest  of  his  book,  for  the  naturalness  of  the 
thought,  and  the  beauty  of  the  expression. 

Dum  tu,  l^Sa^  TetiepM 


/Vrvirat  S/kUi  kiU  tumetjtcwr. 

When  Telephus  hb  yoathfnl  ebarmsj 
Hia  iiHgr  nedL  and  winding  arms. 
With  endless  rapture  you  recite, 
And  ia  that  pleasing  name  delight ;' 
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My  htMvU  inflamM  by  jcalow  heat% 
With  numberlcM  retentflienU  beati; 
From  ID  J  pale  eheek  the  cokmr  ilie^ 
And  all  the  roan  witUD  me  diet. 


It  was  probably  this  particular  in  the  Rcftnan  ha- 
bit that  gave  Virgil  the  thought  in  the  foUowiDg 
Terse,  where  Romulus,  among  other  reproaches 
that  he  makes  the  Trojans  for  their  loftneas  and 
cficminacy,  upbraids  them  with  the  make  of  their 
Tunicas  that  had  sleeves  to  them,  and  did  not  Icive 
the  arms  naked  and  exposed  to  the  weather  like  thtt 
pf  the  Romans. 

JEt  tunic*  manicat,  et  habent  ridimiaUa  mutrtt. 

Virgil  lets  us  know  in  another  place,  that  the  Ita- 
lians preserved  their  old  language  and  habits,  not- 
withstanding the  Trojans  became  their  masters,  and 
that  the  Trojans  themselves  quitted  the  dress  of 
their  own  country  for  that  of  Italy.  This  he  tells 
us  was  the  effect  of  a  prayer  that  Juno  made  tft 
Jupiter. 

iliudte  nulldfati  quod  tege  tenetur^ 

Pro  Latio  obtettor^pro  majettate  tuorum  .- 

Oumjam  connubii$  pacem  felicibua  C^oto  sj 

Component^  cum  jam  legeo  et  fmdera  jungent  i 

J\*e  vetus  indigenaM  nomen  mutare  LaUn^o^ 

AVm  Troa*  fieri JubeaOf  Teucro»que  veari  ^ 

*9ut  vocem  mutare  viroo^  cuit  vertere  vettet. 

Sit  lAitiitm,  tint  Albani  per  oifcula  reget : 

Sit  Romana  potena  Jtald  virtute propag^  .- 

Occidit,  occideiHtque  ainao  cum  nomine  TVit/a.     .£11.  Ilh.  12. 

This  let  mc  beg  (and  this  no  fatea  wiihitaiid) 
Both  for  myself,  and  for  your  father's  land* 
That  when  the  nuptial  bed  shall  bind  the  peace, 
(Which  I,  since  jou  ordain,  consent  to  blesa) 
The  laws  of  either  nation  be  the  same ; 
But  let  the  latins  still  retain  their  name : 
Speak  the  same  hmgnage  whieh  they  spoke  befor^ 
IrVcar  Uie  same  habits  which  their  grandsirea  woi^. 
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Call  them  DM  Tnuau:p«tUiilMrciie*B 

And  name  «tTivj,  with  that  dalettcd  town. 

LatiUK  be  Uitlam  Mill :  let  Alba  rdsn. 

And  Bome'i  immorti]  ntjulj  rematn.      Ur.  Dktbbii. 

By  the  way,  I  h&ve  o^eo  admired  kt  Virgil  lor 
repreaenting  Ub  Juno  with  luch  an  impotent  kind 
of  revenge  as  what  is  the  aubject  of  this  apsecb. 
You  may  be  sure,  aays  Eugeniua,  that  Virg:il  knew 
very  well  this  waa  a  trifling  kind  of  requeat  for  th« 
tiueen  of  the  gods  to  make,  as  we  may  find  by  Jupi- 
ter's way  of  accepting  it. 

Om  lubridmi  itmmiutm  r«rumgue  reperltr  .- 
Etgtrm^M  Jnit,  Stuvniqitt  altera prtitt,- 
Irarum  tantat  vtMt  ntb  peclart  Jtuettu  7 
Ytntm  age,  tt  mapttanjhutra  mtmllejiirtrem. 
J>»,  quod  vitf  et  ma  ticnugu*  v»len*gae  raaditf. 
Sermonem  Aumui  patriam  mtrtigtu  (mchoif . 
Uigue  ttl,  ntmmerit  ■■  ctmmixti  i»rp»r«  l<mlim 
Strident  Ttacri:  merem  rAiwfiw  Hiimrwn 
.  14iltiam;JiKimmfm  trnnri  ww  rr«  iMtmt,  ka. 

Ma.  lib.  le. 
Tbcn  Ihni  the  foonder  of  mauklod  repBee, 
(Unraffled  vu  hu  bent,  •erene  bk  tjt*,) 
Cin  Siium'i  iMoe,  and  heaT'n'i  Mber  belr. 
Sash  cadleM  aoger  in  ber  boaoa  bear  1 
Be  miitrcii,  end  yirar  foil  dedre*  obtain  i 
Bat  qneneh  ijia  eholer  yon  fbmant  in  rlio. 
From  ansiEDt  Mood  Ih*  Aoao^an  people  tprus. 
Shall  keep  tbdr  name,  Ihdr  baUt,  and  tbeir  toa|U«. 
Tbc  Tntfani  to  tbeir  eoltaiM  Aall  b«  t^'d, 
I  will  n^ir  tbdr  common  rite*  praride  i 
The  natlTeiilulI  command,  the  hrdfoen  nbiide : 
All  *hdl  be  I^linm  i  TniT  wKhont  a  Ben* : 
And  her  lort  woifcrjotfiMwawhMoe  tb^  eame. 

Mr.  DaTDBK. 

I  am  apt  to  iMnk  Virgil  bad  a  farther  viev  in 
this  request  of  Juno  than  what  bis  eommentaiors 
have  discovered  in  it.  He  knew  very  well  that  his 
£neid  was  founded  ott-  a  vory  doubdlul  story,  and 
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that  .Sneas's  coining  into  luly  was  not  ani?emUy 
received  among  the  Romans  themseWes.  He  knew 
too  that  a  main  objection  to  thb  story  vras  the  great 
difference  of  customs,  language,  and  habits  among 
the  Romans  and  Trojans.  To  obriate  therefore  so 
strong  an  objection,  he  makes  this  diffisrence  to 
arise  from  the  forecast  and  pre*detemunation  of 
the  gods  themselves.  But  pray  what  is  the  name 
of  the  lady  in  the  next  medal  ?  Methinks  she  is 
very  particular  in  her  quoiffiire. 

It  is  the  emblem  of  Fruitfulness,*  says  Plulan* 
dcr,  and  was  designed  as  a  compliment  to  Julia,  the 
wife  of  Septimius  Severn s,  who  had  the  same  num- 
ber of  children  as  you  see  on  this  coin.  Her  head 
is  crowned  with  towers  in  allusion  to  Cybele  the 
mother  of  the  gods,  and  for  the  same  reason  that 
Virgil  compares  the  city  of  Rome  to  her. 

Felix  proie  latrdm,  qualU  Berecynihia  moier 

InvekUur  curru  Phrygitu  turritaper  wrdet. 

Lata  Deitm  partu 

VxRC.  JEn.  nb.€ 

High  at  the  mother  of  the  godt  in  plaeCf 

And  proud,  like  her,  of  an  immortal  rmee* 

Then  when  in  pomp  die  maket  a  Phrjgian  roOMl, 

With  golden  tarrett  on  her  templet  erown'il. 

Mr.  DaTDSV* 
The  vine,  issuing  out  of  the  urn,  speaks  the  same 
sense  as  that  in  the  Psalmist  "  Thy  wife  shall  be 
as  the  fruitful  vine  on  the  walls  of  thy  house."  The 
four  stars  overhead,  and  the  same  number  on  the 
globe,  represent  the  four  children.  There  is  a 
medallion  of  Romulus  and  Remus  sucking  the  wolf, 
with  a  star  over  each  of  their  heads,  as  we  find  the  1 
Latin  poets  speaking  of  the  children  of  princes  un- 
der the  same  metaphor.  | 

•Fig.  9. 
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Umm  ttdfammt  mdu9  juvenile  nep§te$, 
Per  tua  pergue  em  facta  parentie  eant. 

Ovid,  de  Tritt.  lib.  S.  d.  1. 


*Tu  guegve  extmetuejaeet^ 


jD^ftende  nobit  temper,  mfeUx  puer. 
Mode  eithu  orHt,  columen  angueUi  domtit^ 
JBritamdce  —  8b m.  OoUt.  Mt  1. 

Thou  too  dear  yootb^  to  ashes  tom'dy 
Britamueus  for  crer  manrn'd ! 
Thou  star  that  wont  this  orb  to  grace ! 
Thoa  pillar  of  the  Julian  race ! 

^— — JUan^a*  hominum  eonteniui  habenit, 
Undantm  temtqtte potene,  et  eidera  dones, 

Stat.  Theb.  lib.  1. 

Stay^  gr^t  Cssar,  and  Touohsafe  to  reign 
O'er  the  ivide  earth,  and  o'er  the  wat'ry  main ; 
Resign  to  JoTe  his  empire  of  the  skies. 
And  people  heav'n  with  Roman  deities.  Mr.  Povb. 

I  need  not  mention  Homer's  coxni>aring  Astyan- 
ax  to  the  morning^  star,  nor  Virgirs  imitation  of 
Iiim  in  his  description  of  Ascanius. 

The  next  medal  was  stamped  on  the  marriage  of 
Nero  and  Octavia  ;*  you  see  the  sun  over  the  head 
of  NerOy  and  the  moon  over  that  of  Octavia.  They 
face  one  another  according  to  the  situation  of  these 
two  planets  in  the  heavens. 


'Phmheie  obviajlamnua 


Demet  nocti  luna  iimoree.  Sen.  Thyest  aet  i. 

And  to  show  that  Octavia  derived  her  whole  lustre 
from  the  friendly  aspect  of  her  husband. 

Sicut  luna  »uo  tunc  tantiim  deficit  erbe, 

Quum  Phahum  advereU  currentem  non  tddet  astris. 

Man.  lib.  4. 

Because  the  moon  then  only  feels  decay, 

When  opposite  onto  her  brother's  ray.  Mr.  Crbbcb. 

•  Kg.  10. 
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But  if  we  consider  the  history  of  this  medal,  we 
shall  find  more  fancy  in  it  than  the  medallists  have 
yet  discovered.  Nero  and  Octavia  were  not  only 
husband  and  wife,  but  brother  and  sister,  Claudius 
being  the  father  of  both.  We  have  this  relation 
between  them  marked  out  in  the  tragedy  of  Octa- 
via, where  it  speaks  of  her  marriage  with  Nero. 

Fratris  thalamo*  tortita  tenet 

Maxima  Juno :  soror  AugU9H 

Sociata  torut  air  d  patrid 

JPelUtur  Auld  9 Sen.  Oct  act  1. 

To  Jo?e  his  sister  consort  wed, 
Uacensor'd  shares  her  brother's  bed  i 
*  Shall  Caesar's  wife  and  sister  wait. 
An  exile  at  her  hasband's  gate  \ 

Implebit  aulam  stirpe  caleati  tuam 

Getter ata  divo,  ClaudU  gentie  deeui, 

Sortitafratrit,  more  Junonit,  toroo.  IJrfd.  act.  2. 

Thy  sister,  bright  witli  cTcrj  blootning  gniee, 
Will  mount  thy  bed  t*  enlarge  the  Claadian  race  : 
And  proudly  teeming  with  fraternal  love. 
Shall  reign  a  Juno  with  the  Roman  Jore. 

They  are  therefore  very  prettily  represented  by 
the.  sun  and  moon,  who,  as  they  are  the  most  glo- 
rious parts  of  the  universe,  are,  in  a  poetical  gene- 
alogy, brother  and  sister.  Virgil  gives  us  a  sight 
of  them  in  the  same  position  that  they  regard  each 
other  on  this  medal. 

J\ppc  Fratris  radiia  obnoxia  turgere  Luna, 

ViRQ.  Geot^.  1. 

The  flattery  on  the  next  medal*  is  in  the  same 
thought  as  that  of  Lucretius. 

Jpie  Epicurut  obtt  decurto  lumine  vit4t; 

Qui  genu*  humamtm  ingetuo  tuperavit,  et  omneio 

J^iCitinxit,  9teUa9  exortut  uti  tetheriuo  «•/. 

LvcRXT.Iib.5. 
;  Fig.  11 
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Xajy  Epieann^  nee  of  fife  if  ma  ; 

That  man  of  wit,  who  other  mob  oiitBhone» 

As  &r  as  meaner  sCan  the  mid -day  son.      Mr.  Crbcci^. 

The  emperor  appears  as  the  rising  sun^  and  holds 
a  globe  in  his  hand,  to  figure  out  the  earth  that  is 
enlightened  and  actuated  by  his  beauty. 

Sol  qui  terrarumftammU  opera  omnia  butrai,       Yirg. 


'Ubiprimo9  creutinuo  ortuo 


Extulerit  Titan,  radUtque  retexerit  orbem.  Idem. 

AVhen  next  the  sun  his  rising  light  displajs. 
And  gilds  the  world  below  with  purple  raySi 

Mr.  Drydxk. 

On  his  head  you  see  the  rays  that  seem  to  groi^r 
out  of  it.  ClaudiaU)  in  the  description  of  his  infant 
Titan,  descants  on  this  glory  about  his  head,  but 
has  run  his  description  into  moat  nr  retched  fus- 
tian. 

Invalidum  dextro  portat  THtana  lacerto^ 
JSTondum  luce  gravem^  nee  pube9eeniibus  alti 
CrUtahtm  radiit  s  primo  clementior  mvo 
Finjitur,  et  tenerum  wigitu  detpuit  ignem, 

Claud,  de  rspt.  Pros.  lib.^S. 

An  infant  "Htan  held  she  in  her  arms ; 

Yet  snfiTerablj  bright,  the  eje  might  bear 

The  ungrown  glories  of  Ais  beamj  hair. 

Mild  was  the  babe,  and  from  his  eries  there  came 

A  gentle  breathing  and  a  harmless  flame. 

The .  sun  rises  on  a  medal  of  ComnaoduS)*  as 
Ovid  describes  him  in  the  story  of  Phaeton. 

Ardua  prima  via  eat,  et  gud  tdx  mani  recente* 
Enituniur  egui  Ov.  Met.  lib.  3. 

You  have  here  too  the  four  horses  breaking 
through  the  clouds  in  their  morning  passage. 


'Pyroifis,  et  Effut,  et  jEthott, 


SoUm  egui,  guartuigue  Phlegon'  Ibid. 

•Fig.  12. 
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Ctrriputre  viaiii,ptMmfmfraiir*  mutt 

Obtianttt  tcmduM  nrfiJai        — Or.  Mat.  Kk  S. 

The  woman  underneath  represents  the  earth,  is 
Ovid  has  drawn  her  sitting  in  the  same  figure. 
SiuliiSI  emnifirti  ealh  Irmu  arida  vhIHu  t 
Oppoivitgtie  mmmajranti,  mmjr^aqut  tmMfw 
Onmia  cmeulieai  pavium  tuiiedii.  lUJ 


And  oltpp'd  her  hini)  upoo  bar  brov^  ud  nid/ 
(But  fint,  impalfeiit  of  Ihc  mltrj  hnt. 
Sunk  deeper  down,  and  lought  a  eooter  leat.) 

The  eorna-cofiia  in  her  hand  isatype  of  her  fruit- 
/ulnesai  as  in  the  speech  she  makes  to  Jupiter. 
HatuemMJruttta,  hmtfertiUutU  hmurem, 
OJidiqtie  rafert  t  gvdd  adunei  vabura  aratti 
Rattmiiunqut  fera,  flrjue  *jbi  mii  odim  ? 
Quid ptnrifrBiubt,  aUmentaquemUiafiitgtt 
HumanBsentrijVMifiuqat  tlturammittnf  Oil 

And  doe)  the  plough  for  thii  nybodr  tear! 
Tbi)  the  revard  for  all  tbe  fniita  I  bear, 
Tcrtur'd  with  rakei  and  barau'd  all  Ibc  year  1 
That  berbi  for  cattle  daily  I  r«aew. 
And  food  forniiD,aDd  (rankinaeiiM  Ibr  jat) ! 

So  much  for  the  desiring  part  of  the  medal ;  as 
for  the  thought  of  it,  the  antiquaries  are  dirided 
upon  it.  For  my  part  I  cannot  doubt  but  it  was  made 
as  a  compliment  to  Commodus  on  his  skill  in  tbe 
chariot  race.  It  is  supposed  Aat  the  same  occa- 
sion furnished  Lucan  with  the  same  thoughtln  his 
address  to  Nero. 

Seu  tejlamnaservt  PhtiU  eamceadert  tvmu, 

nOurem^ue  ndhil,  aniMM  tsJr,  fiMMttM 

■frnjmjTi  butrartjmelj     '    ■■  Luo.  lib.  I.  sdHerMna. 
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Aoipidau  if  dM«  drirc  the  iiMbc  tawi. 

While  MTth  T^ioiMi  in  tbj  patkr  bwB.     Hr.  lUwc. 

Thii  IB  BO  natural  aa  allaiioD,  tlut  we  find  the 
course  or  the  sun  described  in  tlie  poets  bf  meta- 
phors borrowed  from  the  Circus. 

Bt^tric  pttluu  InUOtrtmeieM.        Or.  HeL  lib.  3. 

E(  isl  ex  tgua  meU  dltlahU  utragm.  Idem. 

Howerer  it  be,  we  are  sure  iu  general  h  ia  a  com- 
paring of  Commodua  to  the  lunr  which  ia  a  siaiile 
of  as  long  standing  at  poetry,  I  had  alotost  aaid,  as 
the  sun  itself. 

I  believe,  aajs  Cynthio,  there  is  scarce  a  great 
mm  he  erer  shone  upon  that  has  not  been  com- 
pared to  him.  I  look  on  umUea  as  a  part  of  his  pro- 
ductions. I  do  not  know  whether  he  raiaca  fruits  or 
Sowers  in  greater  number.  Horace  liaa  turned  this 
comparison  into  ridicule  aerciitecD  hundred  years 
ago. 


atiem  Atim  Brvtam  m/frttat 
H«  pttlKlh  BratM  mMk  md  i 


Hr.  CaaBQB. 

You  have  now  shown  us  perstms  under  the  dis- 
guise of  stars,  moons,  and  suns.  I  suppose  we  have 
at  last  done  with  the  celettial  bodies. 

The  next  figure  you  see*,  says  Plulander,  had 
once  a  place  in  the  heavens,  if  you  will  bellerc  ec- 
cleuastical  story.  It  is  the  sign  that  is  aud  to  have 
appeared  to  Constantinebefore  tbe battle  with  Has- 
cntius.  We  are  told  by  a  Christian  poet,  that  he 
caused  it  to  be  wrought  on  the  military  ensign  thiv 
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the  Romans  call  their  Labarum.  ■  And  it  U  on  this 

enaign  that  we  find  it  in  ttw  present  medal. 

Chrittuipurpuraim  ,fniHianA'  Mznu  fit  tturm 

Sigmabat  Latanm.' - 

Pradttit.  oMtnSTMB.  lib.  f. 

A  Chriit  «u  on  th'  imperial  lUadari  boi«c. 

That  gold  enibrcideri,  ud  that  %tmt  sdom. 

By  ttic  vord  Chriitat  be  means,  vitbout  doubt, 
the  present  figure,  which  is  composed  out  of  the 
mo  initial  letters  of  the  name. 

He  bore  the  same  sigin  in  his  standards,  as  jtiu 
may  sec  in  the  following  medal'and  Tersea*. 
•Sg-naieai,  reg-ina,  Ubetu  mta  tigvaneetmt  eit  ■■ 
In  quibui  effigiet  crutit  autjf^mmala  r^fiilget, 
.lal  langit  nliiJa  ex  auraprtfertw  in  teatf*. 

CoDMaaboal  Romam  alla^ttw.  IM 
Mf  entlgn  lei  the  queen  of  nation!  pnJae, 
That  rich  ID  gcmi  theChriuian  orau  iliaplaji : 
There  rich  in  ccmi ;  but  on  my  quiT*rtnf  ipean 
Id  loliil  gold  the  aaorad  mark  appein. 
Texillumqne  crucit  tHmnau  dtvlaatir  aiUral. 

1(1.  in  Apnthtim. 
Se«  there  (he  oniii  he  wat'd  od  bo^la  ■hore^ 
'llie  emperor  of  all  the  world  adorea. 

But  to  return  to  our  Labarutn^:  if  you  htve  a 
mind  to  see  it  in  a  slate  of  paganism,  you  bave  it  on 
a  coin  of  Tiberius.  It  stands  between  two  other 
ensigns,  and  is  the  murk  of  a  floman  colony  where 
the  medal  was  stamped.  By  tlie  way,  you  must  ob- 
serve, that  wherever  the  Romans  fixed  their  stan- 
dards, they  looked  on  that  place  as  their  country, 
and  thought  themselves  obliged  to  defend  it  with 
their  lives.  For  this  reason  their  standards  were 
always  carried  before  them  when  they  went  to  set- 
tle themselves  in  a  colony.    This  gives  the  mean- 
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ing  of  a  couple  of  verses  in  Silius  Italicus,  that 
make  a  very  far-fetched  compliment  to  Fabius. 

Ocyut  hue  AquHoi  tervataque  ujrtta  referte^ 

Hie  patria  est,  murique  urbit  ttant  pectore  in  uno. 

SiL.  It.  lib.  7. 

The  following  medal  was  stamped  on  Trajan's 
victory  over  the  DacL*.  You  see  on  it  the  figure 
of  Trajan  presenting  a  little  Victory  to  Rome. 
Between  them  lies  the  conquered  province  of  Da- 
cia.  It  may  be  wortK  while  to  observe  the  particu- 
larities in  each  figure.  We  see  abundance  of  per- 
sons on  old  coins  that  hold  a  little  Victory  in  one 
.hapd)  like  this  of  Trajan^  which  is  always  the  sign 
of  a  conquest.  I  have  sometimes  foncied  Virgil  al- 
fudes  to  this  custom  in  a  verse  that  Tumus  speaks. 

JVbn  eideo  kaa  exow  moniit  victmiaJngU, 

'  Viao.  £n.  lib.  11. 

If  you  oonfenty  he  •hall  not  be  refat'd. 

Nor  find  t  baud  to  victory  unatM.  Mr.  Da  ydbn. 

TIic  emperor's  standing  in  a  gown,  and  making  a 

present  of  his  Dacian  victory  to  the  city  of  Rome^ 

agrees  very  well  with  Claudian's  character  of  him. 

Vi€iuraferetur 
Gloria  Trajanig  non  tamqudii^  Tigride  idcto, 
^oitra  triumphatifuermtproxfincia  Partld^ 
Mta  qudd  irtvectua  ttraiit  capitotta  Dacis  .• 
Qnam  patritt  quod^mtU  erat : 

Claud.  de4to.  Codi.  Hoiuff. 

Thj  gloi7,  Trajan,  shall  for  ever  live : 

Not  that  thy  arms  the  Tigris  moam'd«  o^ereome^ 

And  tribatary  Parthia  bov'd  to  Rome, 

Not  that  the  Capitol  reeeiT'd  thy  train 

With  shoots  of  triamph  for  the  Daoi  slaio : 

Bat  for  thy  mildncu  to  thy  eoantry  shown. 

The  city  of  Rome  carries  the  wand  in  her  hand 
tbatia  the  symbol  of  her  divinity. 

!  Fig.  16. 
D  3 
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.PnideoL  east.  Sjn.  Hi.  T. 


As  the  glnbe  under  her  feet  betokens  her  i 
oion  oTcr  all  the  nations  of  the  earth* 


CidparetnMljttm/iateeuiiAmi.  ICa&t.I^  lS.qi(l. 
O  Borne,  ihM  iDddeN  of  the  Moth! 
Ta  ivboiB  no  rlTil  e'er  had  biKk ) 
NcT  iMoad  e'er  ihill  riie. 

The  heap  of  arms  she  uts  on  signifies  the  peact 
that  the  emperor  had  procured  her.     Ob  old  coiK 
wecAcD  see  an  emperor,  a  victory,  the  citjr  of  RoiMt 
or  a  slave,  sitting  on  a  heap  of  Rrrns,  which  alwiyi 
marks  out  the  peace  that  arose  from  such  an  actios 
as  gave  occasion  to  the  medal.     I  think  we  cannt 
doubt  but  Virgil  copied  out  this  circiinutuice  fna 
the  ancient  sculptors,  in  that  inimitable  descriptim 
be  has  given  us  of  Military  Fnry  shut  up  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Janus,  and  loaden  with  chains. 
eiaudetitur  ielU/wrtu  ■  I'urar  imptuttntit 
Steva  Kdtnt  tuper  iwma,tt  cmtmmvinetu*  i^ienit 
Patt  terg^tl»  nadU,Jremtl  harriAttwn  ctikiw*. 

Vlao.  JOklib.! 
Jxnaih'iraielf  before  his  feae  ilull  viit. 
And  keep  the  dreftdruliuueiof  hii  gate, 
ATith  bolli  and  iron  bsn  :  nitbin  remiiDt 
Impritan'd  Furj,  bound  in  bniCD  cbeiat ; 
High  on  ■  tnphj  reii'd  of  ntelen  imii 
He  liti,  and  IhraaU  (be  vorid  with  dire  tkras. 

Mr.  DaTDSS. 

V/e  are  told  by  the  old  scholiast,  says  Eugenios, 

that  there  was  actually  such  a  statue  in  the  tempk 

of  Janus  as  that  Virgil  has  here  described,  wiiicfci 

ftm  almost  apt  to  believe,  siuce  you  assure  us  that 
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this  pan  of  ihe  design  is  so  often  met  with  on  an- 
cient medals.  But  have  yon  nothing  to  remark  oa 
the  figure  of  the  province  ?  Her  posture,  says  Phi- 
lander, is  what  we  often  meet  vith  in  the  slaves  and 
captives  of  old  coins:  among  the  poets  too,  sitting 
on  the  ground  is  a  marlL  of  misery  or  captivity. 

Mului  iUa  diet  inciBti'i  wMm  ttfiUt 

StderiU'       ■■  ■  ^—  PaovamT.  Uk  1, 


O  might  I  lit  a  etfGn  ■!  thf  ptB  I 
You  have  the  same  posture  in  an  old  cud*  that 
celebrates  a  victory  of  Lucius  Verus  over  the  Par- 
thians.    The  captive's  hands  are  here  bound  behind 
him,  as  a  farther  instance  of  his  slavery. 

Scte'iuuaiijvotntm  inureapttt  lerga  mmetum, 
PatlaTfiaagnuadregtiH  clamart  ferebaiu. 

Timo.  JEn.  lib.  Si 


da  dtdit  incUai  vieta  ntverca  mama.  Ot.  dc  Fut 

Ctln  rudii  itrgenti  brackia  victa  dtM.      pBor>BT.IIb>  ^ 

We  may  learn  from  Ovid  that  it  was  sometimes 
the  custom  to  place  a  slave  with  his  arma  bound  tt. 
the  foot  of  the  trophy,  as  in  the  figure  before  us. 


You  see  on  his  head  the  cap  which  the  Partbians, 
and  indeed  most  of  the  eastern  nations,  wear  on  me- 
dals. They  had  not  probably  the  deremony  of  veil- 
ing the  bonnet  in  their  salutationt,  for  in  medals 
they  still  have  it  on  their  heads,  whether  they  are 
before  emperors  or  generals,  kneeling>  sitting ,  or 
•  Fif.  17. 
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standing.    Martial  has  distinguished  them  by  this 
cap  as  their  chief  characteristic. 

FruMtrm  bUmdiHiB  venitu  ad  me 

JtitritiM  mUerabiUt  labeUit^ 

JHcturut  dfmnum,  dntmque  non  mm: 

Jam  non  ett  locu9  Mc  in  urbe  vohu. 

Ad  Parihot  proeul  ite  pUeato9, 

St  turpe$,  hamUetque  $uppHce§fve 

JPietorum  tofo  banate  rejourn.        Mart.  Epig.  72.  lib.  10. 

In  TtiD^  mean  flatteries^  je  trj, 
To  gnaw  the  lip,  and  faU  the  eye ; 
No  man  a  god  or  lord  I  name :     * 
From  Romans  far  be  soeh  a  shame! 
Go  teach  the  supple  Parthian  how 
To  Teil  the  bonnet  on  his  brew : 
Or  on  the  ground  all  prostrate  fling 
Some  Piety  before  his  barbarous  king. 

I  cannot  hear,  says  Cynthio,  without  a  kind  of  io- 
dignation,  the  satirical  reflections  that  Martial  has 
made  on  the  memory  of  Domitian.  It  is  certain  so 
ill  an  emperor  deserved  all  the  reproaches  that 
could  be  heaped  upon  him,  but  he  could  not  deserve 
them  of  Martial.  I  must  confess  I  am  less  scanda- 
lised at  the  flatteries  the  epigrammatist  paid  him 
living,  than  the  ingratitude  he  showed  him  dead.  A 
man  may  be  betrayed  into  the  one  by  an  overstrained 
complaisance,  or  by  a  temper  extremely  sensible  of 
favours  and  obligations :  whereas  the  other  can  arise 
from  nothing  but  a  natural  baseness  and  villany  of 
soul.  It  does  not  always  happen,  says  Philander, 
that  the  poet  and  the  honest  man  meet  together  in 
the  same  person.  I  think  wc  need  enlarge  no  lar- 
,  iber  on  this  medal,  unless  you  have  a  mind  to  com* 
pare  the  trophy  on  it  with  that  of  Mezentius  in 
Virgil. 

hffeniem  purcum  dicltii  undique  ramia 
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BtUiptltM-.mflut  nnmlm—MgmmitHMUt,' 


SaUvMi,  ar^wMMM  flu  nurmiU  ihnum. 

Tuio.Xn.Db.tl.. 
He  Ux'd  ID  ndnit  oU  of  all  bar  bOBghi: 
lliM  on  m  ri*iD|  graoBd  tba  tmk  h*  plM'd  ( 
Vnuah  with  tb«  ipdli «[  U>  dMd  fca  h««i»«*d. 
The  eoat  of  armi  I7  pnnd  MauaflMTOcm 
Kow  OB  m  nmkad  naf  !■  trinnph  boma, 
Wa>  hun|aohi(hi  and  (Ihtar'd  Gram  alkr: 
A  tmphf  aarcd  to  the  goi  oTvar. 
Abore  hn  anna,  Gx'd  on  tfaa  lol^wood, 
Appau^dhiaplamj  eraatpbeimnt'd  widi  Uood; 
Hi>  bnsen  baakler  on  tbe  leR  vn  acen  ; 
TinDcheoDS  oTduraT'd  Unaei  hang  bnwasB : 
And  on  thi  right  *aa  plae'd  Ua  eonlMi  btx'd, 
Aitd  to  the  nMk  wai  tj*!  U«  aunlllaK  wotd. 

Mr.  DsTDax. 
On  the  next  mctUl'  you  see  the  peace  that  Vcs- 
paiiui  procured  the  empire,  after  baring  happily 
finished  all  its  van  both  at  Iiome  and  abroad.  The 
woman  with  the  oiiro  branch  in  her  band  is  the 
figure  of  Peace. 


— PfpMrf  Pari* 


ProindcM  dedrd  rmnammnrit  attM.      Sit-  It.  Hb.  3. 

With  the  other  hand  ahe  thruBts  a  lighted  torch 

under  a  heapof  armor  tbdt  lies  by  an  altar.    Thiaal- 

ludes  to  a  custom  among  the  ancient  Romans,  of 

gathering  up  the  armour  that  lay  scattered  on  the 

field  of  battle,  and  bumingitasaQofTering  toune  of 

their  deities.  It  is  to  this  custom  that  Virgil  rcfen, 

and  Siltus  Italicus  has  described  at  large. 

Qtulii  tram  eim  frimam  •cim  Prmitilt  tub  iftl 

Sfroi,  Matonmgm  bcmdi  Dictar  •c«iTM.,ViB<).  jEn-fib.  t. 
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8oah  M I  vM  boiaatk  PnBOMto'a  wallit 
Then  vhen  1  mada  thi  fbrciBOit  fbai  retira, 
Asd  nt  whole  heapa  of  waqoer'd  4ueUa  oa  Ire. 

Mr.  DmTDKlr.' 
Jit  liM,  BiUipattM,  SamoR,  «iai(nwfM  wm* 
Iwgti^i  mmtMarmvntm  t»Hnrgil  ad  ttrm : 
tf—  maui  ta»tmjiK»mJtmmmiipu  <tmmt»m 
JUallflu,  itaiter,  Gruivnm  ni  Mia  cutat  j 
iVw»ilMifV»,  il  l«ti  iiiaariu  Ufi, 


£1  liU,  Jtfori  gtmUtr,  Mtanm  iMti  lard*  mmma^ 

JnM  ajwia  riiHl  tptrmfmi  twM  «i>WM>. 

TioK /act  *M^/*tlS,p«y»lahirftTvidtuigmit 

FltnaU*m  meltm  I  a  rapli  ntjriw,  team* 

Jrtm  lycj  clnrBpti/aiiiHI  iawtut  taaya.      9lL.  lY.lib.KI. 

To  thee  tba  Wun<usGod,  aloft  in  air 

A  BowttaiB  pile  of  BomaD  anu  ihtjrrai: 

Tke  gan'nil  [rupingia  hii  lieter  band 

A  pine  of  atalelj  growth,  hewai'd  the  brand, 

Al>d  erj'd,  O  Man !  to  tbec  deTste  I  jieM 

11ie*e  ehoiee  int  froitiof  hooosr*!  parplc  Beld. 

Join'd  with  the  partner!  of  IDJ  tiul  aad  pralie, 

Th;  Hannibal  thii  ToVd  Qbhitiiiu  paja; 

Gratelal  to  thee  for  Latiaa  iaurdawoa: 

Accept  tfauhoinife,  aad  abaolTe  tbrMNi^— 

Then,  to  the  pile  the  naming  toreh  he  toaa'd  t 

In  imoold'riDg  imoke  the  light  ofheaT'n  ia  loat : 

Bat  when  the  fire  inareue  offurypJu, 

The  hiaxe  of  glorj  gildi  the  distant  plaina. 

As  for  the  heap  of  arms,  and  mountain  of  arms, 
that  the  poet  mentions,  you  may  see  them  on  iwo 
coins  of  Marcus  Aurelius*.  De  Sannatis  and  De 
Qermaois  allude  perhaps  to  the  form  of  words  that 
might  be  used  at  the  setting  fire  to  them — ututonio 
de  nomine.  Those  who  will  not  allow  of  the  inter- 
pretation I  have  put  on  these  two  last  medals,  maf 
think  it  an  objection  that  there  it  no  torch  or  fire 
near  them  to  signify  any  such  allusion.    But  thcf 
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mtiY  consider  that  on  serentl  imperuJ  coini  we  neet 
with  the  figure  of  a  funeral  pile,  without  an^  thing 
to  denote  the  burning  of  it,  thongh  indeed  there  it 
on  some  of  them  a  fiambeau  alicking  out  on  each 
side,  to  let  us  know  it  was  to  be  consumed  to «>be». 
You  have  been  bo  intent  on  the  burning  sf  the 
arms,  says  Cynthio,  that  you  have  forgotten  the  pil- 
lar on  your  ISth  medal.  You  may  find  the  history 
of  it,  says  Philander,  in  Ovid  de  Faatis.  It  was 
from  this  pillar  that  the  spear  was  tossed  at  the 
opening  of  a  war,  Ibr  which  reason  the  little  figure 
on  the  top  of  it  holds  a  spear  in  its  hand,  and  Peace 
turns  her  back  upon  it. 

£il  lU  nm  ^onw  ^onu  Miumna  luM  .■ 
ffinc  totet  hotla  nana,  belU  pr/miaKia,  wittii 

Jh  regtm  el  ^enlet  eim  pbcel  arma  eapL 

Ov.deFmrt.a.<. 
Where  the  lu|h  fue  tb<  unple  aii^e  toniBiukdi, 
A  little,  bat  *  noted  pillar  lUndi, 
From  hcDcc,  vben  Borne  the  dlitut  kingt  da£et. 
In  form,  thewardenaaneiDg  jireliBfiici. 

The  different  interpretations  that  have  been  made 
on  the  next  medal*  seem  to  be  forced  and  unnatural. 
I  will  therefore  give  you  my  own  opinion  of  it.  The 
vessel  is  here  represented  as  stranded.  The  figure 
before  it  seems  to  come  in  to  its  assistance,  and  to 
lift  it  off  the  shallows  :  for  we  see  the  water  scarce 
reaches  up  to  the  knees ;  and  though  it  is  the  figure 
of  a  man  standing  on  firm  ground,  his  attendants, 
Slid  the  good  ollice  he  is  employed  upon,  resemble 
those  the  poets  often  attribute  to  Neptune.  Homer 
tells  us,  that  the  whales  leaped  up  at  their  god's 
approach,  as  we  see  in  the  medali    The  two  small 

•  FitM. 
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figures  that  stand  naked  among  the  wavesy  are  sea 
deities  of  an  inferior  ranki  who  are  supposed  to  as- 
sist their  sovereign  in  the  succour  he  gives  the  dis- 
tressed vessel. 

Cymothal^t  $imulet  Triton  adnixut  actsio 
Detrudunt  nave§  8ccpuh  i  levat  ipse  trideniif 
Et  vattat  aperit  eyrtet,  et  temperat  «fiiof*. 

ViRC.  JEn.  lib.  1. 

Cymotho^y  Triton,  and  the  lea-green  traia 

Of  beauteoua  nymphs,  the  daugfatert  of  Che  main. 

Clear  from  the  rocki  the  ▼ettels  with  thtir  hands ; 

The  god  himself  with  ready  trident  standtt 

And  opes  the  deep,  and  spreads  the  moTinf  sands: 

Mr.  Drydbn*. 

Jam  placidis  ratin  extai  aquit,  qwim  gurgUe  ab  imo 
Et  Thetit,  et  magni*  JVeretu  tocer  erigit  ubtii. 

Val.  Flac.  lib.  1. 

Tiie  interpreters  of  this  medal  have  mistaken 
Uicse  two  figures  for  the  representation  of  two 
persons  that  are  drowning.  But  as  they  are  both 
nuked,  and  drawn  in  a  posture  rather  of  triumphing 
over  the  waves  than  of  sinking  under  them,  so  we 
see  abundance  of  water  deities  on  other  medals  re- 
presented after  the  same  manner. 

Ite  Dea  viridet,  UqtdiloMque  advertite  vuftut, 
Et  vitreum  tenerit  criiiem  redimite  corymlfis, 
Vette  nifdl  tect4f :  qtialea  emergitit  altit 
FontibuB,  et  vim  Sat^ros  torquetit  amaniet. 

Stat  I  us  de  Balneo  Etniaei.  lib.  1. 

Hasle,  haste,  ye  Naiads!  with  attractive  art 
New  charms  to  ev'ry  native  grace  impart : 
With  op'ning  flow'rets  bind  your  tea-green  hair, 
Unveil'd ;  and  naked  let  your  limbs  appear: 
So  from  the  springs  the  Satyrs  see  yon  rise. 
And  drink  eternal  passion  at  their  eyes. 

After  having  thus  far  cleared  our  way  to  the  me- 
dal,  I  take  the  thought  of  the  reverse  to  be  tliis. 
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The  stranded  vessel  is  the  commonwealth  of  Rome, 
that,  by  the  tyranny  of  Domitian,  and  die  insolence 
of  the  Praetorian  guards,  under  Nerva,  was  quite 
run  aground  and  in  danger  of  perishing.  Some  of 
those  embarked  in  it  endeavour  at  her  recovery, 
but  it  is  Trajan  that,  by  the  adoption  of  Nerva,  stems 
the  tide  to  her  relief,  and  like  another  Neptune 
shoves  her  off  the  quicksands.  Your  device,  says 
Eugenius,  hangs  very  well  together ;  but  is  not  it 
liable  to  the  same  exceptions^  thai  you  made  us  last 
night  to  such  explications  as  have  nothing  but  the 
writer's  imagination  to  support  them  ?  To  show 
you,  says  Philander,  that  the  construction  I  put  on 
this  medal  is  eonlbrmable  to  the  fancies  of  the  old 
Romans,  you  may  observe,  that  Horace  represents 
at  length  the  commonwealth  of  Rome  under  the 
figure  of  a  ship,  in  the  allegory  that  you  meet  with 
in  the  fourteenth  ode  of  his  first  book. 

O  JVovM J  refertnt  in  mare  te  novi 
FUietttM. 

•And  shall  the  nginf  va^et  agaia  . 

Bear  Uiee  baek  toto  die  mato  ?  Mr.  CazzcB* 

Nor  was  any  thing  more  usual  than  to  represent 
a  god  in  the  shape  and  dress  of  an  emperor. 

Apelle4c  cuperetu  te  §eribere  ctr^fg 
VptatHtque  novo  HmiUm  te  ponere  templo 
Atticut  Elei  tenior  Jovi* :  et  tua  tnitie 
Ora  Throe,  tua  eidereae  imitantiajlammas 

I,  contempto  meUlet  Rhodee  aepera  Phabo. 

STATZusde  Eqao  Domilianiy  Syl.  1. 


Now  bad  Apellet  UtM,  he'd  sue  to 
Hit  gloviDg  tablett  with  thy  godlike  lace : 
PhSdiat,  a  aeiilptor  for  the  Pov'rs  abore! 
Had  «iah*d  to  place  thee  vith  his  iv'ry  Jofe. 
Rhodes,  and  TarentniDy  that  vith  pride  surf  ey. 
The  thondVcr  this,  and  that  the  god  of  day  $ 
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BMk  brnM  CatoMot  vMdd  eieltftitB  for  tbtt. 
Ami  «n  dir  (ivn  f>«  hmlint  of  the  thrac. 
For  the  thought  is  general,  you  haire  just  the 
sxme  metaphorical  com{)linie»t  to  Theodosius  in 
Chudian,  «s  the  medal  here  makes  to  Trajan. 
Mdia  r^ieUfBTtl  Rumttni  mauu  wmtra, 
Niftttr  ilk  (aw  juv'"**  ■'n'ani  fatioM 
Pmim,  lKr6ataii3at  nltm,  ttrtiqua  («eaMr( 

fh^ft^iaia  taamai  awa. 

Claddiav.  d«  4(0,  Con*.  Ho«niH. 
Had  aattiijiira  dcbn'd  th'  inpendiiiKrate, 
And  with  bli  lolid  rirluc  pnipp'd  tbe  Mal>  i 
Sank  Id  obllflan'i  >h>dc,  the  nania  of  Rone, 
Ad  «Bpt7  nama !  bid  tuna  nrilT'd  kar  dooM  i 
Half  vrcek'd  ike  waa,  till  bii  atupioon*  lumd 
Baian'd  Ua  raddar,  aad  ngiia'd  tb«  land. 

I  shall  onljr  add,  that  this  medal  wat  stamped  in 
honour  of  Trajan,  when  be  iras  ontjr  Cesar,  u 
appears  by  tbe  &ce  of  it  .  .  .  sars  Tbaiako. 

Tbo  next  is  a  reverse  of  Marcos  Auretius.  We 
hAve  on  it  a  Minerva*  mounted  on  a  monster,  thsl 
Ausonius  describes  in  the  following  verses. 

lUa  tllan  TluiUmot  per  tri*^  ^nigm^"  fnirmt 

Qm  Uptt,  tt  ffaarfm^/nrd,  tt  IripM  (imua  »tbu; 

Termit  Atniam  Vohtcrii,  Lm,  Firga ;  trijormit 

j^hUu,  Mburil  r*ii»a,  ptilihii!/tra,/nHlt  furllM. 

To  fonn  tbe  moniter  Sphinx,  a  triple  kind, 

Man,  bird,  and  bcMt,  bj  nitare  were  combio'd : 

With  feather'd  laai  ihe  wing'd  th'  terisl  apice  ; 

And  on  bar  &et  the  lian.<l*iri  dii(T>ce 

The  bloom]'  Tealnrei  dT  ■  Tir|iD-race. 

O'er  pale  Aenii  panic  horror  ran, 

While  In  mriteiiana  ipeaob  «be  thoi  bcfaa : 

"  Whit  imimil,  when  yet  the  mon  ti  nev, 

"  Wilki  on  four  lap  infirm  i  at  noon  on  (wo: 

"  But  daj  daeDniof  to  the  veitam  ikiai, 

••  He  neodi  a  Uiird  1  a  t>>'^  the  uifbt  mpplici  r 

■Pit.s« 
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The  jnonster,  says  Cjmtbio,  U  a  iphiiMiy  b«t  for 
her  meaning  on  this  medal,  I  am  not  CEdipus  enough 
to  unriddle  it.  I  must  confess,  says  Philanderi  the 
poets  fail  me  in  this  particular.  There  is  however 
a  passage  in  Pausanias  that  I  will  repeat  to  youi 
though  it  is  in  prose,  since  I  know  no  body  else  that 
has  explained  the  medal  by  it.  The  Athenians, 
says  he,  drew  a  sphinx  on  the  armour  of  Pallas,  by 
reason  of  the  strength  and  sagacity  of  this  animal. 
The  sphinx  therefore  signifies  the  same  as  Miner- 
va herself,  who  was  the  goddess  of  arms  as  well  as 
wisdom,  and  describes  the  emperor^  as  one  of  the 
poets  expresses  it^^ 


'ShidiUJhrinUm  uitiMMfiu  Mimtn^. 


Whom  both  MintrtM  boMtt'  adopt  their  ovb* 

The  Romans  joined  both  devices  together,  to 
make  the  emblem  the  more  significant,  as  indeed 
they  could  not  too  much  extol  the  learning  and  mi- 
litary virtues  of  this  excellent  emperor,  who  was 
the  best  philosopher  and  the  greatest  general  of  hb 
age. 

We  will  close  up  this  series  of  medals  'with  one 
that  was  stamped  under  Tiberius  to  the  memory  of 
Augustus*.  Over  his  head  you  see  the  star  that 
his  father  Julius  Csesar  was  supposed  to  have  been 
changed  into. 

Ec^  Ihonai  proceaU  CamtrU  attnm.       Virq,  EcL  9 . 
See,  CsBsar't  lamp  it  lighted  in  the  ikiei.    Mr.  Da ydbn. 


■BBeat  inter  oimies 


Julium  siduif  velmt  inUr  ignea, 

Luna  mfnmrts,  H#r. 

•  Fif .  as. 
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Mr.  Castcti 
Viz  tafalv*  ertl,  medii  ckat  tedt  ttaatit 
Ctmtilil  alma  Vaaa,  ■mJIi  ttmeada,  taiqut 
CtmrUerifmU  vKmtrb,ii*ciM*irairiii 
PoMi  rtcmltm  anoMM,  ralCrtitu  MWif  oMk 
IhaiqiiitaUtlamea  c^ert  mtfutigiKtetrt  tauU, 

i'lammifmmqut  irakau  iplUia  Inniic  crucn. 

SttUanitat^ Or.  HeL  lib.  i: 

Thii  ipctke  i  th«  soddan  to  iLa  wntle  Ssv  t 

iVIiere,  her  Ur  form  lODCCkl'd  from  mcrtd  *icw, 

UerCBMr'i  hoT'oIf  put  ihe  nude  h«mre. 

Nor  left  the  rceeot  Krai  to  wute  to  tir( 

Bat  bore  It  Dp«u4*toiti  tuUiTeakieit 

Gloving  withoew-borafiniihe  kw  itritet 

Porib  iprippng;  rram  her  botom  ap  it  flev. 

And  kjpdHDg,  M  it  uar'd,  >  comet  grev  i 

Above  the  lanviphere  it  took  it!  flight. 

And  ihot  behind  it  ft  long  trail  of  light.    Mr.  WxttTtg, 

Vii^tl  draws  the  same  figure  of  Augiustui  on 
fneaa's  shield  as  ve  see  on  this  medal.  The  com* 
mentators  tell  us,  that  the  star  was  eograren  on  Au- 
gustus's helmet;  but  we  may  be  sure  Virgil  ineuii 
such  a  figure  of  the  emperor  as  he  used  (o  be  re- 
presented by  in  the  Roman  sculptare,  and  such  a 
one  as  we  may  suppose  this  to  be  that  we  hare  be- 
ioi'e  lis. 

HincAugyittiuaet'i*  Halm  inpraUa  Caiar, 
Cam  falribiu,  jnpuU^ai,  Penmlihu,  tt  magi^  DO^ 
Stan  ttlti  iapappi;  gtmuiaM  cui  taapora  /Ummmt 
L«(a  nmHoif,  palrluniiH  ■peril  w  T*rtte(  nAi*. 

Visa.  lEa.  lib.  t- 
Yoang  Ceut  on  the  •tern  in  amioDr  bright. 
Hen  leadilhe  Romaoi,  indtbe  godi,  to  light: 
HiibeiTDf  templet  (boot  their  flunei  tlkr-f 
And  o'er  hi*  haad  ii  hug.tli«  Jotiu  nw.    Ur,  DKyDiN. 
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The  thunderbolt  that  lies  by  iHm  it  a  mtrk  of  his 
apotheosis,  that  makes  him  as  it  were  a  cbrnpanion 
of  Jupiter.  Thus  the  poets  of  his  own  age  that 
deified  him  living : 

Divimm  Imperium  cum  Jote  C^tmw  hAei,  Virg. 

Hie  Mocium  Mummo  cum  Jma£  nxmem  kabfi*  Ot. 

RigHAugMMluBmewptrtigtmTmnie.  MAMiulib.t. 

Sed  tibi  debeiwr  cmhm^  iefubmim  ftttmu, 
Accipiet  cupttfi  Rq^  aM^Mi  J««if. 

Or.  de  Aoguato  td  LiTJam. 

He  wears  on  his  head  the  corotta  radiatay  which 
at  that  time  was  another  type  of  his  divinity.  The 
spikes  that  shoot  out  from  the  crown  were  to  repre- 
sent the  rays  of  the  sun.  There  were  twelve  of 
them,  in  allusion  to  the  signs  of  the  zodiac.  It  is 
this  kind  of  crown  that  Virgil  describes. 


'Jugtnii  wide  LMma 


Quadrijugc  vekitwr  cvm,  cat  tempore  tircvm 
Awmii  bit  ux  rodu/ulgeidm  ehgtmif 
S9Uiavi$pteime» Vibo.  £d.  lib.  IS. 

Four  tteeda  the  ehariot  of  Lfttinat  bear : 

Twelve  golden  beams  around  bia  templea  play^ 

To  mark  hit  lineage  from  the  god  of  ^^y.    Air.  Da  yds  y. 

If  you  would  know  why  the  corona  radiata  is  a 
representation  of  the  sun^  you  may  see  it  in  the  figure 
of  Apollo*  on  the  next  reverse,  where  his  head  is  en- 
compassed with  such  an  arch  of  glory  as  Ovid  and 
Statius  mention)  that  might  be  put  on  and  taken  off 
at  pleasui*e. 

Ei  gemiw  drcitm  ciqml  mmiemieaMie$ 

IhftuU  ndiM Ov.  Met  lib.  2.  r 

The  tender  rire  vaa  toaeh'd  with  what  he  said, 
Aa4  flaiig  the  blaxe  of  gloriet  from  hit  bead. 

•  Fig.  S4. 
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Imf§mitpm  tmmm  rm^m  Ov.  MeiB.! 

Then  fix'd  hit  beamy  eirelecm  hii  hnd. 

Lieel  igmpedmn  ffenaUr 

fpie  tuU  alte  raditmiem  crmUmi 
Imprimai 


Stat.  Trbb.  lili.  L  ftd  DoniitiaMDk 

Thoai^  PlMBbmloags  to  mix  hU  njt  with.  Udne^ 
And  in  thj  gloriet  more  mrtaititj  ihiiie.         Ifr.  Fori. 

In  his  right  hand  he  holds  the  whip  with  which  ke 
is  supposed  to  drire  the  horses  of  the  sun :  as  id  « 
pretty  passage  of  Ovid,  that  some  of  his  editoR 
must  needs  fancy  spurious. 

CMigU  ameiUei,  ei  iMme  Urrtrt  ptasatieg, 
Pkabu»  eyvMi  tOmuhque  4$Un»  et  verbere  Metit : 

Or.  Met  lib.  £. 

PreTaU'd  upon  at  Itnpb^  again  he  took 
The  harmleai  steeds,  that  still  with  horror  shook. 
And  pUes  them  with  the  lash,  and  whips  them  on, 
Aod,  as  he  whips,  upbraids  them  with  hia  son. 

The  double-pointed  dart  in  his  left  hand  is  an  em- 
blem of  his  beams,  that  pierce  through  such  an  in- 
finite depth  of  air,  and  enter  into  the  very  bowels 
of  the  earth.  Accordingly  Lucretius  calls  them 
the  darts  of  the  day,  as  Au&onius,  to  nuike  a  sort  of 
witticism,  has  followed  his  example. 

iVen  redit  soliSf  neque  lucidu  tiUi  Diet,  LocitlT. 

Exultant  uda  tuper  aridasaxa  rapintp, 
Luciferique  parent  leialia  teht  Diet. 

De  piscibus  eaptia.     A  us.  Bid.  la 

CaUgo  terra  sctadt<icr, 

Percuaeaeolitspiculo,  Pfton.  Hyok  8. 

I  have  now  given  you  a  sample  of  such  emblem- 
atical medals  as  are  unriddled  by  the  Latin  poets, 
and  have  shown  several  passages  ia  the  Latin  poets 
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that  receife  an  illustration  from  medali.    Some  of 
the  coins  we  have  had  befoi*e  us  have  not  been  ex- 
plained by  others,  as  many  of  them  have  been  ex- 
plained in  a  different  manner.    There  are  indeed 
others  that  have  had  very  near  the  same  explica- 
tion put  upon  them,  but  as  this  explication  has  been 
supported  by  no  authority,  it  can  at  best  be  looked 
upon  but  as  a  probable  conjecture.    It  is  certain, 
say^^Eugenius,  there  cannot  be  any  more  authentic 
illustrations  of  Roman  medals,  especially  of  those 
that  are  full  of  fancy,  than  such  as  are  drawn  out  of 
the  Latin  poets.     For  as  there  is  a  great  affinity  be- 
tween designing  and  poetry,  so  the  Latin  poets^  and 
the  designers  of  the  Roman  medals,  lived  very  near 
one  another,  were  acquainted  with  the  same  cus- 
toms, conversant  with  the  same  objects,  and  bred 
up  to  the  same  relish  for  wit  and  ^cy.     But  who 
arc  the  ladies  that  we  are  next  to  examine  ?  These 
are,  says  Philander,  so  many  cities,  nations  and  pro- 
vinces, that  present  themselves  to  you  under  the 
shape  of  women.     What  you  take  for  a  fine  lady  at 
first  sight,  when  you  come  to  look  into  her,  will 
prove  a  town,  a  country,  or  one  of  the  four  parts  of 
the  world.     In  short,  you  have  now  Afric,  Spain, 
France,  Italy,  and  several  other  nations  of  the  earth 
before  you.    This  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  maps, 
says  Cynthio,  that  I  ever  saw.    Your  geographers 
now  and  then  fancy  a  country  like  a  leg  or  a  head, 
a  bear  or  a  dragon,  but  I  never  before  saw  them  re- 
presented like  women.     I  could  not  have  thought 
your  mountains,  seas,  and  promontaries,  could  have 
made  up  an  assembly  of  such  well-shaped  persons. 
This  therefore,  says  Philander,  is  a  geography  par- 
ticular to  tlie  medallists.     The  poets  however  have 
sometimes  given  into  it|  and  furnish  us  with  very 
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good  lights  for  tbe  expHcidon  of  it.    The  fintUdr 
yon  see  on  the  lut  is  AMca*.    She  mran  an  dt- 

phant's  tooth  by  her  side. 

DtnlUmi  ex  UUt  ;■««  mitt'a  putm  Sgna, 
Et  Jtfavri  edtnt,  tt  Mamrt  >(«ct>rj«r  Imdmi : 

Jam  moot,  capUiqt  grmtM Jot.  Sat  IJ. 

She  is  always  qaoiffed  with  the  hemdof  an  ele|duiil) 
to  show  that  this  animal  is  tbe  breed  of  that  coun- 
try, as  for  the  same  reason  she  hu  a  dn^on  lying 
at  her  fect- 

Huc  rariiu  ptitei,  ditti-Mqtit  memtra 
CMWuif  MUm  nalura  ii^atafitlari*  ; 
Horrtniai  aiigvtt,  habitBtaqiunumbra 
Et  mertii  fartia,  viBtHtH  criauaa  ttrr» 
El  taUt  dtplumitt  h 


Here  oitore,  tngrj  with  roinUiuI,  prepare) 

SlTDDgc  moaiten,  initnunenti  et  future  irani 

Here  nuke),  thiMC  cell)  of  pouoDi  take  their  liirtb, 

Thote  \ma%  orinie)  and  grieiuce  of  the  earth  ; 

Froitrul  in  ita  own  plague),  the  deiert  ihora 

Uean  elepbuti,  and  frighUiil  liooi  ra*r>    Mr.  Gaiae^, 

Lut^iit  in  his  description  of  the  several  noxious 
animals  of  this  country,  mentions  in  particular  the 
flying  dragon  that  we  see  on  this  medal. 

fM  f WfW,  gai  eaactit  >aa«jria  naniiaa  ItrrW 
SirfUit,  mnlo  niUdi/algeredracaim, 
FettiftntaTdaafacitAJricn:  ducUualtuiu 
4ira  cum  ptrmii,  itnnntwque  tela  ucmH 
RampitU  bigenla  ampltxi  eerbert  loarw. 
ATn  iHf  vt  ipBlto  nd  fb^Aot,  doli*  aiMia  bfia ) 
titcmbuimttttadMxiafutavaimB.  hoe.Ub.9. 

*  TUrd  Series.   ?%,  1. 


AiHl^ouijcdnsDu!  prtbaMi|rnM» 
Whom  slitMrioc  ftU  ^  (UaiocwMMTtpkKi 
la  Mher  aiiioDi  tiuialcM  art  job  finodt 
■  Thtir  goMdian  gmii  aod  p«oMMon  vwM  j 
tn  Afrie  only  ire  yon  bulj  tkBK, 


Voor  (JrcBdhI  fbrnii,  aad  drira  (ba  jiildtnt  >ir. 

The  loving  Una  in  djvn*  jo«  eluut  aod  CuH 
Sane  HMter  pf  tha  herd,  (one  nli^Mti 
Aroand  hia  MaHom  ride*  joor  tkilt  joa  twM, 
By  fivaa  nnwpri^  ud  bantUa  bnmy  abNL 
Not  dephanto  M*  I7  <hdrlH|w  MM 

Scenra,  bat  *hk  tta  ntt  beiwaa  jou  prise. 

ReriMlew  In  yoip  ^|falt  too  dt  ioTade, 

And  for  dntfoelioB  need  not  pohan*!  tU,     Mr.  Rowi. 

The  bull  that  nppean  on  the  other  lUft  of  the 
ilragont  shows  us  that  Afiic  abouodsia  agriculture . 


n  Liliyi,  «hera 

Alledio*  ariaa,  bat  fomlih  ui  villi  Mora 

or  mtulitooiDii  and  impert  1I17  com  no  more. 

Mr.  BovLZt. 

This  part  of  the  world  has  nlwaya  on  medal* 
something  to  dtnote  her  wonderful  fruiifulooH,  as 
it  was  indeed  the  great  granarf  of  Italy.  In  ibe 
two  following  ftgurea,  the  handful  of  wheat,  the 
eoma-cofiitiy  and  basket  of  conii  are  all  cmblema  cF 
the  same  significadon. 

Sedtudm  raa^  tptabmHimt  .f/Uea  tfiid»( 
Serpentum  tar^  etfuitwJmaiJub  tvWM  r 
frSx  gwJ  pti^uei  milu  plag^  temferat  agm  t 
Jtie  Cerm  Emimi,  Marl*  me  viita  «aba«. 

Bji.lT.Ukl. 

l-'rumeMi  fwaatwm  iwb  AfHtit 

HH,BaL9:IIb.<. 


The  lion*  ta  the  tecmd  nedil  mrlu  her  em  bt 


The  Bcorpfont «)  the  third  ti  nqilier  of  ber  pn- 
docUoiiii  as  Lucao  ineiitiaD>.UJn  jTtiiyrter,  in  tbt 
long  catalogue  of  bar  Tcnomo— iwliBih 


Wbo,  Art  Or -MMtlaD't  hnat  ft«B  nrTtyi, 

WoaM  fhinktbat  nmij  deatb  hk  mO«1nti  t 

Thrv«fDln(  ba  rean  hb  koMtr  Uil  m  hWb. 

The  laM  Orisn  tbiu  hs  ddoa'd  U  0% 

And Bx'd Urn, Ui proud tnpbf,  1b IhBi^.  Ur.XAira- 

The  three  figiirea  70U  have  here  ahown  ai,  up 
Eugeniusi  give  me  an  idea  of  a  deacripdoo  or  tin 
tn  dMidian,  that  I  must  confeaa  I  did  not  befen 
IcnoiT  what  to  make  of.  The^  repreaent  AAiea  b 
the  ihape  of  a  woman,  cnd-Geitainlr  alhide  n  tk 
00m  and  head-dreaa  that  she  wean  cm  «M  enna. 


-Jfiduj  appartt  in  ai 


Etjhuttim  fendtiat  ebur^ 


Cu.vn.daBri.flH 


VMt  AMi,  ueMthgio  fte  UMtaMt^ 
PtMira  ■ppmub'd  tbc  qraod  of  iIm  lodi : 
SanttU irtm Ibt  vMrtag iama  «dM«  1 

Ucr  (untBti  no^  aad  whMtan  guluik  tap 


•FSi.» 


tni.s. 
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TIm  fiUeti,  ||M^4  vMklMlk  tei«^  tmrtk 
Broke  ttM  wSonMnfl  #mi|^  €■  scp  wwii> 

3%Mi  ^^teit  ef  dfitf*  cmmw  ilhuirit  e^urm, 
Et  ealid»  mMcmdb  dSe,  tie  J^frhujatur, 

Claud,  de  Com.  9lB.  lb,  S. 

I  think)  says  Philaiider»  there  is  no  question  but 
the  poet  has  copied  out  in  his  descriptiott  the  %ure 
that  Africa  made  in  ancient  sculpture  and  painting. 
The  next  before  us  is  Egypt*.  Her  basket  of 
trheat  shows  the  gretft  fruitfiilness  of  the  cowitry, 
*.vbi€h  is  causod'bjrthe  Inundafions  of  the  NBe. 

Sit'rtitmik»M9fti$immstinMMamf  fl^iadi 
Qiffyiftg  9^ttmw  m^duB  man  iiw— n  ■■>  nirfi  i 
Terra  not  eomenia  hmk^  iMnlndljfo  wttni»9 
Aui  JvuU  I  in  nU  tania  eMtJUhtda  J^h.      l«ue.  Vb.  S. 

By  nature  itrwutlnaM  vkk  a  ^MatfrooB  nftniuA, 
Her  tTTt*  a&d  naliyM  ektnaeli  foard  the  tsad. 
Sieh  in  the  btneii  of  bar  pleatiwai  aoil* 
She  yUatt  bar  only  imiMibm  ia  IPIa.  Mr.Rows. 


The  instrument  in  her  hand  is  the  Sistrum  of  the 
Egyptians,  made  use  of  in  the  worship  of  the  god* 
dess  Isis. 


JVIMcatMKf 


jw^m  fffutt' 


CiJkUD.  de  4to.  Com.  Hon. 


On  medals  you  see  it  in  the  hand  of  Egypt)  of 
Isis,  or  any  cf  lier  worMppers.  The  poets  top 
make  the  same  use  of  it,  as  Virgil  has  placed  it  in 
Cleopatra's  hand,  lo  distingubh  her  for  an  Egyp* 

tian. 


Regina  mi  mnkitpRtHo  ascef  ofHrfaa  riitf, 

•Fir  4. 


'  Viao.  £b.  lib.  8. 
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Tlia  fiiMB  hand^  anldK  tka  load  itanB^ 
WHli  ^rvtidi  Ki^d,  her  UatiBi  HUtan  «KB>. 

Hr.  Dbtdek. 


— Tbe  hiBW  hona,  tlwt  Und 


TIm  brmn  oT  I•■^  ant  *  blue  amoBd  i 

Tlw  tremUbi  tinbrti  vade  m  BMiBlriv  MNnd. 

Mr.  Dkybkx. 


iSrmJdrsiviw  cmci,  ef  iMtria/HAMis  JNCftH.  LDe.Bb.1. 


And  rankM  her  dop  dclbmi'd,  whh  BoMMi  goda  ? 

Mr.  Uowa. 

The  bird  before  her  is  the  Egyptian  ibis.  Thii 
Tigure  however  dnea  not  represent  the  Uring  bird, 
l)Ut  rather  an  idol  of  it,  as  one  may  guest  by  the  pe- 
destal it  stands  upont  for  the  EgyptiuiB  worabipped 
ii  as  a  god.  ^  ' 

Qui!  nettit,  Vatua  Bithi/nux,  fuMa  dnwM 

JEgyptui  fvrtenta  ctlatf  cfctdUtn  odaraf 

J'art  Aire,  ilia  pave!  laturam  ttrpeiitiiut  Ma  ; 

£Jiprt  lacri  nilet  aurta  Ciretpitheci-         Jvr.  8at.  tS. 

Uow  Eg^pti  mul  wiUt  MperalilioofTow^ 

Mikn  gwli  at  mniKten,  but  too  vdl  1*  kaowu : 

One  Mct  dcTMion  to  Nlle'i  •erpcat  ^j*  i 

Olhen  to  Uu,  that  on  lerpenU  prejn. 

Wbere,  Tbabu,  thj  huaJml  ptc*  lie  mrepdrM, 

Aad  vhcre  maim'd  MetoDini'i  niatis  hirp  ii  heatd. 


DIALOGUES  as  ftCBDAtS. 


Plettt  lacraftM  aifli  Jttailapli  t 


We  have  Mauri^iiA'  ovthe  fifth  medal,  leading; 
A  hone  with  something  like  k  thread,  for  where 
there  is  a  bridle  in  old  coins  you  see  it  much  more 
distinctly.  In  her  other  hand  she  holds  a  switch. 
We  hare  the  design  of  this  medal  in  the  following 
deicriptiona  that  celebrate  the  Moors  and  Numidi- 
ani)  inhabitants  of  MsuritaniOf  for  their  horsenun- 
sbip. 

Kcfattim  txuOaU  JViimdda,  gttubudafiwni  .- 


QuaAvptdamJktttI  iMi*  ceJcni  vir$«  h^ttit  r 

Ttlhu '■ Sjl.It.  Ukl. 

Ob  bb  hot  «tMd,  nnuU  te  Binfe  ar  retsn, 
TlM  blMk  Moaidlut  p«nw*a*CT  tkfkla: 
AwandbctwortUiaarmlirettsthaMua^  . 
And,  M  ■  bridlej  tarn  th'  obcdtaat  hofM. 

A  JIokH  frvmitum  rwcHgw  rtf^ut 
Umbcnum,  et  HMtrot  panurt  nm(nm  etun  t 
AVn  cttura  cl^peli  ttetat,  foleiiqia  mitanttt 
iUtiii  in  i*tit  tangi  fidueia  ftltt. 
£zamiaJiM  erit,  cwa  mittUe  twrwerit,  hoiUt. 
DtxtrA  mtvttjanilitm,pr»tauatpailia  ItvSj 
t'nUra  nidu*  t^uei !  t*n£ftt  ignariu  Catena  .- 
Virfa  rtgit,  nsn  vBaJl Jet,  nan  agmMt  «rd(  / 

.fDM  mtri. Ci.  Ann.  d«  Bd.  CiM( 

Can  ftloori  mittiD  tlw  praa^  in  olMc-fcgfht  S«M^ 
Uf  lliorten'd  fuJchionii  4iid  npelliDl  ihiddt  t 
Apiut  >  boat  of  qaiT'rinf  ipein  j e  |o, 
Xot  helm  DOT  buckler  (uirdi  the  naked  IbC) 

•Fir  s. 
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1-b*  K^id  to,  vhtrvMr  lt«»ti«w^ 

And  Ihv  avv  Ui  MMw  k.Ui  4Nt  1 

W*  dcrt  iIm  r%lit  bMd  ikk^  UMtoA  vfiMn 

lOinlw,  bmMlh  Ml  tMdar  ^n  aippMn. 

Tkdr  Mndi urdB*d,  ober  lh« fciiriiw«p'>  wnS, 

Nor  know  Ihdr  Icponi  vhaa  to  narah  or  itMd: 

In  the  war**  dra»dftilla<ri  untoofbt  Md  nd^ 


The  hone  too  maj  stand  a>  n  anblflm  of  the  w*t- 
like  genioa  of  the  peojde. 

MtOt  anwoAr  rgirf,  ktSMi  &m  'armmtm  iiiJ—atw. 

Tikol'  a.  Bb.  S. 

From  Africa  we  will  crow  orvt  into  Sifua- 
There  are  learned  medalliiu  that  ted  us,  thenbtil*! 
which  70U  see  before  her  feet,  niaj  signify  either 
the  great  mnltitilde  of  tbese  aninsds  thst  are  fbunil 
in  Spaiai  or  perhaps  the  sereral  mines  that  ue 
wrought  within  the  bowels  ef  that  countiT^  the  La- 
tin word  Cuniculua  sipiifyiog  either  sraMkar  a 
mine.  But  these  gentleraea  do  not  Moaideis  tbit 
it  is  not  the  word  but  the  figure  that  appeals  on  the 
medal.  CnDieoIas  mi^  stand  (br  *  triMi  Or  A  minei 
but  the  picture  of  a  nbbit  is  not  the  picture  of  a 
mine.  A  pun  can  be  nn  more  ongtwren  tbai  li  can 
be  tranalated.  When  the  word  la  construed  into 
Its  idea,  the  double  meaning  Tsnishes.  The  figure 
'herefore  before  us  means  a  real  rabbit,  vhiUi  is 
there  found  in  raat  multitudes. 

The  olive  branch  tells  us,  it  Is  a  cOuiAry  that 
abounds  in  olirei,  as  it  is  for  tbia  reason  that  Clau- 
dian  in  his  description  of  Spain  Uodt  ai  oUre 
branch  about  her  head. 
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Gi.A¥ii.  cULMd.  atiL  lib. «. 

Tku  SpMDy  in4boM  browt  the  otire  wrctthi  InlUd, 
Jjid  &9fft  W  lob^a  TagM  itrMiaalR  ^/ikdL, 

Martial  has  giTcn  us  the  like  figure  of  one  of  the 
greatest  rirers  in  Spaio. 

jMinUg  wuvytra  cmfni  rcoNNHf  cvnNvf 
Jhft§aqttinitidU  veBtra  UngU  aqmu  .* 
^iiWi  JriiwM,  gw»wi  Poltor  ■w<t#i         JffiHi  ttfcHL  11.  at. 

FUr  Botib !  oUfct  vrsath  llij  Mare  1o«ki  t 

K  ieeej  fold  tlKA  ehChVt  the  Mii^Arriar*^^ : 
'dvy  ftfAfti  taaks  wMi'iinlk  hooMly  nBil% 

While  Beeehos  wine  heilofia%  md  Mtet  flik 

And  PrudendiM  of  otto  oCiU  osataaiito' 

Tu  dlf  ofM  Mficlft  rftychf t  «l  acti^ 
Cffter  AtaguttOt  ihidma  CkrM, 


France*!  yon  seei  has  a  sheep  hf  her^  not  onljas 
a  sacrifice,  hut  to  show  thiftt  the  iichet  of  the  eoim- 
try  consisted  chiefly  in  flocks  and  pasturage.  Thus 
Honnce  mentioning  the  commoditfee  of  dijBerent 
countries, 

Qiifliigtfai  Mc  CaMnr  m§Bafinmi  ape; 
Mt  LmMtrigmtid  Boeehnu  in  amphoird 
Ltmgveteii  mUd^mc  pingida  GmUMe 
CreioaUveliera  /oeciifr.  Hoa.  CM.  If.  lih.  3. 

Thoagb  BO  CehMes  beet  do  s^w 
Their  gretefol  tribote  tomy  hifo ; 

Mo  wfaMi,  bj  rieh  GoBpoBia  ient» 

In  mj  Igadhii  leilii  fiiiatati 

W»toeht  in  Gallic  phdnigrow  fat;— •     Mr.  CaBsoH. 

•^jng-r 


.!(M         DIALOGFUES'ON  MEDACK. 

She  orries  on  her  aheaMen  the  ■mflom  thst 
Virgil  Bpeaka  of  u  the  hsbit  of  the  utcleat  GaUls. 

.fuiva  eicMrier  (IKi,  a(f«e  «a-«a  «wfd«  .- 

ri'rfah't  bicetu  wfufit  *       Timc.jEo.  lib.  I- 

The  (Old  diMUBhltd  veil  their  jimaw  Wri 

Aad  goltlen  ehdn*  on  dieir  vUtt  bmIb  tklT  wcv  i 

(Sold  «re  their  twU^— ■  Mr;  Dirsix. 

She  is  drawn  in  a  posture  of  ■acrificing  for  the 
safe  arrival  of  the  emperor,  at  we  nuy  leam  from 
Lhe  inictiption.  We  find  ia  the  MTCni  i«;Cdala  that 
irere  struck  on  Adrian's  progrew  through  the  em- 
pire, that,  u  his  uriTal,  they  offered  *.  m 
the  gods  for  the  reception  of  ao  great  •  b 
Horace  mentions  this  custom. 

Tim  med  fa  fM'd  bfiwr  airfhwA— J 
V»dt  atctdet  banapartt  el  O  mI 
PalcAer,  0 

C^tart/eb'x.-     -^ 

TV  tUeen  tayrt,  Ittidtmqi 
.Ue  Ifner  toicet  ufuJui — 


And  there,  if  anj  piticnt  ear 
Iklj  nmui'i  Teeble  Kmi  *iU  heari 

it  J  Toioe  ihell  Miundlhrouth  Itona  : 
t^ee,  nn,  I'll  iu^  thee,  kiTtl;  fUr, 
'I'bn,  tbu  I'll  prwile,  vben  Caar**  oomi 
Ten  large  Tail- bull*,  Mm  luetjeav^ 
Miut  die,  to  pif  thy  riober  TOwit 

Otiaj  inaJlHockof  kine 
A  calf  jnit  veanM 


Italy*  has  a  comu-eofiia  in  her  hand,  to  denote 

lier  fruitfulnesti 

m  SalMntiA  UUut. 

Vimo.  GMif.3. 
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andftcnnrnoftmrenofi  her  head)  to  figure  out  tb« 
mBiiy  towns  and  cities  that  stand  upon  her.  Lucan 
iias  given  her  the  like  ornament,  where  he  repre- 
ecnts  her  addreaung  herself  to  Julias  Cxsar. 

JiigtTu  MM  iueipatrit  trtpidatttit  bmag*  •■ 


Ttarigtrt  cam  ^fimdtiu  vrrtitt  trimti, 
Cmtie  (actr^,nii4itqtu  adilarttanrlit, 
Et  gtmitu  permitla  h jirf  LitCAX.  ITh.  1. 

Aniditlhe  dod^  homn  of  tbe  ni|ht* 
A  voodioiUTUaa  lUad  aonltet  In  ri|Mj 
Her  ivrol  bead  Rona*!  n>'r*tid  imige  nir'd. 
Trembling ind  nd  the  nutnM  fumippar'ili 
A  tow'rj  Bra*B  her  itmrj  tempk*  boaod. 
And  ber  torn  (f«He*  rad^  buBf  ■imnd  ; 
Her  naked  anDtaiilillrd  ere  ibe  ipcikai 
f  hen  groaning  Chu  the  loaanifal  lileneB  broke- 
Mr.  BOWE. 

She  holds  a  sceptre  in  her  other  hand,  and  sits  on 
A  globe  of  the  heavens,  to  show  that  she  is  the  sov- 
ereign of  nations,  and  that  all  the  influences  of  the 
^un  and  stars  fall  on  her  dominions.  Claudian  makes 
'he  same  compliment  to  Rome. 


IpuHriu 


Japiltr  arce  nd  Mtim  duu  *ptclat  in  trttm, 
Jrtl  niti  BamoMttm  qvd  tiuatar  liatet. 

Of.  da  Fsit  lib.  1. 

Jon  End*  ao  mlm,  when  be  the  flobc  mref i. 
But  »bsl  to  Borne  eobmMive  homige  ps^. 

Oriemjam  fum  vitUr  Rtmiaau  JMitiat, 
Qtnt  man,  fnd  uOut,  pui  lidui  arrii  ulrumgm. 

FlTKOX. 

IfowKoMc,  Mia  emprawi  liifwft—  pJi  1»  paH, 
WheMrer  esith  aatcBd^  or  9*mh  mfl. 


IW       IHALOaUBft  OH  MBSAUh 

Tfae  pictan  that  Chiudiw  nMkiM  •£  % 
■^vould  thiiAt  WM  coined  Snm  tlw  nsst  dm 

■^— JiuH^tc  ritiu  imilata  JWiwra*  / 
CUIa  MM  •»■»«  A't'tv  aHUn  r«<trM  f 


C^p«at  TItaM  locmrif 

£Mli>M,f(MM  < 

ffiwiim.fnK  ■MidtiiMi.  »  lirhwMlrir 

Cl*».  iarhk  •!<%«.  Q^m. 

Jia  wwtty  SDiti  hoot  Iwr  hair  bihW, 

X«r  feaale  tarinkcU  ianitd.hac  uak  an  ttrWA 

Bald  on  tb«  Ti|lil  facr  naked  BTm  A«  Abw^ 

AndhalfbOT  bom*'*  aapallDled  Movit 

WUlitOD  the  left  1>  baakleda'ar  bar  hMMl, 

la  dkmcMid  alaipi,  tha  niliUiy  twL 

Tfca  tos  *••  AmM  ■*  htr  ihhU  A*  nv'if 

WhcN,  vMiad  i^«r  hj  HolMbw,  ^fpaarM 

Tha  lore*  of  Ifan  har  tiro,  iUr  tU'itftt 

The  w«ir,  die  Tiber,  ad  I)m  fa^ot  bay"- 

The  next  figure  ia  AchaUt* 

I  «in  tarxjf  tmjt  Cftitbio,  to  find  you  numiag  br- 
tber  off  III.  I  wu  in  hopm  yon  wOtrid  hsva  Aowti 
a%  our  OTrn  nkdont  when  you  were  lo  near  ns  h 
France.  I  t»v«  here,  uya  PbiluKlei^  ooe  mt  Au- 
gustus's Brltanniast.  You  sue  the  Is  not  drawn 
like  other  countries,  la  &  soft  peaceful  poainH^  btt 
»  adorned  with  emblems  that  mark  out  tho  miliary 
genius  of  her  inhabitants.  This  is,  I  think,  the  onff 
commendable  quality  that  the  otd  poets  have  tMch- 
ed  upon  in  the  description  oF  onr  eovntrf:  I  had 
once  made  a  collection  of  oil  the  paaaagea  in  the 
Latin  poati«  tbaf  giiM  any  acMWt  «£  ii%  kMUnd 
•Kf.  9.         \T^.i0.         ♦''Jtf.'li.     ■'" 
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betn  >4  verr  malicious,  thit  it  would  loofc  like  ». 
ibel  on  the  Datian  to  repeat  them  to  you.  We  ael- 
lom  meet  with  our  forefathers,  but  they  are  coupled 
rttb  some  epithet  or  another  to  bfau:ken  them.  Bar- 
larous,  cruel,  and  inhoipitaUe,  are  the  best  terms 
hey  can  afford  us,  vbkh  it  would  be  a  kind  of  in- 
ustlce  to  pubtisb,  since  tbeir  posterity  are  become 
O  polite,  good-natured,  and  kind  to  atnngers.  To 
tientlon,  therefore,  those  parts  only  that  reltta  td 
he  present  medal.  She  shs  on  a  globe  that  atnids 
D  water,  to  denote  that  she  is  mistress  of  a  new 
rorld,  separate  from  that  which  the  Romanshad  be- 
ore  conquered,  by  the  interposition  of  the  aCa.  I 
hink  we  cannot  do^t  oftkit  Mteipsetatkw,  if  we 
onsider  how  she  has  been  represented  by  the  aQ- 
ient  poets. 

St  pmiti*  fl9  iUtf  irit  Bnuanat.      Tibo.  Ed.  1. 

The  MM  tnont  tkeBriuaatcMaSi^di 

Araeeaf  ia«nA«HiB  A*«ttrfddtf|ala'4.  tb.  DzTVay. 

^dtpict.  emfimdU  pifitk*  imfmiu  mSm  .- 
Canjanetim  wtt,  pmimJkMt  mMtH  wtU  «M. 

ViT.  FMt.  ifeA  S«rii»  CM«1. 


Id.  daBriUabikctoppoiita  Caad%eat». 
^/ie  tIttU  attim*,  rewitqvt  lagreitapnfuadim. 


The  feet  of  Brttaonta  are  washed  by  the  wave  s,  ih 

lie  same  poet. 

■  ■■■■  O/gm  ^mgia  i«rr« 

Cmruhii,  eceautfue  ^tlum  mentttur,  amicta*. 

Id.  da  Uud.  StiL  Ilk  S. 
She  bears  a  Roman  ensign  in  one  of  her  bands,  to 
oofeuB  herself  a  conquered  profince. 
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But  to  rctttro  \f>  Achua*,  whom  we  left  upon  ber 
kneet  before  the  Emperor  Adrian.  She  hu  &  pot 
before  her  with  x  sprig  of  pinlcj  nain^  out  of  it 
I  will  not  hen  trouble  you  with  k  dull  Kotj  of  Her- 
cules'* eatlog  a  ullad  of  parilej  for  hii  refreth- 
mcntt  after  hit  encounter  with  the  Nemean  Uoo- 
It  is  certain,  there  were  in  Aehah  the  Ncmeia 
games,  and  that  a  garland  of  patilej  vai  the  nc- 
tor'i  reward.  You  have  an  accoont  of  these  gamei 
in  Ausonini- 

Qtu/iMr  ariAfHM  etUiravil  .iciitti'a  Ludat, 
CWfinfSai  dWa  tmlg  «l  duafnta  Immmtm, 

Saerit  Jwvit,  Fhmbtjm,  Paltmmit,  .XrehemtHqiie  ; 
Sena  jviiiitpinui,  maliu,  tUta,  ^pium. 

,    Aoi.  da  lAutatL  A|M. 

Greece,  in  (bar  gxinei  tkj  MKtU  jootk  wCM  tnuM  i 

Vm  LEruM  tnoi  uvl  Iwo  for  pdt  oritia'd : 

Jove  bade  (he  oli>e  RMud  liii  netor  •■tb  j 

Phobti*  to  hii  an  appta  priud  p*e : 

The  plnr,  Palvnoa  i  nor  >lUi  l*M  NHdvn, 

Ateheinara*  Mnferr'd  (b«  panlej  artm. 

Jtrrlitanri  Mmd»  ctlamjKMMa  Thti^. 

Id.  dc  Loaia  Agon. 

■■-.  :.1!cidet  A'umt^ »aennii  htmtim. 

yje  Aaat.  Apo.  Id 

One  reason  whrthejr  choie  panlejforagnhod, 
was  doubtless  because  it  always  preaerrea  iu  ver- 
dure,as  Horace  opposes  it  to  the  short-lived  lUj, 
JWu  invar  apiiim,  ntc  brrot  liUum,         Lib.  L  odL  9f . 

IjttladiBK  lilJca  wd  ih*  ron 

Thdr  bMSif  and  thetrtacUdiMloMi 
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JuTcntl  mentions  the  crown  that  vds  made  of  i 
nd  vhich  here  ■urrounds  the  head  of  Achaia. 


AndTiaalBiitamks  tbair  p«nhr»ra*n. 

Mr.  STETSKy. 

She  presenU  hertelf  to  the  emperor  in  the  ume 
lOBture  that  the  Oermans  and  English  still  aalutc 
he  imperial  and  royal  family. 

CtttarUaeeepU^enUiuwmiur. Haa.EpiiL  Ifl-lib.  I. 

Tbc  hsagliV  Puthiu  now  toCvnTknacli.  Mr.  Cbikch. 
Hie  fut  dntat  diadtmajrtui 
tluangeiuiiiixMtrtmiitrtgtnte:   SaNCC  Thynt acLS. 

Segnantem  adaret,  ptUmiu.  Ideok. 

T*  Ungaii  varit  gtmUttmitmqm  rtgatum 
Fmdera  Pertarmn  pnetrtt  eum  /    ' 
Mac  qvandam  viiUrt  dtmt/  ptAdqa*  Hard 
Submittrt  genu, 

Glavb.  Ml  Honorium. 

Tbf  inbnt  nrtM  ntium  aHnM  *(U«dr''I( 
AQd  rarloiu  tmBoe*  to  loiuid  th;  prain  Muplr*!] : 
Thei  next  ths  Mnrrign  Hal,  tlia  Penluii  *iiv'd, 
WbCD  Lb  tbU  i^  iloiM  Tor  pesM  tbej  m'iI  : 
Eaah  turban  \ow,  la  liin  at  vtnhiii,  «iT'd  [ 
Aod  cTciT  kuM  aonftHM  tbs  boon  1)117  tn*M. 

Sicily  appears  before  Adrian  in  the  same  pos- 
ture*. She  has  a  bundle  of  com  in  her  hand,  and 
k  garland  of  it  on  her  head,  aa  she  abottods  in  wheat, 
ud  wu  coniecrUed  to  Cere*. 
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Wl  A  Bidlj  hu- bontrow  trfinU  jWAi 
It*  taDdi  ■  iMn  of  rithw  tUlaae  koM^ 


AvM{»M(Me>l)*.^lMlfAMBNil*.    Ov.daVMLlht 
Ta  C»M  dnu-,  tba  fkvitlU  Imd  ■>  ftaM 

rill  iriiii  1  "  I  ri"  iiiirtiniTifaiwii  biw'! 

TiMn  B«»>«ell  nwasda  tka  dltar'*  Hl^ 
TlefiurcMafaampunaftbe  UrMtUt. 

We  find  Judea  on  leTcrsl  cctnt  of  TeftpBuaii  aui 
TUiu,  in  ft  poMure  that  denote*  K>m>w  and  c^tiri- 
tf".  The  first  figure  of  her  li  dniwD  to  fife  in  ■ 
^ctuTc  that  Senecft  hai  ffi^ta  us  of  tba  TraJKr  nu- 
TFont  bewailing  their  captivl^. 


Tttlit  aperlit ;  fmujnftie  tagat 
Si^guHa  latut.    Jam  mtJn  vmon 
Pnttrm  dntrmt.    Ab«c  aaMC  tri 


Yow  ann*,  yoar  Teitorci  itaekJj  ty** 
BaoaMb  ^our  naked  th>»ui,  dida 
Down  ic  J  nor  waitti 
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Ot.  Hct  Ub.  t». 
Wka  bar*!!  Ibdr  tr— t»i  rad  pra  thdr  biir  to  flow : ' 
Thed|a)  «f  |r(a(uul  mirfcoTpnKe  va 

Tho  head  is  Tciled  ia  botfa  figures,  u  another  ef- 
ju^idon  of  griet 

9m  triilttmtU  wUaUu  eapiit 

Six.  Hcr*.fW.  art.  S. 
die  nM  Jb^  aq^jlrrf  cMMr  «rii«i^ 


Ln.  Uk.  g.  4*  Comiai 


She  Mtki  tke  dbip'i  dsap  dukMU  beU  b*lo« : 
Tlera  loaclr  Uft,  at  Icbore  lo  aomplilD, 
flba  hog*  bar  lomwi,  and  c%ic7i  her  paia  i 
Still  with  ftwb  laan  the  Utiof  gritX  -watU  bed, 
AadlMiill7lOTMlt,hihcrhiubMnaMarf.     Mr.Ro#«. 

X  DMd  not  mention  ber  sitting  on  the  ground, 
because  we  have  already  apoken  of  the  aptnesa  of 
such  a  posture  to  represent  an,  extreme  affliction. 
I  fancy,  tays  EugcniuH,  the  Rom^s  might  have  an 
eye  oa  the  cnatoma  of  the  Jewish  nation,  aa  well  aa 
of  those  of  their  country,  in  the  seTenI  marVs  of 
sorrow  they  have  set  on  this  figure.  The  Psalmist 
describes  the  Jews  lamenting  their  captiri^  in  the 
same  pen^ve  posture.  '  By  the  waters  of  Babylon 
we  sat  down  snd  wept,  when  we  remembered  thee, 
O  Sion  ['  But  what  is  mote  remarkable,  we  find 
Judea  represented  as  ft  woman  in  sorrow  sitting  oa 
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the  ground,  in  a  passage  of  the  prophet,  ttttt  Kn'e* 
ids  the  very  captivlly  recorded  on  this  itlSdal.  The 
covering  of  the  head,  and  the  rending  of  gBrments. 
we  find  very  often  in  holjr  scripture,  u  the  expres- 
sions of  a  raging  grief.  Bat  vliet  Is  the  tree  ne 
•ee  on  both  these  medals  ?  We  find,  says  Philan- 
der, not  only  on  these,  but  on  severe  other  coins 
that  relate  to  Judea,  the  figure  of  a  palm  tree,  lo 
shoir  ua  thai  palms  arc  the  growth  of  the  country. 
Thus  Silius  lulicus,  speaking  of  Vespaniao's  con- 
quest, that  is  the  subject  of  this  tnedal. 


Fatmffiramtim  tnex 

Martial  seemi  to  liare  hinted  at  the  many  pieces 
of  painting  and  sculpture  that  were  occasioned  hy 
this  conquest  of  Judea,  and  had  generally  soraethiii^ 
of  the  palm  tree  in  them.  It  begins  an  epigram  on 
the  death  of  Scorpus,  a  chariot  driver,  which  in 
those  degenerate  times  of  the  empire  was  lookeil 
upon  as  a  public  calamity. 

TWmu  Uamgatfrai^iu  Tielma  pedant  t 
Pbotgr,  Fmv,  itvi  ptcura  tuula  siafia. 

Hast.  lib.  Ilk  epif.  SO. 

Tho  man  by  the  palm  tree  in  the  first  of  these 
medals  is  supposed  to  be  a  Jew  with  his  luuidi 
bound  behind  him. 

I  need  not  tell  you  that  the  winged  figtire  oq  the 
other  medal  is  Victory',  She  is  represented  here, 
as  on  many  other  coins,  writing  something  on  a 
shield.  We  find  this  way  of  regHsteiing  a  victory 
touched  upon  in  Vir^l  anid  Silius  Italicsa. 

■Fif.14. 
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^rt  tav  tigpiim,  megid  gtthumm .  11— rf», 
PnMlu  advtnit/lg»,  Hrtmearmint  mgttti . 
^Hcathtcda  DanaiivtttTittuarma.  ViWiO.  Xm-lUt.S 

I  ■s'd  spoD  the  tanft^a  lol^  door 
Tbe  brucn  iliicld,  vhkb  ranqiibk'4  Ala*  Ion  i 
The  Tcnc  bcDcath  mj  unw  mad  Klliiiii  ipfafci. 
"Thew  irmi  £q*u  took  Ehm  eonqiwriBf  Grcdu.'" 


High  on  IV>B^i*J*Ttop  (1m;  plM'd 
Tbc  aptln  AieU,  «ltk  Qm  ioa«riptiOD  prnt'd : 
"  SMrad  (qJIai^  (Imm  ntin  ipoili  proabim 
Tba  fkta  of  AidniM,  aod  SsIpkA  bma." 

Fartbia*  hu  on  one  tide  of  her  the  bow  and  quivcc 
irhich  are  >ainuchtalkedDf  bjthepoeta.     Lucan's 
accpunt  of  the  ParthUni  !■  Tcrj  pnttr  and  poetical. 
■■ '  ■       Parthtfua  tftmu 

Mtntt  eril,  gtiitevmgiK  faUit  aAifar*  tagitM   — 
mta  (da  Mb,  Mc  Jlbmrn  caadidi  M^aoal 
.A(M  pati  v^hu,  mdlltgi  temJir§mt%M, 
Et,fffoTTeyalbu,ptrmintr»vtaMr»fMlit.  'Lw.Wt.% 
TSmA  baca  that  eanthalr  vbgad  Jtalti  eadnrc. 
Standi,  nica  a  toK,  Imprcpit^  ataaw 
To  taint  theii  aoward  diMi  ii  aD  tbdr  mn. 
And  tkan  to  (rait  thaaa  to  tho  SitiiDt  ur.        Hr.RowB. 
■--  iagUSJtntjae  ParthM.  Catol. 

The  crown  she  holds  in  her  band,  refers  to  tbe 
crown  of  gold  that  E>anhia,  ai  well  as  other  pro- 
Tioces,  presented  to  the  Emperor  Antonioe.  Tbe 
presenting  a  crown,  wss  the  giving  up  tbe  aove- 
re^tf  into  hia  hands. 

^ai  •rMvrvi  ad  m,  rtgjiiqtie  camuai, 

Ctmn^tnmiiii.  Viaa..Xa.lib.*- 

•7%.  15. 
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Aatioch"  hu  m  uiehor  bjr  her,  in  raemonr 
6t  her  foander  Seloucut,  whow  ne*  wu  an  bora 
irith  tbii  mtA  upon  them,  ityom  ^U  baUeve  hit- 
toriant.  AiiHiiiiit  bu  tiksa  nottn  of  it  ia  his 
venca  on  this  citf. 


QwKi  AnuM  «pfat  /  jowri*  aa(a  MTt^  fir  MMMH 

Amu  <Mm.IMA  UchHi^. 

Aa  tor'n  or  AatlMk  ftr  A*  fcoMraW* ; 
TkM  CtebM  at  IV  tfaa  kk  MB  WBftMrd* 
Bj  the  Ur  ualMr  oo  tha  bite  ivprWd  I 
Wkh^  (11  tbj  BUoiiM  oBpring  want  to  pM^ 
gMtUth  »  iM^UmmWii  ifainhlhiiMff 

Smjmiat  ia  alwara  npreiented  by  an  Amiafl) 
that  ia  utid  to  hara  been  bar  fnt  foondceH.    Tos 
■ee  her  here  entuiag  into  a  laagaa  wilb.  Tbiatira 
Each  of  tbaaa  bolda  bertnukr  duty  IB  bar  haaii. 
Itum,m  ttHJmimt*  Urtw  Out 

Jwcot.— ^^^^—       f 


On  the  left  arm  of  Smyrna  it  the  peItB,er  buckler 
af  tbe  Amazonft,  u  the  long  weapon  by  bar  is  the 
b^emtit  or  teeurit. 

MU  Mi  .MmaMmia  utprttm  «— MJl*  tmiHa, 

Jm  txtita  iMtftlta  gtnmA  ■«•» 

Qt.  Kb.  S.  cpiu.  1.  a  Fnt. 
JLmamU*  ogminQptliU.  Vu«. 

!■  their  ri^t  budi  >  p^ted  dut  tbqr  >I«M  i 
Tb<  le^  far  «*rd,  wtaiM  tb.  IHM  «wU.  Mr.  OKTVaV- 
VtAre  JIhrrtMZa  ni«  J^Oiu 


•f^i«  tF^rir 


MAtiOOHJBS.  ox  MBDAta         I4» 


taBbOnuatdSd  in  wmt  tppesFj 
When  near  Ui«  Alps  be  vsf^d  Um  war : 
la  Tain  tlie  Bhttti  did  their  aiet  wield, 
Ukm  AaiMQBt  tliey  fcMght,  Uke  vouen  led  Ihe  %a^z 
Bat  vhy  thoae  HTage  troops  this  iveapoa  ehaae^ 

GmArm'd  bj  loog-eitablithM  uae, 
Batoriaaawoold  in  vain  dlseloie. 

-  Th9  4tMm  th«l  Anbia*  appesr»  iiiy  brings  ta  my 
mind  the  deseriptiM  l^cMi  iMt  awir  ef 'tKeie 
eastern  nations. 


%Mi#iaijf«afMC4 
AKr«#  lacot  ve$$9$a  efjhxa  vir^nm 
Wtlammia  vidtu  Luo.  Ub^  1. 

While  Aatfitdtor  ^ttm«>a>  IhwaM  tafhtjin 

IWn^l^aaiter  loasia  indolenee  and  eaie^ 

Xer  alken  robctinTest  unmanly  limbiy 

Aad  in  loogtndBi  uie  floving  pui'plto  itMNMs*  Sr*  Kbi^pK* 

She  bean  in  one  band  a  sprig  of  frankincense. 

S>to  Mf  thnrtt^  9irsa  Sakfit^  V  iaj|. 


Mr.  I^arnxib 

In  tbe  otbfi  baftd  yam  see  the  p^pfnawrt  leadi  as 
the  garland  on  her  head«Hif  be  mppetedtebe  wo* 
Ten  out  of  some  other  part  of  her  fragrant  pro^ 
dactiens. 

t 
h 


JBl  Here  mart  ataiw  JaAet. 

De  iMiaAraUe^  Mavi^^liV.^ 
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Mon  *eM  ihc  other  toft  AniUa  hMtii 
Where  inMnta  (ran,  uid  pleubgartiMr  nuCi : 
The  bi7  II  nlfil  Ih'  Anbtan  Boiri  t)w  dUm 
The  eQuatrye>ieiit,uid'lii|rcatialuM.    Ifr.Cmcica. 
JTranlurpia  lhitrafieu,imaumr  *Htm, 
Qng«  tenrr  <!  KrrJ  dfci'fe  mirtt  .froAk 

TimvL.HkS.'eLt. 


—Si  dntet  at 


Ciaruaiiague,  tutumgM  mam,  luJatapM  lignl 
Thura/ttat,  Jhreigne  aSti  FametUia  MUm  / 
JhiMtfinit  ttJUgrriam.  0*.ltM.ih.W 

Let  Araby  eiUl  her  happT  MMd 
Her  cinniaiao,  ind  ivcet  AnuNnam  boMt.j    . 
llerfr*EnDtflo«cra,  hertreei  witb  precious  te«r^ 
Her  lEcMd  h>rt«U,'ind  her  iloaUs  ynh'i 
How  cm  the  luul  be  oll'il  to  Uci^d,  tkM  H7TTIM  kanl 
Mr.  DmtdbV' 


WhM  K  dalicioaa  countty  b  tUa  I  Mja  CfaiU»t 
A  mmn  tlmtnt  smelli  it  in  the  dcKiiptioiiB  that  m 
mode  nf  it.  The  camel  is  in  Arabia,  I  aappoiei  ■ 
l>eut  of  burden,  tbat  helpa  to  carry  olT  its  ajdcci. 
We  find  the  camel,  sayt  Philander,  mentibnad  ia 
Peraiua  on  the  same  account. 

TVlenetiuprimuipipiri  tlUnfeamth.  Paaa.Nt.L 
The  preatom  weight 

Of  pciipcr,  ukI  SabaiD  iaeenie,  take 

With  Ib7  own  han(lt,rnii 

He  loadi  the  camel  with  pepper,  because  the  ani- 
mal and  its  cargo  are  both  the  production  of  the 
name  countiy. 

JlnvUiw  Ale  Aottt  nwaf  tui  *efr  tKMMj 

Kugmimfi/ter        ■ — < Psas.M.5. 
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Tkt  pMdy  nenbWs  lad  I7  lDara,niB 

To  tlMpn«b'dlBdie«*DdUicTi«iD|  mm 

Fnm  IkeoM  bot  pepper,  aad  liob  dnptbij  Imw, 

Bat*riv  br  (^cm  tiMir  lulbo  vtre.         Mr.  Dstvbh. 

,¥011  havegirenusiom«  quotfttiona  out  of  Periiust 
:bu  morning,  iHja  Eujenini,  that  in  m;  opinico 
liBTC  a  great  deal  of  poetry  in  them.  I  have  often 
vondered  at  Mr.  Oryden  for  paating  so  severe  a 
censure  on  thiiauthor.  He  fanciea  the  description 
if  a  wreck  that  you  have  already  cited,  is  too  good 
Tor  Pemus,  and  that  hemightbebeliKdinitby  Lu- 
cani  who  was  one  of  bis  contemporaries.  For  my 
part)  says  Cyntbio,  I  am  so  for  from  Mr.  Dryden's 
qiinun  in  tbia  particular,  that  I  fancy  Persiua  a  bet- 
ter poet  than  Lucnn ;  and  tbst,  had  be  been  ^gaged 
DD  the  aune  subject,  he  would  at  least  in  his  ex- 
pressions and  desciiptions  have  outwrit  the  Fharsa- 
lia.  He  was  indeed  employed  on  aubjecta  that  sel- 
dom led  him  into  any  thing  like  description,  but 
■here  be  has  an  occasion  of  showing  himself,  we 
^nd  very  few  of  the  Latin  poets  that  have  f^vKn  a 
l^ater  beauty  to  their  expressions.  His  obscuii- 
Uei  are  indeed  aameliaies  affected,  but  they  gene* 
rafly  arise  from  the  remoteness  of  the  customs,  por- 
■ons,  and  things  he  alludes  to:  as  satire  is  for  tUa 
reason  more  difTictilt  to  be  understood  by  tlmse  tbat 
ire  not  of  the  same  age  with  it,  than  any  other  kind 
»f  poetry.  Love  verses  and  heroics  deal  in  images 
tbat  arc  ever  iixcd  and  settled  in  the  nature  of  things, 
but  a  thousand  ideas  enter  into  satire,  that  arc  as 
changeable  and  unsteady  as  the  mode  or  the  hu- 
mours of  monkirid. 

Our  three  friends  had  passed  away  the  whole 
morning  among  their  medals  and  Latin  poets.  Phi> 
lander  told  tlipm  it  was  now  too  laU  to  enter  on  an- 
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•therMrie>,but  iftherwouUtiAa  opwi&ncht 
dinner  u  he  could  meat  with  it  hii  lod^gi,  bi 
would  afterwtrdi  1^  the  nM  of  Ub  madrfa  faafarc 
Ihem.  Cyntbiouid  Eu^eaiuBwmbothof  tbemM 
wall  plexMd  wich  the  nornttrrf  die  enhjwi,  IfcM 
ther  would  not  refoH  the  oAr  Fldwder  mri* 
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(tewfai  ^jmubn  in  Hmkifittnjm  m 


»  rAKUJUL  BnwKiH  TBI  uhummt  akb  luammtt  Kntu 

PmIIANDER  uBCtI  everf  nioniltig  to  take  t 
walk  in  e  neighbouring  wCHid,  tbet  etood  wt  the 
horden  of  the  Thames.  It  WM  cat  thnagh  by 
rininduce  ot  beKudToI  alleji)  which*  temiiHifflg 
on  the  water,  looked  like  so  manf  peintod  vftvi 
in  perspective.  The  bunks  of  the  rlv«r  end  tke 
tUikness  of  the  shsdes  drew  Into  tbem  all  the  Uidi 
of  the  country,  that  at  sun-ii^g  Sflad  tba'  weed 
with  such  a  variety  of  notes,  aa  made  the  prattieit 
confusion  imaginaUe.  I  know  in  descfiptioaa  •( 
this  nature  the  scenes  are  generally  ini^owd  M 
grow  out  of  the  author'a  Iroagiiiatiaat  and  if  th^ 
are  not  charming  in  all  their  paRs,  the  reader 
never  imputes  it  to  the  want  of  sun  or  soil,  tat  to 
the  writer's  barrenness  of  inventjon.  It  la  CloenTs 
obserration  on  the  Plane-tree,  that  raakea  m  fiea- 
riibingt  figure  in  one  of  Plato's  dialoguea,  that  it 
did  not  diaw  iu  nourishment  from  the  fa—^-'n  th«t 
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va  by  k  uiil  wiMnd  iti  rostt,  bat  from  tfaa  riehtms 
•f  the  BtUe  UiKt  dcKribei  it  For  my  swn  {mH,  m  1 
Ji^gB  only  to  fix  the  Keae  of  the  fiBllowiiir  dia- 
Itgae,  I  shall  BoteodeaTonr  w  pve  it  anyotber«Ria> 
manta  tlwi  than  which  natnre  hu  bestowed  ufoa  it. 
PhilanileT  waa  here  eR}oyii^  tbe  cool  «f  the  man* 
iagi  amongf  the  dew>  that  by  on  ereiy  thing  about 
Um>  and  that  gave  the  air  luch  a  frashneaa  aa  ia 
not  a  little  agreeable  in  the  bot  part  of  the  year. 
He  had  not  been  here  long  befcre  be  woa  joined  by 
Cynthio  and  Eugenius.  Cynthio  immediately  fell 
upon  Philander  for  breaking  hia  night'a  reat.  You 
have  K>  filled  my  head,  aaya  he,  with  oU  goIds,  that 
I  bave  had  nothing  but  figurea  and  inacriptioBi  ba- 
fere  my  eyes.  If  I  chanced  to  iail  into  a  little  alanf 
bar,  it  waa  immediately  intemipted  by  the  viaien  of.a 
Caducens  or  a  Cormi-cepiie.  You  will  make  me 
belieTe,  laya  Philander,  that  yon  begin  to  be  recon* 
died  to  medal*.  They  say  it  is  a  anra  sign  a  man 
lavee  money,  when  he  ia  oaed  to  find  it  m  his 
dreana.  There  ia  certainly,  says  Eugenius,  some- 
thing Uke  avarice  in  tbe  atndy  of  medals.  The 
more  a  msn  kaowa  of  them,  the  more  he  dcures 
im  know.  There  ia  one  snbject  in  parucular  that 
Cynthio,  aa  well  as  myself^  haa  a  mind  to  engage 
you  in.  We  would  iaia  know  how  the  ancient  and 
amdeni  medals  differ  from  one  another,  and 
■which  of  them  deserfcs  the  preference.  Vou  bay* 
«  mind  to  engage  me  in  a  subject,  says  Philander, 
Aat  is  perhaps  of  a  larger  extent  than  you  im- 
agine. To  examine  it  thoroughly,  it  would  be 
vooeasary  to  take  them  in  pieces,  and  to  speak  of 
.the  difference  that  shows  itself  in  tbeir  meuls,  in 
the  occauoo  of  stasiinng  them,  in  the  inscriptiona, 
•Old  in  tbe  figures  tfaid  adora  then.    Biace  you 
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hxn  dirided  janv  lubjecti  htb  Cjraifaio,  b*  n  kad 
ai  to  enter  on  it  vitbont  fnrtber  prefeca. 

We  ibonld  fin\  of  *11,  lagri  Pbiludcr,  conwd* 
tiie  difference  of  the  neult  thit  we  find  ia  encieit 
and  modern  ciunS,  but  u  thie  epecDlktioB  is  laare 
carioni  than  improriaci  I  believB  jea  will  cscme 
me  if  I  doDotdwclllongoponit  One  mmj  tmder- 
■tand  all  the  learned  part  of  tbia  ecaence,  witbott 
knowing  whetber  there  were  vfaia  sfiroa  or  lead 
among  the  old  Romana ;  and  if  a  man  is  well  ac- 
quainted witb  the  device  of  a  medal,  I  do  not  ace 
what  neceisit^  there  ia  of  being  aUe  to  tall  wfaetbar 
the  medal  itaelf  be  of  copper  or  Corinthian  bnua. 
There  ii  however  ao  great  a  difference  between  the 
antique  and  modem  mcdali,  that  I  haT«  setB  ■ 
antiquary  lick  an  old  coin,  among  other  trialat  M 
(liatinguiah  the  age  of  it  by  iu  tasu.  I  ramember 
when  I  laughed  at  him  forit*  hs  told  ma,  witb  • 
great  deal  of  vehemence,  there  waa  aa  much  dlAi>- 
ence  between  the  relith  of  ancient  and  moderabraM, 
aa  between  an  apple  and  atumip.  It  ia  pity,  aqs 
EugeniuB,  but  thejr  found  out  the  amell  tow  of  as 
ancient  medal.  Thep  would  then  be  ablo  to  judge 
ofitby  all  thesenaea.  The  touchi  I  bava  baai4 
givea  almoat  aa  gtiod  evidence  aa  the  aight*  and  the 
ringing  of  a  medal  it,  I  fcnowi  a  verj  coamoa  as> 
periment  But  I  auppaae  thia  hat  pmof  yen  men> 
don  relatcB  otilf  to  anch  coini  u  are  made  of  jmr 
baaeraorts  of  metal.  And  here,  aafePbilaiider>w< 
may  observe  the  prudence  of  the  sncienta  abare 
that  of  the  moderns,  in  the  care  they  took  to  peip»> 
tuatethc  memoi-y  of  great  actions.  They  knew 
very  well  that  silver  and  gold  might  fall  iaio  the 
hands  of  the  covetous  or  ignorant,  who  womM  not 
respect  them  for  the  device  they  bore,  but  far  the 
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nueul  they  wen  made  of.  Nor  were  their  a^re< 
hensiona  ill-founded  ;  for  it  is  not  euUjr  imagined 
how  manjr  of  theae  noble  monumenta  of  tiiatorjr 
have  perished  in  the  goldannth's  hands,  before  they 
came  to  be  collected  together  bjr  the  laamcd  men 
«f  theac  two  or  three  lait  centnriei.  Inacriptionai 
victoriea,  buildingsi  and  a  ihoHMUid  other  pieces  of 
Mitiquity  were  melted  down  in  thoio  barbaroua 
aiges,  that  thought  figurea  and  letters  only  aerTCd 
to  spoil  the  gold  that  was  charged  with  them.  Your 
medallists  look  on  this  destruction  of  coins  as  on 
the  burning  of  the  Alexandrian  library,  and  would 
be  content  to  compound  for  them  with  almost  tbs 
loaa  of  a  Vatican.  To  prerent  this  in  aenn  mea- 
nre,  the  ancienta  placed  the  greatest  variety  of 
their  devicea  on  their  brass  and  copper  coittSf  which 
are  in  no  fear  of  falling  into  the  clipper's  hands,  nor 
in  any  danger  of  meldng  till  the  general  conflagra- 
tion. On  the  contnuy,  our  modem  medals  ars 
most  in  silver  or  gold,  and  often  hi  a  very  small 
number  of  each.  1  have  aeen  a  golden  one  at  Vien- 
B*,  of  Philip  the  Second,  tbat  weighed  two  and 
twenty  pound,  which  is  probably  singular  in  ite 
lund,  and  will  not  be  nUe  to  keep  itself  long  out  of 
tbolnmace,  when  it  lewrea  the  emperor's  treasury. 
I  remember  another  In  the  king  of  Pruaaia's  col- 
lection, tbat  has  in  it  three  pound  weight  of  gold. 
The  piinces  who  struck  these  medals,  says  Huge 
ram,  aeem  to  have  designed  them  rather  as  an  os< 
tentMitmof  theirwealth  than  oftheirvirttM)i>  They 
Smcied,  probably,  it  was  a  greater  honour  to  appear 
in  goM  than  in  copper,  and  that  a  medal  receiires  all 
its-  value  from  the  rarity  of  the  metaK  I  think  tba 
next  subject  you  pnpesedto  apenfe  oi(  were  tt« 
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difl^rent  occAsiont  that  have  pren  iHith  to  wiciaiit 
and  modern  medals. 

Before  we  enter  on  this  particoler,  says  PhU«^ 
der,  I  must  tell  you,  by  way  of  preliminary,  that 
formcriy  there  was  no  difference  between  money 
and  medals.  An  old  Roman  bad  hie  puree  full  of 
the  same  pieces  that  we  now  preserrs  in  cabinets. 
As  soon  as  an  emperor  had  done  any  thing  remark- 
able, it  was  immediately  stamped  on  a  coin,  and 
became  current  through  his  whole  dominions, 
it  was  a  pretty  contrivance,  says  Cynthio,  W 
spread  abroad  the  virtues  of  an  emperor,  and 
make  bis  actions  circulate.  A  fresh  coin  was  a  kind 
of  a  gaxette,  that  published  the  latest  news  of  the 
em^nre.  I  should  fiuicy  your  Roman  bankers  wen 
very  good  hiitoriani.  It  is  certain,  says  Eugeniu, 
they  might  find  their  profit  and  instruction  mixed 
tt^ether.  I  hare  often  wondered  that  no  nation  s- 
mong  the  modems  has  imitated  the  ancient  Roman* 
in  this  particular.  I  know  no  other  way  of  securing 
these  kind  of  monuments,  andmaking  them  nnme* 
rous  enough  to  be  handed  down  to  future  mes. 
But  where  autesmen  are  ruled  by  a  spirit  of  fiutioa 
and  interest,  they  can  bare  no  passion  for  the  gloiy  ■ 
of  their  icountry,  nor  any  ccmcetn  for  the  figui* 
it  will  make  among  posterity.  A  man  that  talks  ef 
his  nstion's  honour  athousand  yearshence,  isinveiy 
great  danger  of  being  laughed  at.  We  shall  tUnki 
says  Cynthto,  you  have  a  mind  to  fall  out  with  the 
government,  because  it  docs  not  encourage  meddfc 
But  were  all  your  ancient  coins  that  are  now  in  cabi- 
nets once  current  money  i  It  is  the  most  prolMtUe 
opinion,  says  Philsnder,  that  they  were  all  of  tbem 
such,  excepting  those  we  call  medallions.  Tbese, 
in  respect  of  the  other  CQinsj.were  tlie  sBmeMBW- 
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dern  medals,  in  respect  of  modern  money.  They 
were  exempted  from  «11  commerce}  and  had  no 
other  value  but  what  waa  aet  upon  them  by  the  fan- 

of  of  the  owner.  They  are  supposed  to  hi^ye  been 
struck  by  emperors  ibr  presents  to  their  friends, 
fbreig^  princes,  or  ambaaaadors.  However,  that 
tlM  amaUness  of  their  number  might  not  endanger 
tlM  loil  of  the  devices  they  bore,  the  Romans  took 
oar<6  generally  to  stamp  the  subject  of  their  medal- 
lions on  their  ordinary  coins  that  were  the  running 
CMah  of  the  nation.  As  if  in  England  we  should  see, 
on  our  half'penny  and  fieirthing  pieces,  the  several 
designs  that  show  themselves  in  their  perfection 
on-  our  medals. 

•If  we  now  consider,  continued  philander,  the  dif- 
fwent  occasions  or  subjects  of  ancient  and  modem 
medals,  we  shall  find  they  both  agree  in  recording 
the  great  actions  and  auccesses  in  war,  •  allowing 
atill  for  the  different  ways  of  making  it,  and  the 
circumstances  that  attended  it  in  past  ages,  and  in 
the  present  I  shall  instance  one.  I  do  not  re« 
member  in  any  old  coin  to  have  seen  the  taking  of  a 
town  mentioned :  as  indeed  there  were  few  con- 
querors could  signalize  themselves  that  way  before 
the  invention  of  powder  and  fortifications,  a  single 
battle  often  deciding  the  iate  of  whole  kingdoms. 
Our  modem  medals  give  us  several  sieges  and 
plana  of  fortified  towns,  that  show  themselves  in 
ali  their  parts  to  a  great  advantage  on  the  reverse  of 
a  coin.  It  is  indeed  a  kind  of  justice,  says  Euge- 
nius,  that  a  prince  owes  to  posterity,  al^er  he  has 
ruined  or  de&ced  a  strong  place,  to  deliver  down 
to  them  a  model  of  it  as  it  stood  whole  and  entire. 
The  coin  repairs  in  some  measure  the  mischiefs  of 
bb  bombs  and  cannons.    In  the  next  place,  says 
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Phitntder,  ws  we  both  on  Uw  iDCiaat  and  nmlcni 
nedals  tbe  SBVsnd  noble  |nccet  of  u«faitecnm 
that  were  finiahed  at  the  time  wkcn  the  nmfala 
trere  atamped.  I  muatoUerre)  hoveTat^  Wtibe  hon- 
tmroS  the  lattei^  that  they  have  reprweeted  thak 
building  according  to  tfae  mlaa  of  perniuui»e. 
Thia  I  remembar  to  have  leen  bnt  in  a  nef  lew  of 
tho  plma  OR  ancient  coina,  which  mafcoa  tliite  ap- 
pear much  leae  beaotifal  that  the  modem,  eap^ 
ciallj  to  a  mathematicat  eje.  Thwa  fiv  our  tw» 
sets  of  medals  agree  as  to  tbeb  aubjeet.  But  old 
coins  go  brther  in  their  eom}riimeMa  to  their  em- 
peror, as  they  take  occaaton  ts  colebnttetHe  die> 
tinguishing  virtues ;  not  as  thej  showed  thamaelrea 
in  any  particular  actiui,  but  as  thaf  ahone  «at  is  the 
general  view  of  his  character.  This  h«»iT  waat 
sofitr,  that  we  see  Nero's  MdUng,  and  Conuae- 
dtis't  skill  in  fencing,  eo  eeTend  of  tlmr  -"■»■*■ 
At  present,  you  nercr  meet  withtbeUngoTFnBca^ 
generosity,  nor  the  emperor^  devotion  recorded  it 
ter  this  manner.  Again,  tbe  Ronaas  uaed  ta  re- 
gbter  the  great  actions  of  peace  that  twaed  t»the 
good  of  the  people,  as  well  as  thoso  of  war.  The 
remission  of  a  debt,  the  taking  off  »  duty,  the 
givttig  up  a  tax,  the  mending  a  port)  or  tho  ■ 
ft  highways  were  not  looked  upon  at  u 
jecta  for  a  coin.  Thejr  vera  ^ad  of  anj  s 
tjr  to  encourage  their  emperors  in  the  btUMMral 
doing  good,  and  knew  verjr  well,  that  aunj  of 
these  acts  of  beneficence  had  a  wider  Mid  nwre 
lasting  infiuence  on  the  happiness  and  welWe  of 
a  people,  than  the  gaining  a  vietorf,  or-  Uio  oa»* 
<]uest  of  a  nation.  In  England  perhaps  it  wveM 
have  looked  a  litde  odd,  to  have  sluB^d  a  maM 
^therfwHshiagofcldipney-ae— rhttfwlMtidf; 
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or  OD  the  giving  i  hundred  thouMud  pauDds  a  jur 
tomrdi  the  c&nying  on  a  wwj  in  thia.  2  find)  Mid 
Eugcntus,  hnd  we  struck  in  with  the  pruttce  of 
the  wicient  RomaDit  we  should  bsvc  had  medals  oD 
the  fitting  up  of  our  KTeral  docks,  on  the  making 
of  our  riren  navigable,  on  the  building  our  men  of 
war,  and  the  like  subjects,  that  have  certainly  veiy 
well  deserved  them.  The  reason  why  it  has  been 
neglected,  says  Philander,  may  possibly  be  this. 
Our  princes  have  the  coiningof  their  own  meda]s,aDd 
perhaps  may  think  it  would  look  like  vanity  to  erect 
so  many  trophies  and  monuments  of  praise  to  their 
own  merit;  whereas,  among  the  ancient  Romans, 
the  senate  had  still  a  watchful  eye  on  tlicir  cmpe- 
ror,and  if  they  fotmd  any  thing  ia  his  life  and  actions 
that  might  fumiah  out  a  medal,  they  did  not  fail  of 
making  him  so  acceptable  an  offering.  It  is  true, 
thmr  fiatteries  betray  ofien  such  a  baseoess  of  s{&- 
rit,  as  one  would  little  expect  to  find  among  such 
an  ordar  of  men.  And  here,  by  the  way,  we  majr 
observe,  that  you  naver  fiod  any  thing  like  satire  or 
mUlerr  on  <dd  coins. 

WtHUever  victoriea  were  got  on  foreign  anamias, 
or  the  several  pratmdera  to  the  cmpira  obtained 
orer  on*  another,  they  are  recorded  on  coins 
without  the  loast  bitteniess  or  reflectioa.  The 
emperors  often  jested  on  their  rivals  or  predecas- 
•ors,  but  their  minu  still  muntained  their  gravity. 
They  might  publish  invectives  against  one  another 
in  their  discourses  or  writings,  but  never  on  their 
■oiaa.  Had  we  no  other  hutories  of  the  Ronum 
emperors,  but  those  we  find,  on  their  money,  we 
should  take  them  tor  the  most  virtuous  race  of 
princes  that  mankind  were  ever  blessed  with: 
whneaa,  it  w«  Idok  into  their  livea,  tbay  appmr 
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many  o(  them  such  inoiisten  of  last  and  cmclir, 
M  ue  altnoit  a  rcprooch  to  huroftn  nature.  Me- 
dals are  therefore  «o  many  complimeata  to  an  empe- 
ror, that  ascribe  to  him  all  the  nrtuoa  and  Tictaries 
he  himself  pretended  to.  Were  yoti  to  tako  fraoi 
hence  all  your  informations,  you  would  faincy  Clam- 
dius  as  great  a  conc]ueror  as  Jultus  Cmstr,  and  Do- 
miti&u  a  wiser  prince  than  his  brother  Titun  Ti- 
beriua  on  his  coins  is  all  mercy  and  modeniioi). 
Caligula  and  Nero  are  futlters  of  tb«r  country, 
Galba  the  patron  of  public  liberty,  and  ViteUiils 
the  i-cstorev  of  the  ciiy  of  Rome.  Id  short,  if  you 
have  a  mind  to  see  the  religious  Commodai,  the 
pious  Caracalla,  and  the  derout  Heliegabalua,  you 
may  find  them  either  in  the  intcriptim  or  device 
of  their  mcduls.  On  the  conuary,  those  of  a  nw 
dern  malcc  are  often  charged  with  irony^nd  aatin- 
Our  kings  no  sooner  fall  out,  but  their  mints  mak* 
war  upon  one  another,  and  tbelr  malice  appears  oB 
their  medals.  One  meets  sometimes  with  veiy 
nice  touches  of  raillery,  but  as  we  have  no  in- 
stance of  it  among  the  ancient  coins,  I  shall  leaie 
you  to  determine,  whether  or  no  it  ought  to  Sad 
a  place  there.  1  mtist  confess,  says  Cynthio,  I  bs> 
Iteve  we  are  generally  in  the  wrong,  when  we  dsr 
Tiate  from  the  ancients,  because  their  practice  is 
far  the  most  part  grounded  upon  reason.  But  if 
our  fbre&thers  have  thought  fit  to  be  grave  and  ss* 
riouB,  !  hope  their  posterity  may  laugh  without 
offence.  For  my  part,  I  cannot  but  look  on  tlus 
kind  of  raillery  as  a  refinement  on  medals:  and  do 
not  see  why  there  may  net  be  some  for  direraioo,  tt 
the  lame  time  that  there  are  others  of  a  more  solema 
and  majestic  nature,  as  a  victory  maybe  cctebrated 
in  an  epigram  as  well  as  in  *  heroic  poem.    Had 
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tbc  andents  given  plue  to  nuUery  on  may  of  their 
GoiaS)  I  qncation  not  but  thejr  would  bare  been  the 
moat  valued  ptns  of  •  collectim.  Besideft  the  en- 
tertAittment  we  should  have  found  in  them»  they 
-would  hftve  shown  us  the  difTerent  stue  of  wit,  us 
it  flourished  or  decayed  in  the  several  ages  of  the 
Roman  emture.  There  is  no  doubti  says  Philattderj 
but  our  forefathers,  if  they  had  pleased]  could  have 
been  as  witty  as  their  posterity.  But  1  an  of 
oi»nton,they  industriously 'a  voided  it  on  their  coinii 
that  they  might  not  give  us  occasion  to  suspect 
their  *inr.f>rity.  Had  they  run  into  mirth  or  satire, 
we  should  not  have  thought  they  had  deitigned  no 
much  to  instruct  as  todivert  us.  I  have  heard,  says 
Eugenius,  that  the  Romans  stamped  several  coins 
on  the  same  Oceauon.  If  we  follow  thdr  example* 
there  will  be  no  danger  nf  deceiving  posterity ; 
nnce  the  more  serious  sort  of  medals  may  servo 
ns  comments  on  those  of  a  lighter  character,  how- 
ever it  is,  the  raillery  of  the  modems  cannot  be 
worse  than  the  flattery  of  the  ancients.  But  hith- 
erto you  have  only  mentioned  such  coins  as  were 
made  on  the  emperor,  I  have  seen  aeveral  of  our 
own  time  that  have  been  made  as  a  compliment  to 
private  persons.  There  are  pieces  of  money,  says 
Philander,  that,  during  the  time  of  the  Roman 
emperors,  were  cuned  in  honour  of  the  senate, 
mrmy,  or  people.  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen 
ki  the  upper  empire  the  face  of  any  private  person 
that  was  not  some  way  related  to  the  imperial  fit- 
mily-  Sejanus  has,  indeed,  his  consulship  men- 
tioned on  a  coin  of  TiberiiiM,  as  he  haa  thr.  hnnnnr  to 
give  a  name  to  the  year  in  which  our  Saviour  was 
cnicified.  We  are  now  come  to  the  legend  or  in- 
Mription  of  our  oiedala,  which,  as  it  it  one  of  the 
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more  «bmiiUb]  puts  of  th«Bt  it  tMf  deierrt  to  be 
•xmrfnedmoreM  length.  Ton  have  cbmonant; 
■holt  text  to  enUi^  upon,  m.jt  Cjirthlo  1 1  sbonM 
M  aoon  expect  to  ace  a  critic  on  tbc  posy  ^  *  ring) 
u  on  the  inscription  of  Amedil. 

I  have  leen  leverd  modem  coins,  says  Pliilander, 
ibKt  bare  had  part  of  the  legend  running  ronnd  the 
edges,  tike  the  demt  el  tutamen  In  our  milled  mo- 
ttKf  i  to  that  a  few  fears  will  prubablj  wear  out  the 
action  that  the  coin  was  designed  to  perpetuate. 
The  ancients  were  too  wise  to  register  their  ex- 
ptoitaonsonice  a  surface.  1  shaulri  fimcy,  sap 
Rug*niu«,  th«  laodems  may  have  choaen  this  pan 
uf  the  medal  for  the  inscription,  that  the  ftgurea  on 
each  aide  might  appear  to  a  greater  advantage.  I 
have  observed  in  several  old  cons  a  kind  of  conAi* 
nion  hfttwRfin  the  legrend  and  the  device.  Tks 
ilfpires  snd  letters  were  so  mingled  together,  that 
onewoutd  think  the  coiner  was  hard  put  to  k  an 
'^vhat  part  of  the  money  to  bestow  the  several  wonb 
of  hia  inscripdon.  You  hare  found  out  something 
like  an  excuse,  says  Philander,  for  your  miUed 
medals,  if  they  carried  the  whole  legend  on  their 
edges.  But,atthesametimetliat  they  are  lettered 
on  the  edges,  they  have  other  inscriptions  on  die 
face  and  the  reverse.  Your  modem  designers  can* 
not  contract  the  occasion  of  the  medal  into  an  in* 
acriptian  that  is  proper  to  the  volume  tbey  iriite 
upon :  so  that,  having  scribbled  over  both  ^des, 
they  are  forced,  asit  were,  to  write  upon  the  raar^in. 
The  first  fault,  therefore,  thst  I  shall  find  with  a 
modem  legend,  is  its  diffusiveness.  You  have 
aomeumes  the  whole  side  of  a  medal  over-run  with 
it.  One  would  fsncy  the  author  had  a  design  of 
being  Cicefonian  in  his  IjuiD,  and    of  n 
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round  period.  I  will  gin  70a  00^  the  ronvM  of 
a  c«in  stamped  bjr  ibe  prvsmit  cmparor  of  Cknn»- 
njr,  on  the  niung  of  the  aiegeof  Viesna.  VIbma 
aVstkUk    -^  IVLII    AB  aChHktk  IL  omii- 

KA  -fi  BEr-r.  sX  Ikbpk&ato  ab  bo  DsaxaTA  Mar. 

I  ahould  take  this,  Uf  i  Cftithio,  for  the  paragraph 
ofa  gazette,  rathtr  than  the  inacriptioa  of  &  nedal. 
I  remeroberyou  repreacnMd  pour  aacient  cmni  aa 
abridgments  of  history ;  but  your  moderpi  if  there 
are  many  of  them  like  this,  aboold  thenuelvea  be 
epitomised.  Compare  with  tlut,  says  Philander, 
tbe  brevity  and  Gomprehensiveaess  of  thoae  le- 
gends that  appear  on  ancient  coins. 


.  LUtrliu  rtlinua,  StoiIumJtirtum.  J'u- 
ell^  Fatutiniann.  Xex  Parthit  datut.  Fictaria  Germanita. 
Fiik*  Mulva.  Alia  Sviacla.  Jvdea  tapta.  Aatrmuttiiu. 
Oenetrix irUt.  SUaribatreeepla.    Otl^  Smatii.    fXJatT- 


tmMuJtug.  Britamnitt.    Mejna  •Sdmgnatii.   AtilacMtU.  DU' 
tttUBO  Jugvtti.    FeHcilat  publita,    Itex  Armetdt  dattu. 

Wiwt  a  majetty  and  force  does  Mie  meet  with 
in  these  short  inscriptions  I  Are  not  you  amazed 
to  aee  to  much  history  gathered  intasasmaUacoBi' 
pass !  You  have  often  the  subject  of  »  voiuaae  in  » 
couple  of  words. 

If  our  modem  medals  are  so  very  praUx  in  ifaur 
pvoscT  ihey  are  every  whit  aa  todious  in  their  verse 
Ysu  have  Bometimcs  a  dull  epigram  of  four  lines. 
Tttis,  says  Cyrnhio,  may  be  of  great  use  to  iramor- 
talizB  pUDi  and  qmbblea,  and  to  let  p«steri^  sett 
their  Jbn&thers  were  a  parcel  of  blockheads.  A 
cwn,Ifind,  may  beef  great uae  to » bad  poet.  If 
hecMBWtbocanwimiBMtalby  the  0BodM».«C>it 

7     2 
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▼enet  be  nuj^by  the  dnnUenew  of  the  metBl  thu 
flupperu  it.  I  ahmll  gin  you  u  imuncef  wys  Ptu- 
Under,  fh>ni  k  medal  of  GuiUvuB  Adolphut,  thit 
will  stend  u  ui  eternal  monument  of  duUneet  and 
braTery. 

Jfttrt  sfa  Wiriai,  Chritt*  rfuce  *t#nw  tgnuumt, 

JbrrtlCM  riNM/sl  tain  mtitp*Miu. 
Paretn  CMttiettit  mt,  JtbtBartfirttf 

Pupiealat  CArutu*  dux  mau  t»  animal. 

It  is  veil,  lays  CTOthio,  you  tell  ua  thia  is  a  me» 
clal  of  the  t;retit  Gustavus :  I  should  have  taken  il 
for  some  one  of  his  Gothic  predeceiaors.  Doei  it 
not  brin^  into  your  mind  Alexander  the  Great's 
lioing  accompanied  with  a  ChErilus  in  faia  Persian 
eKpediUon  i  If  you  are  ofTended  at  the  homelueM 
of  thisinacripdon,  says  Philander,  what  would  you 
think  of  such  as  have  neitlier  sense  nor  grammar  in 
them  ?  I  assure  you  I  have  seen  the  face  of  many 
a  great  monarch  hemmed  in  with  fklse  Latin.  But 
it  is  not  only  the  gtupidity  and  tediousaeaa  of  these 
inscriptions  that  1  find  fault  with  ;  supposing  (hem 
of  a  moderate  length  and  proper  sense,  why  mnit 
ihey  be  in  verse  ?  We  should  be  surprised  to  ice 
the  titla  of  a  serious  book  in  rhyme,  yet  it  is  every 
whit  as  ridiculous  to  give  the  subject  of  a  medal  in 
a  piece  of  an  hexameter.  This,  however,  la  the 
practice  of  our  modem  medallists.  If  we  look  into 
the  ar.t.ient  inscriptions,  you  see  an  air  of  wmplin- 
ty  in  the  words,  but  a  great  magnificence  in  the 
thought;  on  the  contrary,  in  your  modem  medali 
you  have  generally  a  trifling  thought  wrapt  up  in 
the  be^ning  or  end  of  an  heroic  verse.  Wbeie 
the  sense  of  an  inscription  is  low,  it  is  not  io  the 
power  of  dactyls  and  spondees  to  raise  it :  where  it 
is  mbU,  it  hu  no  need  of  such  affected  oriHunenll' 
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I  remember  k  medal  of  Philip  the  MCODd>  oo 
Charles  le  Quint'i  resigning  to  him  the  lungdom 
of  Spun,  with  this  iDscripiion,  Ut  guittat  Mlmt. 
The  device  ia  a  Hercules  with  the  iphere  oo  Ua 
ahoulders.  Notwitbatandlne  the  thought  ia  poeti- 
Cftlf  I  dftN  aajr  you  would  think  tbe  beauty  ^  th« 
inacription  very  much  loat]  had  it  been— J9«9w>«ca( 
ut  Allat.  To  instaoce  a  medal  of  our  own  nation. 
After  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  with  Holland^ 
there  was  one  stamped  with  the  following  It- 
fiemd—Sedeanl  Commercia  Flandri:  The  thought 
is  here  great  enough,  but,  in  my  oiunion,  it  would 
have  looked  much  greater  in  two  or  three  words  of 
prose.  I  think,  truly,  says  Eogeniua,  it  ia  ridicu- 
lous enough  to  make  the  inacription  run  tike  a  juece 
ofa  verse  when  it  is  not  taken  out  of  an  old  author. 
But  I  would  &in  have  your  opinion  on  such  inacrip- 
tions  aa  are  borrowed  from  the  lAtin  poeu.  I  have 
seen  sevenl  of  this  sort  that  have  been  very  pretti- 
ly appfied,  and  I  &ncy  when  they  are  chosen  witl| 
art,  they  ahoaid  not  be  thought  unworthy  of  a  place 
in  your  medals. 

Which  ever  side  I  take,  nys  Philander,  I  am  lilu 
to  have  a  great  party  against  me.  Those  who  have 
formed  their  relish  on  old  coins,  will  by  no  mcaoa 
allow  of  such  an  innovation  ;  on  the  cootraryt  your 
men  of  wit  will  be  apt  to  look  on  it  as  an  improve- 
ment on  aneieot  medals.  You  will  obl^e  us,  how- 
aver,  to  let  us  know  what  kind  of  rules  you  would 
have  observed  in  the  choice  of  your  quotationsj 
aiace  you  se«tn  to  Iq*  a  stress  on  their  being  cho- 
oen  with  art  You  most  know  then,  says  Eugeaiust 
I  do  not  think  it  enough  that  a  quotation  teil:i  us 
plain  muter  of  fact,  unleu  it  hub  n^n^  utht.i'  ucul- 
dcntal  ornaments  u>  ml  .(.  utf.    Indeed,  :t  a  ^:c^t 
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action}  that  seldom  happens  in  the  course  of  human 
affhirs,  is  exactly  described  in  the  passage  of  an  oU 
poet,  it  giTos  the  reader  a  very  a^^reeable  surprisei 
and  may  therefore  deserve  a  place  on  a  medal. 

Again,  if  there  is  more  than  a  single  circumnance 
of  the  action  specified  in  the  quotation,  H  pleases  s 
man  to  see  an  old  exploit  copied  out  as  it  woi«  by  a 
modem,  and  running  parallel  with  it  in  several  of 
its  particulars. 

In  the  next  place,  when  the  quotation  is  not  only 
apt,  but  has  in  it  a  turn  of  wit  or  satire^  it  is  still  the 
better  qualified  for  a  medal,  as  it  has  a  doable  caps- 
city  of  pleasing. 

But  there  is  no  inscription  fitter  for  a  medal,  ia 
my  opinion,  than  a  quotation  that,  besides  its  apt- 
ness, has  something  in  it  lofty  and  sBblimo:  fbr 
such  a  one  strikes  in  with  the  natvral  greatness  ef 
the  soul,  and  produces  a  high  idea  of  the  person  e^ 
action  it  celebrates,  which  is  one  of  the  prindpsl 
designs  of  a  medal. 

It  is  certainly  very  pleasant,  says  Eugenlus  to  see 
a  verse  of  an  old  poet,  revolting,  as  it  were,  from 
its  original  sense,  and  siding  with  a  modem  subject. 
But  then  it  ought  to  do  it  wiHingly  of  its  own  ac- 
cord, without  -being  forced  to  it  by  any  change  in 
4he  words,  or  the  punctuation :  for,  when  this  hap- 
pens, it  is  no  longer  the  Terse  of  an  mneient  poe^ 
but  of  him  that  has  converted  it  to  hta  own  «se. 

You  have,  I  believe,  by  this  time  exhausted  your 
subject,  says  Philander;  and  I  think  the^erhictsms 
you  have  made  on  the  poetical  qtiotations  that  we 
so  often  meet  with  in  our  modem  medals,  may  be 
very  well  applied  to  the  mottoes  of  books,  and  other 
inscriptions  of  the  s^me  nature.  But  before  we  quit 
the  legends  of  medab,  I  cannot  but  take  notiee^f 
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«  kind  of  wk  that  flouriabes  very  much  wi  many  of 
tbe  modem,  ospecblly  thoK  of  GermBiif,  irhen 
tkey  repraaent  In  the  inscription  the  year  in  which 
tbey  were  coined.  As  to  Tnention  to  you  another 
of  GnstaTua  Adolphua.  ChrUtVs  DVX  asso 
TKlVHriiVS.  If  you  take  the  pains  to  pck  out 
Ae  figures  from  tbe  aereral  words,  and  rw^  them 
fa  their  proper  order,  you  will  find  the  amount  ^ 
t63r,  the  year  in  which  the  medal  was  c^ned ;  for, 
do  not  you  obaerre  aome  of  the  letters  distinguish 
themaelTca  from  the  rest,  and  top  it  over  their  fel- 
lows i  these  you  must  consider  b  a  double  capaci- 
ty, as  letters  or  as  cyphers.  Your  laborious  Ger- 
nan  wits  will  torn  you  over  a  whole  dictionary  for 
oBc  of  theae  ii^enioua  devices.  You  would  Eancy 
pertiapa  they  were  aearching  after  an  apt  ctaadcal 
term,  but,  instead  of  that,  ttMy  are  locAinff  o«t  a 
word  that  has  an  L,  ao  M,  or  a  D,  in  it.  When 
therefore  yon  aee  any  of  these  inscriptions,  you  are 
Dot  to  much  to  look  in  them  for  the  thought,  as  for 
Ae  year  of  the  Lord.  There  ue  foreign  uidversi- 
ties  where  this  kind  of  wit  is  so  much  in  vogue, 
Aat  a>  you  praise  a  man  in  England  for  being  an 
•anellent  philosopher  or  poet,  it  is  an  ordinary  cha> 
Meter  among  them  to  be  a  great  chnmogrammaliat. 
Tliese  are,  probably,  saya  Cyntbio,  some  ef  thoaa 
mild  provinces  of  acrostic  land,  that  Mr.  Dryden 
hu  aangned  to  his  anagrams,  wings,  ud.alttr*. 
Ve  hare  new  done,  I  suppose,  mth  the  legend  ^ 
a-medal.  I  think  you  promised  ns  is  the  nextplacc 
t»ipeak  of  the  figures. 

As  we  had  a  great  deal  of  ulk  on  this  put  of  a 
etaa,  replied  Philander,  in  our  diacevrte  on  the 
aaefulness  of  ancient  medals,  I  shaU  mly  jast  touch 
SB  the  chief  head*  wherein  the  t/nAtat  Md.Ae 
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modem  differ.  In  the  fint  place,  the  Romuu  ■!• 
ynjt  Bppor  in  the  proper  dreu  of  tbeir  caimtrf, 
iDiomuch  tbat  you  see  tbe  little  Tmruitioaa  of  the 
mode  in  the  drapery  of  the  medel.  They  wouM 
hKTe  thought  it  ridkuluun  to  have  draira  wi  cinp»> 
ror  of  Rome  in  a  Grecian  cloak  or  r  Phrygian  mi- 
tre.  On  the  contrary,  our  modern  medala  are  fidl 
of  logat  and  mnicai,  trabeat  and  flatMdamenntm$, 
with  a  multitude  of  the  like  antiquated  garment^ 
tbat  have  not  been  in  faahton  tbcie  thouaand  yeatt. 
Yon  aee  very  often  a  kinf;  of  England  or  Franc* 
drCHied  up  like  a  Juliua  C«ur.  One  would  think 
they  had  a  nund  to  pass  theroselvea  upon  posterity 
for  Roman  emperors.  The  same  obiervatioD  m^ 
run  through  aeveral  customs  and  reUfj^s,  that 
appear  in  our  ancient  and  modem  cuna.  Nothing 
is  more  usual  than  to  see  allutiona  to  Roman  cut- 
toma  and  ceremooici  on  the  medals  of  our  own  ni^ 
tion.  Nay,  very  often  they  carry  the  figure  of  ■ 
heathen  god.  If  posterity  takes  its  notions  of  Us 
from  our  medala,  they  mutt  fancy  one  of  our  kings 
paid  a  great  devotion  to  Minerva,  that  another 
was  a  professed  worshipper  of  Apollo,  or  at  best, 
tbat  our  whole  religion  was  a  mixture  of  Paganitn 
and  Chrisdanity.  Had  the  old  Romans  been  gnilqr 
of  the  same  extravagance,  there  would  have  been 
so  great  a  confusion  in  their  antiquiiiea,  that  tbcir 
coins  would  not  have  had  half  the  uses  we  now  find 
in  them.  We  ought  to  look  on  medals  as  ao  many 
monuments  conugned  over  to  eternity,  that  mqr 
possibly  last  when  all  other  memorials  of  the  tame 
age  are  worn  out  or  lost.  They  are  a  kind  of  present 
that  those  who  arc  actually  in  being  make  over  to 
aucb  as  lie  hid  within  the  depths  of  futurity.  Were 
they  only  deugned  to  instruct  the  three  or  iofU 
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sjicceeding  generationtf  they  are  In  no  great  danger 
of  being  misunderstood :  but  as  thejr  majr  pass  into 
the  hands  of  a  posterity,  that  lie  many  removes  from 
US)  and  are  likely  to  act  their  part  in  the  world) 
¥rhen  its  governments,  manners,  and  religions,  may 
be  quite  altered ;  we  ought  to  take  a  particular  care 
not  to  make  any  false  reports  in  them,  or  to  charge 
them  with  any  devices  that  may  look  doubtful  or 
unintelligible. 

I  have  lately  seen,  sa3rs  Eugenius,  a  medallic  his- 
tory of  the  present  king  of  France.  One  might 
expect,  methinks,  to  see  the  medals  of  that  nation 
in  the  highest  perfection,  when  there  is  a  society 
pensioned  and  set  apart  on  purpose  for  the  design- 
ing of  them* 

We  will  examine  them,  if  you  please,  says  Phi- 
lander, in  the  light  that  our  foregoing  observations 
have  set  them :  but  on  this  condition,  that  you  do 
not  look  on  the  faults  I  find  in  them  any  more  than 
my  own  private  opinion.  In  the  first  place  then,  I 
think  it  impossible  to  learn  from  the  French  medals 
either  the  religion,  customs,  or  habits  of  the  French 
nation.  You  see  on  some  of  them  the  cross  of  our 
Saviour,  and  on  the  others  Hercules's  club.  In  one 
you  have  an  angel,  and  in  another  a  Mercury.  I 
fancy)  says  Cynthio,  posterity  would  be  as  much 
puzzled  on  the  religion  of  Louis  Ic  Grand)  were 
they  to  learn  it  from  his  medals,  as  we  are  at  pre- 
sent on  that  of  Constantino  the  Great.  It  is  cer* 
taiu)  says  Philander,  there  is  the  same  mixture  of 
Christian  and  Pagan  in  their  coins ;  nor  is  there  a 
less  confusion  in  their  customs.  ,  For  example, 
^hat  relation  is  there  between  the  figure  of  a  bull 
and  the  planting  of  a  French  colony  in  America  ? 
The  Romans  made  use  of  this  type  in  allusion  to 
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one  of  their  own  caatoni  tt  tlw  ■ending  out  of  a 
colonj.  But  for  the  IVencb,'  k  ran*  ■  hog,  or  ao 
elephant  wonid  hkre  beea  every  whit  «■  aigaificmt 
HI  emblem-  Then  can  any  thing  be  roore  DDoitunl 
than  to  mac  a  king  of  Fnnre  drcaaed  like  an  tm- 
peror  of  Ronie,  with  his  anna  stripped  op  to  Ui 
elbows,  a  laurel  on  hit  head,  and  a  ciUamf  ofcr 
bis  abouldera  i  I  fancy,  a^a  Eugeniua,  the  aode^ 
of  medallists  would  give  you  their  reaaons  for  wW 
they  have  done.  You  yourself  allow  the  legend  to 
be  Latin,  and  why  may  not  the  custoraa  aitd  oriu- 
menis  be  of  the  aame  country  aa  the  language! 
especially  since  they  arc  all  of  them  ao  unlveraally 
understood  by  the  learned.  I  own  to  you,  aays 
Philander,  if  they  only  design  to  deliver  down  to 
posterity  the  several  parts  of  their  grot  Booaicb'i 
history,  it  is  no  niatter  for  the  other  drcuntstaBcei 
of  a  medal ;  but  I  fancy  it  would  be  as  great  a 
pleasure  and  instruction  for  future  agca,  to  see  the 
dresses  and  costomB  of  tbeir  anceatara,  as  tbeb 
buildings  and  rictoriea.  Besides,  I  do  Dot  ttunk 
they  have  always  chosen  a  proper  occasion  for  a 
medal.  There  b  one  struck,  for  example,  on  the 
English  failing  in  their  attempts  on  Dunkirk  i  wkca 
in  the  last  reign  they  endeavoured  to  blow  up  a  Cbr^ 
and  bombard  the  town.  What  have  the  French  facte 
done  to  boast  of?  A  medal  however  you  have  with 
this  inscription,  DntaiaiA  Illxsa.  Not  to  cavil 
at  the  two  K's  in  SunJririm,  or  the  iraproprieiy  of 
the  word  IlUta,  the  whole  medal,  in  my  efaniea, 
tends  not  so  much  to  the  honour  of  the  French  at 
of  the  English. 

qMMtfnwM 
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I  could  mention  \  few  other  faults,  or  ftt  leut 
iriMt  I  take  fer  ancfa.  But  At  tbs  ume  time  miut 
be  forced  to  allow,  that  Has  series  of  medals  is  the 
Most  pei^ct  of  any  among  the  moderns  in  the  beaif 
4r  of  the  work,  the  aptness  of  the  doTice,  and  tbe 
propriety  of  the  legend.  In  these  and  other  par- 
ticnlars,  the  French  medals  come  nearer  tbe  an- 
oimtB  than  those  of  any  other  country,  as  indeed  it 
is  to  this  nation  w«  are  indebted  for  the  best  lights 
tbat  haTe  been  giren  to  the  whole  scieoca  iu  gene- 
ral. 

I  must  not  here  fe^et  to  mention  the  medaUic 
Ustory  of  the  Popes,  where  there  are  many  coins  of 
an  excellept  workmanship,  aa  I  think  they  bare  none 
of  those  fiutlta  that  I  have  spoken  of  in  the  prece- 
dJDg  scL  They  are  always  Roman  Catholic  in  tbe 
davlce  and  in  tbe  legend,  which  are  both  of  tbom 
many  times  taken  out  of  the  holy  icriptaresi  and 
tberefbre  not  unsuitable  to  the  character  of  tha 
iptince  Uifly  represent.  Thus  when  Innocent  XI. 
liqr.ander  ten^le  apprehenaiona  of  the  French  king, 
b6  pat  out  a  coin,  that  on  tbe  reverse  of  it  had  a 
•Up  tossed  on  the  waves,  to  represent  the  cburah. 
Before  it,  was  the  figure  of  our  Saviour  walking  on 
the  waters,  and  St.  Peter  ready  to  sink  at  his  feet. 
The  Inscription,  ifl  remember,  was inLattn," Help 
Lord,  or  else  I  perish,"  This  puts  me  in  mind, 
•ays  Cynthto,  ofa  pasquinade,  that  atthe  same  time 
was  fixed  np  >t  Rome.  AdgalUeantum  PetrutJIet. 
But  metbinks,  under  this  head  of  the  figures  on  an- 
cient and  modem  cc»ns,  we  might  expect  to  hear 
your  opinion  on  the  difference  that  appears  in  tbe 

WOrkmanBhip  at  sub-      Vo"  nuat  luwurtlieo,  says 

Phihoider,  that,  till  about  tbe  end  of  the  thitd  ccm* 
tnty,  when  tliere  was  a  general  decay  In  all  tbe  arts 
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of  deaigning,  I  do  not  rsirwiaber  to  hava  «eeii  the 
head  of  a  RomM  emperor  dniwn  with  a  Ml  fu«.' 
The^  ftlwa^B  nppcftr  in  firqfil,  to  use  k  Vrench  torn 
of  art,  which  givea  ua  the  view  of  h  head,  tint,  in  Bf 
opinion,  has  sometMng  in  it  Tcry  majestic,  and  at 
the  same  time  suits  best  with  the  dimensions  of  a 
medal.  Besides  that  it  shows  the  nose  and  eyv 
brows,  with  the  acTcml  prominencies  and  bllingsia 
of  the  features,  much  more  distincilytban  aaj  other 
kind^of  figure.  In  tho  lower  empire  you  have  abun- 
dance of  broad,  Gothic  &cet,Ulce  somany  full  moom 
OQtbo  aide  of  a  coin.  Among  the  modems  too,  we 
hate  of  both  sorts,  though  the  finest  are  made  aiier 
the  antique.  In  the  next  place,  you  find  the  fignrei 
of  many  ancient  coins  rising  up  in  a  taoch  more 
beantifal  relief  than  those  on  the  modem.  This 
too  is  a  beauty  that  fell  with  the  grandeur  of  the 
Roman  emperors,  so  that  you  see  the  &cs  sinking 
by  degrees  in  the  Hcvcral  declensions  of  ibe  cin[UR| 
tin,  about  Conatantine'a  time,  it  liea  almost  erea 
with  the  surface  of  the  ntedal.  After  this  it  appears 
ao  very  pluin  and  uniform,  that  one  would  thinic  the 
coiner  looked  on  the  flatoess  of  a  figure  aa  one  of 
the  greatest  beauties  hi  sculpture.  I  fancy,  ssys 
Eugenius,  the  sculptors  of  that  age  bad  the  same 
relish  aa  a  Greek  priest  that  waa  buying  some  reli- 
gious pictures  at  Venice.  Among  others  he  w«a 
shown  a  noble  piece  of  Titian.  The  priest  bavins 
well  surveyed  it,  was  very  much  scandalised  at  tlie 
extravagunce  of  the  relief,  as  be  termed  it.  Yon 
know,  says  he,  our  religion  forbids  all  idolatry  :  we 
admit  of  no  images  but  such  as  are  drawn  on  a 
amooth'siirfar.R:  thn  fifiirft  you  h»vn  hen;  shown 
me,  Btands  so  much  out  to  the  eye,  that  I  would  no 
aooaerauAritiamycburchthanaaUtue.    I  could 
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recommend  jrour  Greek  priest)  uys  PhiUnder,  to 
abundance  of  celebrated  punten  on  this  aide  of  the 
Alps  that  would  not  fail  to  please  bim.  We  inuat 
own,  however,  that  the-fig;ures  on  several  of  our 
modem  medals  are  raised  and  rounded  to  a  veiy 
great  perfection.  But  if  you  compare  them  in  this 
particular  with  the  most  finished  among  the  an- 
cients, your  men  of  art  declare  uniTcraally  for  the 
latter. 

Cyntliio  and  Eugenius,  though  they  were  well 
pleased  with  Philander't  discourse,  were  glad  how- 
ever to  find  it  at  an  end  i  for  the  sun  began  to  gather 
strength  upon  them,  and  bad  pierced  the  shelter  of 
their  walks  in  several  places.  Philander  bad  no 
sooner  done  talking,  but  he  grew  sensible  of  the 
heat  himself,  and  immediately  propoiod  to  his  friends 
the  retiiing  to  his  lodgings,  and  getting  a  thicker 
shade  over  their  heads.  They  both  of  them  very 
readily  closed  with  the  proposal,  and  by  that  means 
give  me  an  opportunity  of  finishing  my  dialogue. 
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UIGHT  HOiroOIUBLE 

JOHN  LORD  SOMERS, 

BAKWf  OF  EWESHAM. 
MT   LOKD, 

XhERE  ia  a  pleunrs  in  owing  obligatirat  which 
it  is  an  honour  to  have  received,  but  should  I  pub- 
lish anj  &Toura  done  me  bf  four  Lordship,  I  am 
aEnud  it  would  look  more  like  mavj  than  gratitude. 

]  had  a  Terr  early  mmbiUon  to  recommend  my- 
ulfto  your  Lordship's  patronage,  which  yeiincrea- 
sed  in  me  u  I  travelled  through  the  countries  of 
which  I  here  give  your  Lordship  some  account :  for 
whatever  great  impresiioDs  an  Englishman  must 
have  of  your  Lordship,  they  who  have  beenc«iTer- 
sant  abroad  will  find  them  still  improved.  It  can- 
not but  be  obvious  to  them,  that  though  they  see 
your  Lordship's  admirers  every  where,  they  meet 
with  very  few  of  your  wellwishers  at  Paris  or  at 
Rome.  And  I  could  not  but  observe,  when  I  pas- 
sed through  most  of  the  Proiestant  governments  in 
Europe,  that  their  hopes  or  fears  fur  the  common 
cause  rose  or  fell  with  your  Lordship's  interest  and 
authority  in  England. 

I  here  present  your  Lordship  with  the  remarks 
that  1  mude  in  a  part  of  these  my  travels ;  wbereinj 
notwithstanding  the  variety  of  the  subject,  I  am 
very  sensible  that  I  offer  nothing  new  to  your  Lord- 
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ship,  and  can  have  no  other  design  in  this  address, 
than  to  declare  that  I  am, 

MT   LORD, 

YOUR  lordship's  MCftTOBLIOBDf 

AND 
MOST  OBBDtBNT  BVICBLR  SBRVAHT^ 

J.  ADDISON. 


PREFACE. 


1  HERE  is  certainty  no  place  in  ihc  world  where  a 
man  may  iravel  with  greater  pleaauro  and  advantage 
than  in  Italy.  One  findi  something  more  particular 
in  the  face  of  the  country,  and  more  astonishing  in 
the  works  of  nature,  than  can  be  met  with  in  any 
other  part  of  Europe.  It  is  the  great  school  of  mu- 
sic and  painting,  and  contuns  in  it  all  the  noblest 
productions  of  statuary  and  architecture,  both  an- 
cient and  modern.  It  abounds  with  cabinets  of  cu- 
riosities, and  vast  collections  of  all  kinds  of  antiqui- 
ties. No  other  country  in  the  world  has  such  a  va- 
riety of  governments,  that  are  so  different  in  their 
constitutions  and  to  refined  in  their  politics.  There 
is  scarce  any  part  of  the  nation  that  is  not  famous 
in  history,  nor  so  much  as  a  mountain  or  river  that 
has  not  been  the  icene  of  some  extraordinary  action. 
As  there  arc  few  men  that  have  talents  or  oppor- 
innitica  of  examining  so  copious  a  subject,  one  may 
observe  among  those  who  have  written  on  Italy,  that 
different  authors  have  aacceeded  best  on  different 
sorts  of  curiosities.  Some  have  been  more  partlBu- 
lar  in  their  accounts  of  pictures,  statues,  and 
buildings,  some  have  searched  into  libraries,  cabi- 
nets of  rarities,  and  collections  of  medals  ;  as  others 
bare  been  wholly  taken  up  with  inscriptions,  ruins, 
and  antiquities.  Among  the  authors  of  our  own 
country,  we  are  obliged  to  theKak^  of  Salisbury;, 
for  bis  masterly  and  uncommon  obaerntionB  on  the 
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religion  and  governments  of  Italy :  La&scls  may  i)e 
useful  in  giving  us  the  names  of  such  writers  a^ 
have  treated  of  the  several  states  through  wliich  he 
passed  :  Mr.  Ray  is  tobe  valucil  for  his  observations 
on  the  natural  productions  ef  the  phcc.  Monsieur 
iMisson  has  wrote  a  more  correct  account  of  Italy  in 
general  than  any  before  him,  as  he  particularly  ex- 
cels in  the  plan  of  the  cotlntry,  which  he  has  given 
us  in  true  and  lively  colours. 

There  are  still  severafr^of  these  topics  that  arc  Uc 
iVom  being  exhausted)  as  there  are  many  uew  sub- 
jects that  a  traveller  may  find,  to  employ  himself 
I'pon.  For  my  own  part,  as  I  have  taken  notice  of 
several  places  and  antiquities  that  nobody  else  has 
.poken  of,  sO|  I  think»  I  haire  mentioned  but  fov 
wubga  in  common  with  othersi  that  are  not  either 
3et  in  a  new  light,  or  accompanied  with  different 
reflections.  I  have  taken  care  particularly  to  con- 
sider the  several  passages  of  the  ancient  poetS) 
which  have  any  relaUon  to  the  places  and  curioslUcs 
that  I  met  with ;  for,  before  I  entered  on  my  voyage, 
I  took  care  to  refresh  ray  memoiy  among  the  clas- 
sic authorS}  and  to  make  such  ccdlectiona  outof  them 
as  I  might  afterwards  have  occasion  for.  I  must 
confess  it  was  not  one  of  the  least  entertainments 
that  I  met  with  in  travellingy  to  examine  these  seve- 
r:d  descriptions,  as  it  were»  upon  the  spot,  and  to 
compare  the  natural  {ace  of  the  country  with  thQ 
landscapes  that  tlie  poets  have  given  us  of  it. 
However,  to  avoid  the  confusion  that  might  arise 
from  a  multitude  of  quotations,  I  have  only  cited 
such  verses  as  have  given  us  some  image  of  the 
place,  or  that  have  something  else  besides  the  bare 
name  of  it  to  recommend  them. 
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MONACO,  GENOA,  &c. 

On  the  tweirth  of  December,  1699, 1  setoutfrom 
Marseilles  to  Genoa  in  a  tartane,  and  arrived  late 
at  a  small  French  port,  called  Casftla,  where  the 
next  morning  we  were  not  a  little  surprised  to  see 
the  mountains  about  the  town  covered  with  green 
olive  trees,  or  laid  out  in  beautiful  gardens,  which 
gave  us  a  great  variety  of  pleasing  prospects,  even 
JD  Ibe  depth  of  v.-inter.  The  most  uncultivated  of 
them  produce  abundance  of  sweet  plants,  as  wild 
thyme,  lavender,  rosemary,  balm,  and  myrtle.  We 
were  here  shown  at  a  distance  the  Deserts,  which 
have  been  rendered  so  &mous  by  the  penance  of 
Mary  Magdalene,  who,  after  her  arrival  with  Laza- 
xusand  Joseph  of  Arimathea  at  Marseilles,  is  said 
to  have  wept  away  the  rest  of  her  lile  among  these 
solitary  rocks  and  mountains.  It  is  so  rouantia  a 
scene,  thut  it  has  always  probably  given  occasion  to 
such  chimerical  relations;  for  it  is  pcrhtp*  of  this 
place  Claudian  speaks,  in  the  following  description : 

EiUauexatwttmpaaditpia  GaikaMtnu  | 
Oceani  prtilenhu  aguit,  jmifirfw  U^/tf 
Saagimnt  kbait  pupittvm  nnsH*  SitntAm, 
9  3 
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JBie  Umtrarum  lemd  tlridtrt  v»timtim 
FltbSit  audirur  piettut  i  dmulacea  etlani 
PaBUa  d(;fttnciat^[nt  vidtnt  migrare  Jigvrat,  &e. 

Cl.  Tii.RDf.  Ub,  t. 
A  pliee  there  Uei,  db  G>Ili>'*  otmott  boondi. 
When  tuIdb  mn  inntK  Ae  fhnticr  ironod*. 
IRjMcl  here  the  Uaod  of  Tietima  ihcd. 
And  nii'd  the  p*le  ueembljoTthedead: 
Oft  intbe  wiDdiiihe*rd  ■  ^Dti*e  tDood ; 
OrmaUnefaolT  ghorti,  that  hoTer  roapd  i 
Tlie  UbVinK  plowmen  oft  with  horror  ipiet 
Thio  aliT  ibepei,  thit  o'er  the  furrowi  rite, 
(A  dreedfol  eecoe  I)  tod  ikim  bcfigro  hb  tjtM. 

I  know  there  b  nothing  more  uwletermined  >• 
mong  the  Icaroed  than  the  voyage  of  Ulytses :  some 
confining  it  to  the  Mediterrancu),  others  extend- 
ing it  to  the  great  ocean,  and  others  ascribing  it  to 
a  world  oC  the  poet's  own  making ;  though  his  con- 
versations with  the  dead  are  generally  supposed  to 
have  been  in  the  Narbon  Gaul. 

hiaitit  aiHil  iMulrigeaat  AnUpkataiitue,  tit. 

Mtqut  hac  ctu  itftnu  butrnaa  etgmta  ttrrat, 

f\ihida  tint  turuum  dethl  Au  errmribm  trtem. 

Tib.  I.  4.  cl.  I. 

Unaerlijn  whether,  by  the  wimli  •o&TiT'd, 

On  real  MU  to  real  ihorfihe  uray'd) 

Or,  I7  tbe  IhUe  driten  from  eoatt  to  oCMt, 

In  ne*  imagiaat?  woiid>  «*•  loaL 

The  next  day  we  again  set  sail,  and  made  the 
best  of  our  way,  till  we  were  forced,  by  contrary 
winds,  into  St.  Remo,  a  very  pretty  town  in  the  O^ 
noese  dominions.  The  front  to  the  sea  is  ni>t  large, 
but  there  arc  a  great  many  houses  behind  it,  built 
up  the  side  of  the  mountain  to  avoid  the  winds  and 
vapours  that  come  from  the  sea.  We  her*  saw  se- 
veral persons*  that,  ia  tbe  midst  of  Deeember, 
had  nothing  over  their  slioidders  but  their  shirts, 
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without  complaining  of  the  cold.  It  ia  certainly 
very  lucky  for  the  poorer  sort,  to  be  bom  in  n  place 
that  is  free  from  the  greatest  inconvenience,  to 
which  those  of  OUT  northcm  natioDs  are  subject ; 
and  indeed  without  this  natunl  benefit  of  their  cli- 
mates, the  extreme  misery  and  poverty  that  are  in 
most  of  the  Italian  goveramenis  would  be  insup- 
portable. There  are  at  St.  Remo  many  plantations 
of  palm-trees,  though  they  do  not  grow  in  other 
parts  of  Italy.  We  tailed  from  hence  directly  for 
Genoa,  and  had  a  fair  wind  that  carried  us  into  the 
middle  ofthegulf^  which  is  very  remarkable  for 
tempests  and  scarcity  of  fish.  It  is  probable  one 
may  be  the  cause  of  the  other,  whether  it  be  that 
the  fishermen  cannot  employ  their  art  with  so  much 
success  in  bo  troubled  a  sea,  or  that  the  fish  do  not 
care  for  inhabiting  such  stormy  waters. 


-Airw» 


Defindnupiiea /^emaimart Hoa,  8iL3.1ib.  3. 

While  blaok  viih  •tonni  the  raffled  iMnn  nOi, 
And  fn»  tha  Giber'i  art  defcnda  ber  Bany  ihnlt. 
We  were  forced  to  lie  In  it  two  days,  and  our  cap- 
t^n  thought  his  ship  in  so  great  danger,  that  he 
fell  upon  his  knees,  and  confessed  himself  to  a  ca- 
puchin who  was  on  board  with  us.  But  at  last,  ta- 
king the  advantage  of  a  aide  wind,  we  were  driven 
back  in  a  few  hours  time  as  far  as  Monaco.  Lucan 
has  given  us  a  description  of  the  harbour  that  we 
found  so  very  welcome  to  us,  after  the  great  danger 
we  had  escaped. 

Hudfitt  (vft  Btrtule»  racraftti  ntmiue  ptrltu 
Urgtt  rupt  cavil  pelagia ;  nan  Ctui  in  ilium 
Jutiaiel  aut  Zcphgrut .-  Sclut  *aa  Utitra  lurbot 
Cirtnu,  el  lutd  prMicI  lUuitae  MwukcL  Likl. 
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The  winding  roekt  n  ^pneaofti  iMrboor  fminep 

That  from  the  greet  Aleidet  takes  iu  name  : 
FeoeM  to  the  west,  and  to  the  north  it  lies  ; 
But  when  the  wind*  hi  tootliem  ^QaHiers  vide, 
Ships*  fcMi  thflfo  eaehnve  !■»»  heeoaie  ihelrepott. 
And  sndden  teopesu  rsge  within  the  port. 

On  the  prdmo&torfy  ^here  the  town  of  Moimco 
aoff  stands^  was  formerly  the  letnple  of  Rerctrfes 
Momectta,  which  still  gires  the  tianre  to  the  small 
principiditf. 

JiggwrilfUM  iocer  Mpiiua  atque  arte  Monteci 
^ieemkiu,      ■  ■■  ■  VfhO.  JBn.  6. 

There  are  but  three  towns  in  the  dominions  of 
the  pritice  of  Monaco.  The  chief  of  them  is  si- 
tuate on  a  rock  which  runs  out  into  the  sea^  and  is 
well  fortified  by  nature.  It  was  formerly  under 
the  protection  of  the  Spaniards|but  not  many  years 
since  drove  out  the  Spanish  garrison,  and  received 
a  French  one,  which  consists  at  present  of  five  hun- 
dred men  paid  and  officered  by  t,he  French  king. 
The  officer  who  showed  me  the  palace  told  me,  with 
a  great  deal  of  gravity,  that  his  master  and  the  king 
of  France,  amidst  all  the  confusions  of  Europe,  had 
ever  been  good  friends  and  allies.  The  palace  has 
handsome  apartments,  that  are  many  of  them  hung 
AjMi  pittures  of  the  reigning  beauties  in  the  court  of 
France.  But  the  best  of  the  furniture  was  at  Rome, 
where  the  prince  of  Monaco  resided  at  that  time 
ambassador.  We  here  took  a  little  boat  to  creep 
along  the  sea-shore  as  far  as  Genoa ;  but  at  Sa- 
vona,  finding  the  sea  too  rough,  we  were  forced  to 
make  the  best  of  our  way  by  land,  over  very  rugged. 
mWlita^s  and  precipices :  for  this  road  is  much 
more  dilKcult  t^an  that  over  Mount  Cennb. 
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The  Genoese  are  esteemed  extremely  conning, 
ktduBtriona,  and  inared  to  hardsblp  abovo  the  rest 
of  the-Italians,  which  was  lik4wiae  the  character 
of  the  old  Lipirians.  And  indeed  it  is  no  wonder, 
while  the  bairenness  of  their  codntry  continues, 
(bat  the  manners  of  the  inhabitants  do  not  change  : 
iUKe  there  is  nothing  makes  men  sharper,  and  sets 
their  hands  and  wits  more  at  worli,  than  want, 
T^he  Italiftn  provet^  says  of  the  Genoese,  that  thejr 
have  '  a  sea  withMit  fish,  land  without  trees,  and 
men  without  lalth.'  The  character  the  Latin  poets 
iMve  giren  of  tbem  ia  not  much  different. 

.fMiwnmfw  awb  XiEfttrrM.  Viro.  Gtvt%.  S. 

Tbe  h*rd  LigoriaB^  ■  laborioiu  kind. 

Pen^  Ugyr.  Sih.  It.  «1.  I. 

FaUace*  Ligmt.  Aok  Eid.  Vi. 

thuAimi 
r,  AamfalleraJaM  tiHtiaiit. 

Ma.  II. 
Tet  like  ■  true  Li|;uriin,  Lorn  to  cheat, 
(At  le«R  vhnit  (fartone  hTODT'd  hii  deceit.) 

IU4 

Viin  fcol  and  eomnl,  arie*  the  loftjr  tnaii], 

Cinght  in  the  Iraia  whi^  thoo  thrielf  but  bid;  N. 

po  olken  praetlie  tkj  UgnriMi  irtt ; 

Thio  Mntigeqi*,  add  ttWki  oTUttta  heirti 

Are  Imt  oa  me;  but  dtalt  tbtn  nfe  retire, 

Witk  TmantiDi  tiei  to  thy  Ulniooi  fire.     Mr.  Davoair. 

There  are  a  g;reat  maiij  beautiful  palaces  stand- 
iDE  along  the  sea-shore,  on  both  ddes  of  Genoa, 
Irhich  make  the  town  appear  much  longer  than  it 
ik,  to  those  that  sail  by  it.  The  city  itself  makea 
Ae  noblest  show  of  any  in  the  world.  The  houses 
«r»  moBt  of  tbem  painted  on  the  mit^de ;  to  that 
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tbej  look  extremely  gay  and  lively,  beaidea  that 
they  are  eateemed  the  highest  in  Eoropet  and  atand 
very  thick  together.    The  New-atreet  ia  a  double 
range  of  palacea  from  one  «nd  to  the  other,  built 
with  an  excellent  fancy,  and  fit  for  the  grealeai 
princea  to  inhabit.    I  cumot  however  be  reoottciled 
to  their  manner  of  painting  several  of  the  Oenoeae 
houaes.  Figures,  perspectives,  or  pieces  of  hialory» 
are  certainly  very  ornamental,  aa  they  are  drawn  on 
many  of  the  waifs,  that  would  otherwise  lo<^  too 
naked  and  uniform  without  them-:  but  instead  of 
these,  one  often  sees  the  front  of  a  palace  covered 
with  painted  pillars  of  diiTerent  orders.    If  these 
were  so  many  true  columns  of  marble,  set  in  their 
proper  architecture,  they  would  certainly  very  much 
adorn  the  places  where  they  stand,  but,  aa  they  are 
now,  they  only  ahow  us  that  there  ia  something 
wanting,  and  that  the  palace,  which  without  theae 
counterfeit  pillars  would  be  beautiful  in  its  kind, 
might  have  been  more  perfect  by  the  addition  of 
such  as  are  real.    The  front  of  the  Villa  Imperiale, 
at  a  middle  distance  from  Genoa,  without  any  tlung 
of  this  paint  upon  it,  consists  of  a  Doric  and  Corin- 
thian row  of  pillars,  and  is  much  the  handsomest  of 
any  I  saw  there.    The  Duke  of  Doria's  palace  has 
the  best  outside  of  any  in  Genoa,  as  that  of  Duras* 
zo  is  the  best  furnished  within*  There  is  one  room 
in  the  first,  that  is  hung  with  tapestry,  m  which  are 
wrought  the  figures  of  the  great  persons  that  the 
family  baa  produced ;  as  perhaps  there  is  no  house 
in  Europe,  that  can  show  a  longer  line  of  heroes,  that 
have  still  acted  for  the  good  of  their  country.    An- 
drew Doria  has  a  statue  erected  to  him  at  the  en- 
trance of  tlie  doge's  palace,  with  the  glorious  title  of 
Deliverer  of  the  commonwealth  ^  and  one  of  his 
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.fiunily  anotheri  that  calls  him  its  Preserver.    In 
the  doge's  palace  are  the  rooms  where  the  great  and 
little  council,  with  the  two  colleges,  hold  their  as- 
semblies ;  hut  as  the  state  of  Genoa  is  very  poor, 
though  several  of  its  members  are  extremely  rich, 
ao  one  may  observe  infinitely  more  splendour  and 
magnificence  in  particular  person's  houses  than  in 
those  that  belong  to  the  public.     But  we  find  in  most 
of  the  states  of  Europe,  that  the  people  show  the 
greatest  marks  of  poverty,  where  the  governors  live 
in  the  greatest  magnificence.    The  churches  are 
very  fine,  particularly  that  of  the  AnnunciatioUf 
which  looks  wonderfully  beautiful  in  the  inside,  all 
but  one  corner  of  it  being  covered  with  statueS) 
gilding,  and  paint.    A  man  would  expect,  in  so 
very  ancient  a  town  in  Italy,  to  find  some  consider- 
able antiquities ;  but  all  they  have  to  show  of  this 
nature  is  an  old  rottrum  of  a  Roman  ship,  that  stands 
over  the  door  of  their  arsenal.  It  is  not  above  a  foot 
long,  and  perhaps  would  never  have  been  thought 
the  beak  of  a  ship,  had  not  it  been  found  in  so  pro* 
bable  a  place  as  the  haven.  It  is  all  of  iron,  fashion* 
cd  at  the  end  like  a  boar's. head;  as  I  have  seen  it 
represented  on  medals,  and  on  the  Columna  RoMtru" 
ta  in  Rome.     I  saw,  at  Genoa,  Signor  Micconi's 
famous  collection  of  shells,  which,  as  Father  Buo* 
nani  the  Jesuit  has  since  told  me,  is  one  of  the  best 
in  Italy.     I  know  nothing  more  remarkable^  in  the 
government  of  Genoa,  than  the  bank  of  St  GeorgCi 
made  up  of  such  branches  of  the  revenues  as  have 
been  set  apart  and  appropriated  to  the  discharging 
of  several  sums  that  have  been  borrowed  fro  A  pri* 
vate  persons,  during  the  exigencies  of  the  com* 
monwealth.     Whatever  inconveniences  the  state 
has  laboured  under,  they  have  never  entertained  a 
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Owugfat  of  violating  the  public  credit,  or  irf  klicn. 
kUng;  any  pun  ot  th«»e  reveanei  to  other  uaes,  than 
to  wbtt  thejr  have  been  thus  ai>ig;oed.  The  admi- 
Difltration  of  this  bank  is  (or  life)  and  partly  in  the 
haodt  of  the  chief  citiaens,  which  give  tttetn  a  great 
astlioritjr  in  the  atate,  and  «  powerful  influence 
over  the  common  people.  This  banic  ia  generalh 
tbooght  the  greateat  toad  on  the  Genoese,  and  tbr 
mana^rs  of  it  have  been  represented  as  a  second 
kind  of  senate,  that  break  the  uniformity  of  govern- 
ment, and  dcBtro}',  in  some  measure,  the  (undameo' 
tsl  constitution  of  the  atate.  It  is  bowerer  ver; 
oeitain,  that  the  people  reap  no  small  advantages 
from  il,  as  it  distributes  the  power  among  more 
particular  members  of  the  republic,  and  gives  the 
commona  a  figure :  so  that  it  is  no  small  checb 
upon  the  BTistocracjr,  and  may  be  one  reason  why 
tbe  Oenoeae  senate  earrias  it  with  greater  modert- 
tion  towards  their  subjects  than  tbe  Venetians. 

It  would  have  been  well  for  the  republic  of  Ge- 
noa, if  she  had  followed  the  example  of  her  sister 
of  Venice,  in  not  permitdng  her  nobles  to  make 
any  purchase  of  landa  or  houses  in  the  dominions 
of  a  foreign  prince.  For,  at  present,  the  greatest 
among  (he  Genoese  are  in  part  subjects  to  the  moo* 
archy  of  Spain,  by  reason  of  their  estates  that  lie  in 
the  kingdom  of  Naples.  The  Spaniards  tax  them 
Tery  high  upon  occasion,  and  are  so  sensible  of  the 
advantage  this  gives  them  over  the  republic,  that 
they  will  not  suffer  a  Neapolitan  to  buy  tbe  lands 
of  a  Genoese,  who  most  Bnd  a  purtbaser  among 
his  own  cotmtrymcn,  if  be  has  a  mind  to  sell.  For 
this  reason,  ss  well  as  on  account  of  the  great  sams 
of  money  which  tbe  Spaniard  owea  the  Ckooesej 
d»7  are  tmder  a  necessity,  u  praaentt  of  bebg  in 
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the  intsKBt  of  ths  Frencht  ud  would  probaUy  coa- 
tinaB  wOf  than^h  >11  the  other  Bm»  of  Ittljr  «nUr> 
ed  into  m  league  egainit  them.  Genoi  u  not  ftt 
Mcure  from  a  bomberdinent,  tbaagli  it  is  not  so  ex- 
posed as  formerly;  for,  since  the  insult  of  the 
French,  the^  have  built  a  mole  vith  some  liulc 
ports,  Bt^i  have  provLled  themaelTCs  with  long  guns 
and  niori&rs.  It  is  easy  for  those  that  are  strong  M 
sea  to  bring  them  to  what  tenna  thejr  please  ;  fert 
having  but  little  anble  hmd,  they  ate  forced  ts  fetch 
all  their  corn  fron^Naples,  Sicily,  and  other  forcigii 
ceuntriea ;  except  wbM  comes  to  them  fram  Lonsr 
bardjt  which  probably  goes  another  \nj,  vfiilst  it 
famishes  two  great  armies  with  provisions.  Their 
fioet,  that  formerly  gained  so  many  victories  over 
the  SarBcenS)  Pisans,  Venetians,  Turks*  and  Spaa> 
iards ;  that  msde  themselves  masters  of'Crete,  Sat> 
dinia,  Majorca,  Minorca,  Negrepont,  Lesbos^  Mal<- 
ta;  that  settled  them  in  Scio,  Umyma,  Achai^ 
ThcDiloiia,  and  sererBl  towns  on  the  eastern  con- 
fines of  Europe,  is  now  reduced  to  six  gaJley*. 
When  thuy  hsd  made  on  addidun  of  but  four  new 
ODes,  tiie  king  of  France  sent  his  orders  to  suppress 
them,  tclUng  the  republic  at  the  same  time,  that 
he  knew  very  well  how  many  tbsy  hutl  occasion  for. 
This  little  fleet  serves  only  to  fetch  them  wine  sml 
com,  and  to  give  their  ladies  an  airing  in  the  sum- 
mer season.  The  republic  of  Genoa  has  a  crown 
and  sceptre  for  its  doge,  by  reason  of  their  conquest 
uf  Coi'sica,  where  there  was  formerly  a  Saracen 
king.  I'liia  indeed  gives  their  ambassadurs  a  mora 
honuurable  reception  at  some  courts,  but  at  the 
same  time  may  teach  their  people  to  have  a  mean 
notion  of  their  own  form  of  -  govermnenti  and  is  r 
tacit  ac  know  lodgment,  that  monarchy  it  mere  bo* 
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nourable.  The  old  Romanss  on  the  contraryi  made 
use  of  a  very  barharout  kind  of  politics  to  inspire 
their  people  with  a  contempt  of  kingSf  whom  they 
treated  with  infamy,  and  dragged  at  the  wheels  of 
their  triumphal  chariots. 

PAVIAi  MILAN,  8tc. 

From  Genoa  we  took  chaise  for  Milan,  and  by  the 
way  stopped  at  Pavia,  that  was  once  the  metropo* 
lis  of  a  kingdom,  but  is  at  preynt  a  poor  town. 
We  here  saw  the  convent  of  Aastin  monks,  who 
about  three  years  a^  pretended  to  have  found  out 
the  body  of  the  saint,  that  gives  the  name  to  their 
order.  Kin^  Luitprand,  whose  ashes  are  in  the 
same  church,  brought  hither  the  corpse,  and  wu 
very  industrious  to  conceal  it,  lest  it  might  be  a- 
bused  by  the  barbarous  nations,  which  at  that  time 
ravaged  Italy.  One  would  therefore  rather  wonder 
that  it  has  not  been  found  out  much  earlier,  than  that 
it  is  discovered  at  last.  The  fathers  however  do 
not  yet  find  their  account  in  the  discovery  they 
have  made ;  for  there  are  canons  regular,  who  have 
half  tho  same  church  in  their  hands,  that  will  bvno 
means  allow  it  to  be  the  body  of  the  saint,  nor  is  it 
yet  rccog^iised  by  the  pope.  The  monks  soy  for 
themselves,  that  the  very  name  was  written  on  the 
urn  where  the  ashes  lay,  and  that  in  an  old  record 
of  the  convent,  they  arc  said  to  have  been  interred 
between  the  very  wall  and  the  altar  where  they 
were  taken  up.  They  have  already  too,  as  the 
monks  told  us,  began  to  justify  themselves  by 
miracles.  At  the  comer  of  one  of  the  cloisters  of 
this  convent  are  buried  the  Duke  of  SuflTolk,  and 
the  Duke  of  Lorraini  who  were  both  killed  in  the 
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famous  battle  of  Pavia.  Their  monumoit  was  enc* 
ted  to  them  b^  one  Charlea  Parker,  an  eccleuaatic} 
as  I  learned  from  the  inscription,  which  1  cannot 
omit  transcribing,  since  I  have  itot  seen  it  printed* 
Capia  a  MUif  Cxtatta  FntncUct  I.  Cajbrmi  Sege  In  b^t*  ' 
J'apietui  .inn*  1S8S.  39.  Feb,  mtrr  oIim  pnerrtt,  tnj  tx  nit 
in  prttio  scctri  iimt,  KCNftwrinit  dkw  Ulutniitiwi  prmdptt, 
Franciicm  Dux  Lelbirinfitr,  el  Richardut  de  In  Ptttt  An- 
gbu  liux  Suffitleiie  a  Rege  Tj/ramt  Hen.  VIII.  pulna  regn», 
Qusrum  carfnra  k»c  m  cmaebia  el  ambitu  paramm  ST.  tine 
htnare  lumulaia  lum.  Tandem  Carvhit  Farkrr  d  Mtrluf, 
JHcAanU  pr*xiima  fimyfljitiniriii,  Begna  .AagU*  a  Btgini 
XlUabethd  »b  Catholicvn  Jid»m  efcetiu,  Uti^eeiuia  tame» 
Pliiltppi  Regit  Cath.  BUpaniantm  Mtnarchte  ImUtitnmiin 
Statu  Mtdialantnti  tutiralalut,  h»e  gtaitenmfve  mmtmnent- 
lai,  pr»  rerum  luartim  Itmdlate,  eharinima  pnpiuqua  et  iUut* 
tritttmii  prituipibiu  pttuit  J.  Sept.  liM.  el  ptti  tutim  exitium 
S3,  mnjora  el  imarificentiara  ctmmetuIaMM  Lolharingidt,  Vi- 
ator, precart   Quielem, 

This  pretended  Duke  of  Suffolk  was  Sir  lUcbard 
de  la  Poole,  brother  to  the  Carl  of  Sufiblkt  who  was 
put  to  death  by  Henry  the  Eighth.  In  his  ban- 
iabment  he  took  upon  him  the  title  of  Duke  of 
Suffolk,  ^rhich  bad  been  sunk  in  the  Cuoily  ever 
since  the  attainder  of  the  great  Duke  of  Suffolk 
under  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth.  He  fought' 
very  bra?ely  in  the  battle  of  Pavia,  and  was  mag- 
nificently interred  by  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  who, 
though  an  enemy,  assisted  at  his  funeral  in  mourn- 
ing. 

Parker  himself  is  buried  in  the  same  place  with 
the  following  inscription. 

D.   O.   M. 

Caroto  Parchert  d  Mgrleg  JngU  ex  iSutlritnmS  elarittimi 
itirpe.  Qui  Epiinpui  Oei,  tbjtdem  CathmUtaia  aclut  tn  ExiH- 
UM  Jn  ixxi.  pertgriHOtut  oi  Imkelitt.  PhiL  Rege  Bitptot.  ht- 
netuitimii  pieiatit  et  fsni MMic  prmmiit  tmatiu  mtnitur  miK 
»part»  Tirgintt,  M.D.C.zi.  Mm.  SsptemMf 
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In  Phria  it  a  univenity  of  seren  eolltfges,  one  of 
them  called  the  college  of  Borromeey  ytrj  largCy. 
and  neatly  huilt.  There' is  likwiae  a  statue  in  hrass 
of  Marcus  Antoninus  on  horaehack,  which  the 
people  of  the  place  call  Charles  the  Fifths  and 
some  learned  men  Constantitie  die  Great. 

Pavia  is  the  Ticinum  of  the  ancients,  which  took 
its  name  from  the  river  Ticinus,  which  runs  by  it^ 
and  is  now  called  the  Tesin.  This  river  falls  into 
the  Po,  and  is  excessively  rapid;  The  Bishop  of 
Salisbury  says,  that  he  fan  down  with  the  stream 
thirty  miles  in  an  hour,  by  the  help  ofbut  one  rower. 
I  do  not  know  therefore  why  Siiius  Itaticus  has  re- 
presented it  as  so  very  gentle  and  still  a  rivei^  in 
the  beautiful  description  he  has  given  usrof  it. 


€mrulea9  Ticwua  aguaa  et  ttajna 

JPertpicuui  tervat,  turban  tuscUf/undo, 

Ac  nitidum  vMdi  lenti  trahiiamne  S^trem/ 

fise  crtdat  ladi,  ripu  tarn  unrtt  9pacii 

jirjuio9  inter  fvlnerum  certtminnj  cantU9 

S&mm^eram  ducit  luctnti  gurgiu  Ij/mpham,  UU  4^ 

Smooch  and  antrouUeO  the  Tieiirat  flowt. 

And  throagh  the  cryiul  atrcuD  the  ihiaing  bottom  ihovt 

Searee  eon  the  sight  dlicoTci*  if  it  moves  i 

So  wondrous  slow  atniJst  the  shady  groves, 

And  tuneful  birds  that  warble  on  its  sides. 

Within  its  gloom  j  banks  the  limpid  liquor  glides. 

A  poet  of  another  nation  would  not  have  dwelt 
so  long  upon  the  clearness  and  transparency  of 
the  stream,  but  in  Italy  one  bcldom  sees  a  river 
that  is  extremely  briijlu  and  limpid,  most  of  them 
falling  down  from  the  mountains,  that  make  their 
waters  \'cry  troubled  and  muddy,  whereas  the  Tesin 
is  only  an  outlet  of  that  vast  lake,  which  the  Itali- 
ans now  call  the  Lago  Maggiorc. 

I  saw  between  Pavia  and  Milan  the  convent  of 
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Cuthusumc,  which  is  very  apadoiu  and  faeiuUfiiL 
Their-  church  u  eatreniely  fino*  Jnd  otmouBlj  •- 
horned,  bm  of  •  Gothic  tractmt, 

I  cooU  not  stfty  long  in  MUui  without  goiag  to 
■mt  the  great  cbvvch  that  I  had  beard  m  nnch  ti, 
^t  wae  never  nMwe  dueised  ia  a^  upectauoD 
«han  at  my  first  entering  i  tor  the  boou  wbicfa  waa 
«11 1  bad  Hcn  of  the  outaide,  is  not  half  finiahedi 
«Dd  the  inude  u  ae  amutted  with  duat,  and  the 
amoke  of  lamps,  that  oeithcr  the  marfak,  nor  the 
flilvert  nor  braea-worli  ahoir  thciaaelTea  to  an  ad- 
vantage. Thia  vast  Gothic  pile  of  building  is  all 
of  marble*  except  the  roof)  which  would  have  been 
of  the  same  matter  with  the  rcstt  had  not  Its 
veight  rendered  it  improper  for  that  pan  of  the 
building.  But  for  the  reason  I  have  juat  now  men- 
tioned,  the  outaide  of  the  church  looks  much  whiter 
and  fresher  than  the  ioBide ;  for  where  tbe  m&rble 
ia  ao  <Atn  washed  with  rains,  it  preaervea  itself 
more  beautiful  and  unsullied  than  in  thoae  parts 
Aat  are  not  at  all  exposed  to  the  weather.  That 
dde  of  the  church,  indeed,  which  faces  the  tra- 
montane  wind,  is  much  more  unagbtly  thui  the 
rest,  by  reason  of  Uie  dust  and  smoke  that  are 
driven  against  it.  This  profusion  of  marble, 
though  astonishing  to  atrangera,  ia  Dot  very  woq- 
derful  in  a  country  that  baa  so  many  veins  of  it 
within  its  bowds.  But  though  the  stonea  are 
cheap,  the  worlung  of  them  is  very  expensive. 
It  is  generally  sud  there  are  eleven  thoussnd  ata- 
tuea  about  the  church,  but  they  reckon  into  the 
account  every  particular  figure  in  the  history-piecea, 
and  several  little  images  wluch  make  up  the  equip- 
1^  of  those  that  are  larger-  There  are,  iodeedi 
a  great  multitude  of  such  as  are  bigger  than  ttw 
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lii« :  I  reckoned  Above  two  hundred  and  fifty  on 
the  outside  of  the  church,  though  I  only  ttid  three 
tides  of  it;  and  these  are  not  half  so  thick  set  as 
they  intend  tfacm.  The  statues  are  all  of  msr- 
.blO)  and  genenlly  well  cut:  but  the  most  valuidile 
one  they  have  is  a  St.  Barthotomcwt  new  fleadi  with 
bis  skin  hanging  orcr  hit  shoulders :  it  is  esteemed 
worth  its  weight  in  gold :  tbcy  hare  inscribed  this 
verse  on  the  pedestal,  to  tbow  the  value  they  hare 
(or  the  workman. 

JVht  n*  Fraxitelet  t&dJbrevi  Jinxil  ^frali. 

Lait  >t  the  tcalptor  doabtTollT  fon  gqea, 
"Til  Mire  Agnti,  ml  Pruttelei. 

There  is,  just  before  the  entrance  of  the  choir, 
a  little  subterraneous  chapel,  dedicated  to  St. 
Charles  Borrom^c ,  where  I  saw  his  body,  in  episco- 
pal robes,  lying  upon  the  alufr  in  a  shrine  of  rock 
crystal.  His  chapel  is  adorned  with  abundance  of 
silver-work:  he  was  but  two  and  twenty  years  old 
when  he  was  chosen  archbishop  of  Milan,  and  fbr^- 
aix  at  his  death ;  but  made  so  good  use  of  so  abort 
a  time,  by  his  works  of  charity  and  tnuni&cence,  that 
bis  country  bless  his  memory,  which  is  still  fresh 
among  them.  He  wss  canonized  about  a  hundred 
years  ago:  and,  indeed,  if  this  honour  were  due  to 
any  man,  I  think  such  public-suited  virtues  nay 
lay  a  juster  claim  to  it,  than  a  tour  retreat  from 
mankind,  a  fiery  zeal  against  heterodoxies,  a  set  of 
chimerical  visions,  or  of  wUmtical  penances,  which 
are  generally  the  quali&caUons  of  Roman  saints. 
Miracles,  indeed,  are  required  of  all  who  aspire  to 
this  dignity,  because  they  ssy,  a  hypocrite  may  imi- 
tate a  suint  in  all  other  particulars,  and  these  they  at- 
tribute, in  agreat  number,  to  htm  I  an  ■peaking  of. 


M 
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Hi*  meriti  and  the  imponunity  of  hii  countrTinait 
procured  his  canonizatioii  before  the  ordimir  time; 
for  it  ii  the  policy  ofthc  Romfto  church  not  to  nllow 
tbia  honour,  urdinariljr,  till  fiftjrynra  after  the  death 
«f  the  person  who  ia  candidate  for  it';inwMclilime 
it  majr  be  aappoaed  that  all  hia  contemporaries  wiU 
6e  worn  outj  who  could  contradict  a  pretended  mi- 
racle, or  remember  any  infirmity  of  the  saint.  One 
would  wonder  that  Roman  Catholics,  who  are  for  this 
kind  of  worship,  do  not  genenlly  address  them- 
telvea  to  the  holy  apostles,  who  hare  a  more  un- 
questicHiable  right  to  the  title  of  saints  than  those  of 
a  modem  date;  but  these  are  at  present  quite  out 
of  Csshton  in  Italy,  where  there  is  scarce  a  great 
town  which  does  not  pay  ita  devotions,  in  a  more 
particular  manner,  to  some  one  of  their  own 
making.  This  renders  it  very  suaincioUB,  that  the 
interests  of  particular  lamilies,  religioua  orders, 
cwiTcnts,  or  churches,  hare  too  great  a  sway  in 
their  cuuMiizations.  When  I  was  at  Milan  I  udr  a 
book,  newly  publiahed,  that  was  dedicated  to  the 
present  head  of  the  Borromean  family,  and  entitled 
'  A  Discourse  on  the  humility  of  Jesua  Christ,  and 
of  St  Charles  Borromfe.' 

The  great  church  of  Milan  has  two  noble  pulpita 
of  brass,  each  of  them  running  round  a  large  pillaT) 
like  a  galleiy,  and  supported  by  huge  figures  of  the 
same  metal.  The  history  of  our  Saviour,  or  rather 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  (for  it  begins  with  her  Urth 
and  ends  with  her  comnation  in  heaven,  that  of  our 
Saviour  coming  in  by  way  of  episode)  u  finely  cut 
in  marble  by  Andrew  BiHy.  ■  Thia  church  is  very 
rich  in  relics,  which  run  up  as  high  as  Daniel,  Jonas, 
and  Abraham.  Among  the  rest  they  show  a  btg- 
ment  of  our  countrymaii  Bccket)  aa,  indeed^  there 
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are  vtry  lew  trcMuries  of  relics  in  lulyi  that  have 
nota  toothoraboneofthia  aaiDt.  It  wouldhcend- 
leasto  count  np  the  richea  of  ailver^  geldi  and  pre- 
cioua  atonea)  that  are  amaaaed  together  in  this  and 
aeveral  other  churchea  of  Milan.  1  waa  told,  thai  ia 
Milan  there  are  aiKty  conyenta  ot  women,  eight|F  af 
men,  and  two  imndred  churchea.  At  the  Cekiti- 
nea  is  a  picture  in  freaco  of  the  memage  of  Cansi 
very  much  eateemed ;  bnt  the  painter,  whether  do* 
signedly  or  not,  haa  put  six  fingen  to  At  Jumd  «f 
ene  of  the  figurea^  Uiey  show  the  gafteaof  a  chnich 
that  St.  Ambrose  ahut  against  the  Emperor  Theado- 
sios,  as  thinking  him  unfit  to  assist  at  diiane  aervica, 
t'dl  he  had  doneaome  extraondinary  penance  Jsr  his 
barbarous  maasacring  the  inhabhanta  of  Thessslo" 
nica.  That  emperor  was  howerer  so  tut  from  heisg 
displeased  with  the  behaviour  of  the  saint,  thsi  st 
hb  death  he  committed  to  him  the  educatian  of  his 
children.  Several  hare  piched  splintera  of  wood 
out  of  tlie  gates  for  relica.  There Ja  a  little  ehapal, 
lately  re-edified,  where  the  same  saint  baptised  9t 
Austin.  An  inscription  upon  the  wall  of  it  saysi 
that  it  was  in  this  chapel,  and  on  this  occaaion,  that 
he  first  sung  his  Te  />etfm,  and  that  Ua  great -con- 
vert answered  him  verse  by  verse.  In  one  of  the 
churches  I  saw  a  pulpit  and  coDfeadonid,  very  finely 
inlaid  with  ia/iit-iazuU^  and  several  kinda  of  marble, 
by  a  father  of  the  convent  It  is  very  ludcy  lor  s 
religious,  who  haa  so  much  time  on  hia  hand8,to  be 
able  to  amuse  himself  with  works  of  thia  naenre; 
and  one  often  finds  particular  membera  of  conventi, 
who  have  excellent  mechanical  geiunses,  and  divert 
themselves,  at  leisure  hoursi  with  painting,  aculp- 
ture,  erchitecture,  gardening,  and  sevecal  kinds  of 
handicrafta.    Since  I  have  mentioned  eenfeaaionalSf 
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I  afaall  set  down  here  some  inscriptions  that  I  have 
seen  over  them  in  Roman  Catholic  countries,  which 
are  all  texts  of  scripture,  and  regard  either  the  pe- 
nitent or  the  father.    Mi^  Oatende  Tt  ad  Sacerdo' 
iem'  Ml  JVg  taceat  fiufiiUa  oculi  tui^-Ido  ad  fiatrem 
meum  et  dicam^  Pater  fieccavi^^Soluta  erunt  in  Cr- 
HB-^Rediy  jtnima  meoj  in  Requiem  tuam'^'Fadef  et 
ne  deincefia  fiecca^^Qui  voa  audita  me  audit'^^Venite 
md  me  omneay  guifatigati  eatia  et  onerati'^Corrifiiet 
^^juatua  in  miaericordid-'^Vide  ai  via  iniquitatia  in 
mt  eat  J  et  deduc  me  in  vid  ittcmd'-^Ut  audiret  ge» 
mitua  comfieditorum.    I  saw  the  Ambrosian  library^ 
where,  to  show  the  Italian  genius,  they  have  spent 
more  money  on  pictures  •ILhan  on  books.  Among  the 
heads  of  several  learned  men,  I  met  with  no  Eng- 
Uthman,  except  bishop  Fisher,  whom  Henry  the 
Eighth  put  to  death  for  not  owning  his  supremacy. 
Books  are,  indeed,  the  least  part  of  the  furniture 
that  one  ordinarily  goes  to  see  in  an  Italian  library, 
which  they  generally  set  off  with  pictures,  statues, 
and  other  ornaments,  where  they  can  afford  them, 
after  the  example  of  the  old  Greeks  and  Romans. 


'Plena  omnia  gyp99 


Chrywippi  inveniaa.-  nam perfectiatimut horum 
Si  qui  Arittotelem  aimilem  vel  Pittacan  emtp 
Eejubet  archett/poa  plutaum  aervart  Cleanthas. 

Jut.  Sat  8. 

ChrysippuB*  statue  deoki  thy  library. 

Who  makes  his  study  fioett^  is  most  read ; 

The  dolt,  that  with  an  Aristotle's  head 

CaiVd  to  the  life,  has  onee  adom*d  Itis  shelf. 

Strait  sets  op  for  a  Stagyrite  himself.  Tatb. 

In  an  apartment  behind  the  libraty  are  several 
rarities  often  described  by  travellers,  as  Brugeal's 
elements,  a  head  of  Titian  by  his  own  hand,  a  mana- 
scrlpt  in  Latin  of  Josephus,  which  the  bishop  of 
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Salisbury  says  was  written  about  the  a^  of  Thcc 
closius,  and  another  of  Leonardus  Vincius,  which 
King  James  the  First  could  not  procure,  though  he 
proffered  for  it  three  thousand  Spanish  pistoles. 
It  consists  of  designings  in  mechanism  and  engi- 
neering: I  was  shown  in  it  a  sketch  of  bombs  and 
mortars,  as  they  are  now  used.     Canon  Settida's 
cabinet  is  always  shown  to  a  stranger  among  the  ca- 
riosities of  Milan,  which  I  shall  not  be  particulir 
upon,  the  printed  account  of   it  being  common 
enough.    Among  its  natural  curiosities  I  took  par^ 
ticular  notice  of  apiece  of  crystal,  that  enclosed  a 
couple  of  drops,  which  looked  like  water  when  they 
were  shaken,  though,  perhaps,  they  are  nothing  but 
bubbles  of  air.     It  is  such  a  rarity  as  this  that  I  saw 
at  Vendome  in  France,  which  they  there  pretend  is 
a  tear  that  our  Saviour  shed  over  Lazarus,  and  was 
gathered  up  by  an  angel,  who  put  it  in  a  little  crystal 
vial,  and  made  a  present  of  it  to  Mary  Magdalene. 
The  famous   Pcre  Mabillon  is  now  engaged  in  the 
vindication  of  this  tear,  which  a  learned  ecclesiastic, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vendome,  would  have  sup- 
pressed, as  a  false  and  ridiculous  rclicy  in  a  book 
that  he  has  dedicated  to  his  diocesan,  the  bishop  of 
Ulois.    It  is  in  the  possession  of  a  Benedictine  con- 
vent, which  raises  acoiuiiderublc  revenue  out  of  the 
devotion  that  is  paid  to  it,  and  has  now  retained  the 
most  learned  father  of  their  order  to  write  in  its  de- 
fence. 

It  was  such  a  curiosi'.y  as  this  I  have  mentioned, 
that  CUiudian  has  celebrated  ih  about  half  a  score 
epigrams. 

iiolibut  indomitum  iflacu*s  ^lipina  iJ^orer, 

Sumrlftif,  nitniojtiin  prtcioaa  ^elu, 
CSTec  patuit  toto  mcutfri  cot-pore  ^emntntti, 

Seti  medio  maus»t  ttvoAitnv  «"» '  .•.  [atr  r  .- 
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lucttw  AwiDT;  tiquiiAcrtieuiUmiracaiataxi, 
Et  rtutrvatu  pbumtraha*  agmt. 
Itcep  in  ihe  niawj  AIp>  ■  lamp  of  ice 
Bj  froMi  «u  lurden'd  to  i  laiffalj'  piio*  i 
I'riKirtathe  iud,  it  do*  •ceurel;  li«% 
Kni  ihe  irirn  dogitar*! bMtett  nfadcfiet; 
Vet  Hill  anripen'd  in  the  den;  minei. 
Within  ihebtll  k  trembling  water  ihinai, 
Tbit  (hroath  the  erjnlal  dut«  iU  ipiiriatu  njt. 
And  the  proud  atone'l  oli|iul  betnlfi  t 
But  conimoci  drop*,  «hen  thu  with  crTittl  nuxt. 
Are  valu'd  more  than  if  inmbielfitt. 

As  I  iralked  through  one  of  the  streets  of  MilEii), 
1  was  surprised  to  read  the  following  inscription, 
concerning  a  barber  that  had  consjdred  with  the 
comtnisaary  of  health,  and  others,  to  poiaon  his  fel- 
toW'citizens.  There  iaavoid  space  wherehishooia 
stood,  and  in  the  midu  of  it  a  pillar,  superscribed, 
Cnhiine  Infante.  The  Story  is  told  in  handsome 
I^iiii,  which  I  shall  set  down,  as  baring  never  see tt 
'\l  transcribed. 

Hie,  vbih^c  Jff  a  patent  e$t, 
Siirgvbatvlim  Tontlrina 
Jt'  JatabtMirrmi 
<i:ii  faeU  cum  Gutitlmo  Platea pabL-HaaU.  CtminUtarit 
Et  eumalUM  Cmtpiralitiu, 
Viim  petti*  atrtx  ttevirel, 
Jjeth^aii  tmgaeMh  hut  el  iliac  atferait 
Pimtt  ad  ihram  mrrlem  cmnpuUl. 
llatigilUT  amttt, koetet patritc jHiliet\tti, 

Exceitain  PlaUMlrm 
(Jandenti  priiu  vtUicatti  forcipe 
El  dexterd  ntulctalai  mom) 
Xtt4in/Hn^ 
Htttqtitinlextotpattharat  texjugiiiari, 

Camitiri  deiiiJe, 
Ac,  ne  qmd  lam  Sceleiunutt^ndnum  religidiil, 
FubUcattt  boitit 
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StnaiwjuMmi : 
Cvjw  rti  memoria  mtema  vi  dt, 
Bancthmum,  SctlerU  offidnamj 

Solo  itquari, 
Ac  nxmquam  in  poiterum  refid^ 
£t  erigi  Columnam^ 
Qua  vccatur  Infamut 
Idem  ordo  maiukndt, 
Procul  Uncfroctd  ergo 

Bom  Civett 
JV^  Vo9  InfeUx  If^ome  eolum 

Cemnuieidet/ 
M.  D.  C.  zn.  XaL  Jiugueti. 
j^r^teidePuk.  Sanitatia  M,  Aniomo  Muuio  Sewuvrt  It.  Jut- 
fitiie  Cap,  Jo.  Baptietd  Vicecomii, 

The  citadel  of  Mikn  ia  thought  a  strong  fort  in 
Italy 9  and  has  held  OQt  formerly  after  the  conquest 
ofUie  rest  of  the  duchy.  The  governor  of  it  ism- 
dependent  on  the  governor  of  Milan ;  as  the  Per- 
Mans  used  to  make  the  rulers  of  provinces  and  for- 
tresses of  difiRsrent  conditions  and  interests,  to  pre- 
vent conspiracies. 

At  two  miles  distance  from  Milan  there  stands  a 
huildingt  that  would  have  been  a  master-piece  in  its 
kind,  had  the  architect  designed  it  for  an  artificial 
echo.  We  discharged  a  pistoli  and  bad  the  sound 
returned  upon  us  above  fifty-six  times  though 
the  air  was  very  foggy.  The  first  repetitions  fol- 
low one  another  very  thicks  but  are  heard  more  dis- 
tinctly in  proportion  as  they  decay :  there  are  two 
parallel  walls  which  beat  the  sound  back  on  each 
other,  till  the  undulation  is  quite  worn  out,  like  the 
several  reverberations  of  the  same  image  from  two 
opposite  looking-glasses.  Father  Kircher  has  ta- 
ken notice  of  this  particular  echo,  as  Father  Bartho- 
lin has  done  since  in  his  ingenious  discourse  on 
sounds.    The  state  of  Milan  is  like  a  vast  garden, 
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surrounded  by  k  noble  moundwork  of  rocks  and 
mouDUini.  Indeed,  if  »  mnn  considers  the  face 
of  Italy  in  generali  one  would  think  that  nature 
had  laid  it  out  into  such  a  variety  of  states  and  go* 
Ternments  as  one  finds  in  it.  For  as  the  Alps  at 
one  end)  and  the  long  range  of  Apennines,  that 
passes  through  the  body  of  it,  branch  out  on  all 
sides  into  several  different  divisions ;  they  serve 
as  so  many  natural  boundaries  and  fortifications  to 
the  little  territoriea  that  lie  among  them.  Accor- 
dingly vre  find  the  whole  country  cut  into  a  multi- 
tude of  particular  kingdoms  and  commonwealths  in 
the  oldest  accounts  we  have  of  it ;  till  the  power  of 
the  Romans,  like  a  tonent  that  overflows  iu  banks, 
bore  down  all  befbreitt  and  spread  itaelf  into  the 
remotest  comers^  the  naUon.  Butai  this  ezor* 
bittnt  power  became  unable  to  support  itself,  we 
find  the  govemment  of  Italy  again  broken  into  sach 
a  variety  of  subdivisions,  as  naturally  stiits  with  its 


In  the  court  of  Milan,  aa  in  several  others  in  Ita- 
if,  (here  are  many  who  fall  in  with  the  dress  and 
carriage  of  the  French.  One  may,  however,  ob- 
serve a  kind  of  awkwardness  in  the  luliana,  which 
easily  discovers  the  airs  they  give  themselves  not 
to  be  natural.  It  is  indeed  very  strange  there 
should  be  such  a  diversity  of  manners,  where  there 
is  so  small  a  diflerence  in  the  air  and  climate.  The 
French  are  always  open,  familiar  and  talkative :  the 
Italians,  on  the  contrary,  are  stiff,  ceremonious  and 
reserved.  In  France  every  one  aims  at  a  gayety  and 
sprightliness  of  behaviour,  and  thinks  it  an  accom- 
plishment to  be  brisk  and  lively:  the  Italians,  not- 
withstanding their  natural  fieriness  of  temper,  af- 
fect always  to  appear  sober  and  sedate ;  insotnucb, 
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tl]M  one  lometimea  meett  young  men  walking  thv 
streets  with  spectacles  on  their  doscsi  that  they 
may  be  thought  to  have  impaired  their  sight  hv 
much  study,  and  seem  more  gnve  and  judicious 
than  their  neighbours.  This  difference  or  mcmncri 
proceeds  chiefly  from  difference  of  education:  ui 
France  it  is  usual  to  bring  their  children  into  com- 
pany, and  to  cherish  in  them,  fruni  their  infancy, 
a  kind  of  forwardness  and  assurance  I  besides  thati 
the  Trench  apply  themselves  more  universally  to 
their  rxerciseschan  any  other  nation  in  the  world. 
MO  tliat  one  seldom  sees  a  young  gentlicmsn  in 
rVancc  that  docs  not  fence,  daneetandridcinsoiac 
-ulerablo  perfection.  These  agitMions  of  the  body 
Uo  'Oot  only  give  them  a  free  and  easy  carriage,  but 
have  akicdof  mechanical  operatifin  on  the  mind, 
■>y  keeping  the  animal  spirits  always  awake  and  to 
motion.  But  nliat  contributes  roost  to  this  light 
;iiry  humour  of  the  l-'rcnch,  is  the  free  convcrsatioD 
'!i:it  is  allowed  them  with  their  womeOf  which 
does  not  only  communicate  to  tliem  a  certain  viva- 
uty  of  temper,  but  makes  them  endeavour  after 
.>iich  a  behaviour  as  is  most  taking  with  the  sex. 

The  Italians,  on  the  contrary,  who  are  excluded 
li'uni  making  their  court  this  way,  are  for  recom- 
mending Uiemsetvcs  to  those  they  converse  wiiU 
Uy  their  gravity  and  wisdom.  In  Spain,  tbercEbre, 
where  there  are  fewer  liberties  of  this  nature  al- 
ioncd,  there  is  still  something  more  serious  and 
composed  in  the  manner  of  the  inhabitants.  Dutas 
mirth  is  more  apt  to  make  proselytes  than  melan- 
choly, it  is  observed  that  the  Italuns  have  many  of 
them,  for  these  Ute  years,  given  very  far  into  the 
modes  and  Ireedoms  of  the  French;  which  prevail 
more  or  less  in  the  court*  of  luJjr,  as  they  Ub  at  a 
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ntikller  or  greater  distance  from  France.  It  may  be 
hero  worth  while  to  consiilcr  how  it  comei  to  pass, 
that  the  common  people  of  Italy  have  in  general  so 
verffrre&t  an  aversion  to  the  French,  which  every 
traveller  caiinot  but  be  sensible  of,  that  hns  passed 
through  the  couniry.  The  most  obvious  reason  is, 
certainly,  the  grent  cl)f!brcncc  that  there  is  in  the 
humours  and  n)unners  of  the  two  mitions,  which  al- 
ways works  itiorc  ii)  the  meaner  son»  who  are  not 
able  to  \-anoiiifih  the  prejudices  of  education,  than 
with  the  nobility,  llcsidcs,  that  the  French  ku< 
moiir,  in  regard  oFthc  liberties  diey  take  in  female 
conversation)!,  and  their  great  ambition  to  excelinall 
companies,  is  in  a  more  particular  manner  very 
shocking  to  the  Italians,  who  are  naturally  jealous, 
■nd  value  themselves  upon  their  great  wisdom.  At 
the  same  lime  the  common  people  of  Italy,  who  run 
more  into  news  and  politics  than  those  of  other 
countries,  have  all  of  them  aonietliing  to  exaspe- 
rate them  Bgain?!  the  king  of  France.  The  Savoy- 
ards, notwithstanding  the  present  inclinations  of 
their  court,  cannot  forbear  resenting  the  infinite 
mischiefs  he  did  them  in  the  last  war.  The  Milan- 
CEC  r.^'I  Nnr\iiolitanB  remember  the  many  insults  he 
has  offered  to  tht  lionse  of  Austria,  and  particular- 
ly to  their  deceussd  king,  for  whom  ihcy  atitl  retain 
a  natural  kind  of  honour  and  aiTcction.  The  Geno- 
ese cannot  foi^r.t  his  treatment  of  their  doge,  and 
his  bombarding  their  city.  The  Venetians  will  tell 
jOH  of  his  leygup?  with  the  Turks  ;  and  the  Romans 
ofhii  ;!ircristo  I*opc  Innocent  the  Eleventh,  whose  f 
nicmr'vy  they  r.f'orc.  It  is  true,  that  interest  o 
state ;indcha[ii;e  ufi-ircunisianccsniay  have  sweet, 
fined  these  reflections  to  the  politer  sort,  but  im- 
pressions ai-c  not  BO  easily  worn  out  ortha  mindsof 
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the  vulgar.  That,  howevery  wiith  I  tike  to  be  the 
priDcipal  rootive  among  most  of  t!he  Italians^  for 
their  favouring  the  Germans  above  the  French^ 
18  this,  that  they  are  enlirelv  persuaded  it  ia  for  the 
interest  of  Italy  to  have  Milan  and  Na^es  rather 
in  the  hands  of  the  first  than  of  the  other.  One 
may  generally  observe^  that  the  body  of  a  people 
hasjuster  views  for  the  public  good,  and  pursues 
them  with  greater  uprightness  than  the  nobility 
und  gentry,  who  have  so  many  jH-ivatis  expectations 
and  particular  interests  whkh  hang  like  a  fidaebiaa 
iTpon  their  judgments^  and  maf  possibly  dispeae 
them  to  saerlftoe  the  good  of  tkeir  eountry  to  the 
advancement  of  their  own  Ibrtu&ea  $  wbc»«as  the 
gross  of  the  people  can  have  no  otiier  protpeet  ia 
changea  and  revolutions,  than  of  pubUc  hleaaioigs, 
that  are  to  diffuse  themaelvea  througli  the  whole 
atate  in  general. 

To  return  to  Milan:  I  shall  here  set  down  the 
description  Aoaonios  lias  given  of  it^  among  the 
rest  oif  his  great  cities* 

JEt  Mediolani  mira  omnia,  copia  return  : 
Inntttner^t  cuhaque  domut,/acunda  xdrorum 
Jriffemat  ei  ntoret  Uti.    Turn  dupUoe  mtiro 
AmpUJi€a$a  hci  9pecie$t  ptfiuU^ue  voltipiOM 
dreuip  et  mc/iut  tiM^f  euneaia  theoin .' 
Templa,  Palatirutque  arcet,  opulemque  J^oneic^ 
Et  regio  Berculei  celebrit  ab  honort  lavaci-i, 
Cunctague  tnarmoreia  omata  periatyta  ri^9^ 
^fimia  q%ut  magtii9  •perum  vekti  ggmmiafirma 
ExceUunti  ntejunetaprtmii  vkmia  Ji^mtr, 

MBan  with  plenty  and  w!th  weslth  o*erflow». 

And  num'rout  ttreett  and  cleanly  d  veltin^  ahows ; 

The  people,  bleuM  with  nature's  happj  foree. 

Are  eloquent  and  cheerful  in  disoonrse  ; 

A  Circus  and  a  theatre  iuTites 

Th'  annilj  mob  to  raees  and  to  fights. 
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Uoneta  MNiKDtvled  buitdingi  iraee. 
And  the  «hol«  lowD  redoablcd  villi  cmbrmMi 
Merc  ipitioot  bilhi  >di1  pilicci  ira  ten. 
And  inlcrminglcd  templu  nM  betvcen  i 
Hers  Eireling  ealonn»dn  th«  tronnd  aBeloM> 
Aod  hen  the  nmble  lUtDct  brcatk*  in  rmri  9 
ProTuKl;  graced  the  bkpp7  town  app«*rt. 
Nor  RoD<  itMtf  bcr  bttnlcou  Deigbboor  fctn. 

BRESCIA,  VERONA,  PADUA. 

From  Milan  we  travelled  throogb  a  very  plea- 
UDt  comitiy  to  Brescia,  md  by  the  way  croiied  the 
river  Adda,  that  lidU  into  tbeL^odi  Como,  which 
Virgil  calls  the  lake  Lariua,  and  running  out  at  the 
other  end  loses  itself  at  last  in  the  Po,  which  is  the 
great  receptacle  of  all  the  rirers  of  this  country. 
The  town  and  province  of  Brescia  have  freer  access 
to  the  senate  of  Venice,  and  a  quicker  redress  of 
injuries,  than  any  other  part  of  their  dominions. 
They  have  always  amild  and  prudent  giovemor,  and 
live  much  more  happily  than  tbeir  fellow-subjects : 
for  as  they  were  once  a  part  of  the  Milanese,  and 
are  now  on  their  frontiers,  the  Venetians  dare  not 
exasperate  them,  by  the  loads  they  lay  on  other  pro> 
vinccB,  for  fear  of  a  revolt;  and  are  forced  to  treat 
them  with  much  more  indulgence  than  the  Span- 
iards do  their  neighbours,  that  they  mi^  have  no 
tempution  to  it.  Brescia  is  famous  for  hs  iron- 
works.  A  small  day's  journey  more  brought  ns  to 
Verona.  We  saw  the  lake  Benacus  in  our  way, 
wbich  the  Italians  now  call  Lago  di  Garda:  it  was 
80  rough  with  tempests  when  we  passed  by  it,  that 
it  brought  into  my  mind  Vila's  noble  description 
of  it. 

Jdde  lactu  tatuat,  te  Lari  iMucime,  ugite 
Fbiettbut  ttjttwdt^  a— argent,  Bmatt,  martu. 
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Here  rex'il  hj  winter  eletine  AepuwunMMif 
ConAift'd  leilh  moMug.  emde  amI  <reUing  wMres ; 
Rough  and  (ttiBOliuoiwUke  a  sea  it  lies, 
3o  loud  the  tei»pett  rean*  «o  hi^  the  billovt  rise. 

This  lake  perfectly  resembles  a  s^a,  when  it  is 
worked  up  by  storms.  It  is  tliirty-Eve  nijll^s  in 
length,  and  twely«  in  bi:e«dili.  At  ihe  lower  end  of 
it  we  crossed  the  Minclo. 


'TartUt  indent  ubijlexibu$  errat 


MnciuBp  et  tenerd  pnetexit  aruruUne  ripas. 

Viae.  Georg.  Hi.  t.  I+. 

Where  the  slow  Mincius  through  the  Tallej  strajs  ; 

Where  ooolmg  itreams  \nrlte  the  iloeks  to  drinky 

And  Mede  deteid  the  wtiidlfig  walera bvWt.    HaroBir. 

The  river  Adige  runs  through  Verona ;  so  mucli 
is  the  situation  of  the  town  changed  from  what  it 
was  in  Silius  Italicus's  time. 

I    I  Verona  Athesi  circumflua.  Lih.  8. 

Yeron;^  jby  the  oirplingA^lige  hound.  ^ 

This  18  die  onlf  ^reat  river  in  C^ewilwirdy  that 
•does  not  lall  into  the  Be;  which*  it  imiattieve  done, 
had  it  ran  but  a  little  farmer  before  Ite  entemf^  the 
Adriatic.  The  rivers  are  all  of  them  mentioned  by 
Dlaudian. 


'Venetosque  erectior  amnes 


Jlfa^rnA  voce  ciet.    Frondentibtu  humida  ripu 
Cotta  levant,  ptdeker  T^nm,  0t  Addua*  vieu 
C^ntku9,  et  vtli^xAthem,  tardut^ue  meatu 
»Hiticiu9,  ingue  uovem  coruur^et^t  ara  TVfnot^iit. 

Sexto  Qou^  Hon. 

Venetia'f  rirera^  MiH^nio^MaU  airomd* 
Hear  the  load  call^aud  anaver  to  the  fofiad  ? 
Her  dropping  looks  the  silrer  Teisin  reart. 
The  blue  transparent  Adda  next  appears. 
The  rspid  Adige  iheii  eveetaj^lieiid. 
And  MiAQiar>wgal«?wljinNnLiiiiib«lU 
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His  Larius  is  doubtless  an  imitation  of  Vii^it'!) 
Benacus. 

■     !■  Ombratd  vtnii  gua  Utttu  aliot 
Lariiu,  tl  duUi  rntalitur  JVtrtaJhulu.        De  Bd.  Gcf. 
The  Luiiu  here,  vilb  gcairn  of  olif  ci  ennrii'd. 
Ad  uceiB  of  frcA  v>tcr  tpreada  iniund- 

I  saw  at  Verona  the  famous  amphitbeatre,  that, 
with  a  few  modem  reparations,  has  al!  the  seats  en- 
tire. There  is  something  very  noble  in  it)  though 
the  high  wall  and  corridors  that  went  round  it  are 
almost  entireljr  ruined)  and  the  area  is  quite  filled 
up  to  the  lower  seat,  which  was  formerly  deep 
enough  to  let  the  spectators  see  in  safety  the  com- 
bats of  the  wild  beasts  and  gladiators.  Since  I  hare 
Claudian  before  me,  I  cannot  forbear  setting  down 
the  beautiful  description  he  has  made  of  a  wild  beast 
newly  brought  from  the  woods,  and  making  its  flnti 
appearance  in  a  full  amphitheatre. 

Ulfera  quM  nuper  manta  amitit  UBiM, 
.iUaruBigue  exuj  netnorun,  ilamnatur  arenx 

I/orlatur,  nirytgve  genu  venahila  Itndil  ; 

IBa  pavet  itrvpttui,  eiBUttque  arttia  iMtatri 

Dmpicit,  tt  uuUi  niratur  iMIa  milgi.        Ib.  Bnf.  lib.  i. 

So  ruihei  un  hii  foe  the  griilj  beir, 
That.baniah'd  from  Ibe  billi  ud  boihy  bnkei, 
Hii  o[d  hertdiUrf  bmnti  fbmkei. 
CoDdemD'd  Ihe  enwl  rabbte  lo  delight, 
tl]i  tagrj  keeper pwdt  him  to  ibc  BghL 
Beat  an  Iti)  knet,  the  urtee  glam  traotul ; 
Sor'd  with  the  might]'  omd'i  prominnooi  MXiad  ; 
Tbea,  renring  oo  hi*  hiader  fMm,  nlirM, 
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There  are  some  other  antiquities  in  Verona*  of 
which  the  principal  is  the  niin  of  a  triumphal  arch, 
erected  to  Flamioiua,  where  one  seas  old  Doric 
pillars  without  aaj  pedestal  or  basis,  as  Vitruviui 
has  described  them.  I  have  not  yet  seen  any  gar- 
dens in  Italy  worth  taking  notice  of.  The  Italians 
f»II  as  far  short  of  the  French  in  this  particular,  ai 
they  excel  them  in  their  palaces.  It  must  how 
ever  be  said,  to  the  honour  ot  the  Italians,  that  the 
French  took  from  them  the  first  plans  of  their  gar> 
dens,  as  well  as  of  their  water-works ;  so  that  their 
surpassing  of  them  at  present  is  to  be  attributed 
rather  to  the  greatness  of  their  riches  than  the 
excellence  of  their  taste.  I  saw  the  terrace-gar- 
deo  of  Verona,  that  travcllera  generally  mention- 
Among  the  churches  of  Verona,  that  of  St.  George 
is  the  handaomest:  its  chief  ornament  ia  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  tbo  saint,  dtxic  by  Paul  Veronese ;  is 
there  are  many  other  pictures  about  the  town  by 
the  same  hand.  A  stranger  is  always  abown  the 
ramb  of  Pope  Lucius,  who  lies  buried  io  the  dome. 
I  saw  in  tlie  same  church  a  monument  erected  by  the 
public  to  one  of  their  bishops :  the  inscription  aays, 
that  there  waa  between  him  and  his  maker,  Suaima 
neceiiiludo,  tumma  timiliiudo.  The  Italian  epitaphs 
arc  often  more  extravagant  than  those  of  other  coun- 
tries, asthenation  is  more  given  to  compliment  and 
hyperbole*  From  Verona  to  Padua  we  travelled 
through  a  very  pleasant  country :  it  is  planted  thick 
with  rows  of  white  mulberry-trees,  tliat  furnish 
food  for  great  quantities  of  silk-worms  with  their 
leaves,  as  the  swine  and  poultry  conaume  the  fruit 
The  trees  themselves  serve,  at  the  aane  time,  as 
BO  many  stays  for  their  vines,  which  hang  all  along, 
Uke  garlattds,  fnnn  trae  to  troe*    B«tw«M  tbo  a«- 
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▼eral  ranges  lie  fieldsofcorn,  which,  in  thcK  warm 
countriei,  ripens  much  better  among  the  mulberrj 
sbkdes  thtn  if  it  were  exposed  to  the  open  sun. 
This  was  one  reason  why  the  inhabitants  of  this 
country,  when  I  passed  through  it,  were  extremely 
•pprehenuve  of  seeing  Lombardy  the  seat  of  war, 
which  mustltaTemademiser^le  havoc  among  their 
plantations;  for  it  is  not  here  as  in  the  corn  fields 
of  Flanders,  where  the  whole  product  of  the  place 
rises  from  year  to  year.  We  arrived  so  late  at 
Vicenza,  that  we  had  not  time  to  talie  a  full  sight  of 
the  place.  The  next  day  brought  us  to  Padua.  St. 
Anthony,  who  lired  about  five  hundred  years  ago, 
it  the  great  saint  to  whom  they  here  pay  their  de- 
votions. He  lies  buried  in  the  church  that  is  dedi- 
oated  to  him  at  present,  though  it  was  formerly 
consecrated  to  the  blessed  Virgin.  It  is  extremely 
magnificent,  and  very  richly  adorned.  Thore  are 
narrow  clefts  in  the  monument  that  stands  ever 
him,  where  good  Cutholics  rub  their  beads  and  smell 
bis  bones,  which  they  say  have  in  them  a  natural 
perfume,  though  very  lilce  apoplectic  balsam;  and 
what  would  make  one  suspect  that  they  rub  the 
marble  with  it,  it  is  observed  that  the  scent  is 
stronger  in  the  tnoming  than  at  night.  There  are 
abundance  of  inscriptions  and  pictures  hung  up  by 
his  votaries  in  several  parts  of  the  church  i  for  it  is 
the  way  of  those  that  are  in  any  single  danger  to 
implore  his  aid,  and  if  they  come  off  ssCe,  they  call 
their  deliverance  amiracle,and  perhaps  hang  up  the 
picture  or  description  of  it  in  the  church.  This 
custom  spoils  the  beauty  of  several  Roman  Catho- 
lic churches,  and  often  covers  the  walls  with  wretch- 
ed daubings,  impeninent  inscriptions,  bands,  legs* 
and  arms  of  wax,  with  « thousaqd  idle  offorings  of 
the  same  nature 
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They  tell  at  Padua  the  Ufe  of  St.  Antiior.}-,  ivliik:>: 
19  read  with  great  devotion :  tiie  most  rcmnrktUile 
part  of  it  is  hii  diacourse  to  an  assembly  of  fitili. 
As  the  audience  and  sermon  are  both  very  exiraur- 
dinary,  I  will  set  down  the  whole  passage  at  length. 

"  Non  curando  gii  l{eretici  il  auo  pavlare,  cgU 
si  come  era  alia  riva  del  mare,  dove  abocca  il  fiame 
Marecchia,  chiam&  da  parte  di  Dio  gli  jiesci,  che  ve- 
iiiescro  i  seniir  la  sua  santa  parola.  Et  ecco  che 
di  sulnto  sopra  )'  aequo  nuotando  gran  moltitudine 
tti  varii,  et  diversi  pesci,  c  del  marc,  c  del  fiumc,  si 
unirono  tntti,  aecondo  le  apecio  loro,  e  con  hell 
ordinoi  quasi  che  di  ration  capaci  stati  fossci'o,  at- 
tcnti,  e  chieti  con  gratioso  spcttacolo  «'  ncromma- 
daro  per  senllr  la  parola  dt  Dio.  VA{i  t-vduto  il  ^an'o 
cntro  al  cuor  suo  di  dolceeaa  stillaiidoii,  et  per  al- 
tretanta  inara*iglia  inarcando  le  ciglia,  della  obedi' 
cnlia  di  qneste  irragionevoli  creature  cost  comincid 
loro  i  parlare.  Sc  bene  in  tutte  le  coae  create  (can. 
cm  et  amati  pesci]  si  scuopere  la  potenza,  e  pro- 
vide nzi  in  finita  di  Dio  come  iiel  Cicio,  nel  Sole,  ncllu 
[iiina,  ncllc  Stelle,  in  questo  mondo  inferiorc,  nel 
noino,  e  nelle  altre  creature  perfette,  nondimeno 
in  Voi  particolsrmente  lampeggia  e  risplcndd  la 
lioDtit  delU  maeatj  divina;  perch«  so  bene  siettc 
chiamati  Kettilii  mezzi  tri  pietre,  e  brati,  conGnati 
iicUi  profondi  abtssi  dello  ondeggiante  ncque :  Bg;i- 
iati  scmpre  da  fluiti:  mosst  eempre  daproccUe; 
^rdi  al'  udire,  mutoli  al  parlarc,  et  horridi  al  ve- 
rlerc ;  con  tutto  ci6  in  Voi  mararigliosamente  ;i 
^corf^e  la  Divina  grandczaa ;  e  da  voi  si  cavano  li 
tnaggiori  misterii  della  bonti  di  Dio,  ne  mai  si  par- 
la  di  Yoi  nella  scrittura  sacra)  che  non  vi  liaascosto 
qualche  profondo  Sacramento ;  eredete  voi,  che  aia 
Mnza  grandisiimo  nuatcrio,  che  il  primo  dono  fat- 
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t»  dall'  omnipotrnte  Iddioall'  uomo  fosse  di  rui 
Peaci!  Credete,  Toiclic  non  sainisterioin  ques- 
ts) che  di  tutte  le  creature,  e  di  tutti  gl'  uiimali  ai 
•ioD  iatti  sacrificii,  eccetto,  cite  di  voi  Pcsci  i  Cre- 
d«tCi  che  non  vi  aia  qualclic  secreto  in  questo,  che 
Chriito  noetro  salvauire  dall'  agnelo  pasquale  in 
poi]  li  compiacque  tanto  del  cibo  di  voi  pcsci  i  Crc- 
datC)  cbe  ua  i  caso  questo,  cbe  dovendo  il  Reden- 
ttr  del  mondo,  pagar,  come  uomO)  il  cenao  £  Cc- 
nn  la  rolease  trovare  ncUa  bocca  di  un  peace? 
Tottit  tutti  aono  miatcri  i  Sacramentit  percidsicte 
pHticolarmente  obiigati  a  lodarc  il  vostro  Creatorc : 
•inati  peaci  diDio  bavete  ricevuto  1'  eaacre,  lavita, 
il  moto,  e'l  aenao ;  per  etanaa  vi  hi  dato  il  liquido 
demento  dell'  Acqua,  aecondo  che  alia  voatra  na- 
israle  iuclinatione  conviene ;  ivi  bil  tatti  ampliaaimi 
jjberghi,  atanze,  cavernci  groitet  e  secret!  Iitogi  i 
yoi  pid  che  sale  Regie,  e  regal  Palaui,  cari,  e  gra- 
tii  «  per  propria  aede  havete  1' acqua,  elcmcnto 
diaboo,  tranaparente,  e  scmpre  lucido  quaii  criatal- 
lo,  e  verro ;  a  dalle  pitl  basae,  e  profonde  vostre 
Btanate  scorgete  ci6  che  aopra  acqua  6  u  fa,  6  nuota : 
bavete  gli  occhiquau  di  Lince,  A  di  Argo,  e  da 
causa  non  errante  guidati,  eeguite  ci&  che  vi  giova, 
et  aggrada ;  et  fuggite  ci6  che  vi  nuoce,  havete 
natural  desio  di  conaervarvi  aecondo  le  apccic  vos- 
tre, tase,  oprato  e  caminate  ove  natura  vi  detu 
seiiza  contrascro  alcuno;  ai  algor  d'  invernoi  ni 
cator  di  state  vi  offende,  &  nuoce ;  aiasi  per  aerenOt 
6  turbato  il  cicio,  che  ailt  voatri  humidi  albei^hi 
ni  frutto,  ai  danno  apporta;  aiaai  pure  abbonderole 
de  auoi  tesoi'i,  it  acaraa  de  auoi  frutti  la  terra,  che  a 
voi  nulla  giova;  piova,  tuoni,  saetti,  lampaggi,  e 
tubiasi  il  mondOf  che  £  vio  ci6  poco  importa; 
yerdeggi   prinavent,    aoaldi  )a   atMe,   fmttifichi 
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rADtannfseauiderigliinvernoiqiieBtononvirilen 
pnnto  :  ne  mppassar  dtl*  hort  ni  cMrer  de  gior- 
nl,  ni  Tolar  de  tneai,  ni  fuggir  d'  anni,  n^  mutar  de 
tempi,  nj  cangiu-  d«  atagioni  t!  dan  pcnsiero  alcu- 
no,  ma  Ktnpre  sicnra,  et  tranquitta  vita  lietamente 
Tivere  t  O  quanto,  o  quatito  g;rande  la  Maesti  di 
Dio  in  Toi  si  acuopre,  O  quanto  tnirabile  la  poten- 
xa  sua;  O  quanto  stupendai  e  maravigliosa  sua 
proTidenxa ;  poi  chr  bit  tune  le  creature  dell*  uni- 
▼erao  voi  solonon  aentiati  il  diluvio  univeraale  dell' 
acque ;  zii  prorasti  i  danni)  che  egli  fitce  al  monde ; 
e  tutto  queato  ch'  io  ho  detio  dovrebbe  muovervi  i 
lodar  DiO(  i  ringratiare  aua  divina  nweati  di  tanti 
fl  coii  aingoiari  beneficiit  che  vi  ha  fotti  di  tante 
gratie,  che  vi  ha  conrerite,  di  tantl  favorii  di  che  vi 
Ita  fatti  degna ;  per  tanto,  ae  non  potcte  snodar  la 
lingua  i  Hngratbr  il  voatro  Bene&ttore,  e  non  u- 
pete  con  parole  eaprimer  le  aue  lodi,  fateic  segno 
di  riverenza  almeno ;  chinatevi  al  suo  iMnne ;  inoi- 
trate  nel  modo  che  potete,  sembiante  di  gratitndlne ; 
rendelevi  benevoli  alia  bonti  sua)  in  quel  miglior 
tnodo  che  potete ;  O  sapetci  non  tiate  scenoscenii 
de*  Buoi  benpficii,  e  non  aiate  ingrati  de'  auoi  favo- 
li'  A  questo  dire,  O  maraviglia  gninde,  come  si 
quelli  peaci  baveaaero  havuto  humano  intelleto,  e 
diacorso,  con  gesti  di  profonda  Humiltit,  con  rive- 
renti  aembianti  di  religione,  chinarona  la  tesHt 
blandiro  co'l  corpo  quasi  approvendo  chid  che  detto 
havea  il  benedctto  padre  S.  Antonio." 

"  When  the  heretics  vould  not  regard  hia  preach* 
ing,  he  betook  himself  to  the  sca-ahorvt  where  the 
rif  er  Marecchia  disembogues  iuelf  into  the  Adri- 
atic. He  here  called  the  fish  together  io  the  name 
of  God,  tbitt  th«7  might  bsar  his  liolj  word.    Tho 
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fiih  ume  ■wimming  townrds  him  in  such  tut 
■liaal>i  both  Irom  tbe  aei  bdcI  from  the  rirer,  th«t 
the  mrfkcc  of  the  water  wu  quite  covered  with 
their  multitudes.  They  quickly  ranged  tbeinaelves, 
ucording  to  their  leTerkl  species,  into  a  very  beau- 
tiful coDgregation)  andi  like  so  many  rational  crea- 
turea*  presented  thcmoelves  before  him  to  hear  the 
word  of  God.  St.  Antonio  was  so  struck  with  the 
minculous  obedience  and  submiasion  of  these  poor 
aainulst  that  he  found  a  secret  sweetness  distilling 
upon  hia  Boul,  and,  at  lost,  addressed  himself  lo 
them  in  tbe  fallowing  words: 

**  Although  the  iafioite  power  and  providence  of 
God  (my  dearly  beloved  asnj  discovers  itself  in  all 
tbe  works  of  his  creation,  u  la  the  heavens,  in  the 
sno,  in  the  moon,  andin  tbe  stars,  in  this  lower  world 
m  man,  and  in  other  perfect  creatures  i  nevcrthelesa 
tbegoodnessoftbe  Divine  Majesty  shines  out  in  you 
more  eminently,  and  appears  aftera more  particular 
manner,  than  in  any  other  created  beings ;  for,  not- 
withstanding you  are  comprehended  under  the  name 
of  re/iiiieBf  jwrtaking  of  a  middle  nature  between 
atones  and  beasts,  and  imprisoned  in  the  deep  abyss 
of  waters;  Dotwithilanding  you  are  tossed  omong 
billows,  thrown  up  and  down  by  tempests,  deaf  to 
hearing,  dumb  to  speech,  and  terrible  to  behold: 
notwithstanding,  I  say,  these  natural  disadvantages, 
the  Divine  Greatness  shows  itself  in  you  in  «  very 
srondei'ful  manner.  In  you  are  seen  the  mighty 
mysteries  of  an  Infinite  Goodness.  The  holy  scrip- 
ture has  always  made  use  of  you  as  the  types  and 
riiodowsof  some  profound  sacrament. 

"  Do  you  think  that  without  a  mystery,  the  first 
present  that  God  Almighty  made  to  man)  was  of 
you,  O  ye  fishes  i  Do  you  think  that  without  t  myi- 
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tery,  «noog  all  creatures  and  uiimals  wbich  were 
appointed  for  lacrifices,  you  only  were  excepted. 
O  yt  fiibea  ?  Do  you  think  there  wu  nothing  meant 
by  our  Saviour  Chtist,  that,  next  to  tlie  p:ischal 
iamb,  he  took  ptcanirc  in  the  food  of  you,  O  ye 
tiahea '.  Do  you  Ihink  it  vaa  by  mere  chance,  that, 
when  the  Redeemer  of  the  World  was  to  pay  a  tri- 
bute to  Cwsar,  he  thought  lit  to  find  it  in  the  mouth 
of  a  fish  i  These  are  all  of  them  ao  many  mysteriet 
and  aacramentB,  that  oblige  you  in  a  more  particular 
manner  to  the  praises  of  your  Creator. 

''  It  it  Tixim  God,  my  beloTcd  fith,  that  you  Imvo 
i-eccived  being,  life,  motion,  and  sense.  It  i»  he 
that  has  given  you  in  compliance  with  your  natural 
inclinatioiK,  tho  whole  world  of  waters  for  your  ha- 
bitation. It  is  be  that  bas  furnished  it  with  lodgings, 
chanAers,  caireras,  grottos,  and  such  magnificent 
retirements  as  are  not  to  be  met  with  in  the  seats 
of  kings,  or  in  the  palaces  of  princes :  you  have  the 
tvater  for  your  dwelling,  a  clear  transparent  clement, 
brighter  than  crysuil ;  you  can  see  from  ita  deepest 
bottom  every  thing  that  passes  on  its  sur&ce;  you 
have  the  eyes  of  a  lynx,  or  of  an  Argus;  you  are 
i^idcd  by  a  secret  and  unerring  principle,  dcligiit- 
iiig  in  every  -  thing  tliat  may  be  beueficial  to  you, 
Mid  avoiding  every  thing  that  may  be  hurtful  t  you 
»re  carried  on  by  a  hidden  instinct  to  preserve 
yourselves,  and  to  propagate  your  species;  you 
obey,  in  all  your  actions,  works  and  motions,  the 
dictates  and  suggestions  of  nature,  without  the  least 
repugnancy  or  contradiction. 

*■  The  colds  of  winter  and  the  heats  of  summer 
are  equally  incapable  of  molesting  you.  A  serene 
or  a  clouded  sky  are  indifferent  to  you.  Let  the 
earth  abound  in  fruits,  or  be  cursed  witb  icarcity, 
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it  has  no  inllucace  on  )rour  vcl&re.  You  lire  se- 
«ure  in  run>  and  thunder*,  ligfatningt  aad  eartli- 
qtukesj  jkiu  have  no  concern  in  the  blfuaonii  tt 
spring,  or  in  the  glowinga  of  summer,  in  the  fruiti 
ef  Kutunut,  or  in  the  frosts  of  winter.  You  ere  nat 
solicitous  about  hours  or  days, mon^s  or  years;  the 
variableness  of  ihc  weather,  or  the  change  of  eca- 

-i**  In  what  dreadful  majesty,  in  what  woodorful 
fmrer,  in  what  amaung  providence  did  God  Al- 
Viightjr  distinguish  yon  among  all  the  species  of 
creatures  that  perished  in  the  universal  deluge? 
YoQ  only  were  insenuble  of  the  misctucf  ibat  had 
laid  waste  the  whole  world. 

"  All  ihis.ai  I  have  idready  toldroni  ought  4e  in- 
spire you  with  gratitude  and  praise  towards  the 
Divine  Majesty,  that  has  done  so  g^'^t  tilings  for 
yout  granted  you  such  partieuiar' graces  and  privi- 
leges, and  heaped  upon  you  so  many  distinguishing 
favDui's.  And  since,  for  all  this,  you  cannot  employ 
}-our  tongues  in  ihe  pruiaes  of  your  Bcnc&ctor,  and 
are  not  pravided  with  words  to  express  your  grati- 
litudc  ;  make  at  least  some  sign  of  reverence  ;  bow 
yourselves  at  his  name ;  give  some  show  of  grati- 
tude, according  to  the  best  of  your  c^Mcities  ;  ex- 
press your  thanks  in  the  most  faecomiog  atanner 
that  you  are  able,  and  be  not  unmindful  of  all  the 
benefits  he  has  bestowed  upon  you. 

"  He  had  no  sooner  done  speaking,  but  behold  a 
miracle  '.  The  fish,  as  though  they  bad  been  endued 
with  reason,  bowed  down  their  heads  with  all  the 
marks  of  a  profound  humility  and  devotion,  moving 
theii-  bodies  up  and  down  with  a  kind  of  fondness, 
as  approving  what  had  been  spoken  by  the  blessed 
Father  St.  Antonio."         ,. 
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The  legend  addtf  that  after  many  tefetka,  who 
were  preaent  at  the  miracle,  had  been  converted  by 
tl^  the  aaint  gave  his  benediction  to  the  fiafa,  and 
dismisaed  them. 

Several  other  the  like  stories  of  St.  Antony  are 
^presented  about  his  monument  in  a  very  fine  baf- 
ao  reUevo. 

I  could  not  forbear  setting  down  the  titles  gWen 
to  St  Antony  in  one  of  the  tables  that  hang^  up  to 
lum,  as  a  token  of  gratitude  from  a  poor  peaaant, 
who  fiDicied  the  saint  had  sared  him  from  breaking 
Ma  neck. 

Saentinimipmimi*  SMUekendHd 

JdOU  catuMimri  deHdo, 
Siraphtdum  99MJtdgmu»m, 

jFro€KsfUnim  patrai9ri  pvtmiHMuwft 
MotHm^  emrit,  calamifalMi  Lepnt,  l^trnwii, 
JHtpetuafri,  c^rreeuri,  Uberatvri^  eurahri,  fugaiuri, 
Sanet99  tu^ienH^  pUt  ptenH^  tremetuk, 
m^g^rotorum  et  natt/haj^onltiim  Hilvaivri 

JPr^9entittim9t  tuHuiww. 
MmbrTum  reBHtuttri,  vmeulorum  ctit^ractmi, 
JitrvM  ptTtutotuM  inv0fU9Ti  §iup€tuhf 
jPericul^rum  unmium  pr^g'otori 

Ter  Sanct9, 
AntwuU  PaduaWf 
FienU9tim9po9t  Dettm  ejutgue  Vtr/fkieam  mairem 
J^rotectori  et  SoipUatvri  tiio,  Uc. 

The  custom  of  hanging  up  limbs  in  wax,  as  well 
as  pictures|is  certainly  derived  from  the  old  heath- 
ens, who  used,  upon  their  recovery,  to  make  an  of- 
fering in  wood,  metal,  or  clay,  of  the  part  that  had 
been  afflicted  with  a  distemper,  to  the  deity  that 
delivered  them.  I  have  seen,  I  believe,  every  limb 
of  a  human  body  figured  in  iron  or  clay,  which  were 
formerly  made  on  thia  evasion,  among  the  several 
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colfecUons  of  antiquities  that  have  bcea  sbown  me 
in  luly.  The  church  ot  St  Justina,  designed  bf 
PalladiO)  it  the  most  handsome,  luminous,  disen- 
cumbered building  id  the  inside  that  I  have  ever 
seen,  and  is  eatcemed,  hj  many  artists,  one  of  the 
finest  works  in  Itslf.  The  long  nef  consists  of  a 
row  of  five  cupolas,  the  cross  one  has  on  each  side  a 
single  cupola  deeper  and  broader  than  the  others. 
The  martyrdom  of  St-  Justina  hangs  orcrthe  altar, 
and  is  a  piece  of  Paul  Veronese.  In  the  great  town- 
hall  of  Padua  stands  a  stone,  superscribed  Z.afii» 
Filufierii.  Any  debtor  tliat  will  swear  hinaself  not 
worth  five  pounds,  and  is  set  by  the  bailiffs  thrice 
with  his  bare  buttocks  on  this  sione,  in  a  full  bait, 
clears  himself  of  any  farther  prosecution  from  his 
creditors;  but  this  is  a  punishment  that  nobody  has 
submitted  to  these  four  and  twenty  years.  The 
university  of  Padua  is  of  late  much  more  regular 
than  it  was  formerly,  though  it  is  not  yet  safe  walk- 
ing the  streets  after  sun-aet.  There  is  at  Padua  a 
manufacture  of  cloth,  which  has  brought  very  great 
revenues  into  the  republic.  At  present  the  English 
have  not  only  gained  upon  the  Venetians  in  the  Le- 
vant, which  used  chiefly  to  be  supplied  from  this 
inanufuciure,  but  have  great  quantities  of  their  cloth 
in  Venice  itself;  few  of  the  nobility  wearing  any 
other  sort,  notwithstanding  the  magistrate  of  the 
pomps  is  obliged  by  his  office  to  see  that  nobody 
wears  the  cloth  of  a  foreign  country.  Our  mer- 
chants, indeed,  are  forced  to  make  use  of  some  arti- 
fice to  gel  these  prohibited  goods  into  port.  What 
they  here  show  for  the  ashes  of  Livy  and  Antenor  is 
disregarded  by  the  best  of  their  own  antiquaries. 

The  pretended  tomb  of  Antenor  put  me  in  mind 
of  the  latter  part  of  Virgil's  deKriptioo,  which 
gives  us  the  original  of  Padua. 
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iZ/jfn'cM  penetrare  Mtnuif  atque  mtima  tutttt 

Uegna  tdhumoruMf  etfontem  tuperare  THmavi : 

Uhdeper  •ranovem  vatto  cum  murmure  mof^B 

Jr  mare  pr^erupiumf  €t  pelage  premU  arm  tonanii/ 

JSr  tameu  iOe  vrbem  Patand^  wdtt^te  ktavit 

Teucrorum,  et  ^renU  nmnen  dedit,  armaqtafixU 

Troia:  nunc  placidd  compostut  pace  qmeidt'  JBn.  1. 

ABtcnor/  fron  Ui«  aiklsl  of  Greoian  hosts. 

Could  PASS  secure ;  sod  pieree  th*  IHyrian  coasts. 

Where  rolling  down  the  steep  TimsTUS  rsTes, 

And  through  ^faie  ehannels  disembogues  hts  WBTes. 

At  UflgA  Im  foonded  Psdoo's  hspp>r  seat, 

And  gave  his  Trojans  a  secure  retrett : 

There  fix'd  their  arms,  and  there  renev'd  their  namies; 

And  there  in  quiet  lies     ■        ■'  ■ 

From  Padua  I  went  down  the  river  Brent  in  the 
ordinary  ferry,  which  brought  me  in  a  day's  time 
10  Venice. 

VENICE. 

Having  often  heard  Venice  represented  as  one 
of  the  most  defensible  cities  in  the  world,  I  took 
care  to  inform  myself  of  the  particulars  in  virhich 
its  strength  consists.  And  these  I  find  are  chiefly 
owing  to  its  advantageous  situation ;  for  it  has  nei- 
ther rocks  nor  fortifications  near  it,  and  yet  is,  per* 
hapS)  tbe  most  impregnable  town  in  Europe.  It 
stands  at  least  four  miles  from  any  part  of  the  terra 
firma^  nor  are  the  shallows  that  lie  about  it  ever 
frozen  hard  enough  to  bring  over  an  army  from 
the  land-side ;  tbe  constant  flux  and  rpflux  of  tbe 
seat  or  the  natural  mildness  of  the  climatei  hin* 
dering  the  ice  from  gathering  to  any  thickness; 
which  is  an  advantage  the  Hollanders  wanti  when 
they  have  laid  all  their,  country  under  waler«     On 
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the  side  that  h  exposed  to  the  Adriatic,  the  en- 
trance is  so  diSicuh  to  hit,  that  Oitj  have  narked 
it  out  with  several  stakes  driven  into  the  ground, 
which  they  wonlit  not  fail  to  cat  upon  the  first  ap- 
proach of  an  enemy's  fleet.  For  this  reason  they 
have  not  fortified  the  little  islands,  that  lie  at  the 
eMrance,  to  the  best  advantage,  which  might  other- 
wise very  easily  command  all  the  passes  that  lead 
W  the  city  from  the  Adriatic.  Nor  could  an  ordi- 
nary fleet,  with  bomb-vessels,  hope  to  succeed  a- 
gunst  a  place  that  has  always  in  its  arsenal  a  con- 
siderable number  of  galleys  and  men  of  war  ready 
to  put  to  sea  on  a  very  short  warning.  If  weeould, 
therefore,  suppose  them  blocked  up  on  all  sides, 
by  a  power  too  strong  for  them,  both  by  sea  and 
land,  they  would  be  able  to  defend  themselves  a- 
gainat  every  thing  but  famine ;  and  this  would  not 
be  a  little  niUigated  by  the  great  quantities  of  fish 
that  their  aeas  ubound  with,  and  that  may  be  taken 
up  in  the  midst  of  their  very  streets,  which  is  such  a 
natural  magazine  as  few  other  places  can  boast  of. 
Our  voyage -writers  will  needs  have  this  city  in 
great  danger  of  being  left,  within  an  age  or  two, 
on  the  jfrra  Jirma ;  and  represent  it  in  such  a 
manner,  as  if  the  sea  wa»  insensibly  shrinking  from 
it,  and  retiring  into  its  channel.  I  asked  several, 
and  among  the  rest  Father  Coronelli,  the  state's 
geographer,  of  the  truth  of  this  particular ;  and 
they  all  assured  me,  that  the  sea  rises  as  high  as 
ever,  thougl)  the  great  heaps  of  dirt  it  brings  along 
with  it  are  apt  to  choak  up  the  shallows,  bat  that 
they  are  in  no  danger  of  losing  the  benefit  of  their 
situation,  so  long  as  tht-y  are  at  the  charge  of  re- 
moving these  banks  of  mud  and  sand.  One  may 
sec  abundance  of  them'  above  the  surface  of  the 
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wateri  scattered  up  and  dowiii  like  so  many  little 
islundSf  when  the  tide  is  low ;  and  thejr  are  these 
that  make  the  entrance  for  ships  so  difficult  to 
such  as  are  not  used  to  thenif  for  the  deep  canals 
run  between  them,  which  the  Venetians  are  at  a 
great  expense  to  keep  free  and  open. 

The  city  stands  very  convenient  for  commerce. 
It  has  several  navigable  rivers  that  mn  up  into  the 
body  of  Italy,  by  which  they  might  supply  a  great 
many  countries  with  fish  and  other  commodities; 
not  to  mention  their  opportunities  for  the  Levant, 
and  each  side  of  the  Adnatic.  But,  notwithstaod* 
ing  these  convcniencies,  their  trade  is  far  from  be- 
ing in  a  flourishing  condition,  for  many  reasons. 
The  duties  are  great  that  are  laid  on  merchandises. 
Their  nobles  think  it  below  their  quality  to  engage 
in  traffic.  The  merchants,  who  are  grown  rich,  and 
able  to  manage  gi*eat  dealings,  buy  their  nobil- 
ity, and  generally  give  over  trade.  Their  manu- 
factures of  cloth,  glass,  and  silk,  formerly  the  best 
in  Europe,  are  now  excelled  by  those  of  other 
countries.  They  are  tenacious  of  old  laws  and 
customs  to  their  great  prejudice,  whereas  a  tra- 
ding nation  must  be  still  for  new  changes  and  expe- 
dients, as  different  junctures  and  emergencies  a* 
rise.  The  state  is  at  present  very  sensible  of  this 
decay  in  their  trade,  and,  as  a  noble  Venetian,  who 
is  still  a  merchant,  told  me,  they  will  speedily  find 
out  some  method  to  redress  it ;  possibly  by  nniklng 
a  free  port,  for  they  look  with  an  evil  eye  upon  Leg- 
horn,  which  draws  to  it  most  of  the  vessels  bound 
for  Italy.  They  have  hitherto  been  so  negligent 
in  this  particular,  that  many  think  the  great  duke's 
gold  has  had  no  small  influence  in  their  councils. 

Venice  has  several  particulars  which  are  not  to 
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ba  fiHuid  ill  other  citiu,  ud  u  therefor*  tut  ca* 
UrtaioJng  to  ft  traKllar.  It  looluhUi  dUtiaMfIik« 
I  great  town  h&lf  floated  bj  a  deluge.  There  u* 
mukU  every  wbere  croeung  it*  to  that  one  nujr  go 
to  laoH  homes  either  hj  lend  or  mUer.  This  is  a 
very  grcftt  cativeaience  to  the  inhaUlMiU ;  for  r 
gpndols  with  two  oars,  st  Venice,  is  as  laagaificent 
ua  coach  snd  six  horseB,  with  a  large  equipage, 
V  enother  country  j  besides  that  it  makes  sU  car- 
liages  estremelj  cheap.  The  itreeti  are  geosnd- 
Ij  parod  with  briclc  or  free-itone,  and  always  kept 
THjr  neat,  for  there  is  no  carriage,  not  so  much  as 
a  chair,  that  passes  through  them.  There  is  an  in- 
Boncrable  multitude  of  very  handsome  bridges, 
aU  of  a  single  arch,  and  without  any  fence  on  cither 
side,  which  would  be  a  great  incooreoience  to  a 
city  less  sober  than  Venice.  One  would  indeed 
wonder  that  drinking  is  so  little  in  vogue  among 
the  Venetians)  who  are  in  a  moist  ur  and  a  mode- 
rate climate,  and  have  no  such  diversions  as  bowl- 
ing, hunting,  walking,  riding,  and  the  like  exer- 
cises to  employ  them  without  doors.  But  as  the  no- 
bles are  not  to  converse  too  much  with  straugers> 
they  arc  in  no  danger  of  learning  it;  und  they  are 
generally  too  diMruitful  of  one  another  for  the 
freedoms  that  sre  used  in  such  kind  of  conversa* 
tions.  There  arc  many  noble  palaces  in  Venice. 
Their  furnitar«  is  not  commonly  very  rich,  if  we 
except  the  pictures,  which  are  here  in  greater  plenty 
than  in  any  other  placo  in  Europe,  from  the  hands 
of  the  best  masten  of  the  Lombard  school ;  as  Ti- 
tian>  Paul  Veronese,  and  Tintoret.  The  last  of 
these  is  in  greater  esteem  at  Venice  than  in  other 
parts  of  Italy.  The  rooms  are  geoenlly  hung 
vUh  gilt  leather}  which  they  coTcr  on  flxtraordnia- 
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Tj  ocoimoos  wkh  Upestry,  and  htnguigt  ^rf  graaft* 
er  ralve.  The  flooring  is  a  kind  of  red  pla^ff 
made  of  brick  ground  to  powderi  and  aikerwarda 
werked  iaio  nortar.  It  is  rubbed  ^ith  oil»  and 
makes  a  smooth^  sbiaangt  and  beautiful  surfiure. 
These  particularities  are  chiefly  owing  to  the-mois* 
ture  of  the  air,  which  would  have  an  ill  effect  on 
•tber  kinds  of  funiiture^aait  shows  itself  too  visi- 
bly in  many  of  their  finest  pictures.  Though  tbm 
Venettans  are  extremely  jealous  of  any  g^eat  fame 
or  merit  in  a  living  member  of  their  commoa* 
wealth,  they  never  fliU  of  giving  a  man  itts  due 
praiseB,  when  they  are  in  no  danger  of  suffisring 
from  his  ambition.  For  thia  reason*  though  there 
are  a  great  many  monuments  erected  to  aucb  m 
have  been  benefactors  to  the  r^ublict  they  are 
generally  put  up  after  their  deaths*  Among  the 
many  eulogiums  that  are  given  to  the  Doge  PisaDroy 
who  bad  been  ambaasador  in  England*  hia  epitaph 
says,  In  Anglid  JaeoH  BegU  obitum  mn^d  eoifi- 
dUattcekUuWimird  t^gaciiattriwuUyMfiritmnktmt* 
i>9lentiam  Jirmavit^  The  particular  palaces, 
churches,  and  pictures  of  Venioe  are  enumeraied 
in  several  little  books  that  may  be  bought  on  the 
place,  and  have  been  faidifiiUy  tf  anscribed  by  ma^r 
voyage«wriiers.  When  I  was  at  Venice,  they  were 
putting  out  very  curious  stamps  of  the  sevei^  edi* 
iices  which  are  moat  fismoos  for  their  beauQr  or 
magnificence.  The  arsenal  of  Veniee  is  an  island  of 
about  three  miles'round.  It  oontaina  all  the  stores 
and  provisions  for  war,  that  are  notaemally  eospioy- 
ed.  There  are  docks  finr^their  gidlies  and  men  of 
war,  most  of  them  full,'aa  well  as  workhouses  lor 
all  land  and  naval  preparatiene.  Thai  part  of  it 
where  the  arms  areiaid^  makes  a  great  shovj  and 
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«u,  indeed,  verf  extraordinary  about  a  hundred 
jvan  ago,  but  at  present  a  great  port  of  its  furni- 
tmn  ia  grown  uielesa.  There  teem  to  be  almoit 
aa  muij  8ui»  of  armour  a>  there  ore  guns.  The 
■wordfl  are  old-fashioned  and  unwieldjr  in  a  very 
great  nnmbcri  and  the  fire-arms  fitted  with  locks 
•f  little  convenience  in  comparison  of  those  that 
an  now  in  use.  The  Venetians  pretend  ihey 
•Bald  set  out,  in  case  of  great  noccssity,  thirty 
iBeo  of  war,  a  hundred  galleys,  and  ten  galcasacs, 
though  I  cannot  conceive  how  they  could  man  a 
fleet  of  half  the  nunber.  It  was  certainly  a  migh- 
tf  error  in  this  state  to  effect  to  many  conquests 
en  the  r^rra  Jirnu^  which  has  only  served  to  raise 
the  jealousy  of  the  Christian  princes,  andf  about 
throe  hundred  years  ago,  had  like  to  have  ended  in 
the  utter  extirpation  of  the  comni  on  wealth :  whare- 
ai.  had  they  applied  thetniolves  with  the  same  poli- 
tlca  and  industry  to  the  increase  of  their  strength 
by  sea,  they  might  perhaps  have  had  all  the  islands 
of  the  Archipelago  in  their  hands,  and,  by  conse- 
qnence,  the  greatest  fleet,  and  the  most  seamen  of 
any  other  state  in  Europe.  Besides,  that  this  would 
have  given  no  jealousy  to  the  princes  their  neigh- 
bours, who  would  have  enjoyed  their  owd  domini- 
ons in  peace,  and  have  been  very  well  contented  to 
have  seen  so  strong  a  bulwark  against  all  the  forces 
and  invasions  of  the  Ottoman  empire. 

This  republic  has  tieen  much  more  powerful 
Mian  it  is  at  present,  as  it  is  still  likelier  to  sink  than 
increase  in  its  dominiona.  It  is  not  impossible  but 
the  Spaniard  may,  some  time  or  other,  demand  of 
them  Creme,  Brescia,  and  Bergame,  which  have 
been  torn  from  the  Milanese ;  and  in  caae  a  war 
shouldarise  npon  itt  and  the  Venetiins  loae  a  un- 
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gle  battle,  they  might  be  beaten  off  the  cbatineiit 
in  a  single  sanimery  for  their  fortificadons  are  rerj 
incontiderable.  On  the  other  side,  the  Venetisnt 
are  in  continual  apprehensions  from  the  Turk,  who 
will  certidnly  endeavour  at  the  recovery  of  the  Mo- 
rea,  as  soon  as  the  Ottoman  empire  has  recruited 
m  little  of  its  ancient  strength.  They  are  very  sen- 
sible that  they  bad  better  have  pushed  their  con- 
quests on  theother  side  of  the  Adriatic  into  AUm;^ 
Bta,  for  then  their  territories  would  have  lain  tKH 
gether,  and  have  been  nearer  the  ibuntaiti-bead  to 
have  received  succours  on  occasioa ;  but  the  Ve- 
netians are  under  articles  with  tb»  emperor,  to  re- 
sign into  his  hands  whatever  they  conquer  of  ihm 
Turkish  dominions,  that  has  been  formeriy  dis- 
membered from  the  empire.  And  having  already 
very  much  dissatiafied  him  in  the  Friottl  and  Oat 
xk&atia,  they  dare  not  think  of  etaaperating  him  fiir- 
ther.  The  pope  dispotesi  with  them  thetr*  preten- 
sions to  the  Polesin,  as  the  Duke  of  Savoy  lays  an 
equal  claim  to  the  kingdom  of  Cyprus.  It  ii  sur- 
prising to  consider  with  what  heats  these  two 
powers  have  contested  their  title  to  a  kingdom  tltt.t 
is  in  the  liands  of  the  Turk. 

Among  all  these  difficulties  the  republic  will  still 
maintain  itself^  if  policy  can  prevail  upon  force ;  for 
it  is  certain  the  Venetian  senate  is  one  of  the  wis- 
est councils  in  the  worid,  though,  at  the  same  time, 
if  we  believe  the  reports  of  several  that  hate  been 
well  versed  in  their  constitution,  a  great  part  of 
their  politics  is  founded  <hi  maxims,  which  others 
do  not  think  consistent  with  their  honour  to  pui  in 
practice.  The  preservation  of  the  republic  is  that 
to  wbdch  all  other  considerations  submit.  To  en- 
courage idleness  and  luxury  in  the  nobiHtf  ,  to  che- 
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riflh  ignorance  atid  licentiousncfls  in  the  clei^,  to 
keep  aliTC  *  continual  faction  in  the  common  peo- 
ple, to  conniTO  at  the  viciouEnets  and  debauchery 
of  conventi)  to  breed  ilisaentiDna  among;  ihe  nobles 
of  the /rrra^rnio,  to  treat  abrare  man  with  acorn 
and  infatii)- ;  in  ahorti  to  stick  at  nothing  for  the 
public  interest,  are  represented  as  the  refined  parti 
of  the  Venetiau  wisdom. 

Among  all  the  itistaiicea  of  their  politics,  there 
.  is  none  more  admirable  tban  tlie  great  secrecy  that 
reigns  in  their  public  councils.  The  senate  is  ge- 
nerally as  numerous  as  our  house  of  commons,  if 
we  only  reckon  the  sitting  members,  and  yet  car- 
ries its  resolutions  ao  privately,  that  they  are  seldom 
kaown  till  they  discover  themselves  in  the  execu- 
tion. It  is  not  many  years  since  they  bad  before 
them  a  f^at  debate  concerning  the  puniahmeiit  of 
one  of  their  admirals,  which  lasted  a  month  toge- 
ther^ and  concluded  in  hiscondcmnation  ;  yet  was 
there  none  of  his  friends,  nor  of  those  who  had  en- 
gaged warmly  in  his  de&nce,  that  gave  him  the 
least  intimation  of  what  was  passingagainst  him,  till 
he  was  actually  seized,  and  in  the  hands  of  justice. 

The  noble  Venetians  think  themselves  equal  at 
Icastto  the  electors  of  the  empire,  and  but  one  de- 
gree below  kings ;  for  which  reaion  they  seldom 
travel  into  foreign  countries,  where  they  must  un- 
dergo the  mortiiication  of  being  trcaud  like  pri- 
vate gentlemen :  yet  it  is  observed  of  them  thai 
they  discharge  themselves  with  a  great  deal  of  dex- 
terity in  such  embassies  and  treaties  as  are  laid 
on  tlicm  by  the  republic ;  for  their  whole  lives  arc 
employed  in  intrigues  of  state,  and  they  naturally 
give  themselves  airs  of  kings  and  princes,  of  which 
thcmiDistcra  of othernations  arc  only  the  repre- 
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MotaUres.  Monsieur Ameiot vedkma in luntiia^ 
two  thousand  £re  himdred  noUes  that  had  Tokdato 
tbe  great  council,  liiit,at  present^  I  am  uM^  th«re 
are  not  at  most  fifteen  Irandrodi  notwitiiatanding 
tlie  ad<ttdon  of  many  new  CnnaHes  since  that  time. 
It  is  Tery  strange,  that  with  this  advantage  the^  are 
not  able  to  keep  up  their  nuabert  considertog  tliat 
the  nobility  spreads  equally  through  all  the  brothers, 
and  that  so  very  few  of  them  are  destroyed  by  the 
wars  of  tbe  republic.  Whether  ihisni^  be  iaapu* 
ted  to  thehixtuy  of  the  VcnetiaiiSt'er  to  tlM  ordi* 
nary  celibacy  of  tbe  younger  bmthecs,  or  to  the  laet 
plague  which  swef^t  awi^>msny  of  thei%l  hnewfiot* 
They  generally  thrust  tbe  feooaks  of  their  *tnMHtt 
into  convents,  the  better  to  fieesefte  their  ealateBi 
This  makes  the  Venetian*  nuns  iamousjor  theiib* 
erties  they  allow  themselves.  Theji  have  opens 
within  their  own  wells,  and  often  go  out  ;of  tiwir 
bounds  to  meet  their  admirers^  or  they,  me  vevy 
nlufch  misrepresented.  They  have  m«Dy.t>f  them 
dieir  lovers,  that  converse  with  them  daily  sjithe 
grate,  and  are  rery  free  to  admit  a  viahfinoas  a 
stranger.  There  ie  indeed  one  ef  tbe  Coniara% 
that  not  long  ago  refused  to  see*any  under  e.prince. 
The  carnival  of  Yeniee  is  every  where  talted<o& 
The  great  diversion  of  Hie  place  at  that  ^time^  as 
well  as  on  ul\  other  high  occasions,  is  masking. 
The  Venetians,  who  are  natitfidly  geave,  kare  to 
give  iotethe  follies  and  cntertaiamefitsttf  suehsaa-t 
sens^  when  disguised  ie  a  fiilee  perseoage*  They 
areindeed  under  a  necessity  of  finding  outdiTersioM 
that  may  agree  with  the  nafture  of  the  plaee»  ued 
make  some  amends  for  the  loss  of  several  idee- 
sures  which  may  be  met  with  on  the  continent; 
These  disguises  give  occasion  to  abundance  of  lovet» 
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adfenturea ;  for  then  is  Miinethiiig  more  iALriguing 
in  th*  amoura  of  Venice,  tfaan  in  tboie  of  other 
couDtriok,  and  I  question  not  bat  the  secret  histo* 
vy  of  a  carniral  would  make  k  collection  of  rery  di- 
voning  novels.  Operasireanotbergreatentertun- 
ntnt  of  this  season.  The  poetry  of  them  is  general- 
ly u  exquisitely  iU,  as  the  music  is  good.  The  ar- 
guments are  often  takci)  from  some  celebrated  ac- 
tion of  the  ancient  Greeks  or  RomonH,  which  some- 
times looks  ridicDlous  enough;  for  who  can  cn- 
doro  to  hcaroneof  tlie  rough  old  Romans  squeak- 
ing through  the  mouth  of  a  eunuch,  especially 
wbca  they  may  chnse  a  subject  out  of  couru  where 
■aanchs  are  really  actors,  or  represent  by  them  any 
of-  the  soft  Asiatic  mouarchs  i  The  opera  that  vas 
moat  in  togne,  during  my  stay  at  Venice,  was  built 
oa  the  following  subject.  Caesar  and  Scipio  are 
rimlB  for  Cato's  daughter.  Cnsar's  first  words  bid 
Ua  soldiers  fly,  for  the  enemies  are  upon  them. 
**'W  lera  Ceaure,  edicea  Soldati.  Alafugga.  A'lo 
Scaotpo."  The  daughter  gives  the  preference  to 
Cwsar,  which  u  made  the  occauon  of  Cato's  death. 
Before  he  kills  liimself,  you  see  him  withdrawn  into 
bis  library,  where,  among  his  bookS)  X  observed  the 
titles  of  Plutarch  and  Tasso.  Afler  a  short  solilo- 
quy be  strikes  himself  with  the  dagger  that  he  holds 
in  his  hand,  but  being  interrupted  by  one  of  bis 
friends,  he  stabs  him  for  his  painn,  and  by  the  no- 
lence  of  the  blow  unluckily  breaks  the  dagger  on 
one  of  his  ribs,  so  that  be  is  forced  to  despatch  bim* 
self,  fay  tearing  up  his  first  wound.  This  last  cir- 
cumstance puts  me  in  mind  of  a  contrirance  in  the 
opera  of  St.  Angelo,  that  was  acted  at  the  same 
time.  The  king  of  tlie  play  endeavours  at  a  rape, 
but  the  poet  being  resolred  to  save  the  henune's 
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iKmoQiv  fcat  8o  ordered  ity  tbatllMi  Vmg  alwayv  *Gt« 

^ith  a  great  case-knife  atack  ifi  Ids  girdler  wfalek 
tiie  hdf  tnatches  ftxmi  Mm  in  the  atntt^le»  and  ao 
defends  hcraetfi 

The  Italian  poets,  besides  the  eelekrate«f  emooc^- 
ness  of  their  tongne,  have  a  pattiettlflr  advantage, 
above  the  writers  of  other  natbns,  in  the  dtflbrence 
of  their  poetical  and  prose  huigaage.  Ttiere  are 
indeed  sets  of  phrases  Uiat  in  atl  conmriee  are  pai«- 
tieular  to  the  poets,  but  among  the  Itidiaas  there 
are  not  only  sentences,  but  a  siultitude  ef  patliovtar 
words  that  never  enter  into  eommon  disc«Mirae» 
They  have  snch  a  different  turn  and  poltihiD{pfcr 
poetical  use,  that  they  drop  several  of-  th«ir  letters) 
and  appear'  In  another  form  when  ^tf  come  to  be 
ranged  in  verse.  For  this  reason  the  Itsdian  opem 
seldom  sinks  into  a  poorness  of  langttage,but,  amidst 
all  the  meanness  and  familiarity  of  the  thoughts,  has 
something  beautiful  and  sonorous  In  the  expression. 
Without  this  natural  advantage  of  the  tongm,  tfaterf 
present  poetry  would  appear  wretchedly  Idam-mtd 
Tulgar,  notwithstanding  the  many  strained  aUegD* 
ries  that  are  so  much  in  use  among  the  writers  ef 
this  hdtlon.  The  English  and  Frehch,  who  always 
use  the  same  words  in  verse  as  in  ordinary  eonver* 
sation,  are  forced  to  raise  their  language  wkh  me^ 
taphors  and  figures,  or,  by  the  pompousness  of  the 
whole  phrase,  to  wear  off  any  littleness  that  appears 
in  the  particular  parts  that  compose  it.  This^makes 
our  blank  verse,  where  there  is  no  rhyme  to  sup- 
port the  expression,  extremely  dtfRcuh  to  such  as 
are  not  masters  in  the  tongue,espedally  when  they 
write  on  low  subjects:  and  it  is  probably  for  this 
reason  that  Milton  has  made  use  of  such  frequent 
transpositions,  Lathusms,  antiquated  wo^di    and 
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phrusB)  thftt  he  migbt  tbe  better  deviate  fimn  tuI* 
gu*  U]<1  ordiDkry  expreniona. 

The  comediea  that  I  saw  at  Venice,  or  indeed  in 
anjr  other  pan  of  Julj,  are  Terjr  indifferent,  and 
BOre  lewd  than  thoie  of  other  countries.  Their 
poete  have  no  notion  of  genteel  comedy,  andfall  in- 
to the  most  filthy  double-meaningi  imaginable,  when 
they  liave  a  mind  to  make  their  audience  merry. 
There  is  no  part  generally  so  wretched  as  that  of 
the  fine  gentleman,  especially  when  he  convex 
aca  with  his  mistrcu{  for  then  the  whole  dialogue 
iaaainaipidniixtureof  pedantry  and  romance.  But 
it  it  no  wonder  that  the  poeta  of  so  jealous  and  re* 
aerred  a  nation  foil  in  such  conreraations  on  the 
stage,  as  they  hsTC  no  patterns  of  in  nature.  There 
are  four  standing  characters  which  enter  into  every 
pieco  that  comes  upon  the  stage,  the  Doctor,  Har> 
Icquin,  PantAlone,and  Coviello.  The  doctor's  cha- 
racter comprehends  the  whole  extent  of  a  pedant, 
that,  with  adeep  voice,  and  a  magisterial  air,  breaks 
In  upon  conversation,  and  drives  down  all  before 
bim :  every  thing  be  says  is  backed  with  quoutions 
out  of  Galen,  Hippocrates,  Plato,  Virgil,  or  any 
author  (hat  rises  uppermost,  and  all  answers  front 
his  companion  are  looked  upon  aa  im pertinencies 
or  interruptions.  Harlequin's  part  ismade  up  with 
blunders  and  absurdities ;  be  is  to  mistake  one  t»me 
for  another,  to  forget  his  errands,  to  stumble  over 
queens,  and  to  run  hii  head  against  every  post  that 
stands  in  his  way.  This  is  all  attended  irith  some- 
thing  BO  comical  in  the  voice  and  gesturei,  that  « 
man,  who  is  lensible  of  the  folly  of  the  part,  can 
hardly  forbear  being  pleased  with  it.  Panulooe  ia 
generally  an  old  cully,  and  Coviello  a  aharper. 

1  liaT*  seen  a  truiIUioD  ol  the  Cid,  acted  tt  Bo* 
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loiu%  wUch  would .  never  huve  tafceOf  had  th€jf  not 
found  a  place  in  it  for  theae  biifibona.  All  four  of 
them  appear  in  maska  tfiat  are  m9^  like  tte  old 
Raman/krrtoAjr,  as  I  shall  have  oc;««^io^  to  obaerve 
in  aopther  place.  The. French  and  Italians  haive 
probably  derived  this  cuatom  of  ah^wing  aome  of 
their  charactera  in  maalU  from  the  Greek  and  Ro- 
man theatre.  The  old  Vatican  Tecence  haa.  at  the 
head  of  every  aoene  the.  figni^a  of  all  the  persona 
that  are  concerned  in  it|  with  the  particular  disgniaea 
in  which  they  acted ;  and  I  remember  to  luvrp  aeeo 
in  the  Villa  Mattbeio  an  antique  statue  maskedf 
which  was  perhaps  designed  for  Cnatho  in  the  £u* 
nuch*  for  it  egrees  exactiy^with  the  ^ure  he  mdll^eaf 
in  the  Vatican  manuscript.  One  would  wonder  in* 
deed  how  so  polite  a  people  as  the  ancient  Romana 
and  Athenians  should  not  look  qn  these  borrowed 
faces  as  unnatural.  .They  might  do  vej^  well  for  a 
Cyclopst  or  a  satyrAhat  can  haire  no  resemblance 
in  human  features ;  but  for  a  fiatterert  a  miser,  or 
the  like  characters,  which  abound  in  oi^iowR  spe- 
ciesi  nothing  is  more  ridiculous  th^A  to  represent 
their  looks  by  a  painted  vizard.  In  persons  of  this 
nature,  the  turns  and  motions. of  the  (ace  are  often 
asagreeable  as  any  part  of  the  action.  Could  we 
suppose  that  a  mask  represented  never  ao  nnuirallir. 
the  general  humour  of  acharacter»  it  can  never  auit 
with  the  variety  of  passions  that  are  incident  to 
every  single  person  in  the  whole  course  of  a  play» 
The  grimace  may  be  proper  on  some  occaaionst  but 
is  too  steady  to  agree  withall.  The  ralMe  indeed 
are  generally  pleased  at  the  first  entiy  of  a  disguiset 
but  the  jest  grows  cold  even  with  them  too  when  it 
comes  no  the  stage  in  a  second  scene, 
Sace  I  am  on  this  subjeoii,!  c^naot  forbear 
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tioniiig  ft  castom  at  Venice,  which  they  tell  me  is 

particular  to  the  cominoii  people  of  thii  country, 
of  singitig  stMixu  oat  of  Tano.  Thejr  are  set  to 
«  pretty  solemn  tunc,  and  when  one  be^na  in  any 
part  of  the  poet,  it  is  odds  but  he  will  be  answered 
by  ioincbodf  else  that  orerhears  him  ;  ■□  that  some- 
times  you  have  ten  or  a  dosen  in  the  neighbourhood 
or  one  another,  taking  verse  after  Terse,  and  run- 
ning on  with  the  poem  ■•  far  aa  their  memories  will 
carry  them. 

On  H0I7  Thursday,  amongthe  several  shows  that 
are  yearly  exhibited,  I  saw  one  that  is  odd  enough, 
and  particular  to  the  Venetians.  There  is  a  set  of 
artisans,  who,  by  the  help  of  severa]  poles,  which 
they  lay  across  each  other's  shoulders,  build  them- 
selves up  into  a  kind  of  pyramid ;  so  that  you  see 
a  [rile  of  men  in  the  dr  of  four  or  five  rows,  rising 
one  above  another.  The  weight  is  so  equally  dis- 
iributed,  that  every  man  is  very  well  able  to  bear 
his  part  of  it,  the  stories,  if  I  may  ao  call  them, 
growing  less  and  less  as  they  sdnnce  higher  and 
higher.  A  little  boy  i-epresunts  the  point  of  the 
pyramid,  who,  after  a  short  space,  haps  olT,  with  a 
great  deal  of  dexterity,  into  the  arms  of  one  that 
catches  him  at  the  bottom.  In  the  same  manner 
the  whole  building  blls  to  pisces.  I  have  been  the 
more  particular  on  this,  Ixcause  it  explains  the 
following  verses  of  Claudian,  which  show*  that  the 
Venetians  are  not  the  inventors  of  this  trick. 

Vtlfaim&re  avium  letjaaJaiUBr  iimurat, 
Ctrpcragut  »diJiaiai,taUri  crtictntia  itexu, 
Qiwrum  campBtitampuerau^mmlattit  inarctm 
Emicat,  et  viactua  fiiantji,  vel  ermitat  lurau. 
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McD,  piPd  OM  KW,  villi  actiw  latpi  niiat 
Aad  bBild  tbabraMhingbbria  tothetlna*; 
A  iprightlf  joulii  abo*c  the  lopmoit  rov 
Point*  the  Ull  pTmnU,  mil  oniwni  the  riiov. 

Though  we  meet  with  the  Vencti  in  the  old  po* 
eta,  the  city  of  Venice  ii  too  modera  to  find  a  place 
among  ibem.  Suinazarius's  epigram  is  too  well 
known  to  be  inserted.  The  same  poet  has  celebra- 
ted tbia  city  in  two  other  places  of  his  poems. 

^^  Quit  Venttm  miratula  pr^ftrot  urtit, 

Una  iiutmr  mufni  yiw  mihn/  OtUm  habet  7 
Salve  Italam  Regitia,  all*  ptilclktnima  Hemm 

•dmlii,  fum  imrii,  flic  thmpiarn  afmii  f 
TatiUvelRtfttdoafatUi   O  IMau,  O  Imx 

■AiMni'i  per  guan  liivra  Mrfra  jiwtMi, 
Fir  fuam  Sarbarici  tubit  n»n  imfanu,  el  Sot 

Extriau  TiMfrs  cluriiu  erbe  ntlei !  Ub.  9.  el.  1. 

Tenetii  lUndi  with  eadlcn  beiatiet  crova'd. 
And  >■  kworidvilhifl  henelfii  fnuad. 
Hiil,  qaean  of  Italy!  for  yean  to  uBe 
Tha  nu|hty  rlral  oTinimorlal  Roma! 
Nation!  and  leai  ara  ia  thy  Matei  cnitdl'd. 
And  kinp  among  Otj  aitiUDt  ara  told. 
AuiODia'a  brigiiteit  onumcnt  \  by  ihee 
She  lili  a  anr'nign,  anen>Ia*M,  and  free ; 
By  ihea,  ihc  rnda  barbarian  ahaiM  away. 
The  riunf  nin  cfaean  with  a  purer  lay 
Onr  weatcni  worldi  and  doubly  gikti  the  day. 
vW  III  mtmper  erii,  fum  i€pUm  ampUUerit  arett, 

JV%  Tu,  qu*  mediii  cmhIs  nir^i  aquii.     Lib.  S.  el.  I . 
Tliou  too  ihalt  Ui  by  time  or  barb'nxu  foca, 
Whote  aireling  walli  Ibe  aenn  fan'd  hilta  enelcMa  j 
And  tbaa,  wboae  riTal  tow'n  infade  the  aUc^ 
\ni,  (nm  amidU  the  waTes,  witl>  eqnal  (^ny  riw, 

TERRARA.  RAVENNA,  RIMINI. 

At  Venice  I  took  ft  bark  for  Famn,  md  in  my 
wKf  thither  WW  leveral  manth*  of  the  Po,  bf  which 
it  empties  itseU  mto  th«  AdtUtic, 
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I  I     QmmanaliMftrfiiifimaadlm 
la  mate  pwrptreimi  n'ainMMr  iitfhil  MMb% 

Viao.  Gcori.  4. 

which  is  true,  IT  undefatood  only  of  the  rivers  oC 

Italy. 

Lucui'b  description  of  the  Po  would  have  been 

TCry  beautiful,  bad  be  known  when  to  have  g^ven 

orer. 

Omfue  megii  imllum  uOut  t  Mhit  in  amnan 

Eridaimi,Jratliuqut  rvthit  in  irfiwra  tylvat, 

Jhtperiamgve  exhanrit  aqtat  ■■  htmcjainia  prianuu 

J'epuied  Jhtviitm  r^ai'nmirttte  e»rtnd  ■■ 

Cnm^ut  diem  friaum  iranmem  Smut  ducetu 

Bitecerutt  PhaJiHnJIagrttlHtu  rllitra  Imii  i 

Oargilibu*  ntf^,  pmitut  ttUvre  jtenwM, 

Huae  /imiuUi*  pant  Pkabrii  igtdku  widiw.         tib.  fi. 

The  Po,  tlHl  rnihint  with  ODOamiuon  foroa, 

O'eneti  *ht>le  woodi  Id  lU  lumallnoui  ttMrtt, 

And  nm%  from  H«|>er1i'i  •■I'ry  Tcini, 

Th'  eihintttd  land  of  lO  lu  molKore  dMln«. 

The  Po,  ■■  uiip  ()k  bblc,  finf  connT'd 

111  wond'ridg  nrreiil  IhraiiBh  ■  poplar  dude  i 

For  Then  joanK  PhaGton  rainook  hii  mj, 

LnitBDil  eanfbondad  in  ihc  Hue  tdivj, 

Thii  riTcr,  ailh  inninaf  itmai  auppljM, 

WhcD  all  the  rertof  the  •hull  eartli  were  di^'d. 

And  mutiFc'i  Mlf  lij  readj  to  expire, 

Queadi'd  the  dire  SaMie  HM  Wt  the  vartd  on  fire. 

The  poet's  reflectioM  feUow. 
^fia  wintr  hU  fnii,ti  nan  p»T  pJanajaeenti* 
^gypH  IMgta*  JWiw  ttagnant  onmat, 
JVtotaAur  JUe/ftr*,  iiitigii»ddiimpeniiraitfitm 
bur,  imtmm  <■  fgHtrtaftwraJhitM 
Jlecipit,  tt  3cgthttm»*iitimnmkmiaKmint,         Idem. 
Nor  voqM  the  Kile  more  wfrj  itom  eoatun. 
Bat  that  he  ilaRiiatwaB  tiil^Man  pWo  : 
Nor  ■oald  the  Dnnbe  ran  *hh  greater  Itarw, 
Bat  that  he  getben  hi  hb  tedkni  ooone 
Ten  thoDHod  itreacu,  nd,  tveHtogMbefloM^ 
la  oejUdan  tcM  tfit  |W  <■  iMn  ttiwai 
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Thatist  sajTB  Scallger,  the  iSrlduius  votiM  be 
Ugger  than  the  Nile  and  Danube,  if  the  Mile  and 
Danube  were  not  lugger  than  the  Eridanua.  What 
makes  the  poet^s  remark  the  more  improper,  the 
very  reason  why  the  Danube  is  greater  than  the 
PO)  as  he  assigns  it,  is  that  which  really  makes 
the  Po  as  great  as  it  is ;  for  before  its  &U  into  the 
gulf)  it  receives  into  its  channel  the  most  conside- 
rable rivers  of  Piedmont,  Milan,  and  the  rest  of 

Lombardy. 

From  Venice  to  Ancona  the  tide  comes  in  very 
sensibly  at  ite  suted  periods,  bi^t  rises  more  or  less 
in  proportion  as  it  advances  nearer  the  head  of  the 
gulf.  Lucan  has  run  out  of  hisway  to  describe 
the  fihanomenorii  which  is  indeed  very  extraordina- 
ry to  those  who  lie  out  of  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
great  ocean,  and,  according  to  his  usual  custom, 
lets  his  poem  stand  still  that  he  may  give  way  m 
his  own  reflections. 

Qu^qwjQeet  Uttut  dMuiih  guod  urrafretumpie 
Yendicat  tUtemi*  vicibut,  cum  fumUtur  ingent 
0ceanu9f  vcl  cum  refugi*  9ejtucti6iu  aujert, 
fenhtt  tdt  extremd  pelagw  t»r  axe  voiutei 
J)eHiiwugttefiren$.'  onndiremotatectmdB 
a^tlK/os  vnda  xM^-a  lunaribut  it^tuat  hori9  .*  * 
FUmmi^^  an  Titan,  ut  alente9  bauriat  undo*, 
jRriffOi  9ceanumjluctu9que  ad  ddera  ioUai, ' 
iliutrite  ptMOgitatwumdi  labtr  f  a$  mUd  §emper 
Tu  qumetmque  nmte%  um  trebroM  tama  meatut^ 
Ut  n^eri, tiWttefv,  iM^        ,  ■    ■■  i    ^      Liha . 

.  Waih'4  viA  MieMnlvB  fH%lihsdMAftfidietiiMid 
By  tanit  M  otesD,  and  bj  tans  w  laaA : 
Wbetlier  the  viiidi  id  diitaat  rcsiioni  Uow, 
Hofiog  the  world  of  waters  to  and  fro : 
Or  wttUDg  iBOont  their  letCled  periodikeep 
To  iwell  the  hUlowa,  and  fermeat  the  deep » 
Or  the  tir^d  n«if  hli  vigoar  to  mppty* 
Bmmb  the  floatiDgBioant^  to  tiie  tkjt 
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And  ilaka  Lii  tUnt  witkio  tha  t^^tj  tide, 

Do  yguvho  itmSj  datare'i  wortu  ileud*  : 

Wbilit  I  the  dark  mj  tterioat  uum  ttdniii*, 

Nor,  into  vhM  the  gud*  eanen),  prrwMptDMuIr  inqairc. 

At  Ferrara  I  met  nothing  exiraordinary.  The 
town  U  very  large,  but  extremely  ihin  of  people. 
It  has  a  citadel,  and  something  like  a  fortiGcation 
ninniog  round  it,  but  so  large  that  it  requires  more 
■oldlers  to  defend  it(  than  the  pope  has  in  his  whole 
dorohiions.  The  strceu  are  »  beautiful  at  any  I 
hare  seeiit  in  their  length,  breadth,  and  reguldrUy. 
The  Benedictines  have  the  finest  convent  of  the 
place.  They  showed  ns  in  the  church  Ariosto's 
monument :  his  epitaph  says,  be  was  JVobilitate  gf 
nerit  aifue  animi  clarua,  in  rebut  fiubUcu  adminit- 
trandit  in  rtgendii  fio/ittlit,  in  gravltiimit  et  turn- 
mu  Pon'\ficit  legalionibut  firudentii,  contiHo,  rlo- 
gitenlid  firtiiantitiiimut. 

I  came  down  a  branch  of  the  Po,  as  br  as  Alber* 
to,  within  ten  miles  of  Ravenna.  All  this  spaca 
lies  miserably  uncultivated  tiH  you  come  near  Ra- 
venna, where  the  soil  is  made  extremely  fruitful, 
ondshows  wbatmuchoftbe  rest  might  be,  were 
there  hands  enough  to  manage  it  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. It  is  now  on  both  sides  of  the  road  veiy 
manhy,  and  generally  overgrown  with  rushes, 
which  made  me  fancy  it  was  once  floated  by  thesea, 
tbatlies  within  four  miles  of  it.  Nor  could  I  in 
the  least  doubt  it  when  I  saw  Rivenna,  that  is  now 
almost  at  the  same  distance  from  the  Adriatic, 
though  it  was  formerly  the  moat  famous  of  all  tho 
Roman  ports. 

One  may  gueas  at  iu  ancient  situation  from  Mar- 
tial's 

Viao.G.&b.4^ 
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BwwMn't  iNlCifa  iMMr  wMb  «MriB> 
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and  the  description  that  Silius  Italicua  has  given 
US  of  it. 


Lenia  paludo$€  p^tcindimt  •tqg^ma'Mavewut.     Lib.  t. 

Bnenmber^d  in  the  tnad^  their  oert  fliTide 
With  heavy  itrokea  the  thiek  imwieUjrtide. 

Acoordingly  the  old  geograpjiers  represent  It  as 
situated  among  marshes  aod  shallows.  The  place 
which  is  shown  for  the  haren,  is  on  a  lerel  witb 
the  town,  and  has  probably  been  stopped  np  b]r  the 
great  heaps  of  dirt  that  the  sea  has  thrown  into  it ; 
for  all  the  soil  on  that  side  of  Ravenna  has  been  left 
there  insensibly  by  the  sea's  discharging  itself  up* 
on  it  for  st>  many  ag^s.  The  ground  must  have 
been  formerly  much  lower,  for  otherwise  the  town 
would  have  lain  under  water.  The  remains  of  the 
Fharofei  that  stand  «l>out  three  miles  £rom  the  sea, 
und  two  from  the  town,  have  their  foundaoona  co* 
vered  with  earth  for  some  yards^  as  they  told  ae> 
whichf  notwithstanding,  are  upon  e  level  with  the 
fields  that  lie  about  them,  though  it  is  probable 
they  look  the  advantage  of  »  rising  gfoimd  to  set  it 
upon.  It  was  a  square  tower  of  about  twelve  yarda 
in  breadth»  as  appears  by  that  part  of  it  which^yet  re* 
mains  entire,  so  that  its  height  must  have  been  ve* 
ry  considerable  to  have  preserved  a  proportion.  It 
is  made  in  the  fiorm '  of  the  Venetiatt  Cainpanelle, 
andis  pcobably  the  high  tower  meotioned  by  Pliny^ 
lib.  86.  cap.  1%, 

On  the  side  of  the  town,  where  the  sea  is  st^spe- 
sad  to  have  lain  formerlyi  there  is  now  a  little 
church  called  the  Rotonda.  At  the  entrance  of  it 
are  two  stoneS}  the  one  with  aa  inscription  in  Gothic 
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cfairactert,  ttaM  haa  nothing  in  It  remarkable ;  the 
other  ia  a  a^ uare  picca  of  raarttle,  that  bf  the  in- 
aeriptioD  appears  ancient,  and  by  the  oroamenta 
ab«>ut  it  ahows  itself  to  hare  been  a  little  Pagan 
monument  of  two  pertons  who  were  ahipwrecked 
periiapi  in  the  place  where  now  their  monument 
atanda.  The  first  line  and  a  half;  that  tella  their 
namea  and  families  in  prose,  is  not  legible ;  the  rest 
runs  thus> 

UbtnatU  tpwt  etntuUi  ma  ditt  .■ 
Mk^fr^ga  wmri  poritT  ra^aft  gutJumxtrM  mni, 

£i  dufUtt*  iMIM  tmn  ptrbdqua  dtdlt. 
Belk  vlth  ilie  Mna  indalEmt  maMsr  Um'd, 
Un  the  Bina  daj  their  Uhertf  powea'd: 
A  ihipvrtekilBw  whom  it  had  jain'd  before. 
And  leltlhefr  onmraaDrrieDdi  thclrrnn'ralita  deplore. 

There  ia  a  turn  in  the  third  verse  that  we  lose,  by 
nst  knowing  the  circumstances  of  their  story.  It  was 
the  nuufraga  mora  which  destroyed  them)  as  it  had 
formerly  united  them;  what  thu  union  was,  is  ex* 
pressed  in  the  preceding  versO)  by  their  both  having 
been  made  freemen  on  ths  same  day.  If^  th«reforO| 
we  suppose  they  had  been  formerly  ahipwrecked 
with  their  maater,  and  that  he  made  them  Iree  at 
the  same  time,  the  epigram  is  unriddled-  Nor  ia 
this  interpretation  perhaps  so  forced  as  it  may  seem 
at  first  sight,  since  it  was  the  custom  of  the  maatert, 
a  little  before  their  death,  to  gire  their  slares  their 
freedom,  if  they  bad  deserred  it  at  their  hands }  and 
it  is  natural  enough  to  aiippose  one  involved  ia 
a  common  shipwreck,  would  give  such  of  his  slaves 
their  liberty  as  should  have  the  good  luck  to  aavv 
themselvea.  The  chancel  of  this  church  is  vaulted 
with  a  single  atone  sf  four  feet  in  thickneui  and  a 
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hundred  and  fourteen  in  circomference.  There 
stood  on  the  ouuide  of  this  little  cupola  a  ^reat 
tomb  of  porphyry,  and  the  statues  of  the  tweWe 
apostles ;  but  in  the  war  that  Louis  the  Twelfth 
made  on  Italy,  the  tomb  was  broken  in  pieces  by  s 
cannon-ball.  It  was  perhaps  the  same  blow  that 
made  the  flaw  in  the  cupola,  though  the  inhabitants 
say  it  was  cracked  by  thunder,  that  destroyed  a  son  of 
one  of  their  Gothic  princes,  who  had  taken  shelter 
under  it,  as  having  been  foretold  what  kind  of  death 
he  was  to  die.  I  asked  an  abbot  that  was  in  the 
church,  what  was  the  name  of  this  Gothic  prince, 
who,  after  a  liitle  recollection,  answered  me,  ^  That 
he  could  not  tell  precisely,  but  that  he  thought  it  was 
one  Julius  Caesar."  There  is  a  convent  of  Theatins, 
where  they  show  a  little  window  in  the  church, 
through  which  the  Holy  Ghost  is  said  to  have  enters 
ed  in  the  shape  of  a  dove,  and  to  have  settled  on  one 
of  the  candidates  for  the  bishopric.  The  dove  is 
represented  in  the  window,  and  in  several  places  of 
the  church,  and  is  in  great  reputation  all  over  Italy. 
I  should  not  indeed  think  it  impossible  for  a  pigeon 
to  fly  in  accidenuUy  through  the  roof,  where  they 
still  keep  the  hole  open,  and,  by  its  fluttering  over 
such  a  particular  place,  to  give  so  superstitious  an 
assembly  an  occasion  of  favouring  a  competitor,  es- 
pecially if  he  had  many  friends  among  the  electors 
that  would  make  a  politic  use  of  such  an  accident : 
but  they  pretend  the  miracle  has  happened  more 
than  once.  Among  the  pictures  of  several  famous 
men  of  their  order,  there  is  one  with  this  inscription! 
F.  n.  Thomas  GouidveiiUM  Ep.  A9.  Trid.  concilia 
contra  Hmreticosj  et  in  AngUa  contra  JRlUabet.  Fidci 
Confe99or  con9fucuu9.  The  statue  of  Alexander 
the  Seventh  stands  in  the  large  square  of  the  town ; 
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itucoBt  inbnit,  hu  theprature  that  iialwtjagiiT- 
CO  the  figure  of  a  pope ;  ma  arm  extended,  and  ble^ 
«ng  the  people.  In  another  aquare,  on  a  high  |hI- 
kr,  is  set  the  atatue  of  the  Bleaaed  Virgin^  am^ed 
like  a  queen  with  a  aceptre  in  her  hand,  and  a  crown 
upon  her  head ;  for  having  deliTcred  the  town  from 
a  n^g  pestilence.  The  custom  of  crowning  the 
Holf  Virgin  is  so  much  in  vogue  among  the  Italians, 
that  one  of^en  aeca  in  their  churches  a  little  tinsel 
crown,  or  perhaps  a  circle  of  stars  glued  lo  the  c:an- 
vass  over  the  head  of  the  figure,  which  sometimes 
spoils  a  good  [Kcture,  la  the  convent  of  Beoedic- 
tinea  I  saw  three  huge  chests  of  marble,  with  no  in- 
scription on  them  that  I  conld  find,  though  Ihef  arft 
aaid  to  contua  the  ashes  of  Valentinian,  Honoriua, 
and  his  sister  Placidia.  From  Ravenna  I  came  to 
Rimini,  having  passed  the  Rutucon  bj  the  waj.  This 
river  is  not  so  very  contemptible  as  it  is  generaltr 
represented,  and  itaa  much  increased  bjr  the  melting 
of  the  snows  when  Cesar  paascd  it  according  to 
Lucan. 

Fmte  caiOi  nudie*panitjiti  tmptUltta-  undb 
AniJc«H«  JhiUcMi,  eiamfinilda  tatdwU  cfMt ; 
Prrquc  ima»  ttrfit  wtOn,  »i  OnlUca  ctHm 


Tunc  virei  prt6tiat  Ig/mu,  atfte  auxtrat  imitat 

TertiajamgraviAptmtaUi  Cynlhia  ctiw, 

Et  madbht  Emi  rtntnUJlMibut  Mp«4.  L 

While  (umncrhiU,  the  ftreimi  1/ UdUeoa 
PrDi*  their  ipent  KMrae  In  a  (ibkII  eermit  mo, 
Hid  III  the  wiodii^  *iUi  tfacf  tentlj  glide. 
And  lul}-  from  ndfhb'i'us  Gud  diride  t 
Dat  nOT,  with  vioter  •tormi  increti'd,  thej  rote, 
B}'  wM'rj  mooQS  prodnc*)),  md  Alpine  inow^ 
That  melting  on  the  hcniy  moDtiUtni  Uf, 
And  in  warn  ciMctB  windi  diBolv'd  tMtj. 
This  river  is  nowcidlod  Pintelle. 
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RimiDi  bas  nothing  modem  to  boast  of.  Its  an- 
tiquities are  as  follow :  a  marble  bridge  of  fire 
arches,  built  by  Augustus  and  Tiberius,  for  the  in- 
scription is  still  legible,  though  not  rightly  trans- 
cribed by  Gruter.  A  triumphal  arch  raised  by  Au- 
gustus, which  nukkcs  a  noble  gate  to  the  town, 
though  part  of  it  -  is  ruined.  The  ruins  of  an  am- 
phitheatre. The  Sugg^stum,  on  which  it  is  said 
that  Julius  Caesar  harangued  his  army  after  having 
passed  the  Rubicon.  I  must  confess  I  can  by  no 
means  look  on  this  last  as  authentic :  it  is  built 
of  hewn  stone,  like  the  pedestal  of  a  pillar,  but 
something  higher  than  ordinary,  and  is  but  just 
broad  enough  for  one  man  to  stand  upon  it  On 
the  contrary,  the  ancient  Suggestums,  as  I  have 
often  observed  on  medals,  as  well  as  on  Constan- 
tine's  arch,  were  made  of  wood,  like  a  little  kind  of 
stage,  for  the  heads  of  the  nails  are  sometimes  re- 
presented, that  are  supposed  to  fissten  the  boards 
together.  We  often  see  on  them  the  emperor,  and 
two  or  three  general  ofiicers,  sometimes  sitting 
and  sometimes  standing,  as  they  made  speeches*  or 
distributed  a  congiary  to  the  soldiers  or  people. 
They  were  probably  always  in  readiness,  and  carried 
among  the  baggage  of  the  army,  whereas  this  at 
Rimini  must  have  been  built  on  the  place,  and  re- 
quired some  time  before  it  could  be  finished. 

If  the  observation  I  have  here  made  is  just,  it 
may  serve  as  a  confirmation  to  the  learned  Frabet- 
ti*s  conjecture  on  Trajan's  pillar;  who  supposes, 
I  think,  with  a  great  deal  of  reason,  that  the 
camps,  intrench ments,  and  other  works  of  the  same 
nature,  which  are  cutout  as  if  they  had  been  made 
of  brick  or  hewn  stone,  were,  in  reality,  only  of 
earth,  turf,  or  the  like  materials ;  for  there  are  on 
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tb«  pillar  some  of  thesa  Sugg^eitums  which  ue 
figured  like  thow  on  mediht  vith  oolf  ibit  ^ffer- 
ence,  that  they  seem  built  of  brick  or  free^teoe. 
At  twelve  mileB  distance  from  Rimini  atandi  the 
little  republic  of  St.  Marino,  which  I  conld  not 
fobear  Tiaitio^i  though  it  lies  out  of  the  commoo 
tour  of  travellers,  and  baa  cxcesaively  bad  ways  to  it 
I  ahall  here  give  a  particular  account  of  it,  because 
I  know  of  nobody  else  that  has  done  iu  One  maf, 
It  least)  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  in  it  some- 
thing more  stogular  than  can  be  found  in  great 
govemments,  and  form  from  it  an  idea  of  Venice 
in  its  first  begionings,  when  it  had  onlya  few  heaps 
at  earth  for  its  dominions,  or  of  Rome  itself  when 
it  had  as  yet  covered  but  ooe  of  its  seven  bills. 

THE  REPUBLIC  OF  ST.  MARINO. 

The  town  and  republic  of  St.  Marino  atanda  on 
the  top  of  a  very  high  and  craggy  moontain.  It  is 
generally  hid  among  the  clouds,  and  lay  under 
anow  when  I  saw  it*  though  it  was  dear  and  warm 
weather  in  all  the  country  about  it.  There  is  not 
a  spring  or  feuntun,  that  I  could  hear  o^  in  the 
whole  dominionsf  but  Uiey  are  always  well  provid- 
ed with  huge  cisterns  and  reservoirs  of  run  and 
snow-water.  The  wine  that  grows  oo  the  aides  of 
their  mountain  is  extraordinary  good,  and  I  think 
much  better  than  any  I  met  with  on  the  cold  side 
of  the  Apennines.  This  pats  me  in  mind  of  their 
celUrs,  which  hare  most  of  them  a  natural  advan- 
tage that  renders  them  extremely  cool  in  die  hot- 
test seasons,  for  they  have  generally  iu  the  sides  of 
them  deep  holes  that  run'  Into  the  hdlowa  of  the 
hill,  from  whence  thtr*  comtn^  Ustwa  «  biMth- 
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in^  kind  of  vapoar,  so  rety  chtlltng  in  the  tuimmer 
trmey  that  a  man  can  scarce  sofPer  bis  hand  in  tlie 
wind  of  it. 

This  moontaln,  and  a  few  neighbonrin^  hiHocks 
that  lie  scattsred  aboat  the  betfidtn  of  it,  Is  the 
whole  circQit  of  these  dominions.  They  hare,  what 
they  call  three  castles,  three  convents,  and  iiTe 
churches,  and  can  reckon  about  five  thousand  sonlv 
in  their  community.  .The  Inhabitants,  as  well  as 
the  historians,  who  mention  this  littl^repabUo,  give 
the  following  account  of  Its  original.  St.  Bfarino 
Was  its  founder,  a  Dalmatian  by  birth,  and  by  trade 
a  mason.  He  was  employed  above  thirteen  him* 
dred  years  ago  in  the  reparation  of  Rimini,  and, 
after  he  had  finished  his  wotfc,  retired  to  this  «o^ 
lltary  mountun,  as  finding  it  very  proper  for  die 
life  of  a  hermit,  which  he  led  in  the  greatest  rigours 
and  austerities  of  religion.  He  had  not  l>een  kmg 
here  befoie  he  wrought  a  reputed  mtvade,  which, 
joined  wiih  his  estraordiaary  sanctity,  gained  him 
so  great  an  esteem,  ^at  the  prmceaa  of  tlie  cerni* 
try  made  him  a  present  of  the  mountain,  to  tfspoie 
of  it  at  his  own  discretion.  His  reputation  qniokiy 
peopled  it,  and  geve  rise  to  the  republic  which  calls 
itself  after  his  name  t  so  that  the  commonwealth  of 
Merino  may  boast  at  lent  of  a  nobler  original  than 
that  of  Rome,  the  one  having  been  at  fivst  an  asy- 
lam  for  robbers  and  murderers,  and  the  other  a 
resort  of  persons  emfaieat  fortheir  piety  and  deii»- 
don.  The  best  of  their  churchei  la  dedicaaad  to 
the  saint,  and  holds  his  a^ea.  His  lUtae  stands 
over  the  high  alur,  with  the  figure  of  a  mountain 
in  his  hands,  crowned  wHh  three  castlesy  which  is 
likewise  the  arms  of  the  commonwealth*  They 
attribute  to  hb  protection  the  long  duration  of 
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Ibeir  state*  uid  look  on  him  u  th«  grcKtcat  utnt 
next  the  BIcBted  Virgin.  I  saw  in  their  atatute- 
bo«k  «  Ibw  agunat  auch  &a  speak  disrespectfulljr  of 
bimi  who  are  to  be  punished  in  the  same  manner  as 
those  who  are  conTictcd  of  blaspheinf. 

This  petty  republic  has  now  lasted  thirteen  hnn- 
drcd  years,  while  all  the  other  sUtes  of  luljr  hare 
aeveral  limea  changed  their  maatera  and  forms  of 
■government.  Their  whole  history  is  comprised 
In  two  purchases,  which  they  made  of  a  neighbour- 
ing prince,  and  in  a  war  in  which  they  assisted  the 
pope  against  a  lord  of  Rimini.  In  the  year  1 100, 
they  bought  a  caatle  in  the  ndghbourhood,  aa  they 
did  another  in  the  year  1 ITO.  The  papers  of  the 
conditions  are  preserved  in  thrir  archifes,  where 
it  is  very  remarkable  that  the  name  of  the  agent 
ibr  tlie  commonwealth,  of  the  seller,  of  the  notary, 
•od  the  witnesses,  sre  the  same  in  both  the  instru- 
ments, though  drawn  up  at  seventy  years  distance 
from  escb  other.  Nor  csn  it  be  any  mistake  in  the 
date,  because  the  popes  and  emperors  nameS)  with 
the  year  of  their  respective  reigns*  are  both  punc- 
tually set  down.  About  390  years  after  tfais  they 
asusted  Pope  Plus  the  Second  against  one  of  the 
Malatestas,  wbo  was  then  Lord  of  Rimini;  and 
when  they  liad  helped  to  cooquer  bira,  received 
fhom  the'  popot  as  a  reward  for  their  asristance, 
four  little  castles.  This  they  represent  as  the 
flourishing  time  of  the  comraenwealth,  when  their 
deminiona  reached  half  way  up  a  neighbouring 
hill ;  but  at  present  they  are  reduced  to  their  idd 
extent  They  would  probably  sell  their  liberty  aa 
dear  as  they  could  to  any  that  atucked  them ;  for 
there  is  but  one  road  by  which  to  climb  up  to  them, 
and  they  hafe  a  very  severe  law  against  any  of  tfanr 


own  b^jjl^  that  eo^m  Ui«  towfi  ^  »aiitkqir  yttiittir 
aiyr  oeiir  one  sliould  bn  WQitt  im  t)ie  ^Um  «f  iMr 

are  excrCfiaedt  .and  roadfr  atftJ»QWl«»fc'»>  «^ 

The  sovereign  pow^  of  tbe  iijBBubUc  waalodfid 
otiginalljr  in  what  they.calUMi  Iha  «re^o,  a  i^ac 
couocil»  in  which  every  hqiise  ]ia4  it#  pepresentab 
tive»  But  becaiue  U^  found  too  soiich  con{uai««n 
in,auch  a  multitude  o£  3U^af9pn»  they  dev^ed 
their  whole  ai^thoritf  i(^o  t^e  bvul^o£  theiq^wcU 
of  sixtyr.  The  arengOt  however^  is  atiil  caU^  to* 
gether  in  cases  of  extraotdinaiy  importance;  and 
if^  after  due  sinxunons, .  any.  nei^bor  atwajins 
bimtelff  4e  is  fo.  be  fia^d K^  |he.¥al90  of  abMiia 
penn^r  EngU^,  whidi*  the  8^4uUa»ya  he  sMl  paf» 
Mine  aUquddiminutionc  4UU  gr^tidn  la  the^ordiiiaif 
course  of  govemmenty  the  council  of  M|y(«liichi 
notwithstandyg  the  n%iae,  conslsift  but  of  forty 
persons)  ba&in  i^  hapdf  thfc  adanjpiaisrujAwv  of aS" 
iairsy  and  is  made  up  ^f  oat  of  tha.  noble  ffuriUti^ 
and  half  out  of  th^  plebeian*  Thef  de^^ide  all  b|b 
balloting^  are  not  admitted  till,  five  and  twanly  y^^n 
oldf  and  chuae  the  cfficers  of  the  commoniMaUh* 

Thus,  far  they  i^reo  with  the  gr«at  ^ow»l  of 
Venicet  but  their  ppver  is  much  oaore  eTfiwIcdfS 
Cmt.ho  sentence  £an  st«uid  that  Is  noi  confitmcd  by 
two»tbirds  of  this  xounciL  Besidesr  that,  no  awt 
can  be  admitted  intoH  duviiig  the  life  of  liis£ithei^ 
aor  two  be  in  it  of  the  same  fiunilyt,  nor  iny  rnmr 
hut  by  election*  The  chief  ofioers  of  Hm  oom^ 
mon^vealth  are  the  tw»  capiianegsy  who  have  siidi 
a  power  as  the  old  Rqman^  ooo/Hila  liady  but  arc 
duDsen  every  sisc  months.  I  Uik^d  with  aome  that 
had  been  capitaneoa  six  nr  seven  Umess  though  tba 
office  is  never  to  be  (Qootinued  ftathe  aamte  poraona 
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twice  successively.  The  third  officer  is  the  com- 
missary, who  judg;es  iD  all  civil  and  criminal  mat- 
lers.  But  because  the  many  alliances,  friendships, 
and  intermarriages,  as  well  as  the  personal  feuds 
aod  animosities  that  happen  among  so  small  a  peo« 
pie  might  obstruct  the  course  of  justice,  if  one  of 
their  own  number  had  the  distribution  of  it ;  they 
kave  always  a  foreigner  for  this  employ,  whom  they 
talrase  for  three  years,  and  maintain  out  of  the  pub* 
■e  stock.  He  muatbe  a  doctor  of  law,  and  a  man 
of  known  integrity.  He  is  jiuned  in  commission 
with  the  capitaneos,  and  acts  something  like  the 
recorder  of  London  under  the  lord  mayor.  The 
commonwealth  of  Genoa  was  forced  to  mike  use 
ef  a  foreign  judge  for  many  years,  whilst  the  re- 
public was  torn  into  the  divisions  of  the  Guelphs 
and  Gibelines.  The  fourth  man  in  the  state  is  the 
physician,  who  must  likewise  be  a  stranger,  and  is 
maintained  by  a  public  salary.  He  is  obliged  to 
keep  a  horse  to  visit  the  sick,  and  to  inspect  all 
drugs  that  are  imported.  He  must  be  at  least  thir- 
ty-five years  old»  a  doctor  of  the  fisculty,  and  emi- 
nent for  his  religion  and  honesty ;  that  his  rashness 
or  ignorance  may  not  unpeople  the  commonwealth: 
and  that  they  may  not  suffer  long  under  any  bad 
choice,  he  is  elected  only  for  three  years.  The 
present  physician  is  a  very  understanding  man,  and 
well  read  in  our  countrymen,  Harvey,  Willis,  Syden- 
ham, &c.  He  has  been  continued  for  some  time 
among  them,  and  they  say  the  commonwealth  thrives 
under  his  hands.  Another  person,  who  makes  no 
ordinary  figure  in  the  republic,  is  the  schoolmaster. 
I  scarce  met  with  any  in  the  place  that  had  not  some 
tincture  of  learning.  I  had  the  perusal  of  a  Latin 
book  in  folioi  entitled,  Siatuta  HluMtri99im€  Reipub» 

K 
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Hcs  Saneti  Marim^  printed  at  Rimini  by  order  of 
the  commonwealth.  The  chapter  on  the  public 
ministers  says,  that  when  an  ambassador  isdespatch- 
ed  from  the  republic  to  any  foreign  state  he  shall 
be  allowedi'out  of  the  treasury^  to  the  valtte  of  a 
shilling  a  day.  The  people  are  esteemed  very  ho- 
nest and  rigorous  in  the  execution  of  justice,  «k1 
seem  to  lire  more  happy  and  contemed  among  their 
rocks  and  snows^  than  others  of  the  Italians  do  in 
the  pleasantest  valleys  of  the  world.  Nothing  iadeed 
can  be  a  greater  instance  of  the  natural  love  that 
fhankind  has  for  liberty)  and  oi  their  aversion  to  an 
arbitrary  governmenti  thsm  such  aeavage  mountain 
covered  with  people,  and  the  Campania  of  Romot 
which  lies  in  the  same  country,  almost  destitute  of 
inhabitants. 

PESARO,  FANO,  SENIGALLIA,  ANCONA, 
LORETTO,  ^c.  TO  ROME. 

From  Rimini  to  Loretto  the  towns  of  note  are  Pe- 
saroi  Fano,  Senigallia,  and  Ancona.  Fano  received 
its  name  from  the  Fane  or  temple  of  Fortune  that 
stood  in  it.  One  may  still  ace  the  triumphal  arch 
erected  there  to  Augustus :  it  is  indeed  very  much 
defaced  by  time  ;  but  the  plan  of  it,  as  it  stood  entire 
with  all  its  inscriptions,  is  neatly  cut  upon  the  wall 
gf  a  neighbouring  building.  In  each  of  these 
towns  is  a  beautiful  marble  fountain,  where  the  water 
runs  continually  through  several  little  spouts,  which 
looWs  very  refreshing  in  these  hot  countries,  and 
gives  a  great  coolness  to  the  air  about  them.  That 
of  Pesaro  is  handsomely  designed.  Ancona  is 
much  the  most  considerable  of  these  towns.  It 
stands  on  a  promontory,  and  looks  more  beautiful 
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at  a  distance  than  when  you  are  in  it.  The  port 
vas  made  by  Trajan,  for  vhich  he  has  a  trium[d)al 
arch  erected  to  him  by  the  aea  side.  The  marble 
of  this  arch  looks  very  white  and  fresh,  as  bein^  ex- 
posed to  the  winds  and  salt  sea-vapours,  that  by 
eontifiaally  fretting  it  preserves  itself  from  that 
mouldy  colour,  which  others  of  the  same  materials 
have  contracted.  Though  the  Italians  and  veyagc- 
writers  call  these  of  Rimini,  Fano,  and  Ancona,  tri- 
uinptial  arches,  there  was  probably  some  disdnction 
made  among  the  Romans  between  such  honorary 
arches  erected  to  emperors,  and  those  that  were  rai- 
sed to  them  on  the  account  of  victory,  which  are 
properly  triumphal  arches.  This  at  Ancona  was 
an  instance  of  gratitude  to  Trajan  for  the  port  he 
had  made  there,  as  the  two  others  I  have  mention- 
ed, were  probably  for  some  reason  of  the  same  na- 
ture. One  may,  however,  observe  the  wisdom  oE 
Uie  ancient  Romans,  who,  to  encourage  their  em- 
perors in  their  inclination  of  doing  good  to  their 
country,  gave  the  same  honours  to  the  great  actions 
of  peace,  which  turned  to  the  advantage  of  tiie  pub- 
lic, as  to  those  of  war.  This  is  very  i-emarkable  in 
the  medals  that  are  stamped  on  the  itame  occasions. 
I  remember  to  have  seen  one  of  Oalba'i  with  a  tri- 
umphal arch  on  the  reverse,  that  was  made  by  the 
senate's  order  for  his  having  remitted  a  tax.  R. 
XXXX.  REMISSA.  S.  C.  The  me<lal  which 
was  made  for  Trajan  in  remembrance  of  his  bene- 
ficence to  Ancona  ia  very  common.  The  reverse 
has  on  it  a  port  with  a  chain  running  across  it, 
and  betwixt  them  both  m  boat,  with  this  inscription) 

S.  P.  Q.  R  O  P  T I  M  O  P  R I N  C I  P 1.  5.  C. 
I  Icnow  Fabrctti  would  fain  ascribe   this  medal  to 
another  occasion,  but  Bellorio,  u  hia  additions  to 
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Angeloniy  has  aufficiently  refuted  all  he  aaya  on 
that  subject. 

At  Loretto  I  inquired  for  the  English  Jesuit's 
lodging,  and|  on  the  stair-K^asc  that  leads  to  themi 
I  saw  several  pictures  of  such  as  had  been  execut- 
ed in  England,  as  the  two  Garnets,  Oldcom,  and 
others,  to  the  number  of  thirty.  Whatever  were 
their  crimes,  the  inscription  says  they  suffered  for 
their  religion,  and  some  of  them  are  represented 
lying  under  such  tortures  as  are  not  in  use  among  us. 
The  martyrs  of  1679  are  set  by  themselves,  ^th 
a  knife  stuck  in  the  bosom  of  each  figure,  to  signi- 
fy that  they  were  quartered. 

The  riches  in  the  Holy  House  and  Treasury  are 
surprisingly  great,  and  as  much  surpassed  my  ex- 
pectation as  other  sights  have  generally  fiillen  short 
of  it.  Silver  can  scarce  find  an  admission,  and 
gold  itself  looks  but  poorly  among  such  an  incred- 
ible number  of  precious  stones.  There  will  be,  in  a 
few  i^es  more,  the  jewels  of  the  greatest  value  in 
Europe,  if  the  devotion  of  its  princes  continues  in 
its  present  fervour.  The  last  offering  was  made 
by  the  Queen  Dowager  of  Poland,  and  cost  her 
18,060  crowns.  Some  have  wondered  that  the 
Turk  never  attacks  this  treasury,  since  it  lies  so 
.  near  the  sea  shore,  and  is  so  weakly  guarded.  Butt 
besides  that  he  has  attempted  it  formerly  with  no 
success,  it  is  certain  the  Venetians  keep  too  watch- 
ful an  eye  over  his  motions  at  present,  and  would 
never  suffer  him  to  enter  the  Adriatic.  It  would 
indeed  be  an  easy  thing  for  a  Christian  prince  to 
surprise  it,  who  has  ships  still  passing  to  and  fro 
without  suspicion,  especially  if  he  had  a  party  in 
the  town,  disguised  like  pilgrims,  to  secure  a  gate 
for  him ;  for  there  have  been  sometimes  to  the 
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Bumber  of  100,000  in  a.  day's  time,  is  it  is  geDCrally 
reported.  But  it  is  probable  the  vcneralion  forthc 
Holj  House,  uid  the  horror  of  sn  action  that  would 
be  resented  by  all  the  Catholic  princes  of  Europe, 
will  be  as  great  a  security  to  the  place  as  the  strong- 
est fortification.  It  is,  indeed,  an  amazing  thing  to 
see  such  a  prodigious  qu;kntity  of  riches  lie  dead, 
■nd  untouched  in  the  midst  of  so  much  poverty 
and  misery  as  reign  on  all  sides  of  them.  There 
js  no  question,  howe\-Gr,  but  the  pope  would  make 
use  of  these  treasures  in  case  of  any  great  calami- 
ty that  fthoiitd  endanger  the  holy  see  ;  as  an  unfor- 
tunate war  with  the  Turk,  or  a  powerful  league  a- 
mong  the  Protestants.  For  I  cannot  but  look  on 
those  vast  heaps  of  wealth*  that  arc  amassed  to- 
gether, in  so  many  religious  places  of  Italy,  as  the 
bidden  reserves  and  magazines  of  the  church,  that 
she  would  open  on  any  pressing  occasion  for  her  last 
defence  and  preservation.  If  these  riches  were  all 
turned  into  current  coin,  and  employed  in  com- 
merce, they  would  make  Italy  the  most  flourishing 
country  in  Europe.  The  case  of  the  Holy  Honse 
ts  nobly  designed,  and  executed  by  the  great  mas- 
ters of  Italy,  that  flourished  about  .1  hundred  years 
ago.  The  statues  of  the  Sybils  aie  very  finely 
vrougbt,  each  of  them  in  a  different  air  and  pos< 
ture,  as  are  likewise  those  of  the  prophets  under- 
neath tliem.  The  roof  of  the  treasury  is  painted 
with  the  same  kind  of  device.  There  stands  at  the 
upper  end  of  it  a  large  crucifix,  very  much  esteem- 
ed ;  the  figure  of  our  Saviour  represents  him  in 
his  last  agonies  of  death,  and,  amidst  all  the  ghast- 
liness  of  the  visage,  has  something  in  it  very  ami* 
able.  The  gates  of  the  church  are  said  to  be  of 
Corinthian  bnuti  with  lau^  scriptare  stories  ris- 
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ing  on  them  in  bat^o  rcHevOm  The  pope's  sUtuti 
and  the  founuin  by  it,  would  make  a  noble  show  in 
a  place  less  beautified  with  to  many  other  produc- 
tions of  art.  The  spicery,  the  cellar  and  its  furnU 
ture,  the  g^reat  revenues  of  the  eonvent,  with  the 
story  of  the  Holy  House,  are  too  well  known  to  be 
here  insisted  upon. 

Whoever  were  the  first  inventors  of  this  impos- 
ture} they  seem  to  have  taken  the  bint  of  it  from 
the  veneration  that  the  old  Romans  paid  to  the  cot- 
tage of  Romulus,  which  stood  on  Mount  Capitol, 
and  was  repaired  from  time  to  time  as  it  fell  to  de* 
cay.  Virgil  has  given  a  pretty  image  of  this  little 
thatched  palace,  that  represents  it  standing  in  Man- 
lius's  time,  327  years  after  the  death  of  Romulus. 

In  aummo  euMtoi  TctrpeUt  MahUuM  areU 
Stabat  pro  templo,  et  CapitpUa  ceUa  tene&ai  .* 
liomuUoque  recent  horrebat  regia  tulmo*         JBa.  lib.  Ik 

Uigk  oa  a  roek  hcroie  Manliut  itood 

To  gaard  tlie  temple,  and  the  tcraple*a  god : 

Then  Rome  was  poor,  and  there  yoa  might  behold 

The  palace  thatcb'd  with  straw.  DaVDBV. 

From  Loretto,  in  my  way  to  Rome»  I  passed 
through  Recanati,  Macerata,  Tolentino,  and  F6Ug- 
ni.  In  the  last  there  is  a  convent  of  nuns,  called  la 
Contessa,  that  has  in  the  church  an  incomparable 
Madona  of  Raphael.  At  Spbletto,  the  next  towD 
on  the  road,  arc  some  antiquities.  The  most  re- 
markable is  an  aqueduct  of  a  Gothic  structure,  that 
conveys  the  water  from  Mount  St.  Francis  to  Spo- 
Ictto,  which  is  not  to  be  equalled  for  its  height  by 
any  other  in  Europe.  They  reckon  from  the  foun«- 
dation  of  the  lowest  arch  to  the  top  of  it,  230  yards. 
In  my  way  hence  to  Tcmi  I  saw  the  river  Clitum- 
uus>  celebrated  by  ao  many  of  the  poets,  for  a  par* 
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tleulw  quiJitf  in  iu  wuar*,  of  making  cutle  whiw 
tbM  drink  of  iL  The  inbabiunti  of  that  coontiy 
hkvs  atill  the  ume  opinioa  of  it>  u  I  bund  upon  in- 
quirft  >i>d  have  a  great  many  oxen  of  a  whitiah  co- 
lour to  confirm  them  in  it.  It  ii  probable  thii  breed 
was  first  settled  in  the  countrj,  atid  continuing 
•Ull  the  same  species,  has  made  tlie  inhabitants  im- 
pute it  to  a  wrong  cause ;  though  they  may  as 
veil  fancjr  their  hogs  turn  black  for  some  reason 
of  the  same  nature,  because  there  are  none  in  Italy 
of  any  other  breed.  The  river  Cliiumnus,  and 
Merauia  that  stood  on  the  banks  of  it,  are  lamous 
fortheherdsof  victims  with  which  they  famished 
alUuly. 

ttuafirmaia  tm  tXimmtat  jtaKM  Ate* 
Integil,  *l  tiiBtn  abUU  imda  bovt:  Prop,  Rb.  a. 

Aic  albi  Cktuwmagngtt,  tl  maxima  taurut 

ricHma,  t»pe  hMPfr/iai/umint  tacrt' 

RwrnaHMiadtempta  Dtim  duxtrt  triumph*: 

Geor{.  3.  Viuo. 

Than  Oowi  ClltaiDDai  thraogh  tb*  flow'r?  plain ) 

WhM*  wsTsi,  for  triomphi  sfiar  praip'rcMi  Tar, 

The  Tictim  ax,  aod  novj  aheap  prepare. 
Ptl^lb  CHfiwi  In  m^i* 

Bii..  IrAL.  Ub.  S. 


Pryeeta  in  catapit  niiidat  ex^alat  inerlet. 
El  itib-i  ingenlem  patetiu  Mevtada  taurvm, 
Dana  Jot»  .  -  ^    ■■       ] 

E(  JHnaitiii  valla. 


IHiigutn'  flfa^Kffd  lniA«r«tw  Mmi*  «t  i/nl 
,M»ltfigtr,m»JMimana*titttuikirbS, 
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J[ret et  d grandi  egrvixferienda  mmiMtro,    Jut.  Sat.  IS. 

A  ten  Wfb  M  thaQld  latt  the  mnfiM^ 

One  of  HtipuIU's  huge  prodigiou  sise : 

Not  one  of  thoce  our  nelghVriog  pastures  feed. 

But  ofClitumoufl  irhiteft  n'ortd  breed : 

The  lively  tfoetnre  of  vkoee  gvhbig  blood 

Should  olMiiy  pvoTethctieluMMoriiMfiMd; 

A  seek  to  strong,  so  UrgCj  «•  would  epamMUMl  ^^ 

The  speeding  blow  of  some  uncommon  hand. 

Mr.  Co  NCR  SVC. 

I  shall  afterwards  have  occaaion  to  quote  Clau- 
dian. 

Temi  is  the  next  town  in  course^  formerly  called 
Interamna,  for  the  same  reason  that  a  part  of  Asia 
was  named  Mesopotamia*  We  enter  at  the  gate 
of  the  Three  Monuments,  so  calledi  because  there 
stood  near  it  a  monument  erected  to  Tacitus  the  his- 
torian, with  two  others  to  the  emperors  Tacitus  and 
Florianus,  all  of  them  natives  of  the  place.  These 
were  a  few  years  ago  demolished  by  thunderi  and 
the  fragments  of  them  are  in  the  hands  of  some 
gentlemen  of  the  town.  Near  the  dome  I  was 
shown  a  square  marble,  inserted  in  the  wall,  with 
the  following  inscription : 

SaluH  perpeitt4t  JIvgutH 
IAb€rtAtigu0  Publico  PopuU  Ronunni 

Geni'j  mtmicijd  Aimppp^t 

JnuramHom  CtuUitinK         » 
D.  CC.  IV. 

« 

Ad  Cnejnm  D&miHum  Menobarbum.  -     -.  C^m^. 

prmdentUt  TV.  Cmtuit  AugtuH  nah  ad  JEitmUatem  Bt 
fd  MMtiif «  9uhtat»  h99t§  permdmuimoi  P.  iS.  AiaCict 
JUberaXU  VL  viriterum,  jP.  S.  F,  C.  that  (s,  peeunia  $uaJUH 
curttvit. 

This  stone  was  probably  set  up  on  occaaion  of  the 
fall  of  Sejanus.     After  the  name  of  Ahenobarbtt« 
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there  U  a  little  furrow  in  the  marble,  but  so  smooth 
«nd  'well  polished,  that  I  should  not  hm  taken  no- 
tice of  it  had  not  I  seen  Com.  at  the  end  of  it,  by 
■vhich  it  is  plain  there  waa  ooce  the  name  of  ano- 
ther coniul,  which  has  been  industrioualy  raxed 
out.  Lucius  Aruncius  Caiuillui  Sciibonianut  was 
consul  under  the  reign  of  Ttberins*,  and  was  af- 
terwards pat  to  death  lor  a  conspiracy  that  he  had 
ibrmed  against  the  emperor  Claudiua;  at  which 
time  it  waa  ordered  that  his  name  and  consulate 
should  be  effaced  out  of  all  public  registers  and  in- 
scription!. It  is  not  therefore  improbable  that  it 
waa  this  long  name  which  filled  up  the  gap  I  am 
now  mentioning.  There  are  near  this  monu- 
ment the  mins  of  an  ancient  theatre,  with  some  of 
the  cares  entire.  I  saw  among  the  ruins  an  old 
heathen  altar,  with  this  particularity  in  it,  that  it  is 
hollowed,  like  a  dish,  at  one  end ;  but  it  was  not 
this  end  on  which  the  sacrifice  was  laid,  as  one  may 
guess  from  the  make  of  the  festoon  that  runs  round 
the  altar,  and  is  Inverted  when  the  hollow  stands 
uppermost*  In  the  same  yard,  among  the  rubbish 
of  the  theatre,  lie  two  {ullara,  the  one  of  granite, 
and  the  otherof  a  very  beautiful  marble.  I  went  out 
of  my  way  to  see  the  fitmous  cascade  about  three 
miles  from  Temi.  It  is  formed  by  the  fall  of  tlie 
river  Velino,  which  Virgil  msntiSns  in  the  seventh 
Mand— Rosea  run  VeUm, 

The  channel  of  this  river  lies  very  high,  and  u 
shaded  on  all  tides  by  a  green  forest,  made  up  of 
several  kinds  of  trees  that  preserve  their  verdure 
all  the  year.  The  neighbouring  mountains  are  co- 
vered with  them,  and,  by  reason  of  their  height, 

•  Vids  Fsft  CconL  HmL 
K  3 
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are  more  exposed  to  the  dews  and  drizzling  raias 
than  an|r  of  the  adjacent  parts,  whi<^  gives  occa- 
sion to  Virgil's  roaearuraf  (dewy  countricA.)  ,The 
river  nins  extremelf  rapid  before  its  lak,  and 
rushes  down  a  precipice  of  a  hundred  jwtdn  high. 
It  throws  itself  infeo  the  hoUow' •£  a  roek»  which  has 
probably  been  worn  by  such  a  constant  fall  of  wa- 
ter. It  is  impossible  to  see  the  bottom  on  which  it 
breaks,  for  the  thickness  of  the  mist  that  rises  from 
itf  which  looks  at  a  distance  like  clouds  of  -smoke 
ascending  from  some  vast  fomacci  and  distils  in  per- 
petual rains  on  all  the  places  that  lie  near  it  I  think 
there  is  something  more  astonishing  in  this  cascade^ 
than  in  all  the  water-works  of  VerBaiUsSf  and 
could  not  but  wonder  when  I  first  saw  it,  that  I  had 
never  met  with  it  in  any  of  the  old  poets,  especial* 
]y  in  Claudian,  who  makes  his  Emperor  Hononus 
go  out  of  his  way  to  see  the  river  Nar,  which  runs 
just  below  it,  and  yet  does  not  meocmi  what  would 
have  been  so  great  an  embellishment  to  his  poem- 
But  at  present  I  do  not  in  the  least  question,  not- 
withstanding the  opinion  of  some  learned  men  to 
the  contrary,  that  this  is  the  gulf  through  which 
Virgil's  Alecto  shoots  herself  into  hell  s  for  the  ve- 
ry place,  the  great  reputation  of  it,  the  fiUi  of  wa- 
ters, the  woods  that  encompass  it,  with  the  smoke 
and  noise  that  ar&e  from  it,  are  all  pointed  at  in  the 
description.  Perhaps  he  would  not  mention  the 
name  of  the  river,  because  he  has  done  it  in  thever- 
ses  that  precede.  We  may  add  to  this,  that  the  cas- 
cade is  not  &r  off  that  part  of  Italy,  which  has  been 
called  Itali4t  MedituUium. 


E9t  loeuM  Italia  medio  f  Mnb  monHbui  i 
JVobilht  etfamd  muUm  metMraiut  ts  •f#t« 
.  im^ancti  va^i,  demkhmefrmM^i  mtrwn 
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la  mrfica  farmu  ! 
x  utvi  ^irmeula  Ditit 


In  nidttedialj,  vdi  bovaiabna. 

There  Bn  >  nb,  AtDnnetiu  ii  the  ouie, 

Bclov  theloflr  mount!:  on  dther  tide 

Thick  fiircMi  the  (brbtdden  cntnnee  bide  ; 

Full  in  the  oentrBaflhe  nared  vood 

An  trm  uiteth  of  tb«  Sly^nn  flondi 

Whiah,  (klling  from  on  hi^,  with  bcUoving  Kmnd 

Whlrii  [he  black  vitci  ind  rUtling  itaan  aroDad. 

Here  Pluto  ptnti  for  breath  ttom  out  biaecll. 

And  openi  vide  the  grinning  ji«>  of  hell. 

To  thi*  inTemil  gate  Iht  ftar;  fliei. 

Here  hidei  her  h«l*d  head,  and  Ireei  the  lib'ring  lUet. 

It  was  indeed  the  most  proper  place  In  the  vorld 
for  *  fury  to  make  her  ciii,  after  she  had  filled  ■ 
natioD  with  diBU-actions  and  alarias ;  and  I  believe 
erery  reader*!  im^ination  )■  pleased,  ^vhen  he  sees 
the  Migry  goddess  thus  sinking,  us  it  were,  in  a  tem- 
pest, and  plunging  hcraelf  into  hell,  amidst  such  « 
scene  of  horror  and  confusion. 

The  river  Velino,  after  having  found  Its  way  out 
from  among  the  rocks  where  it  falls,  runs  into  the 
Nera.  The  channel  of  this  last  liver  is  white  with 
rocks,  and  the  sur&ce  of  it,  for  a  long  space,  cover- 
ed with  froth  and  bubbles;  for  it  runs  all  along  upon 
the  fret,  and  is  still  breaking  against  the  stones  that 
oppose  its  passsge :  so  that  for  these  reasons,  as  well 
M  for  the  mixture  of  sulphur  in  its  waters,  it  is  very 
well  described  by  Virgil,  in  that  verse  which  men- 
tions these  two  rivers  in  their  old  Roman  names. 


Csntmuft  Htmm;  at  ighM  iMmaitrtfr^fimd»p 


SulfvreA  JiTar  ai6u9  ttqmdtfwi99fua  VeUm.  JCo.  7. 

The  aacred  lake  of  Trivia  from  n&r, 

Tbe  Veline  fountains,  and  lulphnreoos  Nar, 

Shake  at  the  baleful  blast,  tbe  signal  of  tlie  war.  DnrDSK. 

He  makes  the  sound  of  the  Fury'9  trumpet  run 
up  the  Nera  to  the  very  sources  of  Velinoy  which 
agrees  extremely  well  with  the  sitoatioo  of  these 
riyers.  When  Virgil  has  marked  any  particular 
quality  in  a  riverji  the  other  poets  seldom  fail  of 
coping  after  him. 


••Mtrgue  alb€9cetaibu»  undU 


H  Tibrim properaru  Si L.  IT.  lib. «. 

Et  JVar  vitiaiut  Qdon 
Sul/ure 


Claud,  de  Proa,  et  Oiyb.  Cons. 
-Tbe  hoary  Kar, 


Corroptod  with  the  steneh  ofiolphiiry  flows, 

And  into  Tibflr*a  atttiMaa  th^  infeaisd  owwBilhMwa. 


From  this  river  our  next  town  on  the  road  re- 
ceives the  name  of  Nami.  I  saw  hereahoitts  noth- 
ing remarkable  except  Augustuses  bridge  that  stands 
half  a  mile  from  the  town,  and  is  one  of  the  stateliest 
ruins  in  Italy.  It  has  ho  cement,  and  looks  as  firm 
as  one  entire  stone.  There  is  an  arch  of  it  unbro- 
keni  the  broadest  that  I  have  ever  seen,  though,  by 
reason  of  its  great  height,  it  does  not  appear  so.  The 
middle  one  was  still  much  broader.  They  join  to- 
gether  two  mountains,  and  belonged,  without  doubt, 
to  the  bridge  that  Martial  mentions,  though  Mr. 
Ray  takes  them  to  be  the  remains  of  an  aqu^uct 

Sedjamparce  vdM,  nee  abutere,  JVkifua,  gmnto^ 
Perpctno  Hceat  dc  tUn  pmuejhd  /  lib.  T, 

Preserre  my  better  part,  and  spare  my  fHend ; 
6i^  Nanii,  nay  thy  bridge  for  ever  aCud. 
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From  Nami  I  went  to  Otricolii  %  TCrjr  meui,  little 
village,  that  stands  where  the  cutle  of  Ocriculum 
did  fonnerlf.  I  turned  about  half  a  mile  out  of  the 
road  to  see  the  ruins  of  the  old  Ocriculumi  that  lie 
nearthe  banks  of  the  Tiber.  There  are  still  scatter- 
cd  pillars  and  pedestalB,  huge  pieces  of  marble  half 
buried  in  the  earth,  fragmeota  of  towers,  subter- 
raneoUB  raultsi  bathing  places,  and  the  like  marka 
of  its  ancient  magnificence. 

In  mjr  waf  to  Rome,  seeing  a  high  hill  standing 
by  itself  in  the  Campania,  I  did  not  question  but  it 
had  a  classic  name,  and,  upon  inquiry,  found  it  to 
be  Mount  Soracte.  The  Italians  at  present  call  it, 
because  its  name  begins  with  an  S,  St.  Oreste. 

The  fatigue  of  our  crossing  the  Apennines,  and 
of  our  whole  journey  from  Loretto  to  Rome,  was 
very  agreeably  re  Her  ed  by  the  variety  of  scenes  we 
passed  through ;  for,  not  to  mention  the  rude  pros- 
pect of  rocks  rising  one  above  another,  of  the  gut- 
tera  deep  worn  in  the  udes  of  them  by  torrents  of 
rain  and  snow-water,  or  the  long  chantwls  of  sand 
winding  about  their  bottoms,  that  are  sometimes 
filled  with  so  many  rivers :  we  saw,  in  six  days'  tra- 
velling! the  several  seasons  of  the  year  in  their 
beauty  and  perfection-  We  were  sometimes  shiv- 
ering  on  the  top  of  a  bleak  mountain,  and  a  little 
while  after  baaking  in  a  warm  valley,  covered  with 
violets  and  almond-trees  in  btossoiii,the  bees  already 
swarming  over  them,  though  but  io  the  month  of 
February.  Sometimes  our  road  led  us  through 
groves  of  olives,  or  by  gardens  of  oranges,  or  into 
several  hollow  apartments  among  the  rocks  and 
mountains,  that  look  like  so  many  natural  green* 
houses ;  as  being  always  shaded  with  a  great  variety 
of  trees  and  shrubs  that  bstw  low  their  TWdue. 
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I  shall  say  nothing  to  the  Via  Flamiida,  which  has 

been  spoken  of  bf  most  of  the  yoyage-writen  that 

have  passed  it,  but  shall  set  down  Claudian*s  account 

of  the  journey  that  Honorius  made  from  Ravenna  to 

Rome,  which  lies  most  of  it  in  the  same  road  that  I 

have  been  describing. 

Antique  nutrM  egreua.  Eavemue 
S^gna  mavetfjamfue  §ra  Padi  ptttugtm  relimfvit 
Flundneotp  certu  tM  legUnu  athmna  Mreua 
JEttuatf  et  pratuu  puppe9  mme  onme  9ecund9 
JAmc  redeunte  vehLt^  nudatague  Utt^rajhutu 
Ihteritp  •eeani  Ivnaribua  4tmula  damni9  / 
Letior  hincfarM  redpU  Fvrtuna  vetutto^ 
Detpidturque  vagus  pnerupta  voile  ^mHetaurus, 
*  Qfid  niMM  arte  patent  vivo  eeperfirat  arcti, 
AdmUUque  viam  sectic  per  viteera  rupie^ 
Exuperant  tielubra  Jovie,  eaxogm  wrinantMe 
ApennMgerU  euUaepaatoribMe  orot  .* 
Qidn  et  CUtumni  9aera9  victonhti  utukUf 
Candida  qu€  Latiie  pr^bent  armeiua  triumphit 
Vieere  cura/mt.    JVec  te  miraeulafintUt 
Pnetereunt  .*  tacUo  pauu  quern  u  quie  adiret, 
Lentue  erat  .*  m  vece  gradum  mqjvre  dtdteet^ 
ComndetUfervebat  aquie  cimqt^  emnibua  vna 
Sit  natura  vadie,  eimilea  ut  corperie  umhrae 
Oetendant  .*  hac  eela  novamjactmttia  tertem 
Humanoe  properant  %mtariflMmina  meree* 
CeUa  dehinc  patulum  proepectomt  M/rtiia  camputn 
JlegaHealcatur  eqne,  rarique  cetmi* 
A*oji  precul  amtde  adeU,  mrbi  qui  nomiw  aucteir 
JUce  tub  dentd  eylvit  arctatua  epaeit 
Inter  utrumquejugum  terOt  anfractibut  albet, 
Jfnde  tahaate  Ubatit  Tibride  ntfmpkit, 
•'Pxtiphmt  areutt  operetaque  aendta^  vattu 
MoUbutt  et  quicquid  tante prmmUtitur  urbi, 

OeCCoai-Hoa. 
They  leare  RareiinE^  Mil  the  moaths  of  Bo, 
Th»t  til  the  borders  of  the  town  o'erflow; 
And  tpi*«adiog  round  in  one  conllnaM  lake, 
A  spaeioua  hospitable  harboar  make. 

«  4  hifhmfandabfVaqitaan,  like  the  Giotto  Oteearo^MMrKkykt. 

t  Thai  IbmaiB  noikDown. 
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Hither  tlie  MU  al  lUted  timM  mort. 
And  (heTE  the  UMdeo  tcmcIi  into  port : 
Thea  wiih  k  gentla  ebb  retire  italQ, 
And  render  baek  tlulr  eart*  to  tba  main. 
So  the  pale  moDB  Iks  raatlcM  oMU  faide^ 
DHt'b  to  and  fro  br  nak  nkuiaaTe  tldat. 
Fair  Portsoe  oeit,  with  looki  aercne  lud  Uod, 
neseiTei  them  in  her  anaieot  laae  euliHn'd ; 
Then  Ibe  hith  hUta  thcj  eroai,  and  from  bebv 


Till  toClltDmiio'iMaradrtrca«alhc]raame, 
That  lead  vliita  tietiBa to alMitb^  Roiuei 
When  her  Irf  amphant  moi  in  war  aaoaecdi 
And  ilanshter'd  heaatomba  anMad  them  Heed. 
At  Nami'i  lofty  ■eatiarrlT'd,  tnm  ba 
They  (iewlbe  rtiiUaciorthe  hoarj  Mart 
Througfa  roeka  and  voodi  impctmod;  he  (Mt^ 
While  froth  and  fMrn  tke  (retting  nirfiMa  hldea. 
And  now  the  toral  |ant,  all  dansen  pM^M* 
OU  Tiber  aod  Ui  aTmphi  Milatea  at  lul  ( 
The  iant  laborlotu  pavement  here  he  treada. 
That  to  proud  Home  th'  admiring  naticni  laadi; 
While  itatelr  Taalij  and  tow'ring  pilci  appearj 
A»d  iho*  the  worid'a  mctropolii  ia  near. 

Silius  Italicus,  who  hu  taken  more  puna  on  the 
geography  d*  Italy  than  any  otber  of  the  Latin 
poelH  has  given  a  catak^ue  i>f  most  of  the  rircrs 
that  I  Mvr  in  Umbria,  or  in  the  borders  of  it.  He 
has  aroided  a  fault  (if  it  be  really  auch)  which  Ma- 
crobius  haa  objected  to  Vif^il,  of  paaung  froti 
one  place  to  another,  without  regarding  their  re- 
gular and  natural  situation,  in  which  Homer's  cata- 
logues are  observed  to  be  much  mora  methodical 
an<l  exact  than  Virgil's. 

CaniivemaUn  m$iUiAui  Umbri, 
Btt  .£di  Sapifut  lavant,  rapidatque  itnanH 
V»rti<x  ronf orgunu  tmdat  prr  laxa  .Ucf ourut, 
Et  laval  bufetuem  perfiaideru  jf uatme  tocr* 
Ctitammu  taunm,  Jifar^M  oikiceMiiiu  %txidi» 
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Sed  pater  ingfenti  medics  iOaiiiur  mm» 

JUbutOf  et  immBt/l  pertttingit  mmnia  ripd, 

Bu  urbiM  orwh  ^f  ''Mw  •Meoonia  pratitt  "  ^ 

BkpeUimt  H  AiP»  fimu$  per  mwu  mmmtmn  \ 

JifarnUhU94 Btf^lx. VSk.  %. 

Since  I  am  got  among  the  poets,  I  shall  end  this 
chapter  with  two  or  three  passages  out  of  themi  that 
I  hare  omitted  inserting  in  their  proper  places. 

Sit  eUt&ma  mihi  qitdm  vinea  maio  Ravemue,  i 

Citmpetam  muUo  vendei*e  plurii  aquam,     Mae.  lib.  5. 

.Lodged  at  Bavenna,  (water  sells  so  dear) 
A  eistem  to  a  Tinejrard  I  prefer. 

Cottiduf  imp—mt  nuper  mUd  cattpo  Rofoenng  g 
Cumpeterem  wixtum,  vendidit  iile  merum,  Ideou 

By  a  Raveiuia  Tintiier  ooee  betray'dy 
So.mueh  for  wine  and  water  mix'd  I  paid ; 
But  when  I  thoaght  the  porehasM  liquor  nine* 
Tlie  raseal  foWd  me  off  with  only  wSiie. 

Statfittare  eoUi  nee  SUkne  vOior  Aneen, 

Mutiee  nee  1)fne.     ■  ■  Sil.  It.  lib.  S. 

The  wool  when  shaded  with  Aneona's  dye. 
May  with  the  proudest  Tyiian  purple  vie. 

Fountain  water  is  still  yerjr  scarce  at  Ravenna, 
and  was  probably  much  more  so,  when  the  sea  was 
witlun  its  neighbourhood. 

FROM  ROME  TO  NAPLES. 

Upon  my  arrival  at  Rome,  I  took  a  view  of  St. 
Peter's  and  the  Rotunda,  leaving  the  rest  till  my  re* 
turn  from  Naples,  when  I  should  have  time  and 
leisure  enough  to  consider  what  I  saw.  St.  Peter's 
seldom  answers  expectation  at  first  entering  it,  but 
enlarges  itself  on  all  sides  insensibly,  and  mends 
upon  the  eye  every  moment.    The  proportions  are 
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in  churches,  or  church-jrards,  begin  often  with  a 
SUte  Viator.  Viator  firecare  Mclutem^  hlfc,  probably 
in  imitation  of  the  old  Roman  inacriptiona,  Uiat  ge- 
nerally addressed  themselYes  to  the  traTellers ;  as  it 
was  impossible  for  them  to  enter  the  city,  or  to  go 
out  of  it, without  passing  through  one  of  these  mel- 
ancholy roads,  which,  for  a  great  length, was  nothmg 
else  but  a  street  of  funeral  monuments. 

In  my  way  from  Rome  to  Naples  I  found  notliing 
so  remarkable  as  the  beauty  of  the  country,  and  the 
extreme  poverty  of  its  inhabitants.  It  is  indeed  an 
amazing  thing  to  see  the  present  desolation  of  Italy, 
when  one  considers  what  incredible  multitudes  of 
people  it  abounded  with  during  the  I'eigns  of  the 
Roman  emperors ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  remo- 
val of  the  imperial  seat,  the  irruptions  of  the  bar- 
barous nations,  the  civil  wars  of  this  country,  with 
the  hardships  of  its  several  governments,  one  can 
scarce  imagine  how  so  plentiful  a  soil  should  be« 
come  so  miserably  unpeopled  in  comparison  of  what 
it  once  was.  We  may  reckon,  by  a  very  moderate 
computation,  more  inhabitants  in  the  Campania  of 
old  Rome  than  are  now  in  all  Italy.  And  if  we 
could  number  up  those  prodigious  swarms  that  had 
settled  themselves  in  every  part  of  this  delightful 
country,  I  question  not  but  that  they  would  amount 
to  more  than  can  be  found,  at  present,  in  any  six 
parts  of  Europe  of  the  same  extent.  Thia  desola- 
tion appears  no  where  greater  than  in  the  pope's 
territories,  and  yet  there  are  several  reasons  would 
make  a  man  expect  to  see  these  dominions  the  best 
regulated,  and  most  flourishing  of  any  other  in  Eu- 
rope. Their  prince  is  generally  a  man  of  learning 
and  virtue,  mature  in  years  and  experience,  who  has 
seldom  any  vanity  or  pleasure  to  gratify  at  hia  peo- 
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ple*B  exptnaey  and  h  neiUfter  encuBibcred  with,  wife* 
cbildreil,  or  mistresaes;  not  to  mention  the  ftUfk* 
pOBod  lanctity  of  his  chanycteri  which  obGgos  him 
in  a  more  particidar  mamier  tocAnault  the  good  and 
happiness  of  maakmd.  The  direction  of  church 
and  state  are  lodged  entire^,  in  his  own  handst  so 
that  his  government  is  natoraUy  feee  from  those 
principles  of  faction  and  divwon  which  are  nuxed 
in  the  rtvj  composition  .of  most  others.  His  suh- 
jects  are  alwagrs  ready  to  fall  in  with  his  desigasy 
and  are  more  at  his  disposal  than  any  others  of  the 
most  absolute  goTernmeot»  as  they  haye  a  greater 
veneration  &r  his  person*  and  not  only  court  his 
tsTour  hut  his  blessing.  His  country  is  extremely 
fruitful}  and  has  good  havens  both  for  the  Adriatic 
and  Mediterrwaeany  whLph  is  an  advantage  peculiar 
to  himsolf  and  the  Neapolitans  Above  the  rest  of  the 
Italians.  There  is  still  a  benefit  the  pope  enjoys 
above  all  other  sovereigns^  in  drawing  great  sums 
out  of  Spain^  Germanyy  and  other  countries  that 
belong  to  foreign  princes^  which  one  would  fancy 
might  he  no  small  ease  to  his  own  sul^ects.  We 
may  here  add>  that  there  is  necklace  in  Eur<q>e  so 
much  fr6<{aented  1^  8tfan£»ers>  whether  they  are 
such  as  come  out  of  curiosity^  or  such  who  are 
obliged  to  attend  ttbe  court  of  Borne  on  seveml 
oGcasiansy  as  are  many  of  the  cardAnids  and  prelates, 
that  bring  considerable  auras  into  the  pope  s  do* 
minions.  But»  notwithstanding  all  these  premising 
circumstancesi  and  the  long  peace  that  has  reigned 
so  many  years  in  Italy)  there  is  not  a  move  miser* 
able  people  in  Europe  than  the  pope's  aubjeets. 
His  state  is  thin  of  inhabitantsi  and  a  great  part  of 
his  soil  is  uncukivated.  His  subjecu  are  wretch- 
edly poor  aQdidl%  and  havm  neither  sufficient  maiitt* 
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pictures  nor  traffic  to  employ  them.  Theie  111  ef* 
fect>  may  arlBe,  in  a  great  measure,  out  of  tbe  ar- 
tdtnriness  of  the  government)  but  I  think  they  are 
chiefly  to  be  aacribed  to  the  very  geniai  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  reli{^i  which  here  shows  itaetf  in 
its  perfection.  It  is  not  stnuige  to  find  a  country 
Iialf  unpeopled,  where  sc  great  a  proportion  of  the 
inhatntants  of  both  sexes  ii  tied  under  such  vows  of 
chastity,  and  where  at  tbe  some  time  an  inqoiritioti 
fortuds  all  recruits  out  of  any  other  reli^on.  Nor 
ia  it  less  easy  to  account  for  the  great  poverty  and 
want  that  are  to  be  met  with  in  a  country  wliicb  in- 
vites into  it  such  awarms  of  vagabonds,  mder  the 
title  of  pilgrims,  and  abuts  up  in  cloiiten  such  an 
incredible  multitude  of  young  and  lusty  beggara, 
who,  instead  of  increasing  the  common  stock  bf 
their  labour  and  industry,  lie  aa  a  dead  weight  on 
their  fellow-subjects,  and  consume  the  charity  that 
ought  to  support  tbe  aickly,  old]  and  decrejnd. 
The  many  hospitals,  that  are  every  where  erected, 
serve  rather  to  encourage  idleuess  in  the  peo|^, 
than  to  set  them  at  work ;  not  to  mention  the  greet 
riches  which  lie  uieless  in  churches  and  religious 
houses,  with  the  multitude  of  festivals  that  muat 
never  be  violated  by  trade  or  busineas.  To  speak 
truly,  they  are  here  so  wholly  taken  up  with  men's 
souls,  that  they  neglect  the  good  of  their  bodies  j 
and  when,  to  these  natural  evils  in  the  government 
and  religion,  there  arises  amoi^  them  an  avaricious 
pope,  who  is  for  making  a  family,  it  is  no  wonder 
if  the  people  unk  under  such  a  complication  of  dis- 
tempers. Yet  it  is  to  this  humour  of  Nepotism 
that  Rome  owes  its  present  splendour  and  magnifi- 
cence :  for  it  would  have  been  impoasible  to  hav* 
fimuaked  out  so  nuuiy  glwieua  pikeea  whfa  tneli 
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kprofuBion  of  pictttres,  Btttueif  and  the  like  orna- 
ments, had  not  the  ricbes  of  the  people  at  aeveral 
duel  fellen  into  the  henda  of  tautj  different  fiimi* 
liett  and  of  particulBr  persons;  u  we  may  obaerre, 
tbongh  the  bulk  of  the  Roman  people  was  more 
tkh  and  happf  in  the  timei  of  the  comnonweahh, 
the  dtjr  of  Rome  received  all  its  beaatiea  and  em- 
beUiahinenu  under  the  etDperora.  It  is  probable 
die  Campania  of  Rome,  as  well  as  other  parts  of  the 
pope's  territories,  would  be  cultivated  much  better 
than  it  ia,  were  there  not  auch  an  exortutant  tax 
on  com,  which  makes  them  plow  up  onlf  such 
spots  of  ground  as  turn  to  die  most  advantage : 
whereas,  were  the  money  to  be  raised  on  lands, 
with  an  exception  to  some  of  the  more  barren  parts, 
that  might  be  tax  free  for  a  certain  term  of  years, 
every  one  would  turn  his  ground  to  the  best  ac- 
count, and,  in  a  little  time,  perhaps,  bring  more 
money  into  the  pope's  treasury. 

The  greatest  pleasure  I  took  in  my  journey  from 
Rome  to  Naples  was  in  seeing  the  fields,  towns  and 
rivers  that  have  been  described  by  so  many  classic 
authors,  and  hare  been  the  scenes  of  so  many  great 
actions ;  for  this  whole  road  is  extremely  barren  of 
curiosities.  It  is  worth  while  to  have  an  eye  on 
Horace's  voyage  to  Brundisi,  when  one  passes  this 
way  i  for,  by  comparing  his  several  stages,  and  the 
road  he  took,  with  those  that  are  observed  at  pre- 
sent, we  may  have  some  idea  of  the  changes  that 
have  been  made  in  the  face  of  this  country  since  his 
time.  If  we  may  guess  at  the  common  travelling 
of  persons  of  quality,  among  the  ancient  Romansi 
from  this  poet's  description  of  his  voyage,  we  may 
conclude  they  seldom  went  above  fourteen  miles  a 
day  over  the  Apjdan  wvf,  which  vras  more  used  by 
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ihe  noble  Romans  than  anj  other  in  ItaljTi  M  itl«d  to 
Naplet)  Ba'ia,  and  the  most  delightful  parts  of  the 
nation.  It  is  indeeil  very  disagreeable  to  be  earned 
in  haste  over  this  pavement. 

JIBniU  til  grant  Appta  lor  Jit. 
Lucan  has  described  the  Ycrj  road  from  Amur 
to  Rome,  that  Horace  took  from  Rome  to  Anxur. 
It  is  not  indeed  the  ordinary  vay  at  present,  nor  is 
it  marked  out  by  the  same  placet  in  both  poets. 
Jamque  tl  prtrdfiiUi  tuperaoeral  Anxnrii  arte; 
lit  f»i  PtnUna**  via  dividit  uda  paludet. 
Hud  mUima  ntmut.  ScflliitM  911^  regn*  OuMt  / 
Qurff  KB  iter  ttt  Lata*  ad  ruvauuKftudbut  uUkun. 
Mxceltd  de  rafK  prtculjam  catupidl  iirtem,  LUi.  i- 

He  now  had  ■cio<iuer'il  ADXur*!  Meep  UM&tf 
And  to  PoBtiM'i  wit'r;  manhc*  vent, 
A  laat  canal  tbe  muddj'  feo  diTidci, 
And  vitfa  a  alear  nnwllj'd  iwrint  (tidM; 
Diana'i  wwdj  rcaJiu  ba  next  inTadci, 
And  enniiDg  thrCHi|h  the  oonMorated  •hadci 
Aisenda  liiih  Alba,  iiheDee  vith  DC*  delight 
He  acci  the  dt;  rWsf  to  hii  dffa. 

In  my  way  to  Naples  I  crossed  the  two  most 
cotisidei-able  rivers  of  the  Campania  Felice,  that 
were  formerly  called  the  Liris  and  Vulturous,  and 
are  at  present  tbe  Garigliono  and  Vultumo.  The 
first  of  these  rivers  has  bcco  deservedly  celebrated 
by  the  Latin  poets  for  the  gentleness  of  its  course, 
as  the  other  for  its  rapidity  and  noise. 

Bura  qtm  Urii  gidetd 
Mardel  a^,  taatuntuKomd*.  Horn.  Kb.  I.ad.30. 

lAvi*         '  ■■■    ■  gtd/aiue  qniett 
Diiiiniulal  eurium,  el  tmlU  autla&Uii  imbre 
PfrttringU  latitat  gtimiarUi  gurgist  ripat. 

8lL.lT.nb.  4 
■  A  ctDsl,  the  miita  of  ii  ittn  letn. 
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Suffurmm,  tadtkgm  utdi^  md  Uti9ra  Iqpnm 

Jiccolit  JrpinaB  8zl«  It.  lOi.  8. 

Where  the  uiiooUi  itreeme  of  lirii  itrejri 

And  ileel  iaienoMy  awey. 

The  warlike  Arpme  borden  on  the  iidei 

Of  the  slow  Iirif»  that  in  tile&oe  glidesi 

An*  Ia  iu  taintad  itreaM  the  vedte  eMuur  hideib 


Vytawrnufvx  cetor>  Luo.  Uh.  S-  A 


'Fhtcttiqme  nfMinm 


Yuttumum  ■    ■■-      ■■■■■  Si  l.  It.  Vh.  f . 

The  roogh  VaJtamog.  forioiu  in  itf  eoane« 
With  rapid  Btreami  diTidei  the  firuitfnl  groondt. 
And  from  afar  in  hollow  mnrmnrt  sounds. 

The  ruins  of  Anxur  and  old  Capua  mark  out  tho 
pleasant  situation  in  which  those  towns  formerly 
stood.  The  first  of  them  was  planted  on  the  moun- 
tain} where  we  now  see  Terracinai  and  by  reason  of 
the  breezes  that  came  off  the  seai  and  the  height  of 
its  situation,  was  one  of  the  summer  retirements  of 
the  ancient  Romans« 

w 

OMmiMb  OfinteiJ  nSdumque,  mmdentU  €U^9nm 
LitiU9f  €i  4tqtur€i»  iplendidui  JhMwr  ufuU  / 

Mart  lih.  10. 

Te  warbling  fountains,  and  ye  shady  trees. 
Where  Anxur  feels  the  eool  refreshing  breese 
Blown  off  the  sea,  and  all  the  dewy  strand 
lies  eorer^d  with  a  smooth  unsinking  sand  ! 

Jimxurit  4ifuartiplaeido9  FrofOine,  recettiit 

Et  pr^piui  BatOi  Httoreotnque  domum, 
Et  qu^dinhumaauB  ^anerdfirvente  Cieaddt 

Jif^nnmoere^  nemuifJhtiuineo$§uetacu$ 
Jhm  cthdg  g#c. 

On  tile  eool  shore,  near  S^ja's  genfle  isats, 
I  toy  retii^d  ia  Aaan^  toft  Nlnals, 
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When  ulTerlakci,  vitk  Tardut  ihidDwiuvvD'il, 

Ditpene  ■  gratcrol  shitneu  all  aniiitid  i 

Tbe  pauhoppcr  iToidi  tb'  DstijiiUd  air. 

Nor  ia  the  midit  of  (ummer  Tenlare*  there. 

Jh^ntun  toni  lati  eanJenlibta  .inxur.     Bos.  S.5.  LI. 

JUttUe  frteellBia Miaranum  mittrat  Aixur,  Sil.It.1.4. 


Cafu* -Luitiin  vide  apud    ■  i     -  Idea,  I.  II. 

Momiraseime  from  Anun'*  ■tww'ry  beight. 
With  ngged  roeki,  ind  Hoof  qnarriei  white : 
Seated  «d  Mb  ■'  ■ 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  be  worth  while  to  Uke 
notice  that  the  figures)  which  are  cut  in  the  rock 
near  Terracina,  increase  still  in  a  decimal  propor- 
tion as  they  come  nearer  the  bottom.  If  one  of  our 
voyage-writers,  who  passed  this  way  more  than 
oQce,  had  obierTed  the  situation  of  these  figures, 
h§  would  not  have  troubled  himself  with  the  dis- 
serutioa  that  he  has  made  upon  them.  Siliusltal- 
icus  has  given  ub  the  names  of  several  towns  and 
rivers  in  the  Campania  Felice, 

Jam  veri  gtut  dtoew  tpum,  711M  dhxt  amrtim. 

Si  lola  dabot  ad  ielham  Campania  tmcfti  / 

Bueltnun  advatUum  vicimi  tedilnit  Old 

Servaiani  1  SUnuena  tepetu,  Jhietugut  nnsnim 

FuAurmim,  gutt»qvt  etxriert  lileittim,  _{n^cJ«, 

Fimdique  el  regnata  Lama  CnjrtU,  domutgue 

Jlnli^tal*  ewmpTtuafrttB,  ttagTotque  paltuirt 

LintcrmBni  el  gvendaatfatanim  mucia  Ctma, 

Hide  JWivriic,  el  Gaurut  navaHtta  mpta, 

PnU  Dicharth^  muUa  cum  miSu  Clr^a 

JUk  Parlhempt,  el  Ftno  Ron  peroia  Avla, 

Jl&p/te,  el  Clania  canltrnpit  temper  Actrrg. 

Samulei  etiam  pepuUi  Matgtie  viderit 

Sand  milu  tpei .-  itUc  gut  ttdphure  pinguit 

PUcgrtd  bgtre  mum,  JBteiuu  «1  arJut* 

OngigauHt*  ecdn  Umftiu,  Majt,  * 
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JVott  Prdcfdte,  nm  artkntem  mtikm  T^i/bM 
Inarime,  non  mntigui  mktmo  T^fvnif 
Iniula,  neeparvU  aberai  CidaHa  murit, 
SurrefOumt  et  pauper  wulci  CereaiU  ^^eOOf 
Jk  prmi»  Capua^  htu  rebtu  mromn  wecundiM 
Incmndta  modumt  ei  pravo  peritura  tumore. 

8iL.  It.  fS^  8. 

NAPLES. 

My  first  days  at  Naples  were  taken  up  with  the 
sight  of  processions^  which  are  always  very  mag- 
nificent in  theho]y-week.  It  would  be  tedious  to 
give  an  account  of  the  several  representadonii  of 
bur  saviour's  death  and  resurrection,  of  the  figures 
i>f  himself,  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  the  apostles, 
which  are  carried  up  and  down  on  this  occasion, 
with  the  cruel  penances  that  several  inflict  on  them* 
telves,  and  the  multitude  of  ceremonies  that  attend 
Aese  solemnities.  I  saw,  at  the  same  time,  a  very 
splendid  procession  for  the  accession  of  the  "Dv^ 
of  Anjou  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  in  which  the  vice- 
roy bore  his  part  at  the  left  hand  of  Cardinal  Can- 
telmi.  To  grace  the  parade,  they  exposed,  at  the 
same  time,  the  blood  of  St  Jannarius,  whicb  liqui- 
fied at  the  approach  of  the  saint's  head,  though,  as 
they  say,  it  was  hard  congealed  before.  I  had  twice 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  operation  of  this  pre- 
tended miracle,  and  must  confess  I  think  it  so  &r 
from  beihg  a  real  miracle,  that  I  look  upon  it  as 
one  of  the  most  bungling  tricks  that  I  ever  saw  : 
yet  it  is  tliis  that  makes  as  great  a  noise  as  any  in 
the  Roman  church,  and  that  Monsieur  Paschal  has 
hinted  at  among  liie  rest,  in  his  Marks  of  the  True 
Religion.  The  modem  Neapolitans  seem  to  have 
copied  it  out  from  one,  which  was  shown  in  a  town 
of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  as  long  agees  fin  Horace's 
time. 
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,-—   ^Jgfteie  Oitatia  ^mpMt 

Iralitextnitl»  ^dil  ritutgat  jacttgutf 

DamJIammA  ant  thura  Hgueteert  limine  taort 

Permadert  aipit !  endat  Judtut  apella, 

AVt  tji    '■■  -  —  Bat.  S.  1.  I. 

At  Gnitla  next  ■nJT'd,  ve  hngli'd  to  we 
Tke  laperMitioai  aroail'i  iimplici^. 
That  in  the  uercd  temple  needi  would  trj 
Withoat  a  fire  tk'  nnheated  gomi  to  bj  t 
Bellere  vho  wQl  tlw  MieiDn  ihaai,  not  I, 

Obc  owf  see  at  least  that  the  heathea  priesthood 
hwl  the  Bune  kind  of  secret  among  them,  of  which 
the  Roman  CathoUcs  are  now  maatcrs. 

I  inuBt  confeBt,  though  I  bad  lircd  abore  a  year 
in  a  Roman  Catholic  country,  I  was  surprised  to 
sec  many  cereniDniefi  and  superstitions  in  Naples, 
that  are  not  so  much  as  thought  of  in  France.  Sut 
as  it  Ib  certain  there  has  been  a  kind  of  secret  rfi- 
fKmation  made,  though  not  publicly  owned,  in  the 
Romaa  Catholic  church,  since  the  spreading  of  tbe 
protcBtant  religion,  bo  we  find  Ibe  scTeral  nations 
are  recovered  out  of  their  ignorance,  in  proportion 
as  they  converse  more  or  less  with  those  Df  the  re* 
ibrmed  churches.  For  this  reason  the  French  are 
much  more  enlightened  than  the  Spaniards  or  Itat- 
iaas,  OD  occasion  of  their  frequent  controTersies 
with  the  Huguenots;  and  we  find  many  of  the  Ro- 
inan  Catholic  gentlemen  of  our  own  country,  who 
will  not  stick  to  laugh  at  the  superstitiona  they 
sometimes  meet  with  in  other  oations. 

I  shall  not  be  particular  in  describing  the  gran- 
deur of  the  city  of  Naples,  the  beauty  of  hs  pave- 
ment, the  regnhrity  of  its  buildings,  the  mBgnifi- 
cenceofiu  churches  and  conventt,  the  multitude 
of  its  iahatHtHit%  or  tbs  4«Ugbtriila»a  of  its  litua- 
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tion^  Tvhich  so  many  others  hare  done  with  a  f^reat 
deal  of  leisure  and  exactness.  If  a  war  should 
break  out)  the  town  has  reason  to  apprehend  the 
exacting  of  a'large  contnbutioni  or  a  bombardment. 
It  has  but  seven  galleys,  a  mole,  and  two  little  cas- 
tles, which  are  capable  of  hindering  an  enemy's 
approaches.  Besides  that,  the  sea  which  lies  near 
it  is  not  subject  to  storms,  has  no  sensible  flux  or 
reflux,  and  is  so  deep^  that  a  vessel  of  burden  may 
come  up  to  the  very  mole.  The  houses  are  flat- 
Toofed,  to  walk  upon,  so  that  every  bomb  that  fell  on 
them  would  take  eff(ect. 

Pictures,  statues,  and  pieces  of  antiquity  are  not 
&o  common  at  Naples  as  one  might  expect  in  so 
great  and  ancient  a  city  of  Italy  ;  for  the  viceroys 
take  care  to  send  into  Spain  every  thing  that  is  valu- 
able of  this  nature.  Two  of  their  finest  modem 
statues  are  those  of  Apollo  and  Minerva,  placed  on 
each  side  of  Sfinnazarius's  tomb.  On  the  fiice  bf 
this  monument*  which  is  all  of  marble,  and  very 
neatly  wrought,  is  represented,  in  has  relief,  Nep- 
tune among  the  satyrs,  to  show  that  this  poet  was 
the  inventor  of  piscatory  eclogues.  I  remember 
Hdgo  Grotius  describes  himself,  in  one  of  his 
poems,  as  the  first  that  brought  the  Muses  to  the 
sea-side;  but  he  must  be  understood  only  of  the 
poets  of  his  own  country.  I  here  saw  the  temple 
that  Sannazarius  mentions  in  his  invocation  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  at  the  beginning  of  his  De  fiartu 
Virgini9j  which  was  all  raised  at  his  own  expense. 


ii6iH99lenma  ten^ 
Scrta  dammat^  ai  manmtraa  tibiponimui  anu 
JBxcito  tn  acQpuio,  Jbicttu  tmde  emrea  eano$ 
Detpieiena  eel$o  de  ctUmine  MergUUne 


IHvam 
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Thoa  bri|l>l  MieUial  godden,  if  to  thM 
An  asoaptible  Icmpla  1  erect, 
Witfa  fwreit  Bow^  ud  frcalwM  giriind*  deok'd. 
On  tDw'riDg  Totkt,  whence  Mirfelliiit  apiea 
The  rnEBed  deep  Id  Mormi  lod  tcnpeiUriHi 
Guide  than  (he  pioui  poet,  nor  refiDC 
Thioe  D«n  pnpitioai  kid  to  hii  unpnctu'd  Mote. 
There  are  several  very  delightful  prospects  about 
Naples,  cBpecially  from    Bome    of  the    religious 
houses;  for  one  seldom  finds  in  Italy  a  spot  of 
grouDd  more  agreeable  tlian  ordinary,  that  is  nut 
covered  ivith  a  convent.    The  cupolas  of  this  ciiy, 
though  there  are  many  of  them,  do  not  appear  to 
the  best  advantage  when  one  surveys  them  at  a 
distance,  as  being   generally   too    high  and  nar- 
row.    The  Marquis  or  Medina  Cidonia,  inhiavicc- 
lYiyalty,  made  the  shell  of  a  house,  which   he-  had 
not  tiRic  to  finish,  that  commands  a  view  of  the 
whole  bay*  and  would  have  been  a  very  noble  buil- 
ding had  he  brought  it  to  perfection. 

It  stands  so  on  the  side  of  a  mountain  that  it 
would  have  had  a  garden  to  every  story,  by  the  help 
of  a  bridge  which  was  to  have  been  laid  over  each 
garden- 

The  bay  of  Naples  is  the  most  delightful  one  that 
I  oversaw.  It  lies  in  almost  a  round  figure  of  aboul 
thirty  miles  in  the  diameter.  Three  parts  of  it  are' 
sheltered  with  a  noble  circuit  of  woods  and  moun- 
tains. The  high  promontory  of  Surrentum  divides 
itfromthe  bay  of  Salernuro.  Between  the  utmost 
point  of  this  promontory,  and  the  isle  of  Caprea, 
the  sea  enters  by  a  strait  of  about  three  milea 
wide.  This  island  stands  as  a  vast  molot  which 
seema  to  bavO'  been  pUntad  there  on  purpeae  tc 
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break  the  violence  of  the  wwes  tbat  nm  into  the 
bay.  It  lies  long-ways,  almost  In  a  parallel  Hne  to 
Naples.  The  cxceuive  height  of  iu  rocka  •ecnrca 
a  great  pan  of  the  bay  fbom  winds  md  vaTos, 
which  enter  again  between  the  other  e&d  of  this  u- 
land  and  the  promontory  of  Miseno.  Tbe  b^  of 
Naples  is  called  the  Crater  by  the  old  geographera^ 
probably  from  this,  its  regcmblance  to  a  rouDtl  bowl 
half  filled  with  liquor.  Perhaps  Virgil,  who  com- 
posed here  a  great  part  of  bis  ^neids,  took  from 
hence  the  plan  of  that  beautiful  harbour,  which  be 
has  made  in  his  first  book ;  for  tbe  Libyan  port  ii 
but  the  Neapolitan  bay  in  little. 

Ell  in  lecettu  hngt  Itctu.    latula  pertum 

JSJScil  ab/ectu  lalenim,  gtaisi  ttiaiit  e6  alio 

Frangitw,  ingue  n'nui  tdndil  tta  unda  reducttt  i 

JRac  atfue  hint  vtutt  ntpti  gtmitigue  mnuiitmr 

In  rmlumjetpiJi,  juorusi  tv6  verlica  kui 

.Sguara  lulaiUmI,  fun  SUw  iHna  ttruidi 

Ihtaper,  htrrtniigvt  airvm  nemut  imrnntt  inninf.  JEd.  1. 

Within  a  lonf  r««eu  thtra  Uei  •  baf. 
Ad  liluid  ihadei  it  irom  the  rolling  K*, 
.  And  rormi  Bport  iCDure  for  iliipi  to  ride, 
Bnfte  bj  tbe  jettinB  Itnd  on  dthor  tide, 
ladoDbleitceami  tlic  briny  wtlari  glidcy 
Bclvcen  two  rowi  of  roeki-  aS^lTiniacne 
Appetra  ibow,  and  groTci  for  ever  grcf a.      Davo»r. 

Naples  stands  m  the  bosom  of  this  bay,  and  has 
the  pleasanteat  situatioo  in  tbe  werld,  though,  by 
reason  of  its  weitem  mouataina,  it  wants  an  ad- 
vantage, Vitmrius  would  have  to  the  front  of  bis 
palace,  of  seeing  the  setting  sun. 

One  would  wonder  how  the  Spaniards)  who  have 
but  very  few  forces  in  the  kingdom  of  Naptet, 
should  be  able  to  keep  a  people  from  revolting,  that 
kas  been  fiunou  for  ka  nmtiaies  and  sedltma  in 
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former  ages.  But  thej  have  so  vrell  contrived  it* 
that  Uwugh  the  subjects  are  miserably  harassed 
and  oppressed)  the  greatest  of  their  oppressors  aro 
those  of  their  own  body.  I  shall  not  mention  any 
thing  of  Uie  clergy  who  are  sufficiently  reproacbcd 
in  most  itineraries  for  the  universal  poverty  that 
one  meets  with  in  this  noble  and  plentiful  kingdom. 
A  -great  part  of  the  people  ia  in  a  atate  of  vti&salage 
to  the  fbaronS)  who  are  the  harshest  tyrants  in  the 
world  to  those  that  arc  under  them.  The  vassals 
indeed  areallowed, and  invited  to  bring  in  their  com< 
plaints  and  appeals  to  the  viceroy,  who,  to  foment 
divisions,  and  gain  the  hearts  of  the  poptilncc,  does 
not  stick  at  imprisoning  and  chastising  their  masters 
very  severely  on  occasion.  The  subjects  of  the 
crown  are,  notwithstanding,  much  more  rich  and 
happy  than  the  vassals  of  the  barons :  insomuch 
that  when  the  king  has  been  upon  the  point  of  sel- 
ling a  town  to  one  of  his  barons,  the  inhabitants 
have  raised  the  sum  upon  themselves,  and  presen- 
ted it  to  the  king,  that  tbcy  might  keep  out  of  so  in- 
supportable a  slavery.  Another  way  the  Spaniards 
have  taken  to  grind  the  Neapolitans,  and  yet  to  take 
off  the  odium  from  themselves,  has  been  by  erecting 

Botr..!  ^»url>  »f  jnatie*,  wltK  a  vf.Ty  BmoU  peUsion 

for  such  as  sit  at  the  head  of  them,  so  that  they  are 
tempted  to  take  bribes,  keep  causes  undecided,  en- 
courage law-suitS)  and  do  all  tbey  can  to  fleece  the 
people,  that  they  may  have  wherewithal  to  support 
their  own  dignity.  It  is  inorcdible  how  great  a 
multitude  of  retiuners  to  the  law  there  are  at  Na- 
ples. It  is  commonly  said,  that  when  Innocent  the 
Eleventh  had  desired  the  Marquis  of  Carpio  to 
furnish  him  with  thirty  thousand  head  of  swine,  tbs 
marquia  aniwerod  hinit  tbit  for  hia  twiss  ha  qobU 
not  spare  them,  but  if  his  hoUoets  bad  occaaiAul'ox 
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thirty  thousand  lawyers,  he  had  thetnat  his  service* 
These  gentlemen  find  a  continual  employ  for  the 
fiery  temper  of  the  Neapolitans,  and  hinder  them 
from  uniting  in  such  common  friendships  and  alK* 
ances  as  might  endanger  the  safety  of  the  govern- 
ment. There  are  very  few  persons  of  consider^ 
ation  who  havQ  not  a  cause  depending :  for  when  a 
Neapolitan  cavalier  has  nothing  else  to  do,  he  grave* 
ly  shuts  himself  up  in  his  closet,  and  falls  a  tamb» 
ling  over  his  papers,  to  see  if  he  can  start  a  law 
Huit,  and  plague  any  of  his  neighbours.  So  mttch 
is  the  genius  of  this  people  changed  since  Statius'a 
lirae. 

JSTuUaforo  raUeip  out  9trict€jurgia  legia  g 
Morutnjura  virU  solum  et  Hnefascibut  dequum, 

SiL.  lib.  ^ 

Bj  love  of  riglfat  and  native  jastice  led, 
In  the  ttrmight' paths  of  equity  they  tread  ; 
Nor  knov  the  bar,  dot  fear  the  judge's  frowm, 
UnpraetisM  in  the  wranglingi  of  the  gown. 

There  Is  another  circumstance  which  makes  the 
Neapdlitans,  in  a  very  particular  manner,  the  op- 
pressors of  each  other.  The  gabels  of  Naples  are 
very  high  on  oil,  wine,  tobacco,  and,  indeed,  on  al- 
most every  thing:  that  can  hft  ^ntt^n,  Hmnb,  or  wnm. 

There  would  have  been  one  on  fruit,  had  not  Mas* 
sianello's  rebellion  abolished  it,  as  it  has  probably 
put  a  stop  td  many  others.  What  makes  these  im- 
posts more  intolerable  to  the  poorer  sort,  they  are 
laid  on  all  butchers*  meat,  whilis  at  the  same  time 
the  fowl  and  gibbier  are  ux  free.  Besides,  all  meat 
being  taxed  equally  by  the  pound,  it  happens  that 
the  duty  lies  heaviest  on  the.  coarser  sorts,  which 
are  most  likely  to  fiiil  to  the  share  of  the  common 
peoplet .  so  that  beef  perhaps  pays  a  ihicdf  aii4 
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Teal  1  tenth  of  its  price  to  the  goTemmenti  e  pound 
of  either  tort  b&Ting  the  uuneux  fixed  on  it.  These 
gabels  ve  most  of  them  at  present  in  the  hands  of 
private  men ;  for  as  the  king  of  Spain  has  had  oc- 
casion for  money  he  has  borrowed  it  of  the  rich 
Neapolitans,  on  con<Ution  that  they  should  receire 
the  interest  out  of  such  or  such  gabels  till  he  cotild 
repay  them  the  principal. 

This  he  has  repeated  so  often  that  at  present 
there  is  scarce  a  ungle  gabel  unmortgaged ;  so  that- 
there  is  no  place  in  Europe  which  pays  greater  tax- 
es, and,  at  the  same  time,  no  prince  who  draws  less 
advantage  from  them.  In  other  countries  the  peo* 
pie  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  money  thejr 
give  spent  in  the  necessities,  defence,  or  ornament 
of  their  sUte,  or  at  least  in  the  vanity  or  pleasures 
of  their  prince ;  but  here  most  of  it  goes  to  the  en- 
riching of  their  fellow -subjects.  If  there  was  not 
so  great  a  plenty  of  every  thing  in  Naples  the  peo- 
ple could  not  bear  it.  The  Spaniard  however  reaps 
this  advantage  from  the  present  posture  of  aStun, 
that  the  murmurs  of  the  people  are  turned  upon 
their  own  countrymeil)  and  what  is  more  considera- 
ble, that  almost  all  the  persons,  of  thegreatest  wealth 
and  power  in  Naples,  are  engaged  by  their  own  in- 
terests to  pay  these  impositions  cheerfully,  and  to 
support  the  government  which  has  laid  them  on. 
For  this  reaioa,  though  the  poorer  sort  are  for  the 
emperor,  few  of  the  persons  of  cooseqnenct  can 
endure  to  think  of  a  change  in  their  present  estob* 
lishment  t  though  there  is  no  question  but  the  king 
of  Spain  will  reform  most  of  these  abuses,  by  brea- 
king or  retrenching  the  power  of  the  barons,  by 
'  cancelling  several  unnecessary  employs,  or  by  ran- 
soming or  taking  ttia  g«Ms  into  laa  otftt  liHrii.    I 
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bare  boen  told  tooi  thsra  u  «  law  of  Cbaries  tbe 

Fifth  Bomething  liks  our  statute  of  Hortmunt  which 
has  lain  dormant  ever  aince  his  time,  and  iriU  pro- 
bably haro  new  life  put  into  it  under  the  reign  of 
aa  active  prince.  The  inhabitants  of  Naplea  have 
been  always  very  notorious  for  leading  a  life  of  la- 
sineis  and  pleasure,  which  I  take  to  arise  pan^  ottt 
of  the  wonderful  plenty  of  their  countr7,  that  dow 
not  make  labour  so  necessary  to  them,  mod  partly 
out  of  the  temper  of  the  climate,  that  iclaxca  the 
fibres  of  their  bodies,  and  disposes  the  pec^le  te 
such  an  idle,  indecent  humour.  Whatever  it  pro- 
eeeds  from,  we  find  they  were  formerly  as  fiuBov* 
for  it  as  they  are  at  present. 

This  was  perhaps  the  rvaion  that  the  anciOBtStcU 
US  one  of  the  Sirens  was  buried  in  this  city,  wlildi 
thence  received  the  name  of  Paitbcnope. 

l>iiprvta  Siren 

DnUia -  BoB.  Sat  S.  1,  S. 

9lotl>,  die  dcIadlDg  SInb  oTlhe  nlnd. 

■  .  .      .1-  a  in  ttianatai» 

Partitm^m-  —  — •<—'--—  0».  Hat.  I.  U. 

Orfwa  JMwjiib.  Hob.  Bp. ». 

hitkeaope,ibriill(liOBnd*il{piM,    . 
To  Iniorj  *ihI  eua  Hibeodi  the  nind> 
Parthtmpe  *an  dhui  tpuKi,  nm  tpnta  nifh^ 
JVbai  mallii  urbt  rjfui  algve  heipila  JUiMt 
OHa,  et  extmpium  curu  jranvrihw  immn  i 
Sirtnam  Jedti  una  mam  R  nananoMfc  MMwn 

Jhgnaaer*  diu amiut,  ctMtJulat ftr  ttidat 
ExiHitm  micrit  cancrti  nimprMfmi  nautU. 

Sii..lT.Iib.l9. 
B<re  vanton  Naples  crmnH  tlie  b^pj  ahor^ 
Kor  nunly  rieh,  nor  deaphabljr  poor,  ^ 

llH  tswa  te  art  atlenrities  M|hUh 
■  MheraBHsto^Mi 


R 
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"n*  pMple,  free  froa  eutt,  Mima  uid  pjr, 

Put  bU  thrir  mild  ualroaUed  liaan  avaj. 

Pirthenope  the  iiiiii|  eHf  nam'd, 

A  Siren,  (or  her  lonp  and  beiatj  bm'd. 

That  oft  hid  drtnrn'd  tming  the  neighbVhig  ten 

Th*  Ibf  dIbb  wrMeb,  «a4  made  J»itiiMtion  ^kaae. 

Au  «^  U  Kdt»  ("nam  titc  mild  barbara  T^rmee 

Quoi  imbtUeJreUim  ttrptntiint  attmi  unJu : 
Pax  Mcura  Utii,  tt  deiidii  ttia  nM 
£t  Run^iuni  iwbata  ;itf»,  tamdqta  peracti! 
JVyilafiyni  nMn,U«.  Stat.Bil.  lib.  3. 

ThcM  lire  the  ^ntle  Hiti  that  1  propne ; 
For  mt  eoM  SeytUa'i  aB4i«olriag  mmwi. 
Nor  the  parah'd  LihjriB  Madi  tbf  bitbawd  bet^ 
Bat  mild  PartheDope'i  delightful  dioraj 
Where  buih'd  in  ealmi  the  bord'iJDg  oeean  laTCI 
Her  illniteiMM,  androlliln  languid  waTci; 
Refrohinf  wind*  tba  ■Dnmei'i  heati  amaage, 
Aad  kindlj  vanath  dinnu  the  winter^  racci 
Benm'dfrom  Roiw  and  the  taiauItBoiu  var« 
Soft  ileep  and  dovn;  euc  inhabit  there. 
And  dreami  unbrokeD  with  iotraffiiiK  care. 

THE  AtrnqUlTIZl   AND    MATV&Al   cniOSITIKB 
THAT  LIE   XKAK  TBX  CtTT   OF   KAPLKS. 


At  about  eight  inilei  diatance  from  Naples  lies  a 
very  noble  scene  of  antiquities.  What  they  call 
Virgil's  tomb  is  the  first  that  one  meets  with  on 
the  way  thither.  It  is  certain  this  poet  was  buried 
at  NapIeSf  but  I  think  it  is  almost  as  certain  that  his 
tomb  stood  on  the  otiier  side  of  the  town  which 
looks  towards  Vesono.  By  this  tomb  is  the  entry 
into  the  grotto  of  Fauuly^.  The  common  people 
of  Naples  believe  it  to  have  been  wrought  by  magic, 
and  that  Vir^  was  the  magician ;  who  is  in  greater 
repute  among  the  NeapolitKiB  iat  haTiog  made  the 
'-grotto  than  the  Aneid. 
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IF  a  man  would  form  taiiiiMelf  a  jast  idea  of  tbift 
place,  he  mutt  Suicy'%  vast  rock  ondermiiied  from 
one  end  to  the  other,  and  a  highway  running  through . 
it|  near  as  long  and  as  broad  as  the  Mall  in  St* 
James's  Par^.  This  subterraiieoaB  pasmge  is  much 
mended  since  Seneca  gave  so  bad  a  character  of  it. 
The  entry  at  both  ends  is  higher  than  tbo  middle 
parts  of  ity  and  sinks  by  degrees*  to  fling  in  more 
light  upon  the  rest.  Towards  the  middle  are  two 
large  funnels^  bored  through  the  roof  of  the  grottOf 
to  let  in  light  and  fresh  air. 

There  are  no  where  about  the  mountam  any  vast 
heaps  of  stones,  though  it  is  certain  the  great  quan* 
tiUes  of  them  that  are  dug  out  of  the  rock  could  not 
easily  conceal  themselves,  had  they  not  probably 
been  consumed  in  the  moles  and  buildings  of  Na- 
pies.  This  confirrnqd  me  in  a  conjecture  which  I 
made  at  the  first  sight  of  this  subterraneous  pas- 
sage, that  it  was  not  at  first  designed  so  much  for  a 
highway  as  for  a  quarry  of  stone,  but  that  the  inhabi- 
tants, finding  a  double  advantage  by  it,  hewed  it  in* 
to  the  form  we  now  see.  Perhaps  the  same  design 
gave  the  original  to  the  Sibyl's  grotto,  considering 
the  prodigious  m*liltitude  of  palaces  that  stood  in  its 
neighbourtiood. 

I  remember  when  I  was  at  Chateaudun  in  France^ 
I  met  with  a  very  curious  person,  a  member  of  one 
of  the  German  universities.  He  had  staid  a  day  or 
two  in  the  town  longer  than  ordinary,  to  take  the 
measures  of  several  empty  spaces  that  had  been  cm 
in  the  sides  of  a  neighbouring  mountain.  Some  of 
them  were  supported  with  pillars  formed  out  of  the 
rock,  some  were  made  in  the  fiishion  of  galleries,  and 
some  not  unlike  amphitheatres.  The  gentleman 
had  made  to  himself  several  ingenious  bypothese 
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Mncer&iDjf  tha  um  of  these  tubterraoeoai  aptrt' 
ments,  tnd  from  thence  collected  the  nat  magnifi* 
cence  knd  luxnry  of  the  ancient  Chatenudun<»9. 
Bnt  apon  commonicaling  bit  thoughu  upon  thu 
aubject  to  one  of  the  moat  learned  of  the  pUca,  he 
was  not  a  little  lurprised  to  hear  that  theae  Biupen- 
dout  works  of  art  were  onljr  so  manf  quarries  of 
free-Btone,  that  had  been  whiaght  into  difTerent 
fibres,  according  u  the  vcina  of  it  directed  the 
workmen. 

About  five  miles  from  the  grotto  of  Paustlfpo  lie 
the  remains  of  Putet^i  and  Bajc,  in  a  soft  air  and  a 
delicioui  utuation. 

The  countiy  about  them,  hy  re4ton  of  its  vast  ca- 
Tems  and  aubterraneous  iirast  has  been  miserabtjr 
torn  in  pieces  by  earthquakes,  so  that  the  whole  face 
of  it  is  quite  changed  from  what  it  was  formerly. 
The  sea  has  overwhelmed  a  multitude  of  palaces, 
which  may  be  seen  at  the  bottom  of  the  water  in  a 
calm  day. 

The  Lucrine  lake  is  but  a  puddle  in  compariton 
of  what  it  once  was,  its  springs  haying  been  sonk  in 
an  earthquake,  of  stopped  up  by  mountafais  that 
hare  fallen  upon  them.  The  lake  of  Avemus,  for> 
nterly  ao  famous  for  its  streama  of  poison,  ia  now 
plentifully  stocked  with  ftsh  and  fowl.  Moant  Gan- 
rus,  from  one  of  the  fruitfuUest  parts  in  Italy,  is  be* 
come  one  of  the  most  barren.  Sereral  fields,  which 
were  laid  out  in  beautiful  groves  and  gardens,  are 
>ow  naked  plains  smoking  with  sulphur,  or  encum- 
bered with  hills  that  have  t>een  thrown  up  by  erup> 
tiona  of  fire.  The  works  of  art  lie  in  so  less  disor^ 
der  than  those  of  nature,  for  tturt  which  was  once  the 
*  most  beautiful  spot  of  Italy,  coTcred  with  temples 
•pd  palKsS)  •domed  by  tbc  groitnt  of  th«  Roman 
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eommoawaJth,  ombellithed  bjr  nany  of  the  Rom^ 
cmperon,  and  celebmed  by  the  bett  of  thoir  poct^ 
tus  now  fiothine  to  ibov  bot  the  raias  of  iu  wiGioiit 
splendor,  and  a  g»>t  magnificeitce  in  confaaion. 

Tbe  iBolo  of  Pateoli  hai  been  miataken  bj  aere* 
nl  ambors  for  Cali^la'a  bridg^e.  Thejr  haivs  all 
bam  led  into  thia  error  from  the  make  of  It*  becaaie 
k  Btanda  on  arcbei.  But  to  paia  over  the  nuuij  ■r> 
^menta  that  maj  be  brou^t  a^nat  this  opinion,  I 
ahall  here  take  away  tbe  foundation  of  it,  by  aetting 
down  an  inscription  mentioned  by  Jaliua  CB|Htoli- 
nua  in  the  life  of  Antoninus  Piua,  who  waa  the  repair- 
er of  thii  mole.  Imp.  Cxtari.  Divi.  ffadriani.Jlllo. 
DivU  Trajani.  Parthia.  ^refll>li.  Divi.  ^Terv*.  flra- 
neftQiL  T.  Art.  Hadriano.  Antonino.  Aug.  Fio.  Ice. 
qu»d  tufier  edtera  ben^eia  ad  hujut  eliam  tutttam 
part^,  Pilarum  vlginli  molem  cum  tumfitu  fomieuiii 
rv&'fKO  ex  jErario  tuo  largitua  ett. 
.  It  would  bare  been  very  difficult  to  bare  made 
anch  a  mote  as  this  of  Puteoli,  in  a  place  wbcrs 
tbej  had  not  so  natnral  a  commoditf  aa  the  earth 
of  Puasntria,  which  immediately  hardens  in  the 
mtei^  and,  afler  a  litUe  lying  in  it,  looks  rather  like 
stoee  than  morur.  It  waa  this  that  gare  the  ancient 
SomaBs  an  opportuitity  of  making  so  many  en- 
croachments on  the  sea,  and  of  laying  the  fenndft* 
tians  of  their  fiUas  and  palaces  within  the  borders 
of  it,  w  Horace*  has  elegantly  described  it  mora 
than  once. 

About  four  yean  ago  ihey  dog  up  a  great  jneee 
•f  marble  near  Fusznola,  with  several  6gurea  and 
lettera  engraven  round  it,  which  have  given  occ&> 
non  to  taiBt  dispntea  among  the  antiquarie9.t   Bat 

■IJb.S.(ri.  la.    IibL9.od.l.    Iib.3.od.B4.    Epiit.  L 1. 
t  VU.  BNMriBB,  HtMtl,  BaHba,  he. 
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tbef  all  agree  that  it  is  the  pedestal  of  a  statu* 
erected  to  Tiberius  by  the  EMirteen  citiea  of  Aaist 
which  were  flnog  down  bf  an  earthquake ;  the  Mm* 
that,  acGonUng  to  the  ophuoti  of  manjr  learned 
meOf  happened  at  oar  Savunir's  crucifixion.  Thef 
have  ibund  in  the  letters,  which  are  still  legiblei 
the  names  of  the  aereral  citiea,  and  diScorcr  in 
each  figure  aemething  particnlar  to  the  citf,  of 
which  it  represenu  the  genius.  There  are  two 
medals  of  Tiberius  stamped  on  the  same  occaaiont 
with  this  inacription  to  one  of  them,  GvitaHiut 
Att4t  Setdtuti*.  The  emperor  is  represented  in 
both  uttiogi  with  a  fiattr*  in  one  hand,  and  a  spear 
in  the  other. 

It  la  probable  thia  might  have  been  the  posture 
of  the  statue,  which,  in  all  likelihood,  doei  not  He 
far  from  the  place  where  they  took  up  the  pedestal ; 
for  th«j  aay  there  were  other  great  pieces  of 
marble  near  it,  and  soTeral  of  them  iascribed,  but 
that  nobody  would  be  at  the  charges  of  bringing 
them  to  lig^t.  The  pedeatal  itself  lay  neglected  ia 
«i  open  field  when  I  saw  it.  I  shall  not  be  particB> 
lar  on  die  ruins  of  the  amphitheatn,  the  andent 
reacrroira  of  water,  the  SibTti'  grotto,  the  Cemium 
eamer4tj  the  sepulchre  of  Agrippioa,  Nero's  motbet^ 
with  aereral  other  antiquities  of  less  note,  that  lio 
in  the  n^ghbeurhood  of  this  baj,  and  bare  beea 
often  described  by  many  others.  I  nuat  ceafea^ 
after  having  surreyed  the  utiqnitiea  about  Napln 
and  Rome,  I  cannot  bat  ihink  that  oor  admiratioii 
of  them  does  not  so  much  arise  out  of  their  great- 
Ttess  aa  uncommonness. 

There  are  indeed  many  eztraerdinary  ruins,  bnt 
I  believe  a  travellar  would  not  be  ao  much  astooielik 
«d  at  tbtiD)  ^  In  find  lar  wofka  ^  tiM  awM  kiad 
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in  hi>  own  coubtiy.  Amphitheatres,  triumphiil 
■rchei,  bathi,  grottoft,  catacomba,  rotundaa)  high- 
waya  pand  for  so  great  a  length,  bridges  of  aucfa 
in  amazing  height,  subterraneous  buUdinga,  for  the 
receptian  nf  rain  and  snow-water,  are  most  of  them 
It  present  out  of  bahion,  and  onljr  to  be  met  with 
Hnong  the  antiquities  of  Itaif.  We  are  therefore 
immediately  surprised  when  we  see  uiy  cottsider- 
iblc  sums  laid  out  in  way  thing  of  this  nature,  though 
It  the  aame  dme  there  ii  many  a  Gothic  cathedral 
in  England,  that  has  cost  more  pains  and  money 
than  seTcral  of  these  celebrated  woi^a.  Among 
the  ruins  of  the  old  heathen  temples  thejr  showed 
me  what  they  call  the  chamber  of  Venus,  which 
Stands  a  liule  behind  her  temple.  It  is  wh<dly  dark, 
and  has  several  figures  on  the  ceiling  wrought  in 
stucco,  that  seem  to  represent  lust  and  strength  by 
the  emblems  of  naked  Jupiters  and  Gladiators, 
Tritons  and  Centaurs,  &c.  so  that  one  would  gi^eaa  it 
has  formerly  been  the  scene  of  many  lewd  mysteriesi- 
Onthe  other  side  of  Naples  are  the  catacombs.  These 
must  have  been  full  of  stench  and  laathsomeness, 
if  the  dead  bodies  that  lay  in  them  were  left  to  rot 
in  open  niches,  as  an  eminent  author  of  our  own 
country  imagines.  But  upon  examining  them,  I 
find  they  were  each  of  them  stopped  up :  without 
doubt,  as  so<m  as  the  corpse  was  laid  in  it.  For  ak 
the  mouth  of  the  niche  one  always  finds  the  rock 
cut  into  little  channela,  to  &sten  the  board  or  mar- 
ble that  was  to  close  it  op,  and  I  think  I  did  not  see 
one  which  had  not  still  some  mortar  stickbg  in  iL 
In  some  I  (bund  pieces  of  tiles  that  exactly  tallied 
with  the  channel,  and  in  others  a  little  wall  of 
bricks,  that  sometimes  stopped  np  ahore  i  quarter 
oftbe  nicbe,.t]M  lett-hi^g  been  hndtm- dswfi. 
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St.  ProcoluB'ft  Mputchre  leema  to  luve  a  kind  of 
rooauc  work  on  its  covering,  for  I  observed  at  <Hie 
end  of  it  aeversl  little  juecei  of  marUe  ranged  to- 
gether after  that  manner.  It  ia  probable  tbe^  were 
adorned,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  quality  of 
the  dead.  One  would^  indeed,  wonder  to  find  such 
a  multitude  of  niches  unstopped)  and  I  cannot  ima- 
gine an^  body  should  take  the  paina  to  do  iti  who 
WM  not  in  quest  of  some  suppotted  treasure. 

Bajse  was  the  winter  retreat  of  the  old  Rorains, 
that  being  the  proper  season  to  enjoy  the  Bajani 
Soles,  and  the  Mollis  Lucrinus;  as,  on  the  contra- 
ry, Tibur,  Tuaculum,  Preneste,  Alba,  Cajetta, 
Mons  Circeius)  Anxur,  aud  the  like  0117  mountains 
and  promontories,  were  their  retirements  during 
the  heats  of  summer. 

Bkm  n*t  blanda  Imentjneundi  tiagita  Luerini, 
£t  guti  pumicat/anliiut  anlra  catcnl, 

Tu  caUt  ^rgivi  regnum,  Fauilme,  cclini' 
(Jue  te  bi*  decimut  ducit  ab  vrbe  lapii. 

Btnida  led/ervent  JVemtui  pectera  nunttri  * 
JVcc  Mttt  ft  Bajat  ignt  caters  ma. 

Jh-j*  taerifttiut,  «t  itflrro  tacra  valett, 
^j/mpharuM  pariter,  JVmiduiiiqvt  donut 

Burtvleai  tvlteifelidd  VQt  vindU  brumd, 
Aunc  7\6urtinii  ndite  frigtribu*. 

MAX.  lib.  I.  cp.  lis. 

Willie  near  the  LDerine  Ukc,  •oniam'd  lo  deatbi 

1  (Irft*  the  lultrj  air,  uid  gup  for  bmlh. 

Where  Meama  of  lulpbur  nilie  ■  ttiSiag  heal. 

And  Ihrougti  tlie  porei  of  the  wirm  pamioe  iweati 

You  Ufte  (he  BDoling  breeie,  irhere  nssrer  home 

The  tweoticth  piUir  inirka  the  n>ll«  froa  Rome : 

And  sow  (ha  Sbo  to  the  bright  Uoo  tam^ 

And  B^a  «illk  redoubled  foty  bumi ; 

Then  briny  km  ud  tuteTuI  iptiop  furwell. 

Where  foantwD-njmphi  eonliu'd  with  Nenidi  dwell. 

In  wfaitar  jva  aij  all  the  worid  de^lH^ 

Bat  »vm  Ms  TboU  that  baar*  tbe  priia. 
■TiiBaK.iib.s.(a.(. 
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The  iwtanl  curiotities  tboot  Na[dei  met  h  nu- 
meroni  and  extntorfnuy  u  the  artificul.  I  shkll 
Kt  them  down,  as  I  hmve  done  the  other,  without 
tOf  regard  to  their  eituation.  The  grotto  dri  Cant 
i»  femoua  for  the  poiionouB  steams  which  float 
within  a  foot  of  iu  surface.  The  sides  of  the  jp^tto 
are  marked  green,  as  high  as  the  malignity  of  the 
vapour  reaches.  Tiie  common  experiments  are  as 
follow:  adog,  that  has  hia  nose  held  in  the  vapour, 
loses  all  signs  of  life  in  ■  very  Uttle  time  ;  but  if 
carried  into  the  open  air,  or  thrswn  into  a  neigh- 
hovriog  take,  he  immediately  recovers,  if  he  is  uot 
quite  gone.  A  torch,  anuff  and  all,  goes  out  in  a 
moment  when  dipped  into  the  vapour.  A  pistol 
caniwt  take  fire  in  it.  I  split  a  reed,  and  laid  in  the 
channel  of  it  a  trun  of  gunpowder,  so  tiiat  one  end 
of  the  reed  was  above  the  vapour,  and  the  other  u 
the  bottom  of  it ;  and  I  found,  though  the  steam  was 
strong  enough  to  hinder  a  pistol  from  taking  fire  ia 
it,  and  to  quench  a  lighted  torch,  that  it  could  not 
intercept  the  train  of  fire  when  it  bad  once  begun 
flashing,  nor  hinder  it  from  running  to  the  very 
end.  This  experiment  I  repeated  twice  or  thrice, 
to  see  if  1  could  quite  dissipate  the  vapour,  which 
1  did  in  80  great  a  measure,  tnat  one  migtit  vaaUy 
let  off  a  pistol  in  it.  I  observed  how  long  a  dog  was 
expiring  the  first  time,  and  after  his  recovery,  and 
found  no  sensible  difference.  A  viper  bore  it  nine 
minutes  the  first  time  we  put  it  in,  and  ten  the  se- 
cond. When  we  brought  it  out  after  the  first  trial, 
it  took  such  a  vast  quantity  of  air  into  its  lungs,  that 
it  swelled  almost  twice  as  big  u  before ;  and  it  waa 
perhaps  on  this  stock  of  air  that  it  lived  a  minute 
longer  the  second  time.  Dr.  Conner  made  a  dis- 
course in  one  of  the  audenlea  tt  Rvie  apea  the 
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subject  of  this  grotto,  which  be  Km  since  imiited 
in  England.  He  attributes  the  death  of  aninMla, 
and  the  extinction  of  lights,  to  a  great  rarefutiofr 
of  the  air,  caused  hj  the  heat  and  eruption  of-  the 
■teams.  But  how  is  it  possible  for  these  steams, 
though  in  never  so  great  quantity,  to  resist  the 
pressure  of  the  whole  atmosphere  ?  And  for  the 
heat,  it  is  but  very  inconsiderable.  However,  to 
satisfy  myself,  I  placed  a  thin  vial,  well  stopped  np 
with  wax,  within  the  smoke  of  the  vapour,  which 
would  certainly  have  burst  in  an  air  rarefied  enough 
to  kill  a  dog,  or  quench  a  torch,  but  nothing  follow- 
ed upon  it.  However,  to  Uke  away  all  farther 
doubt,  I  borrowed  a  weather-glass,  and  so  fixed  it 
in  the  grotto,  that  the  stagnum  was  wholly  covered 
with  the  vapour,  but  I  could  notperceive  the  quick- 
ulver  sunk  after  half  an  hour's  standing  in  it.  This 
vapour  is  generally  supposed  to  be  sulphureouit 
though  I  can  aee  no  reason  for  such  a  suppositioi]. 
He  that  dips  his  band  in  It,  finds  no  smell  that  it 
leavea  upon  it;  and  though  I  put  a  whole  bawlle 
of  lighted  brimstone  matches  to  the  smoke,  they 
all  went  out  in  an  instant,  as  if  immersed  in  water. 
Whatever  is  the  composition  of  the  vapour,  let  it 
have  but  one  quality  of  being  very  gluey  or  viscous, 
and  I  believe  it  will  mechanically  solve  all  the  phse- 
nomenaof  the  grotto.  Its  unctuousneBS  will  make 
it  heavy,  and  unfit  for  mounting  higher  than  it  does, 
unless  the  heat  of  the  earth,  which  is  just  strong 
enough  to  agitate,  and  bear  it  up  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  surface,  were  much  greater  than  it  is  t* 
rarefy  and  scatter  it.  It  wilt  be  too  gross  and  thick 
to  keep  tha  lungs  in  pisy  for  any  time,  ao  that 
animals  will  die  in  it  sooner  or  later,  as  their  blood 
circutMeaslHrerorfaaWr.    Hic  will  Ura  la it«» 
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longtr  than  in  water,  because  it  wraps  itself  in  iht 
same  manner  about  the  flame,  and,  by  its  continuiqr, 
hinders  any  quantity  of  air  or  nitre  from  coming  ts 
its  succour.  The  parts  of  it,  however,  are  not  so 
compact  as  those  of  liquors,  nor  therefore  tenacious 
enough  to  intercept  the  fire  that  has  once  caught  a 
train  of  gunpowder,  for  which  reason  they  may  be 
quite  broken  and  dispersed  by  the  repetition  of  this 
experiment.  There  is  an  unctuous  clammy  rapour 
that  arises  from  the  stum  of  grapes,  when  they  lie 
mashed  together  in  the  vat,  which  puts  out  a  light 
when  dipped  into  it,  and  perhaps  would  take  away 
the  breath  of  weaker  animals,  were  it  put  to  the 
trial. 

It  would  be  endless  to  reckon  up  the  different 
baths,  to  be  met  with  in  a  country  that  so  much  a- 
bounds  in  sulphur.  There  is  scarce  a  disease 
which  has  not  one  adapted  to  it.  A  stranger  is 
generally  led  into  that  they  call  Cicero's  Bath, 
4md  several  voyage-writers  pretend  there  is  a  cold 
vapour  rising  from  the  bottom  of  it,  which  re- 
freshes those  who  stoop  into  it.  .  It  is  true  the  heat 
is  much  more  supportable  to  one  that  stoops,  than 
to  one  that  stands  upright,  because  the  steams  of 
ef  sulphur  gather  in  the  hollow  uf  the  arch  about 
a  man's  head,  and  are  therefore  much  thicker  and 
warmer  in  that  part  than  at  the  bottom*  The 
*  three  lakes  of  Agnano,  Avemus,  and  the  Lucrin, 
have  now  nothing  in  them  particular.  The  Monte 
Novo  was  thrown  out  by  an  eruption  of  fire,  that 
happened  in  the  place  where  now  the  mountain 
stands.  The  Sulfatara  is  very  surprising  to  one 
who  has  not  seen  Mount  Vesuvio.  But  there  is 
nothing  about  Naples,  nor,  indeed,  in  any  part  of 
'Italy,  which  deserves  our  admiration  so  much  as 
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this  mouDUin.  I  roust  codCebb  the  idea  I  h&d  of 
it  did  not  anivrer  the  ml  image  of  the  place 
when  I  came  to  see  it;  I  shall  therefore  give  the 
description  of  it  as  it  then  lay. 

This  mountain  stands  at  about  six  English  miles 
distance  from  Naples)  though    bj   reason  of  its 
height,  it  seems  much  nearer  to  those  who  survey 
it  Irom  the  town.     In  our  way  to  it  we  passed  bf 
what  was  one  of  those  rivera  of  burning  matter, 
that  ran  from  it  in  a  late  erupticxi.     This  looks  at 
a  distance  like  a  new  plowed  land,  but  ai  ^ou  come 
near  it,  you  see  nothing  but  a  long  heap  of  heav^ 
disjointed  clods  lying  one  upon  another.    Ther« 
are   innumerable  cavities  and  interstices  among 
the  several  pieces,  so  that  the  surface  is  alt  broken 
and  irregular.    Sometimes  a  great  fragment  stands 
lilte  a  rock  above  the  real,  sometimes  the  whole 
heap  lies  in  a  kind  of  cbiuinel,  and  in  other  places 
has  nothing  like  banks  to  confine  iti  but  rises  four 
or  five  feet  high  in  the  open  air,  without  spreading 
abroad  on  cither  aide.  This,  I  think,  is  a  plain  demon- 
stration that  these'rivcra  were  not,  as  they  are  usual* 
ly  represented,  so  many  streams  of  running  matter; 
for  bow  could  a  liquid,  that  lay  hardening  by  d«>- 
grees,  settle  in  such  a  furrowed,  uncompact  sur> 
face?    Were  the  river  a  confusion  of  never  so 
many  different  bodies,  if  they  had  been  all  actually 
dissolved,  they  would  at  least  have  formed  one  con- 
tinued crust,  as  we  see  the  scorium  of  metals  al- 
ways gathers  into  a  solid  piece,  let  it  he  compound- 
ed of  a  thousand  heterogeneous  parts.    I  am  apt  to 
think,  therefore,  that  these  huge  unweildy  luropa, 
that  now  lie  one  upon  another,  as  if  thrown  togeth- 
er by  accident*  remuned,  in  the  ntelud  mattsr, 
rigid  aad  onliqai&ed,  flouing  in  it  like  cakes  of  ice 
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iaa  rhrery  and  thatyas  cfae  fire  and  fennent  gnwUf 
ally  abated)  thef{  adjuated  themaelvea  together  as 
ii«ll  aa  their  irregular  figurea  vrovld  permit,  aod  hf 
this  means  fell  into  such  an  interrupted  diaprdefif 
kei^  aa  we  now  find  its  what  was  the  melted 
matter  liea   at  the  bottom  oat  of  sight.    After 
hatmg  quictiad  the  side  of  this  long  heap,  whicb 
was  onee  a  ttream  of  fire»  we  came  to  the  roots  of 
the  mountaui»  and  had  a  very  troublesome  march 
to  gain  the  top  of  it*    It  is  covered  on  all  sides 
with  a  kind  of  burnt  earth,  very  dry^  aod  cmmbled 
into  powder,  as  if  it  had  be^n  artificiallf  sifted.    It 
is  very  hot  under  the  feet,  and  mixed  wkh  several 
burnt  atones  and  cakea  of  dnders,  which  hatre  been 
thrown  oat  at  diffisrent  times.    A  man  sinks  almost 
a  fcot  4n  Hie  earth,  and  generally  loses  half  a  stefi 
by  sUdmg  backwards.    When  we  had  dhabed  this 
mountain,  we  discovered  the  top  of  it  to  be  a  wide, 
naked  plain,  smoking  with  sul^bnr  in  several  pfoces, 
md  pvobsbly  wndermined  with  £nf  for  we  condu*- 
-ed  kto  be  hollow  by  the  sound  It  made  undwour 
ibet.    In  Uie  midst  of  this  plain  stands  a  high^  hill| 
in  tlhe  shape  of  a  sngar-loai;  so  vmry  steep  that  there 
vr0uld  be  no  mountmg  or  descending  it, were  St  not 
made  up   of  such  a  loose,  crmnl^ing  earth,  as 
I  have  before  descrihedr     The  air  of  this  place 
must  be  very  mach ,  impregnated  wkh  salt  petre, 
"as  appears  by  the  specks  of  it  on  the  steles  of 
the  mountain,  where  one  can' scarce  finds  stone 
that  has  not  the  top  white  with  it.    After  v^e  had, 
«with  math  ado,  conquered  this  hill,  we  saw  in  the 
•midst  of  it  the  present  mouth  of  Vesuvio,  that  goes 
vhcAviug  down  on  all  ndes  till  above  a  hundred 
'yards  deep,  as  near  as  we  could  guess,  and  has  s- 
bout  three  or  four  hundred  In  the  diaq^ier,  for  it 
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teems  a  perfect  round.    This  vast  hoUoiw  is  gene- 
rally filled  with  smoke,  but  by  the  advantage  of  a 
wind  that  blew  for  us,  we  had  a  very  clear  and  dis* 
tinct  sight  of  it.    The  sides  appear  all  over  stained 
with  mixtures  of  white,  green,  red,  and  yellow,  and 
have  several  rocks  standing  out  of  them  that  look 
Bke  pure  brimstone.    The  bottom  was  entirely 
covered,  and  though  we  looked  very  narrowly,  we 
coQld  see  nothing  like  a  hole  in  it;   the  smoke 
breaking  through  several  imperceptible  cracks  in 
many  places.    The  very  middle  was  firm  ground 
when  we  saw  it,  as  we  concluded  from  the  stones 
we  flung  upon  it,  and  I  question  not  but  one  might 
then  have  crossed  the  bottom,  and  have  gone  up 
on  the  other  side  of  it  with  very  little  danger,  un- 
less from  some  accidental  breath  of  wind.     In  the 
late  eruptions  this  great  hollow  was  like  a  vast  cal- 
dron filled  with  glowing  and  melted  matter,  which, 
as  it  boiled  over  in  any  part,  ran  down  the  sides  of 
the  mountun,  and  made  five  such  rivers  as  that  be- 
f(MT 'mentioned.    In  proportion  as  the  heat  slacken- 
ed, this  burning  matter  most  have  subsided  within 
the  bowels  of  the  mountain,  and  as  it  sunk  very 
leisurely,  had  time  to  cake  together,  and  form  the 
bottom  which  covers  the  mouth  of  that  dreadful 
vault  that  lies  underneath  it.     The  next  eruption  or 
earthquake  will  probably  break  in  pieces  thu  false 
bottom,  and  quite  change  the  present  face  of  things. 
This  whole  mountain,  shaped  like  a  sugar*loaf, 
has  been  made  at  several  times,  by  the  prodigious 
quantities  of  earth  and  cinders  which  have  been 
fiung  up  out  of  the  mouth  that  lies  in  the  midst  of 
them,  so  that  it  increases  in  bulk  at  every  eruption, 
the  ashes  still  &lling  down  the  sides  of  it,  like  the  sand 
in  an  hour-glass.   A  gentiienan  of  Naples  told  me, 
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thtt  in  his  memory  it  had  gained  twenty  fool  io 
tUitknessi  and  I  question  not  but  in  leiig^  of  timt 
it  will  cover  the  whole  plsduy  and  make  ono  mmuh 
tain  with  that  on  which  it  now  stands. 

In  those  parts  of  the  sea,  that  are  not  &t  from  the 
roots  of  this  mountaioi  they  find  sometimes  a  rtfj 
fragrant  oil,  which  is  sold  dear  and  makes  a  rick 
perfume.  The  surface  of  the  sea  is,  fin*  a  little 
spacO)  covered  with  its  bubbles  during  the  timethit 
it  riseS}  which  they  skim  off  in  their  boats,  and  af- 
terwards  set  a  separating  in  pots  and  jurs.  They 
say  its  sources  never  run  but  in  calm,  warm 
weather.  The  agitations  of  the  water  perhafia  hia> 
der  them  from  discovering  it  at  other  times. 

Among  the  natural  curiosities  of  Naples,  I  can* 
not  forbear  mentioning  their  manner  of  furnishing 
the  town  with  snow,  which  they  here  use  instead  of 
ice,  because,  as  they  say,  it  cools  or  congeals  any 
liquor  sooner.     There  is  a  great  quantity  of  it  con- 
sumed yearly,  for  they  drink  very  few  liquors,  noC 
so  much  as  water,  that  have  not  lain  in  frcMCOy  and 
every  body,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  makes 
use  of  it ;  insomuch,  that  a  scarcity  of  snow  would 
raise  a  mutiny  at  Naples,  as  much  as  a  dearth  of 
com  or  provisions  in  another  country.     To  prevent 
this,  the  king  has  sold  the  monopoly  of  it  to  certain 
persons,  who  are  obliged  to  furnish  the  city  with  it 
all  the  year  at  so  much  the  pound.  They  have  a  high 
mountain  at  about  eighteen  miles  from  the  town, 
which  has  several  pits  dug  into  it.     Here  they  em- 
ploy  many  poor  people  at  such  a  season  of  the  year 
to  roll  in  vast  balls  of  snow,  which  they  ram  togeth- 
er, and  cover  from  the  sunshine.    Out  of  these  re- 
servoirs of  snow  they  cut  several  lumps,  as  they 
have  occasion  for  them,  and  send  them  on  assoLib 
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the  sea  sidCi  where  they  are  carried  off  in  boats,  and 
distributed  to  several  shops  at  a  settled  price,  thatt 
from  time  to  time,  supply  the  whole  city  of  Naples. 
While  the  banditti  continued  their  disorders  in  this 
kingdom,  they  often  put  the  snow-merchants  under 
contribution,  and  threatened  them,  if  they  appeared 
tardy  in  their  payments,  to  destroy  their  magazines, 
which  they  say  might  easily  hare  been  effected  by 
the  infusion  of  some  barrels  of  oil. 

It  would  have  been  tedious  to  hare  put  down  the 
many  descriptions  that  the  Latin  poets  have  made  of 
several  of  the  places  mentioned  in  this  chapter:  I 
shall  therefore  conclude  it  with  the  general  map 
which  Silius  Italicus  has  given  us  of  this  great  bay 
of  Naples.  Most  of  the  places  he  mentions  lie 
\vithin  the  same  prospect,  and  if  I  have  passed  over 
any  of  them,  it  is  because  I  shall  take  them  in  my 
way  by  sea,  from  Naples  to  Rome. 

St atrna  inter  celebrem  nunc  mitia  m^nttrat  ^vemum  .- 
Turn  trUH  nemore  atqne  umbrU  nigrantibui  horrem, 
Et/ormidatU9  volucri,  lethale  vomehat 
Suffuto  vinuctelo,  Stygtdque  per  urbee 
RelHgione  nicer,  eeimm  rettnebat  honorem. 
Nine  vicina  palut,fama  ett  Acherontie  ad  undue 
Pamlere  iter,  cmcae  etagnante  voraginefaueee 
Laxat  et  horreniiee  aperit  tellurie  fdatue, 
Interdumque  novo  perturbat  lundne  manet, 
Juxta  caligante  eitu  longumgue  per  inmm 
Inferme  preaae  nebuUe,  pallente  tub  umbrd 
Cymmeriaejactdeee  domoe,  noctemqueprofundam 
T*artare4s  narrant  urbit.-  turn  eulpkure  et  igni 
Semper  anheUmtee,  coctoque  bitunine  compos 
Otientantf  teilut  atro  exundante  vapore 
Sutpirane,  uetitque  diu  calefaeta  medulHe 
^ttuat  et  Styj^t  exhaiat  in  aifrajlatue .' 
Parturit,  et  tremuUe  metuendum  exibilat  antris, 
Interdumque  cavae  luctatut  rumpere  eedet, 
Aui  exire  ferae,  eonitu  lugubre  minaci 
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MamUi,  et  9xe9—  M^faeUU  murmm  wmmteM* 

TVadunt  Uercuied  pr^tratot  mole  Gig^aniet 

TelUtrem  injectam  qwUere,  et  epiramine  anheU 

T*orreri  late  eampei,  quotieequB  tmnmtwr 

Mumpere  evmpagwn  imp^Biiam,  expaUeewwe  emiumim 

fAppwnet  procul  Jmarime,  qu4e  Jlurbine  migrm 

Fumantem  prendt  lapetum^Jlammaaque  rf belli 

Ore  efectantem,  et  npiondo  evadere  detur 

BeHa  Jovi  rurtue  iuperitgue  iterare  v^eniem. 

Merutrantur  Veeewijuga^  tuque  m  9erti€€  atmmm^ 

Depattijiamnde  ecepuUffractuegue  rum& 

Mime  circum,  atgue  •^tms/atia  certantia  mo^o. 

JV>c  non  JUiwemtm  tervantem  Id4ta  tepulcro 

Jfymma^  et  Berculeee  videt  ipee  Uttere  JBamloe*       tJh,  1£ 

ATemo  next  he  show'd  his  wond'ring  guett^ 

Averno  now  with  nitder  virtuet  Uett'd ; 

BItek  with  turrouiiding  fbreits  then  it  atood» 

That  hang  ahoYe,  and  darken'd  all  the  flood : 

Cloadt  of  onwholesome  Tapoun,  rait'd  on  bigli> 

The  flattering  hird  entangled  in  the  sky. 

Whilst  an  around  the  glooiny  prospect  spread 

An  awfiil  horror,  and  religioas  dread. 

Uenee  to  the  horders  of  the  marsh  they  go. 

That  mingles  with  the  halefal  streams  below. 

And  sometimes  with  a  mighty  yawn,  'tb  said. 

Opens  a  dismal  passage  to  the  dead. 

Who,  pale  with  fear,  the  rending  earth  sarrey. 

And  startle  at  the  sadden  flash  of  d%y. 

The  dariL  Cimmerian  grotto  then  he  paints. 

Describing  all  its  old  inhabitants. 

That  in  the  deep  infernal  city  dwell'd. 

And  lay  in  cTerlasting  night  coneeaf  d. 

Advancing  still,  the  spacioas  fields  he  show'il^ 

That  with  the  smothei**d  heat  of  brimstone  gloVd  i 

Throagh  frequent  cracks  the  steaming  sulphur  brcAdi^ 

And  coTerM  all  the  blasted  plain  with  smoke : 

Imprisoned  fires»  in  the  cloae  dungeons  pent^ 

Roar  to  getlooce,  and  straggle  for  a  vent. 

Eating  their  way,  and  anderminiog  all, 

Till  with  9^  mighty  burst  whole  moontains  (alL 

Here,  as  ^tb  said,  the  rebel  gianU  lie, 

And  when  to  more  th'  incumbent  load  they  try, 

Aseeodiaf  Tapwrs  on  the  day  proftpl, 

Thevoa  kioka  itekly,  aad  the  ekies  grow  pale. 
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NeH  io  Ike  diftpMifc  Uk  lOt  iigM  te  ««»t» 
That  o'er  tii9  thandentraek  TiphBm  burni : 
Enraged*  hii  wide-extended  jaws  expire. 
In  angiy  whiriwindt,  bteiphemiet  end  fire, 
ThieeCminK,  if  leoeen'd  from  Ut  dire  abodell^ 
Again  to  ehallenge  Jore,  end  figkt  tlie  |oda. 
On  Monnt  Veanvio  next  he  fix'd  hit  ejea. 
And  taw  the  trooking  topa  confiis'dly  rite ; 
(A  hideooB  rain !)  that  with  earthquakes  rent 
A  seeond  JBtna  to  the  yiow  present. 
Miieno's  cape  and  Banli  last  Im  fiew'd* 
That  OD  the  sea*s  cxtremest  herders  stood. 

Silius  Italicuft  here  takes  noticei  that  the  poiaon- 
oi|s  vapours  which  arose  from  the  lake  Avemo  in 
Hannibars  time,  were  quite  dispersed  at  the  timo 
when  he  wrote  his  poem;  because  Agrippa,  who 
lived  between  Hannibal  and  Silius,  had  cut  down 
Uie  woods  that  enclosed  the  lake,  and  hindered  these 
noxious  steams  from  dissipating,  which  were  imme- 
diately scattered  as  soon  as  the  winds  and  fre^  air 
were  let  in  among  them. 

THE  ISLE  OF  CAPREA. 

Having  stayed  longer  at  Naples  than  I  atfirst  de* 
signed,  I  could  not  dispense  with  myself  from  ma- 
king a  little  voyage  to  the  Isle  of  Caprea,  as  being 
very  desirous  to  see  a  place  which  had  been  the  re- 
tirement of  Augustus  for  some  time>  fuid  the  resi^ 
dence  of  Tiberius  for  several  years.  The  island 
lies  four  miles  in  length  from  east  to  west,  and 
about  one  in  breadth.  The  western  part,  for  about 
two,miles  in  length,  is  a  continued  rock,  vastly  higb> 
and  inaccessible  on  the  sea  side :  ilMMts,  however, 
the  greatest  town  in  the  island,  that  goes  under  the 
name  of  Anp^Caprea,  and  is  in  several  places  co^ 
vtred  with  m  very  fruitful  soil.    The  eaaltrn  end  of 
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the  isle  rises  up  in  precipices  yer/  DMir  as  U^ 
(hough  not  quite  so  long,  as  the  western.  Betwees 
these  eastern  and  western  mountains  lies  a  slip  of 
lower  ground,  which  runs  across  the  ialandtSnd 
is  one  of  the  pteasantest  spots  I  have  seen.  It  ii 
hid  with  vinesf  figs,  oranges,  almonds,  oliyesy  vajt* 
ties,  and  fields  of  com,  which  look  cxtremelf  fredi 
and  beautiful,  and  make  up. the  most  delightful  lit- 
tle landscape  imaginable,  when  they  are  aiirvejcd 
from  the  tops  of  the  neighbouring  mountains.  Here 
stands  the  town  of  Caprea,  the  bishop's  palace  and 
two  or  three  convents.  In  the  midst  of  this  fniit&I 
tract  of  land  rises  a  hill,  that  was  probably  covered 
with  buildings  in  Tiberius*s  time.  There  are  still 
several  ruins  on  the  side  of  it,  and  about  the  top  are 
found  two  or  three  dark  galleries,  low  builti  and 
covered  with  mason's  work,  though,  at  present,  thej 
appear  over-grown  with  grass.  I  entered  one  of 
them  that  is  a  hundred  paces  in  length.  I  observed, 
as  some  of  the  countrymen  were  digging  into  the 
sides  of  this  mountain,  that  what  I  took  for  solid 
earth,  was  only  heaps  of  brick,  stone,  and  other  rub- 
bish, skinned  over  with  a  covering  of  vegetables. 
But  the  most  cons^erable  ruin  is  that  which  stands 
on  the  very  extremity  of  the  eastern  promontory, 
where  arc  still  some  apartments  left,  very  high  and 
arched  at  top :  I  have  not,  indeed,  seen  the  remains 
of  any  ancient  Roman  buildings,  that  have  not  been 
roofed  with  either  vaults  or  arches.  The  rooms,  I 
am  mentioning,  stand  deep  in  the  earth,  and  have 
nothing  like  windows  or  chimneys,  which  makes 
me  think  tha^were  formerly  either  bathing  places 
or  reservoirs  of  water.  An  old  hermit  lives  at  pre- 
sent among  the  ruins  of  this  palace,  who  lost  his 
companion  a  few  years  ago  by  a  fall  from  the  prod- 
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pice.  He  told  me  they  had  often  found  medidB  and 
pipes  of  lead,  as  they  dug  among  the  rubbish,  and 
that  not  many  years  ago  they  discovered  a  paved 
road  running  under  ground,  from  the  top  of  the 
mountain  to  the  sea  side,  which  was  afterwards  con- 
firmed to  me  by  a  gentleman  of  the  island.  There 
is  a  very  noble  prospect  from  this  place.  On 
the.  one  side  lies  a  vast  extent  of  seas,  that  runs 
abroad  further  than  the  eye  can  reach.  Just  oppo- 
site stands  the  green  promontory  of  Surrentum, 
and  on  the  other  side  the  whole  circuit  of  the  bay 
of  Naples.  This  prospect,  according  to  Tacitus, 
was  more  agreeable  before  the  burning  of  Vesuvio; 
that  mountain  probably,  which,  after  the  first  erup- 
tion, looked  like  a  great  pile  of  ashes,  was,  in  Tibe- 
rius's  time,  shaded  with  woods  and  vineyards ;  for 
I  think  Martial's  epigram  may  here  serve  as  a  com- 
ment to  Tacitus. 

Mc  ettpampineit  viridit  VeiuviuM  umbritt 

JPresterat  Mc  madidot  tutbiUt  uva  lacvi. 
HucjuguquHm.  ,\U^  collet pl^  3aeckuM  amafdt.' 

Hocnuper  Saiyri  mtnie  dedere  eherot, 
Bac  Veneris  tedes,  Lacediemone  gratior  ilU  g 

Hie  locus  Herculeo  nomine  clanu  erat. 
Cunctajacentjlammie  et  trieti  mersafaviUd  .- 

JWc  tuperi  veilent  hoc  lictdote  m&i.        Lib.  S.  ep.  105. 

VesuTio  oover'd  with  the  fruitful  vine, 
Here  flourith'd  onee,  and  ran  with  floods  of  wine> 
Here  Baeehns  oft  to  the  eool  shades  retir'd« 
And  his  own  natire  Nisa  lew  admir'd ; 
Oft  to  the  mountain's  airy  tops  adTanc'd, 
The  frisking  Satyrs  on  the  summits  dane'd ; 
Aloideshere,  here  Venos  grae'd  the  shore, 
Nor  loT'd  her  fiiT'rite  JLaeednmon  mor% 
Now  piles  of  ashes,  spreading  all  around. 
In  undistinguish'd  heaps  deform  the  ground. 
The  gods  themselves  the  min'd  seats  bemoan. 
And  blame  the  niscliiefs  that  thems^ves  have  done. 
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This  view  must  still  have  been  more  pleasuit} 
when  the  whole  bay  was  encotApassed  with  ao  long 
a  range  of  buildings,  that  it  appeared  to  ^ose,  who 
looked  on.it  at  a  distance,  but  as  one  conduced  citf . 
On  both  the  shores  of  that  fruitful  bottonv,  which  I 
haye  before  mentioned,  are  still  to  be  seen  the 
marks  of  ancient  edifices;  particularijr  on  that 
Avhich  looks  towards  the  south  there  is  a  little  kind 
of  mole,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  foundation 
of  a  palace ;  unless  we  may  suppose  that  the  Pharos 
of  Caprea  stood  there,  which  Statius  takes  notice  of 
in  his  poem  that  inyites  his  wife  to  Napfes,  and  ^ 
I  think,  the  most  natural  among  ttie  Silvae. 

JVec  detunt  vari4t  circHm  obUttamina  vita, 
Sive  vaporiferat,  blandiirima  Utfora,  Majat^ 
EntheafaHdica  ten  ^eUere  teeta  KhtflU^ 
IhtUe  tiit  Uiacogue  jt^fum  metmradile  fetm  f 
Seu  Hln  Bacchri  vinetamadenUa  Gauri^ 
Teleboumgue  domot,  trepiditubidukia  nautU 
Lumina  nocHfoa^  fUU  Pharw  itnnda  kmm, 
Oarague  non  mMjuga  Surrtntimm  Lffmth^  \j;^  s. 

The  bUisfat  teaCb  with  •ndHeM  pleasorca  Ita^^ 
Whether  to  Bi^'k  wnmj  tAorei  ywk  go. 
And  view  the  ittlpbiir  to  the  bathi  eoavej'd^ 
Or  the  dark  grot  of  the  prophetie  maid. 
Or  steep  Miieno  fbom  the  Trojan  nam'df 
Or  Gauras  for  iti  flowing  fmtiige  &m'd, 
Ur  Caprea,  where  the  Itathom  fii'd  on  high 
Shiaea  like  a  mooo  through  the  benighted  akjr^ 
While  hj  iti  beams  the  warj  sailor  steers^ 
Or  where  Surrentam,  ehid  in  Tines,  appeartp 

They  found  in  Ano-Caprea,  some  years  ago,  a 
statue  and  a  rich  pavement  under  ground,  as  they 
had  occasion  to  Uirn  up  the  earth  that  lay  upon  them. 
One  still  seesjon  the  bendings  of  these  mountains, 
the  marks  of  several  ancient  scales  of  stairs,  by 
which  thejr  uaed  te  aacend  them*    The  whole  ialand 
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is  90  unequal  tbat  thero  were  but  few  diTeraioiis  to 
be  found  in  it  without  doors ;  but  what  recommen- 
ded it  most  to  Tiberius,  was  its  wholesome  air,' 
which  is  warm  in  winter  and  cool  in  summer,  and 
its  inaccessible  coasts,  which  are  generally  so  verf 
steep,  that  a  handful  of  men  might  defend  them 
against  a  powerful  army. 

We  need  not  doubt.but  Tiberius  had  his  diffei^nt 
residences,  according  as  the  seasons  of  the  year» 
and  his  different  sets  of  pleasure  required.  Sue« 
tonius  says,  Duodecim  villas  totidem  nominibuB  or- 
navit.  The  whole  island  was  probably  cut  into  se- 
veral easy  ascents,  planted  with  a  variety  of  palace^ 
and  adorniHl  with,  aa  gpreat  a  multitude  of  groveii 
and  gardens  as  the  situation  of  the  place  would  suf- 
fer. The  works  under  ground  were,  however, 
more  extraordinary  than  those  above  it;  for  the 
rockv  were  all  undermined  with  highways,  grottos, 
gallerieSf  bagnios,  and  several  subterraneous  retire- 
ments, that  suited  with  the  brutal  pleasures  of  the 
emperor.  One  would,  indeed,  very  much  wonder 
to  see  such  small  appearances  of  the  many  works 
of  art,  that  were  formerly  to  be  met  with  in  this 
island,  were  we  not  told  that  the  Romans,  after  the 
death,  of  Tiberius,  sent  hither  an  army  of  pioneers 
on  purpose  to'  demolish  the  buildings,  and  deface 
the  beauties  of  the  island. 

In  ssdling  round  Caprea  we  were  entertained  with 
many  rude  prospects  of  rocks  and  precipices,  that 
rise  in  several  places  half  a  male  high  in  perpendi* 
cular.  At  the  bottom  of  them  are  caves  and  grottos, 
formed  by  the  continual  breaking  of  the  waves  up- 
on them :  I  entered  one  which  the  inhabitants  call 
Grotto  ObscurOf  and  after  the  light  of  the  sun  was 
a  little  worn  off  my  eyes,  could  see  all  the  parts  of 
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it  distinctlyy  by  a  glimmering  reflection  thftt  f^Mjti 
upon  them  from  the  surface  of  the  water.  The 
mouth  is  low  and  narrow,  but,  after  having  entered 
pretty  far  in,  the  grotto  opens  itself  on  both  iddet  b 
an  oval  figure  of  a  hundred  yards  from  one  extremi- 
ty to  the  other,  as  we  were  told,  for  it  would  not 
have  been  safe  measuring  of  it.  The  roof  it  tAuI- 
ted,  and  distils  fresh  water  from  every  part  of  it, 
which  fell  upon  us  as  fast  as  the  first  droppings  of  a 
shower.  The  inhabitants  and  Neapolitans  who 
Lave  heard  of  Tiberius's  grottos,  will  hare  this  to 
be  one  of  them,  but  there  are  several  reasons  that 
show  it  to  be  natural.  For  besides  {he  little  use 
we  can  conceive  of  such  a  dark  cnvetm  of  salt  wa- 
ters, there  are  no  where  any  marks  of  the  chissel ; 
the  sides  are  of  a  soft  mouldering  stonoi  and  one 
sees  many  of  the  like  hollow  spaces  worn  in  the 
bottoms  of  the  rocka,  as  they  are  more  or  less  itt>le 
to  resist  the  impressions  of  the  water  that  bctmla 
against  them. 

Not  far  from  this  grotto  lie  the  Sirenum  Secfiul(j 
which  Virgil  and  Ovid  mention  in  £neas's  voyage ; 
they  are  two  or  three  sharp  rocks  that  stand  about 
a  stone's  throw  from  the  south-side  of  the  island, 
and  are  generally  beaten  by  waves  and  tempests, 
which  are  much  moi*e  violent  on  the  south  than  on 
the  north  of  Caprea. 

Jamque  adeo  tcopuloa  Sirenum  advecta  tubibat 
Dijpcilet  guontlam,  multorumque  onibua  alboa. 
Turn  rauca  atriduo  hngi  nUe  «ara  aonabant,    lEn,  Ub.  5. 

Glides  bj  the  Syren'i  eliflFi,  a  sbelfjr  coatt> 

Long  infamoas  for  thipi  and  sailors  lost* 

And  white  with  bones :  th'  impetoous  oeean  roars. 

And  rocka  rebellow  from  the  sounding  shores.     Da  yds  v. 

T  have  before  said  that  they  often  find  medals  in 
this  island.     Many  of  those  they  call  the  S/iirteriit^ 
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which  Aretin  has  copiedi  have  been  dag  up  here. 
I  know  none  of  the  antiquaries  that  have  written  on 
this  subject,  and  find  nothing  satisfactory  of  it 
where  I  thought  it  most  likely  to  be  met  withi  in 
Patin's  edition  of  Suetonius  illustrated  by  medals. 
Those  I  have  conversed  with  about  ity  are  of  opi- 
nion they  were  made  to  ridicule  the  brutality  of 
TiberiuS}  though  I  cannot  but  believe  they  were 
stamped  by  his  order.  They  are  unquestionably 
antique,  and  no  bigger  than  medals  of  the  third 
magnitude.  They  bear  on  one  side  some  lewd  in- 
vention of  that  hellish  society  which  Suetonius  calls 
Monatron  concubitHa  repcrtoreaj  and  on  the  other 
the  number  of  the  medal.  I  have  seen  of  them  as 
high  as  to  twenty.  I  cannot  think  they  were  made  as 
a  jest  on  the  emperor,  because  raillery  on  coins  is 
of  a  modem  date.  I  know  but  two  in  the  Upper 
Empire,  besides  the  Sfiintria^  that  lie  under  any 
suspicion  of  it.  The  first  is  one  of  Marcus 
Aurelius,  where,  in  compliment  to  the  emperor 
and  empress,  they  have  stamped  on  the  reverse  the 
figure  of  Venus  caressing  MarS)  and  endeavouring 
to  detain  him  fi*om  the  wars. 


Qufmiam  belli  fera  munera  Afavort 


Amdpotent  regit ^  in  premium  gtd  94tpe  tuum  te 
Jieficit,  aiemo  devinctus  vulnere  amorit,        Lucr.  lib.  1. 

The  Venus  has  F.austina's  face,  her  lover  is  a 
naked  figure  with  a  helmet  on  his  head,  and  a 
shield  on  his  arm. 

7^  tcabie  frueri*  mali  quod  in  aggere  rodit, 

Qui  tegitur,  parmd  et  galea  Jirr.  Sat.  5. 

This  unluckily  brings  to  mind  Faustina's  fond- 
ness for  the  gladiator,  and  is  therefore  interpreted 
by  many  as  a  hidden  piece  of  satire.    But  besides, 

M  2 
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thst  auefar'ft  thought  wia  incoDBistADt  witii  thegranhy 
of  a  senate,  how  can  one,  imagine  that  the  EMmts 
would  hare  dared  to  affront  the  wife  of  AmelinSf 
and  the  mother  of  Commodusi  or  that  thejr  could 
think  of  giving  offence  to  an  empreaa  whoiii.tlurf 
afterwards  deified,  and  to  aik.emperor  that  wwthe 
darling  of  the  army  and  people  ? 

The  other  medal  is  a  golden  one  of  Gallienaa^  p8»> 
served  in  the  French  king's  cabinet ;  it  ia.iaaer&ed 
OaiUemt  ^Uguataj  Fax  Ubique^  and  was  sttmped 
at  a  time  when  the  emperor's  &ther  wae  ia  bond* 
age,  and  the  empire  torn  in  piecea  by  aeronal  |kre* 
tenders  to  it.  Yet,  if  one  considers  die  sonange 
stupidity  of  this  emperor,  with  the  senseless  s«cur^ 
ity  which  appears  in  several  of  his  sayings  that 
are  atUl  left  en  record,  one  may  very  well  hotieva 
this  coin  was  of  his  own  invention.  We  ma^  bo 
sure,  if  raillery  had  once  entered  the  o|d  Romaa 
coins,  we  should  have  been  overstocked  with  me* 
dais  of  this  nature ;  if  we  consider  thero  were  o& 
ten  rival  emperors  proclaimed  at  the  same  timOf 
who  endeavoured  at  the  lessening  of  each  othei^a 
character,  and  that  most  of  them  were  succeeded 
by  such  as  wQre  enemies  to  their  predecessor. 
These  medals  of  Tiberius  were  never  current 
money,  but  rather  of  the  nature  of  medallions, 
which  seem  to  have  been  made  on  purpose  to  per- 
petuate the  discoveries  of  that  infamous  society. 
Suetonius  tells  us,  that  their  monstrous  inventions 
were  registered  several  ways,  and  preserved  in  the 
emperor's  private  apartments.  Cubiculaplurtfariam 
disfiosita  tabellU  ac  tigillia  laaciviatimarum  fiiciur^ 
arum  et  Jigurarum  adomaviij  liMsgue  Elefikan* 
tidi§  inairuxit :  ne  ctd  in  Ofierd  edendd  exentftiar 
imficMUd  Schema  deettef.    The  MUphfinHw  here 
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menticmed  U  probably  tbe  nme  MsrtkllBkw  no* 
tice  of  for  her  book  of  postures. 

JH  SaheOunf, 

Faeundos  mihi  deUbitUnorit 

Legitti  fdndum  SabeiUt  'oertuff 

QuaUt  me  IHdymi  9elunt  pmHU^ 

J^€c  fifUf  Eltphaniidm  MbeliL 

Sunt  Wic  Veneris  novst  figur^t. 

Quotes,  (Jc,  lib.  18.  ep.  45. 

Ovid  mentions  the  same  kind  of  pictures  that 
found  a  place  eyen  in  Augustus's  cabinet. 

SdUoet  in  damibueveUris,  uipHeeavir§rmn 

•Artyieifitfgent  c^rpera  picta  manu  / 
Sic  gua  concubitus  varios  Veneriegvejigurae 

ExprimtU,  est  atiquo  parva  tabetta  loco: 

De  Trist.  lib.  2. 

There  are  several  of  the  ngilUii  or  seals,  Sueto* 
nius  speaks  oT,  to  be  itiet  with  in  collections  of  an* 
cient  intagiioe. 

But,  I  think,  what  puts  it  beyond  all  doubt,  that 
these  coins  were  rather  made  by  the  emperor's  or- 
der, than  as  a  satire  on  him,  is  because  they  are 
now  found  in  the  very  place  that  was  the  scene  of 
these  his  unnatural  lusts. 


Quern  rupee  Caprearum  tetra  latebit 


Ineesto  poooessa  seni  ?' 


Cl.  de  4to  Coat.  Hob* 


Who  bt»  not  hctrd  of  Capreo'i  foUty  riiai^ 
PoUoted  bj  the  rank  old  emperor  \ 


FROM  NAPLES  TO  ROME,  BY  SEA. 

I  took  a  felucca  at  Naples  to  carry  me  to  Rome, 
that  I  might  not  be  forced  to  run  over  the  same 
flights  a  sciooud  time^  and  might  hatve  an  oppotto- 
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nity  of  teeing  many  things  in  a  road  which  ovr 
voyage-writers  have  not  so  particularly  dcacribed. 
As  in  my  journey  from  Rome  to  Naples  I  had  Ho- 
race for  my  guide,  so  I  had  the  pleasure  of  teeing 
my  voyage,  from  Naples  to  Rome»  detcribed  by 
Virgil.    It  is,  indeed,  much  easier  to  trace  out  the 
way  Aneas  took,  than  that  of  Horace^  because 
Virgil  has  marked  it  out  by  capes,  itlandt,  and 
other  parts  of  nature,  which  are  not  so  subject  to 
change  or  decay  as  are  towns,  cities,  and  the  works 
of  art.    Mount  Pausilypo  makes  a  beautiful  pfos- 
poet  to  those  who  pass  by  it :  at  a  small  distance 
from  it  lies  the  little  island  of  Nisida,  adorned  with 
a  great  variety  of  plantations,  rising  one  aboTC  an* 
other  in  so  beautiful  an  order,  that  the  whole  isl- 
and looks  like  a  large  terrace-garden.     It  has  two 
little  ports,  and  is  not  at  present  troubled  with  any 
of  those  noxious  steams  that  Lucan  mentions. 

Tali  Mpiramiiie  J^e»i9 
Endttit  Stygium  nebuhw  aJera  taxit.  lib.  6v 

lifesu*  high  rooks  lueh  Stygian  air  produce^ 
And  the  hlue  breathing  petUlence  diffuse. 

From  Nisida  we  rowed  to  Cape  Miscna.  The 
extremity  of  this  cape  has  a  long  cleft  in  it,  which 
was  enlarged  and  cut  into  shape  by  Agrippa,  who 
made  this  the  great  port  for  the  Roman  fleet  that 
served  in  the  Mediterranean ;  as  that  of  Ravenna 
held  the  ships  designed  for  the  Adriatic  and  Archi- 
pelago. The  highest  end  of  this  promontory  rises 
^n  the  fashion  of  a  sepulchre,  or  monument,  to  those 
that  survey  it  from  the  land,  which,  perhaps,  might 
occasion  Virgil's  burying  Misenus  under  it.  I 
have  seen  a  grave  Italian  author,  who  has  written 
a  very  large  book  on  the  Camfiania  Feliee^thuti  from 
Virgil's  description  of  this  mountidny  concludes,  it 
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wM  called  Aerius  before  Misenua.  had  given  it  a 
new  name. 

At  pint  JEneoM  ingenti  mole  tepulchrum 

Jmpomt,  tuaqtie  arma  viv  remumque  tukamq%ie 

Monte  tub  Aifrio^  gidnune  Mitenut  ab  iUo 

Diciiur,  dttemumque  tenet  per  taenia  nomen.      JEo.  lib,  6. 

There  are  still  to  be  seen  a  few  ruins  of  old  Mi- 
senum,  but  the  most  considerable  antiqnity  of  the 
place  is  a  set  of  galleries  that  are  hewn  into  the  rock, 
and  are  much  more  spacious  than  the  Piscina  Mira- 
bilis.  Some  will  have  them  to  have  been  a  reser- 
voir of  water»  but  others  more  probably  suppose 
them  to  be  Nero's  baths.  I  lay  the  first  night  on  the 
Isle  of  Procita,  which  is  pretty  well  cultivated,  and 
contains  about  four  thousand  inhabitants,  who  are 
all  vassals  to  the  Marquis  De  Vasto. 

The  next  morning  I  went  to  see  the  Isle  of  Is- 
chia,  that  stands  farther  out  into  the  sea.  The  an- 
cient poets  call  it  Inarime^  and  lay  Typhxus  under 
it,  by  reason  of  its  eruptions  of  fire.  There  hasi 
been  no  eruption  for  near  these  three  hundred 
years.  The  last  was  very  terrible,  and  destroyed  a 
whole  city.  At  present  there  are  scarce  any  marks 
left  of  a  subterraneous  fire,  for  the  earth  is  cold, 
and  overrun  with  grass  and  shrubs,  where  the  rocks 
will  suffer  it.  There  are,  indeed,  several  little 
cracks  in  it,  through  which  there  issues  a  constant 
smoke,  but  it  is  probable  this  arises  from  the  warm 
>  springs  that  feed  the  many  baths  with  which  this 
island  is  plentifully  stocked.  I  observed  about  one 
of  these  breathing  passages,  a  spot  of  myrtles  that 
flourish  within  Uie  steam  of  these  vapours^  and 
have  a  continual  moisture  hanging  upon  them.  On 
the  south  of  Ischia  lies  a  round  lake,  of  about  three 
quarters  of  a  nuie  diameteri  separate  from  the  sea 
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IhtoribM  to  PhcBbm,  h«re  be  hong  on  high 
The  steerage  of  hit  vings  that  eat  the  sky  (. 
llien  o'er  the  lofW  gate  his  art  emboas'd 
Androgeo's  death*  and  offerings  to  hie  ghost, 
Ser'n  yooths  from  Athena  f  early  sent,  to  meet 
The  fate  appointed  by  revengefiil  Crete ; 
And  next  to  those  the  dreadful  urn  was  p1ao*d. 
In  which  the  destin'd  names  by  lots  were  cast. 

Among  other  subterraneous  works  there  is  the 
beginning  of  a  ])assage)  which  is  stopped  up  within 
less  than  an  hundred  yards  of  the  entrance  by  the 
earth  that  is  fallen  into  it.  They  suppose  it  to 
have  been  the  other  mouth  of  the  Sibyl's  grotto. 
It  lies,  indeed)  in  the  same  line  witli  the  entrance 
near  the  Ayemus,  is  faced  alike  with  the  o/tu^  rc" 
ticuhtuniy  and  has  still  the  marks  of  chambers  that 
have  been  cut  into  the  sides  of  it.  Among  the 
many  fables  and  conjectures  which  have  been  made 
on  this  grotto,  I  think  it  is  highly  probable,  that  it 
was  once  inhabited  by  such  as  perhaps  thought  it  a 
better  shelter  against  the  sun  than  any  other  kind 
of  building,  or  at  least  that  it  was  made  with  smal- 
ler trouble  and  expense.  As  for  the  mosaic,  and 
other  works,  that  may  be  found  in  it,  they  may  very 
well  have  been  added  in  latter  ages,  according  as 
they  thought  fit  to  put  the  place  to  different  uses^ 
The  story  of  the  Cimmerians  is  indeed  clogged 
with  improbabilities,  as  Strabo  relates  it;  but  it  is 
very  likely  there  was  in  it  some  foundation  of  truth. 
Homer's  description  of  the  Cimmerians,  whom  he 
places  in  these  parts,  answers  vci<y  well  to  the  in- 
habitants of  such  a  long,  dark  cavern. 

The  gloomy  raee,  in  sobterraneous  oell^ 
Among  surrounding  shades  an4  darkneia  dwelli ; 
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Hid  in  th'  Qnvholetome  coTert  of  the  Digfatb 
They  shun  th'  tpproaehet  of  the  eheerfal  light  t 
The  sun  ne'er  Tifits  their  ohscare  petrettt. 
Nor  when  he  runs  his  eoarse,  nor  when  he  wet^ 
Unhtppy  mortals ! 

Od  jn.  lih.  ^ 

Tu  quoque  Uttoribiu  noitru,  •/Ene'ta  nutrix, 
JEtemam  morteru  famam  Cqjeta  detHiti  : 
Et  nunc  tervat  honos  tedem  tuut,  otsague  nomen 
Hetperid  in  magnd^  ti  qua  eit  ea  ^^loriOy  ti^nat.    JEn.  7, 

And  thou,  O  matron,  of  immortal  fame. 
Here  dying,  to  the  shore  hast  left  thy  name  : 
Ci^eta  still  the  plaee  is  eall'd  from  thee^ 
The  nurse  of  great  iEneas*  infanoy. 
Here  rest  thy  bones  in  rioh  Hesperii^'s  plains ; 
Tby  name  ('tis  all  a  ghost  ean  have)  remains. 

Drydsk. 

I  saw  at  Cajeta  the  rock  of  marble,  said  to  be 
cleft  by  an  earthquake  at  our  Saviour's  death. 
There  is  written  over  the  chapel  door,  that  leads 
into  the  crack,  the  words  of  the  evangelist,  £cce 
temt'tnotuB  factU9  eat  magnua.  I  believe  every  one 
who  sees  this  vast  rent  in  so  high  a  rock,  and  ob« 
serves  how  exactly  the  convex  parts  of  one  side 
tally  with  the  concave  of  the  other,  must  be  satis^- 
fied  that  it  was  the  effect  of  an  earthquake,  though 
I  question  not  but  it  either  happened  long  before 
Uie  time  of  the  Latin  writers,  or  in  the  darker  ages 
since,  for  otherwise  I  cannot  but  think  they  would 
have  taken  notice  of  its  original.  The  port,  town, 
castle,  and  antiquities  of  this  place  have  been  often 
described. 

We  touched  next  at  Monte  Circeio,  which  Ho- 
mer calls  Insula  ^ea,  whether  it  be  that  it  was  for- 
merly an  island,  or  that  the  Greek  sailors  of  his 
time  thought  it  so.  It  is  certain  they  might  easily 
have  been  deceived  by  its  appearance,  as  being  a 
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veiy  high  mountacin,  joine<d'  to  thcf  main  land  bjr  a 
narrow  tract  of  earth,  that  is  man^  miles  in  length, 
and  almost  of  a  level  with  the  sur&ce  of  the  water. 
The  end  of  this  promontory  is  very  rockyy  and 
mightily  exposed  to  the  winds  and  waves,  which 
perhaps  gave  the  first  rise  to  the  howlingV  of 
wolves,  and  the  roarings  of  lions,  that  used  tor  be 
heard  thence.  This  I  had  a  very  lively  idea  of,  being 
forced  to  lie  under  it  a  whole  night.  Virgil's  de- 
scription of  JEneas  passing  by  this  coast  can  never 
be  enough  admired.  It  is  worth  while  to  observe 
how,  to  heighten  the  horror  of  the  description)  he 
has  prepared  the  reader's  mind,  by  the  solemnity 
of  Cajeta's  Ameral,  and  the  dead  stillness  of  the 
night. 

M  piu9  exequUi  JEneat  rite  iohuit 
Jtgjr^re  compotUo  titmuUf  postqvam  alia  guHruhs 
Mqitora^  terutti  iter  ve&e,  pertumgue  reUhquit, 
Adtpirttnt  aunt  m  noeitm,  nee  Candida  curtue 
JLuna  negat :  splendet  tremulo  tub  lunune  perUifk. 
JProxima  Circea  raduntur  Uttora  terrtt  : 
JHvee  inaccetiot  ubi  eoUeJilia  lucot 
JieeidUo-reeonat  eanHi,  tecHeque  supei*bie 
Urii  adoratam  nectuma  in  lumina  cedrum, 
Jirgute  tenuet  percurrene  pectine  ielae.' 
Mine  exaudiri  gemitut,  irtegue  leonum 
Vincla  recutantum,  et  eerd  tub  node  rudentum  .* 
SeHgerique  euee,  atgue  in  firaaepibut  urri 
S^rvire,  acfemut  magtiorum  uiulare  luponim  .• 
Uuo9  heminumex/ade  Dea  titoa  petentibue  herbie 
Jnduerat  Circe  in  vuUue  ac  terga  ferarum, 
Qtitf  ni  moneirapU  patereniur  talia  Treee 
Delati  in  partus,  neu  Uttora  dira  tubirent, 
JVeptimm  eetaie  impietiii  vela  eeeundie  .* 
Atquafugwm  dediij  ePpr4tier  vada/ervida  vexi^ 

JEtL  libw  r. 

Vow,  ifliewtHe  prinee  her  fao'rtl  ritet  bad  ptid. 
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JAmi  land  a  fMtU  VrMse  tfott^li^Bii^ 
Sereaelj  ■hone  the  itariy  the  moon  was  Mi^t, 
And  the  sem  trembled  with  her  rilver  light 
Now  near  the  shelves  of  Ciree's  shores  th^nm, 
(Ciree  the  rieh,  the  daughter  of  Ae  son) 
A  dangerova  coast :  the  goddeia  vastea  her  daya 
In  jojoQfsoogSy  the  roeks  resound  her  l^s : 
In  spinning!  or  the  loom^  she  spends  her  night. 
And  eedar  brands  supply  her  father's  light. 
From  hence  were  heard,  (rebellowfaig  to  the  maiil) 
The  roars  of  lions  that  rafnsa  the  chain. 
The  grants  of  bristled  boars,  and  groans  of  bears. 
And  herds  of  howling  wolves  that  stnn  the  sailors'  ears. 
These  from  their  cavema,  at  the  close  df  nighty 
Fill  tike  sad  isle  with  horror  and  idrHght 
DarkKttg thej moom their fiite^ whom  Ciffon'spo«r'r» 
(That  watch'd  the  moon,  and  planetary;  hoor) 
With  words  and  wicked  herbs,  from  human  kind 
Had  alter'd,  and  in  brntal  shapes  confin'd*. 
Which  monsters,  lest  the  Trojan's  pions  host 
Should  boar,  ov  touch  upon  th'  cnchantad  eoatt; 
PrnpiCious  Neptune  steer'd  their  course  bj  nif^i 
'     With  rising  gales,  that  sped  their  happy  fli^t* 

DrtpbNt 

Virgin  calls  this  promontory  JEex  Insula  Citeea 
in  the  third  JEneid^  but  it  is  the  herOf  and  not  the 
poet}  that  speaks*  It  majf  however,  be  looked  up- 
on as  an  intimation,  that  he  himself  thought  it  an 
island  in  ^neas's  time.  As  for  the  thick  woods, 
which  not  only  Virgil  but  Homer  mentions,  in  thtf 
beautiful  description  that  Plutarch  and  Longinus 
have  taken  notice  of,  they  are  most  of  them-  grub* 
bed  up  since  the  promontory  has  been  cultivated 
and  inhabited,  though  there  are  still  many  spots  of 
it  which  show  the  natural  inclination  of  the  soil  that 
leans  that  way. 

.  The  next  place  we  touched  upon  waa  Nettuno, 
where  we  found  nothing  remarkable  besides  the  ex- 
tneme  poverty  and  lasinesa  oi  the  inhabitaoU.    At 
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two  miles  distance  from  it  lie  tlie  niina  of  Antiom, 
thkt  are  spread  orer  a  great  circuit  of  land.  There 
KTe  itill  left  the  foundations  of  aeveral  buildings-, 
and,  That  are  always  the  laat  parts  that  perish  in  a 
mini  many  subterraneous  grottos  and  paieagea  of  a 
g;reat  length.  The  foundations  of  Nero's  port  are 
still  to  be  seen.  Itwas  altogether  artificial,  and  com- 
posed of  huge  moles  running  round  it,  in  a  liind  of 
circular  figure,  except  where  the  ships  were  to  en- 
ter, and  had  sbout  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  iis 
shortest  diameter.  Though  the  making  of  tbi» 
port  must  have  cost  prodigious  sums  of  money,  we 
find  no  medal  of  it,  and  yet  the  same  emperor  has 
a  medal  struck  in  his  own  name  for  the  port  of  Os- 
tia,  which,  in  reality,  was  a  work  of  his  predeces- 
sor Claudius.  The  last  pope  was  at  considerable 
charges  to  mike  a  little  kind  of  harbour  in  tliis 
place,  and  to  cotirey  fresh  water  to  it>  which  was 
one  of  the  artifices  of  the  grand  duke,  to  divert  ha 
holiness  from  his  project  of  making  Civita  Veccbi» 
a  free  port.  There  lies  between  Antium  and  Net- 
tuno  a  cardinal's  villa,  which  is  one  of  the  pleasant- 
est  for  walks,  fountains,  shades,  and  prospects,  Utat 
I  ever  saw. 

Antium  was  formerly  famous  for  the  Temple  of 
Fortune  that  Stood  in  it.  All  agree  there  were  two 
Fortunes  worshipped  here,  which  Suetouiua  calls 
the  Fortuna  Antiates,and  Martial  the  Sorores  Antil. 
Some  are  of  opinion,  that  by  these  two  goddesses 
were  picant  the  two  Nemeses,  ooe  of  which  rewar- 
ded good  men,  as  the  other  punished  the  wicked. 
Fabretli,andothers,areapttobclieve,tbatby  thetwo 
Fortunes  were  only  meant  in  general  the  goddea- 
ses  who  sent  prosperity,  or  she  who  sent  afflictions, 
to  mankind,  and  produce  in  their  behalf  an  sucinnt 
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fnomnent  found  in  this  very  place^  and  superscribed 
Fortune  Felicia  which,  indeed,  may  favour  one  opin- 
ion as  well  as  the  other,  and  shows,  at  least,  they  are 
not  mistaken  in  the  general  sense  of  their  division. 
I  do  not  know  whether  any  body  has  taken  notice, 
that  this  double  function  of  the  goddess  gives  a  con- 
siderable light  and  beauty  to  the  ode  which  Horace 
has  addressed  to  her.  The  whole  poem  is  a  prayer 
to  Fortune,  that  she  would  prosper  Caesar's  arms, 
and  confound  his  enemies,  so  that  each  of  the  god- 
desses has  her  task  assigned  in  the  poet's  prayer; 
and  we  may  observe  the  invocation  is  divided  be- 
tween the  two  deities,  the  first  line  relating  indiffer- 
ently to  either.  That  which  I  have  marked  speaks 
to  the  goddess  of  Prosperity,  or,  if  you  please,  to 
the  Nemesis  of  the  good,  and  the  other  to  the  god- 
dess of  Adversity,  or  to  the  Nemesis  of  the  wicked. 

O  Divagratum  qu4e  reg'it  Antium  ; 
*      Pnesens  Tel  imo  toiler*  de  grada 
Mortale  eorpus,  vel  tuperboa 
VerterefuneribuM  triumphot  /  ^c. 

Great  goddett,  Antium's  gutrdian  power^ 
Whose  foree  is  strong,  and  qaiok  to  raise 
The  lowest  to  the  highest  place : 

Or,  with  a  wondroas  fiill. 

To  bring  the  haughty  lower. 
And  turn  proud  triumphs  to  a  funeral.  Ice.       Crxbcx. 

If  we  take  the  first  interpretation  of  the  two  For- 
tunes for  the  double  Nemesis,  the  compliment  to 
Caesar  is  the  greater,  and  the  fifth  stanza  clearer 
than  commentators  usually  make  it,  for  the  ciavi 
trabalesj  cuneiy  uncua^  Uquidumque  fiiumbuntj  were 
actually  used  in  the  punishment  of  criminals. 

Our  next  stage  brought  us  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Tiber,  into  which  we  entered  with  some  danger,  the 
s^  being  generally  pretty  rough  in  the  parts  where 
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Oe  xurw  niihM  into  k.  The  season  cf  ae  7Ctti« 
ihe  muddinett  of  the  stream,  with  the  many  gneen 
trees  hanging  oyer  it,  put  me  in  mind  of  the  deligfat- 
ftd  image  that  Virgil  has  given  us,  when  J^Doas  toc^ 
^fte^rstviewof  it. 

Atque  Me  JEneaa  imgentem  ew  mguort  hi€wm 
^rotficU:  hunc  imUrfwoio  Tiberhuu  ammnt^ 
Vmtieibut  rapklu  et  muUdJIavuM  arend. 
In  mare  prrumpit .-  varig  eireumgue  tuprqgue 
Jittuet4t  fipit  velucre*  etJkumnU  alvee, 
JEihera  mukehani  eantUf  lucegve  volaAani, 
jFlectere  Her  eocUe  temegue  advertere  prerae 
Jjt^erfH,.et  l^tae/nnio  euceeiU  epaee.  vEf^  lib.  7. 

The  Trqpaii  from  the  main  beheld  s  vood» 

Whieh  thiek  vith  ^det,  and  a  brown  horror  stood : 

Betwixt  the  trees  the  Tiber  took  iu  eoane. 

With  whirlpodli  dimpled*  and  with  downward  Ibroe 

That  drove  die  tand  along,  he  took  hit  waj» 

AndroUM  hit  yellow  bOlowe  to  theaea; 

About  him,  and  aboTe,  and  round  the  wood. 

The  birds  that  haunt  the  bordert  of  his  flood,  ^ 

That  bath'd  within,  or  bask'd  upon  the  side. 

To  tuneful  songs  their  narrow  throats  appljM. 

The  eaptain  gites  command,  the  joyftil  train 

Glide  throQgh  the  glopmy  «hade,  aod  leure  the  omIa. 

It  is  impossible  to  learn  from  the  ruins  of  the 
port  of  Ostia,  what  its  figure  was  when  it  stood 
whole  and  entire.  I  shall,  therefore,  set  down  the 
medal,  that  I  have  before  mentioned}  which  repre- 
sents it  as  it  was  formerly. 

It  is  worth  while  to  compare  Juvenal's  descriptioQ 
of  this  port  with  the  figure  it  makes  on  the  emu. 

Dimdem  imrQtpentaa  inehuaper  eguera  melee, 
Tyrr/ienamgue  Pharon,  perreetuque  braekiih  rurme 
Qfim  pelage  ec€^mtn$  medht  lengifttt  r^lm^wmU 
JtaUam  ,•  7ton  eic  igiiur  mirabere  pertue 
<iuee  natura  detjif  ■■   ■    ■  Juv.yitlS. 
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At  Uit  within  the  mighty  mole  she  geti» 

Oar  Tyrrhene  Pharos,  that  the  mid  sen  meets 

With  its  embrace,  and  leaves  the  land  behind  ; 

A  work  so  wondrous  Nature  ne'er  design'd.      Drtd.  Jut. 

The  seas  may  very  properly  be  said  to  be  enclo- 
sed (inclu9a)  between  the  two  semicircular  moles 
that  almost  surround  them.  The  Colossus,  with 
something  like  a  lighted  torch  in  its  hand,  is  proba- 
bly  the  Pharos  in  the  second  line.  The  two  moles 
that  we  must  suppose  are  joined  to  the  land  behind 
the  Pharos,  are  very  poetically  described  by  the 


•Porrefitaque  hrtuhia^  f^mu 


^tuit  pelage  occurmnt  medip,  Ungique  relinguunt 
JtaUam  ■  ■  . 

as  they  retire  from  one  another  in  the  compass  they 
make,  till  their  two  ends  almost  meet  aBecond  tinje 
in  the  midst  of  the  waters,  where  the  figure  of  Nep- 
tune sits.  The  poet's  reflection  on  the  haven  is 
very  just,  since  there  are  few  natural  ports  better 
land-locked,  and  closed  on  all  sides,  than  this  seems 
to  have  been.  The  figure  of  Neptune  has  a  rudder 
by  him,  to  mark  the  convenience  of  the  harbour  for 
navigation,  as  he  is  represented  himself  at  the  en- 
trance of  it,  to  show  it  stood  in  the  sea.  The  dol- 
phin distinguishes  him  from  a  river  god,  and  figures 
out  his  dominion  over  the  seas.  He  holds  the  samp 
fish  in  his  hand  on  other  medals.  What  is  meant 
we  may  learn  from  the  Greek  epigram  on  the  figure 
of  a  Cupid  that  had  a  dolphin  in  one  hand  and  a 
flower  in  the  other. 

Ti  9aI  y€t^  yokUu  'nii  B^aknaaav  i^u. 

.A  proper  emblem  grtcet  either  hand. 
In  one  he  holds  the  sea«  in  one  the  lapd* 

Half  ^  day  more  brought  us  to  Rome,  through  a 
road  that  is  commonly  viuted  by  travellers. 
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ROME. 

It  IB  genenllf  observed,  that  modern  Roma  stands 
bigher  tbui  the  ancient ;  some  have  computed  it 
tibtnxt  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet,  taking  one  place  with 
another.  The  reason  given  for  it  is,  that  the  pre- 
sent city  stands  upon  the  ruins  of  the  former;  and 
todeed  I  have  often  observed,  that  where  any  const- 
derable  pile  of  building  stood  anciently,  one  still 
finds  a  rising  ground,  or  a  little  kind  of  hill,  which 
was  doubtless  made  up  out  of  the  fragments  and 
rubbish  of  the  ruined  edifice.  But  besides  this  par- 
ticular  cause,  we  may  assign  another  that  has  ver^ 
much  contributed  to  the  raising  the  situation  of  seve- 
nl  parts  of  Rome  i  it  being  certain  the  great  quanti- 
ties of  earth,  that  have  been  washed  off  from  the  bills 
by  the  violence  of  showers,  have  had  no  small  share' 
in  it.  This  any  one  may  be  sensible  of  who  ob- 
serves how  f^r  several  buildings,  that  stand  near  the 
roots  of  mountains,  are  sunk  deeper  in  the  earth 
than  those  that  have  been  on  the  tops  of  hills,  or  in 
Qpen  plains  i  for  which  reason  the  present  face  of 
Rome  is  much  more  even  and  level  than  it  waa  for- 
mer!}'; the  same  cause  thut  has  raised  the  low 
grounds  having  contributed  to  sink  those  that  were 
higher. 

There  are  in  Rome  two  sets  oF  antiquities,  the 
Christian  and  the  Heathen.  The  former,  though 
of  a  fresher  dale,  are  so  embroiled  with  fable  and 
legend,  that  one  receives  but  little  satisfaction  from 
searching  into  them.  The  other  give  a  great  deal 
1^  pleasure  to  auch  aa  have  met  irith  t^aro  before 
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tn  ancient  wtbon ;  for  k  tntn  who  is  in  Some  can 
scarce  see  an  object  that  does  not  call  to  mind  a 
piece  of  a  Latin  poet  or  historian.  Among  the  re- 
mains of  old  Rome,  the  grandeur  of  the  common- 
wealth shows  itself  chiefly  in  works  that  were 
either  necessary  or  convenient,  such  as  temples* 
higfawaysi  aqueducti,  walls,  and  bridges  of  the  city. 
On  the  contrary,  the  magnificence  of  Rome,  under 
the  emperors,  is  seen  princip^ly  in  such  works  as 
were  rather  for  ostentation  or  luxury,  than  any  real 
usefulness  or  neccfliity,  as  in  baths,  amphitheatrcBj 
circuses,  obelisks,  triumphal  piHars,  arches,  and 
mauaeieums ;  for  what  thejt  added  to  the  aqnedoctS 
was  rather  to  supply  their  baths  and  naumachias, 
and  to  embellish  the  city  with  fountains,  than  out  of 
any  real  necessity  there  was  for  them.  These 
several  remains  have  been  so  copiously  described 
by  abundance  of  travellers,  and  other  writers,  par> 
ticularly  by  those  concerned  in  the  learned  collect 
tionof  Gneviua,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  maks 
any  new  discoveries  on  so  beaten  a  subject.  There 
is,  however,  so  much  to  be  observed  in  so  spacious 
a  field  of  antiquities,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
survey  them  without  taking  new  hints,  and  raising* 
different  reflecuons,  according  as  a  man's  natural 
turn  of  thoughts,  or  the  course  of  bis  studies,  di- 
rect  him. 

No  part  of  the  anUquities  of  Rome  leased  me 
so  much  as  the  ancient  statues,  of  which  there  ia 
still  an  incredible  variety.  The  workmanship  is 
often  the  most  exquisite  of  any  thing  of  its  kind. 
A  man  would  wonder  how  it  were  possible  for  so 
much  life  to  enter  into  marble,  as  may  be  discover- 
ed in  some  uf  the  best  of  them;  and  even  in  the 
meanest  one  hai  the  satiaEsctim  of  leeing  the  ^eS| 
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po^Uirest  airsf  wA  dr^ss  of  those  that  hlti«  lived  w9 
many  ages  before  us.    There  u  a  stj^oge  reeMO- 
hlance  between  the  figures  of  th^  several  *^iilh)Mi 
deities9  and  the  descriptions  that  the  I^alio  pecu 
have  giveu  us  of  them ;  bu^  as  the  ficsi  T9fiy  he 
looked  upon  as  the  aotcieoter  of  the  tmo».  I  quea^ 
tion  nol  hut  the  Roiuan  poeta  we^re  the  copiera  of 
the  Greek  statuaries.    Though  on  oUier  ocossio^s 
we  often  find  the  statuaries  took  their  subjecta  frovi 
the  poets.    The  L«eoooii  is  too  known  an  ioatenG^ 
among  mansr  others  that  are  to  he  met  with  at 
Rome.    In  the  villa  Aldobrandina  are  the  figuvea 
of  an  old  and  young  man,  engaged  together  at  the 
C»stus9  who  are  probab^  the  Dares  and  Enteliue 
ef  Virgil;  where  by  the  way  oiie  may  obavrv^  the 
Biake  of  the  anci^t  Casstus,  that  it  only  conaisied 
of  many  large  thongs  about  the  hand*  without  any 
thing  like  a  piece  of  lead  at  the  ejsdi  of  then^  as 
some  writera  of  a9ti<|ttities  have  fataely  imagined. 
I  queatieo  not  but  many  passages  in  the  old  poets 
hint  at  aeveral  parts  of  sculpiuroi  that  were  im 
vegue  in  the  author's  time>  though  tbey  are  now 
never  thought  o(  and  that,  thereferoi  sueh  paa« 
sages  lose  much  of  their  beauty  in  the  eye  of  a 
9iodem  reader,  who  does  not  look  upon  them  Id 
the  same  light  with  the  author's  contemporariest 
I  shall  only  mention  two  or  three  out  of  Juvenali 
that  his  commentators  have  not  taken  notke  of: 
t^e  first  runs  thus, 

Jfarbaf ■  ■  Qat  e. 


r^«SJB»  of  thM$k(9  ippirarM 

^T'&eadM!  JfN^  ^t  4mm  wHtewt  a  ^tanl.    Qi^VMJr^ 
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I  appeal  to  any  reader^if  the  humour  here  would 
iiot  appear  much  more  Dalural  aikd  unforced  to  a 
people  that  saw  every  day  some  other  statute  of  thif 
god  with  a  thick  bushy  beard,  as  there  are  still  ma* 
ny  of  them  extant  at  Rome»  than  it  can  to  on  who 
have  no  such  idea  of  him ;  especially  if  we  consider 
there  was  in  the  same  city  a  temple  dedicated  to  the 
young  Jupiter,  called  Tcmfilum  Fdjovift  wbcire,  iti 
all  probability  there  stood  the  particular  statue  of 
a  Jupiter  ImberbU.^  Juvenal,  in  another  place^ 
makes  his  flatterer  compare  the  neck  ef  one  that  is 
but  feebly  built,  to  that  of  Hercules  holding  up 
Antaeus  from  the  earth. 

Et  longvtn  invaliiU  eoUum  eer9kHu9  mq^mP 

BercuUt  Aiviinim  prncul  €t  ieUure  ttneniiw,  &itk  3. 

His  long  crane  neck  and  yellow  shoulders  praise  i 

You'd  think  they  were  describing  Hereales 

LifUng  Antgos  »  ■    ■     >       DavDav, 

What  a  strained  unnatural  similitude  mutt  this 
seem  to  a  modern  reader,  but  how  full  of  humoury 
if  we  suppose  it  alludes  to  any  celebrated  statues 
ef  these  two  champions,  that  stood  perhaps  in  some 
public  place  or  highway  near  Rome  ?  And  what 
makes  it  more  than  probable  there  were  such  star 
tues,  we  meet  with  the  figures,  which  Juvenal  here 
describes,  on  antique  intaglios  and  medals ;  nay^ 
Propertius  has  taken  notice  of  the  very  statuea* 


'Luetantum  in  puhert  nj^na 


BereuSM  Antitiffi^       ■  r  ■  ■        |ib.  &  tap.  1, 

Antsus  here  and  stem  Alcides  strive. 
And  both  the  grappling  statues  seem  to  Hto. 

I  cannot  forbear  observing  here,  that  the  turn  of 
the  negk  and  arms  is  often  commended  in  the  Latin 

•  Ykla  (hid  4a  F«ai«»  \k^  4,  cak  7. 
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poets  among  the  beauties  of  a  mahi  as  in  Horace 
ve  find  both  put  together^  in  that  beautiful  descrip- 
tion  of  jealousy. 

J}um  tu,  Ljfdia,  TetepH 

Cervicem  rMeam,  et  eerea  Teleptd 
jMudM  Itrachia,  V4t  meum 

Fervem  dificiii  bile  tumetjecur  .- 
Tunc  nee  ment  miM,  nee  eolor 

CertA  9ede  manent  .*  humor  Hi  fenas 
'    Furtim  labitur^  arguene 

Qudm  leniU  penitui  macerer  i^bue.  Od.  13. 

While  Telephoi^t  ]r<Nitfafol  eharmi. 
Hit  rofj  ncek  and  wiodiog  arms. 
With  endless  reptore  you  recite^ 
And  in  the  tender  name  delight; 
M  J  heart  enmg'd  hy  jealous  heats, 
Widi  onmherlest  resentments  beats : 
Fr«in  my  pale  eheeks  the  eolour  flie^ 
And  all  the  man  within  me  dies; 
By  its  my  swelling  grief  appears 
In  rising  sighs  and  falling  tears, 
That  show  too  well  the  warm  desires. 
The  silent,  slow,  consuming  fires, 
Whioh  on  my  inmost  vitals  prey. 
And  melt  my  tery  soul  away. 

This  we  should  be  at  a  loss  to  account  for,  did 
we  not  observe  in  the  old  Roman  statues,  that  these 
two  parts  were  always  bare,  and  exposed  to  viewi  as 
much  as  our  hands  and  face  are  at  present*  I  can- 
not leave  Juvenal  without  taking  notice  that  hia 

VenHlat  iettivum  digitia  tudantibtu  aurum, 

^ec  mfferre  queat  fnajerie  pondera  Gemnui.        Sat.  1. 

Charg'd  with  light  summer  rings  his  fingers'  9weat, 
Unable  to  support  a  gem  of  weight;  DaTsair. 

was  not  anciently  so  great  an  hyperbole  as  it  is 
now,  for  I  have  seen  old  Roman  rlihgs  so  very  thick 
about,  and  with  such  large  stones  in  them,  that  it  is 
no  wonder  a  fop  should  reckon  them  a  little  cum- 
bersome in  the  summer  season  of  so  hot  a  climate. 
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It  is  certain  that  satire  delights  in  such  allusions 
and  instances  as  are  extremely  natural  and  familiar. 
When,  therefore,  we  see  any  thing  in  an  old  satirist 
that  looks  forced  and  pedantic,  we  ought  to  consid- 
er how  it  appeared  in  the  time  the  poet  writ,  and 
whether  or  no  there  might  not  be  some  particular 
cicumstances  to  recommend  it  to  the  readers  of  his 
own  age,  which  we  are  now  deprived  of.  One  of 
the  finest  ancient  statues  in  Rome  is  a  Meleager 
with  a  spear  in  his  hand,  and  the  head  of  a  wild 
boar  on  one  side  of  him.  It  is  of  Parian  marblCi 
and  as  yellow  as  ivory.  One  meets  with  manf 
other  figures  of  Meleager  in  the  ancient  ha^^o  re* 
lievo9y  and  on  the  sides  of  the  sarcophagi,  or  fun- 
eral monuments.  Perhaps  it  was  the  arms  or  de- 
vice of  the  old  Roman  hunters ;  which  conjecture 
I  have  found  confirmed  in  a  passage  of  Maniliusy 
that  lets  us  know  the  Pagan  hunters  had  Meleager 
for  their  patron,  as  the  Christians  have  their  St. 
Hubert.  He  speaks  of  the  constellation  which 
makes  a  good  sportsman. 

^uUmt  atpirantibut  orti 
TV,  Meleagrtf  tolunt  Mavil.  lib.  1. 

I  question  not  but  this  sets  a  verse,  in  the  fifth 
satire  of  Juvenal,  in  a  much  better  light  than  if  we 
suppose  that  the  poet  aims  only  at  the  old  story  of 
Meleager,  without  considering  it  as  so  very  com- 
mon and  familiar  a  one  among  the  Romans. 

Fiavi  dignu§/erro  Meleagri 
Spumat  aper  '  Juv,  Sat  5, 

A  boar  entire,  and  worthy  of  the  sword 

Of  Melaager,  tmoket  upon  the  board.  fiowjLBt. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  satire,  Juvenal  asks 
his  friend,  why  he  looks  like  Marsya  when  he  was 
overcome : 
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Occurri9front€^Muctd,9euMartyavic$u$? 

TeH  me  vby,  aioiit'ring  tlnis  from  plaec  to  pttte^ 
I  meet  tbce«  Nsvoloty  with  a  clouded  face  ? 

DaYDXN*s  JuTcnid; 

• 

Some  of  the  commentators  tell  us,  that  Marsya 
was  a  lawyer  who  had  lost  his  cause ;  others  zf 
tiiat  this  passage  alludes  to  the  story  of  the  satyr» 
Marsyas,  who  contended  with  Apollo ;  which  I  think 
is  more  humorous  than  the  other,  if  we  consider 
there  was  a  famous  statue  of  Apollo  fleaing  Martya 
in  the  midst  of  the  Roman  Forum^  as  there  are  saill 
several  ancient  statues  of  Rome  oa  the  saaio 
sut^ect. 

There  is  a  fMssage  in  the  sixth  satire  of  JfiTeodi^ 
tiiat  I  could  never  tell  what  to  make  of,  till  I  had  got 
the  interpretation  of  it  from  one  of  Bellom'a  ao« 
cient  Sa§§o  relieves. 

Magn»rwn  mrtijiemmjrang^baipoenla  ndlm 
Ui  pktUaia  faudertt  tqmu9 :  ctthuoqtte  c^hU 
Romnlt^  timulachra  fertt  masuuesoere  jum^ 
Jmperiifato,  et  geminoM  tvb  rupe  Qmrino9f 
mic  nudam  ejffijfietn  thfpeofnlgentit  et  hawtA, 
Pendentifgue  Dei,perituro  oitenderet  kotti,  Juv.  Sat.  11. 

Or  ebe  a  helmet  for  himself  he  made, 
Wbert  ▼artoiu  waiVke  figures  were  iaiaid : 
The  Roman  wolf  svekling  the  t vins  was  there^ 
,    And  Mars  himself,  arm'd  with  hia  shield  and  speaiv 
HoT'ring  aho?e  his  crest,  did  dreadful  show, 
As  threat* nlag  death  to  each  resisting  foe.  Drydxn*i  Jar.* 

Juvenal  here  describes  the  simplicity  of  the  old 
Roman  soldiers,  and  the  figures  that  were  geaerally 
engraven  on  their  helmets.  The  first  of  them  was 
the  wolf  giving  suck  to  Romulus  and  Remus  :  tho 
■econdy  which  is.  comprehended  in  the  two  last  ver- 
aesi  is  not  so  intelligible.    Some  of  the  commented 
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tors  tell  us,  that  the  god  here  mentioned  is  Mars^ 
that  he  cbmes  to  see  his  two  sons  su«lung  the  wolfi 
and  that  the  old  sculptors  generally  drew  their  fig- 
ures naked,  that  they  might  have  the  advantage  of 
representing  the  different  swelling  of  the  muscles^ 
and  the  turns  of  the  body.    But  they  are  extremely 
at  a  loss  to  know  what  is  meant  by  the  vfovd  fienden* 
tis  ;  some  fancy  it  expresses  only  the  great  emboss- 
ment of  the  figure,  others  believe  it  hung  off  the 
helmet  in  alto  relievo^  as  in  the  foregoing  transla- 
tion. Lubin  supposes  that  the  god  Mars  was  engra- 
ven on  the  shield,  and  that  he  is  said  to  be  hangingi 
because  the  shield  which  bore  him  hung  on  the  left 
shoulder.   One  of  the  old  interpreters  is  of  opinion» 
that  by  hanging  is  only  meant  a  posture  of  bending 
forward  to  strike  the  enemy.    Another  will  have  it;, 
that  whatever  is  placed  on  the  bead  may  be  said  to 
hang,  as  we  call  hanging  gardens,  such  as  are  plan- 
ted on  the  top  of  the  house.    Several  learned  men, 
who  like  none  of  these  explications,  believe  there 
has  been  a  fault  in  the  transcriber,  and  thmfienden" 
tie  ought  to  be/ierdentM;  but  they  quote  no  manu- 
script in  favour  of  their  conjecture.    The  true 
meaning  of  the  word  is  certainly  as  follows.    The 
Roman  soldiers,  who  were  not  a  little  proud  of  their 
founder,  and  the  military  genius  of  their  republic, 
used  to  bear  on  their  helmets  the  first  history  of 
Romulus,  who  was  begot  by  the  god  of  war,  and 
suckled  by  a  wolf.  The  figure  uf  the  god  was  made 
as  if  descending  on  the  priestess  Ilia,  or,  as  others 
call  her,  Rhea  Silvia.    The  occasion  required  his 
body  should  be  naked, 

Tu  quogue  mermit  erat  cum  teflrm»9a  9aeeriki 
Cepil,  nt  kmc  ttrki  temma  magim  darm, 

Ov.  de  Fut  lib.  3. 
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Then  too,  our  mighty  sire,  thoa  ttood'it  diitriti'd 
When  thj  rapt  soul  the  lo?cIj  prieiteflt  eh«rin'<^ 
That  Uome's  high  founder  horc 

Though  on  other  occasions  he  is  drawoy  as  Horace 
has  described  him,  Tunicd  cinctum  adamantind. 
The  sculptor,  however,  to  distinguish  him  from  the 
rest  of  the  gods,  gave  hiin  what  the  medaUUts  call 
his  proper  attributes,  a  spear  in  one  hand,  and  a 
shield  in  the  other.  As  he  was  represented  descen- 
Hing,  his  figure  appeared  suspended  in  the  air  over 
the  vestal  virgin,  in  which  sense  the  "^ov^  fiendci^ 
f'ts  is  extremely  proper  and  poetical.  Besides  the 
diiiique  basso  reiievoy  that  made  me  first  think  of 
this  interpretation,  I  have  since  met  with  the  same 
figures  on  the  reverses  of  a  couple  of  ancient  coins, 
which  were  stamped  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius, 
as  a  compliment  to  that  emperor,  whom,  for  his  ex- 
cellent government  and  conduct  of  the  city  of  Rome, 
the  senate  regarded  as  a  second  kind  of  founder. 

ilia  Vestalis  (quid  enim  niat  inde  mmoeri  ?} 

Sacra  lavaturoB  matU  peiAat  aqua$: 
Fe$8a  rmdit  kumiy  teniotque  accepU  apert^ 

Pectwe;  turlnUaM  rgstUuitque  comas. 
IHm  sedet,  umbrosa  salices  fx^lucresque  camrm 

Feetnad  sswrnoSf  ei  /eve  nMnmir  aqum  ; 
Bkmda  quia  vietisfurtim  suttrs/nl  ocellitf 

Et  eadii  a  mento  Umguida  facta  numus* 
Mars  videi  home,  visamque  cupU^  potiturque  eupiti :. 

Et  sua  dUmUi  furta  frfsUit  ope, 
Sowtnusmkii  :j6eft  iUagramSfjam  scilic^  inira 

ViKSta  JiMMUkv  auditor  mrbis  enU. 

Ov.de.FaitUh.3.elef.  1. 

At  the  hir  vestal  to  (he  fountain  oame, 
(L^  none  he  startled  at  a  vestal'i  name) 
Tir'd  wkh  the  walk,  she  laid  her  down  to  rest, 
A^  to  the  wioda  exposed  her  glowing  breastf 
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T«  tiikff  the  frethneM  oT  the  moming  air. 

And  gether'd  in  a  knot  her  flowing  hair: 

While  thus  she  retted  on  her  arm  reelin'd. 

The  hoary  willovi  vaTingwith  the  wind. 

And  feather'd  ehoin  that  varhled  in  the  ahade^ 

And  purling  ttreamtthat  through  the  meadow  itrty'd'. 

In  drowsy  murmurs  loU'd  the  gentle  maid. 

The  god  of  war  heheld  the  Tirgin  lie. 

The  god  beheld  her  with  a  loTer^s  eye» 

An4  by  so  tempting  an  occasion  press'd. 

The  beauteous  maid,  whom  he  beheld,  possess'd  :- 

ConeeiTing  as  she  slept,  her  fruitful  womb 

Swell'd  with  the  founder  of  immortal  Rome. 

I  cannot  quit  this  head  without  taking  notice  of  a 
line  in  Seneca  tlie  tragedian. 


'Primu9  emergii  tt2t 


Dextrd/erocem  comibui  premem  taurum 

Zetus  SBif.(Edjp.act  S. 


•First  Zetus  rises  through  the  ground. 


Bending  the  bulfs  tough  neek  with  pain^ 
Tiiat  tosses  back  his  horns  in  Tain. 

I  cannot  doubt  but  the  poet  had  here  in  view  the 
posture  of  Zetus  in  the  famous  group  of  figuresi 
which  represents  the  two  brothers  binding  Dirce  to 
the  horns  of  a  mad  bull. 

I  could  not  forbear  taking  particular  notice  of  the 
several  musical  instruments  that  are  to  be  seen  in 
the  hands  of  the  Apoilos,  muses^  fauns,  satyrs,  bac- 
chanals, and  sheplierds,  which  might  certainly  give 
a  great  light  to  the  dispute  for  preference  between 
the  ancient  and  modem  music.  It  would,  perhaps, 
be  no  impertinent  design  to  take  off  all  their  models 
in  wood,  which  might  not  only  give  us  some  notion 
of  the  ancient  music,  but  help  us  to  pleasanter  in- 
struments than  are  now  in  use.  By  the  appearance 
they  make  in  marble,  there  is  not  one  string-instru- 
meot  that  seems  comparable  to  our  violins,  for  they 

v2 
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are  all  played  on,  either  by  the  bare  fingers,  or  the 
plectrum,  so  that  they  were  incapable  of  adding  any 
length  to  their  notesi  or  of  varying  them  by  those 
insensible  swellings  and  wearings  away  of  sound 
upon  die  same  string,  which  gire  so  wonderful  a 
sweetness  to  our  modem  music.  Besides,  that  the 
string-instruments  must  have  had  very  low  and 
feeble  voices,  as  may  be  guessed  from  the  small 
proportion  of  wood  about  them,  which  couUI  not 
contain  air  enough  to  render  the  strokes,  in  any 
considerable  measure,  full  and  sonorous.  There  is 
a  great  deal  of  difference  in  the  make,  not  oniy  of 
the  several  kinds  of  instruments,  but  even  among 
those  of  the  same  name.  The  Syringa,  for  exam- 
ple, has  sometimes  four,  and  sometimes  more  pipes, 
as  high  as  to  twelve.  The  same  variety  of  strings 
may  be  observed  on  their  harps,  and  of  stops  on 
their  Tibise,  which  shows  the  little  foundation  that 
such  writers  have  gone  upon,  who,  from  a  verse, 
perhaps,  in  Virgirs  Eclogues,  or  a  short  passage  in 
a  classic  author,  have  been  so  very  nice  in  deter- 
mining the  precise  shape  of  the  ancient  musical 
instruments,  with  the  exact  number  of  their  pipesf 
strings,  and  stops.  It  is,  indeed,  the  usual  fkult  of 
the  writers  of  antiquities,  to  straiten  and  confine 
themselves  to  particular  models.  They  are  for 
making  a*^kind  of  stamp  on  every  thing  of  the  same 
name,  and,  if  they  find  any  thing  like  an  old  de« 
scription  of  the  subject  they  treat  on,  they  tako 
care  to  regulate  it  on  all  occasions,  according  to  the 
figure  it  makes  in  such  a  passage :  as  the  learned 
German  author,  quoted  by  Monsieur  Baudelot,  who 
had  probably  never  seen  any  thing  of  a'  household 
god,  more  than  a  canopus,  affirms  roundly,  that  all 
the  ancient  lares  were  made  in  the  fashion  of  a 
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jug-bottle.  In  shorty  the  antiquaries  hare  been 
guilty  of  the  same  fault  as  the  system-writerS)  who 
are  for  cramping  their  subjects  into  as  narrow  a 
space  as  they  can,  and  for  reducing  the  whole  ex« 
tent  of  a  science  into  a  few  general  maxims.  This 
a  man  has  occasion  of  observing  more  than  oncey 
in  the  several  fragments  of  antiquity  that  are  still 
to  be  seen  in  Rome.  How  many  dresses  are  there 
for  each  particular  deity  ?  What  a  variety  of  shapes 
in  the  ancient  urns,  lamps,  lachrymary  vessels, 
Priapuses,  household  gods,  which  hare  some  of 
them  beea  repreiiented  under  such  a  particular  fomii 
as  any  one  of  them  has  been  described  with  in  an 
ancient  author,  and  would  probably  be  all  so,  wer6 
they  not  still  to  be  seen  in  their  own  vindication  } 
Madam  Dacier,  from  some  old  cuts  of  Terencoi 
fancies  that  the  larva  or  persona  of  the  Roman  act- 
ors, was  not  only  a  vizard  for  the  face,  but  had  false 
hair  to  it,  and  came  over  the  whole  head  like  a  hel* 
met.  Among  all  the  statues  at  Rome,  I  remember 
to  have  seen  but  two  that  are  the  figures  of  actorsy 
which  are  both  in  the  Villa  Matthei.  One  sees  on 
them  the  fiuhion  of  the  old  sock  and  larva,  the  lat- 
ter of  which  answers  the  description  that  is  givem 
of  it  by  this  learned  lady,  though  I  question  not  but 
several  others  were  in  use ;  for  I  have  seen  the 
figure  Thalia,  the  comic  muse,  sometimes  witb 
an  entire  head-piece  in^  her  hand,  sometimes  with 
about  half  the  head,  and  a  little  fris,  like  a  towef, 
running  round  the  edges  of  the  face,  and  sometimes 
with  a  mask  for  the  face  only,  like  those  of  a  modem 
make.  Some  of  the  Italian  actors  wear  at  present 
these  masks  for  the  whole  head.  I  remember  for- 
merly I  could  hare  no  notion  of  that  fable  in  FM- 
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dnis,  before  I  had  seen  the  figures  of  these  entire 
head-pieces. 

P§r§onam  iragicamfarU  vulpes  viderat  .• 

O  quanta  $pecie$,  inquit,  cerebrum  non  habet ! 

Lib.  1.  fab.  7. 

'  Af  irily  RcDtrd  walk'd  the  itreeta  at  DigiiC» 
On  a  tra^^cdiaD'a  mask  he  ohane'd  to  light. 
Turning  it  o'er,  he  mutter'd  with  disdain. 
How  Taat  a  head  is  here  without  a  brain ! 

I  find  Madam  Dacier  has  taken  notice  of  this  pas* 
sage  in  Phaedrus,  upon  the  same  occasion ;  but  not 
of  the  following  one  in  Martial,  which  alludes  to  tlie 
same  kind  of  masks. 

JWfi  omne$faBi»,  tcit  te  Proterpina  caTtum  / 
Perewiam  eapiti  detrahet  Ula  tU9*  Lib.  3.  ep.  43. 

Whj  ahoaUUt  thoa  trj  to  hade  thyself  in  yoath  ? 
Impartial  Proserpine  beholds  the  truth. 
And,  laughing  at  so  fond  and  vain  a  task. 
Will  strip  thj  hoary  noddle  of  iU  mask. 

In  the  Villa  Borghese  is  the  bust  of  a  young 
NerOf  which  shows  us  the  form  of  an  ancient  Bulla 
on  the  breast,  which  is  neither  like  a  heart,  aa  Ma- 
crobiuB  describes  it,  nor  altogether  resembles  that 
in  Cardinal  Chigi^s  calAnet ;  so  tlMt,  without  estab- 
lishing a  particular  instance  into  a  general  rule,  we 
Ought,  in  subjects  of  this  nature,  to  leave  room  for 
the  artist  or  wearer.  There  are  many  figures  of 
gladiators  at  Rome,  though  I  do  not  remember  to 
have  seen  any  of  the  Retiarius,  the  Samnite,  or  the 
antagonist  to  the  Pinnirapus.  But  what  I  could  not 
find  among  the  statues,  I  met  with  in  two  antique 
pieces  of  mosaic,  which  are  in  the  possession  of  a 
cftfdinal.    The  Retiarius  is  engaged  with  the  Sam- 
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Dite>  ind  hst  had  so  lucky  >  throw,  thu  hit  net  co- 
vers the  whole  body  of  his  adTeriary  from  heid  to 
foot)  yet  his  anugoniftt  recovered  himieir  out  of  the 
toilt,  and  was  conqueror,  according  to  the  inscrip- 
.4ion.  In  another  piece  is  represented  the  corobat 
of  the  Pinoirapus,  who  is  armed  like  the  iMunnite> 
and  not  like  the  Retiariua,  as  some  learned  men 
have  supposed :  on  the  helmet  of  his  antagonist  arc 
seen  the  two  PiDDXi  that  stand  upon  either  side 
like  the  wings  in  the  Petasus  of  a  Mercury,  but  vise 
much  higher,  and  are  more  pointed. 

There  is  no  part  of  the  Roman  antiquities  that  we 
are  better  acquainted  with,  than  what  relates  to  their 
sacrifices.  For  as  the  old  Romans  were  very  much 
doToted  to  their  reli^on,  we  see  several  parts  of  it 
entering  their  ancient  6a*»o  reSevot,  statues,  and 
medals,  not  to  mention  their  altars,  tombs,  monu- 
ments, and  those  particular  ornaments  of  architect- 
ure which  were  borrowed  from  it.  A  heathen  ri- 
tual could  not  instruct  a  man  better  than  these  se- 
veral pieces  of  antiquity,  in  the  particular  ceremo- 
Dies  and  punctilios  that  attended  the  different  kinds 
of  sacrifices.  Yet  there  is  much  greater  variety  ia 
the  make  of  the  sacrificing  instruments,  than  one 
finds  in  those  who  have  treated  of  them,  or  have 
given  us  their  jHctures.  For,  not  to  insist  too  long 
on  such  a  subject,  I  saw  in  Signior  Antonio  Politi't 
collection  a  patera  without  any  rising  in  the  middle, 
as  it  is  geoeially  engraven,  and  another  with  a  han- 
dle to  it,  as  Macrobius  describes  it,  though  it  is 
quite  contrary  to  any  that  I  have  ever  seen  cut  ia 
marble ;  and  I  have  observed  perhaps  several  hun- 
dreds. I  might  here  enlarge  on  the  shape  of  the 
trininpha]  chariot,  which  is  different  in  some  pieces 
of  aculptore  in»a  what  it  lytpean  in  othen ;  and 
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on  the  fig;nrfl  of  th«  discus,  thiit  is  to  be  seen  in  tlic 
hand  of  the  celebrated  Castor  at  Don  Livio's,  which 
ia  perfectljr  round,  and  not  oblong,  aa  some  anUqua> 
rici  bare  represented  it,  nor  has  it  any  thing  like  a 
sling  bsteticd  to  it,  to  add  force  to  the  toss. 

PnHnat  impntieiu,  actutgv*  evpiiSne  tutiw 
TVIere  7Vnan'<f»i  orbem  prtptraial^-^ 

Be  Hj»mM  dnto.  Ot.  IfcLttb.  ta 

Th'  tlnini7  joatb,  iraiuitint  tor  llie  eat, 
IfCDl  ta  >B>Uh  up  Ibe  mlHiig  arb  in  haMe. 

Notwithstanding  there  are  so  great  a  multitude 
of  clothed  statues  at  Rome,  I  could  never  discover 
ihe  several  different  Roman  garments,  for  it  is  very 
difficult  to  trace  out  the  figure  of  a  vest,  through  all 
the  plaits  and  foldings  of  the  drapery  ;  besides,  that 
the  Roman  garments  did  not  differ  from  each  Other, 
SO  much  by  the  shape  as  by  the  embroidery  and  col- 
our, the  one  of  which  was  too  nice  for  the  Statuary^ 
observation,  as  the  other  does  not  lie  within  the  ex- 
pression of  the  chisael.  I  observed,  in  abundanct 
of  base  reliefs,  that  the  tinclut  gabinut  is  nothing 
else  but  a  long  garment,  not  unlike  a  surplicCf 
irhich  would  have  trailed  on  the  grotind  had  it  hung 
loosctsnd  was  therefore  gathered  about  the  middle 
vith  a  girdle.  After  this  it  is  worth  white  to  read 
tfte  laborious  description  that  Ferrarius  has  made 
of  it.  Cinctua  gablnua  non  aliuit  fuit  jadm  enm 
togt  lacinia  lino  brachto  tubducia  in  lergum  Ita  re- 
jieiebaturt  ui  coiitracta rttraheretur  adfieetut, aique 
itain nodumneeierelur  ;  ^-ut tioduM,  rive cinctu*  toffotn 
conirahcbat,  brevioremyue  el  ttrictiorem  reddidit. 
He  re  Veiiiar.  h-  !■  c.  14.  Lip  si  us's  description 
of  the  Samnite  armour  seems  drawn  out  of  the 
very  words  of  Livy;  yet  not  long  ago  a  statue^ 
which  WH  dug  up  at  fiomCf  dretaed  ia  thb  kind  of 
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armour,  gives  a  much  different  expUcatioa  of  Livy 
from  what  Lipsius  has  done.  This  figure  was  su* 
perscribed  B^.  TO.  AT.  from  whence  Fabretti* 
concludes,  that  it  was  a  monument  erected  to  the 
gladiator  Bato,  who,  after  having  succeeded  in  two 
combats,  was  killed  in  the  third,  and  honourably  in- 
terred by  order  of  the  Emperor  Caracalla.  The 
manner  of  punctuation  after  each  syllable  is  to  be 
met  with  hi  other  antique  inscriptions;  I  confess  I 
could  never  learn  where  this  figure  is  now  to  be 
seen,  but  I  think  it  may  serve  as  an  instance  of  the 
great  uncertainty  of  this  science  of  antiquities. 

In  a  palace  of  Prince  Cesarini,  I  saw  busts  of  all 
the  Antonine  £iifaily,  which  were  dug  up  about  two 
years  since,  not  far  from  Albano,  in  a  place  where  is 
supposed  to  have  stood  a  yilla  of  Marcus  Aurelius. 
There  are  the  heads  of  Antoninus  Pius,  the  Fausti- 
na's Marcus  Aurelius,  Lucius  Veru8,a  young  Com- 
modus,  and  Annius  Verus,  all  incomparably  well  cut< 

Though  the  statues  that  have  been  found  among 
the  ruins  of  old  Rome  are  already  very  numerous) 
there  is  no  question  but  posterity  will  have  the  plea* 
sure  of  seeing  many  noble  pieces  of  sculpturo 
which  are  still  undiscovered,  for,  doubtless,  there 
are  greater  treasures  of  this  nature  under  ground 
than  what  are  yet  brought  to  light.  They  have  of-< 
ten  dug  into  lands  that  are  described  in  old  authorty 
as  the  iplaces  where  such  particular  statues  and  obe*' 
lisks  stood,  and  have  seldom  failed  of  success  in 
their  pursuits.  There  are  still  many  such  promi- 
sing spots  of  ground  that  have  never  been  searched 
into.  A  great  part  of  the  Palatine  mountain,  for  ex- 
ample, lies  untouched,  which  was  formerly  the  seat 
of  the  imperial  palace,  and  may  be  presumed  tO 

f  Tiir  Jfnbr.  do  Mitfsiia  Trtjsak 
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abound  with  more  treasures  of  this  nature  than  any 
other  part  of  Rome. 

Ecce  Palatini  cretit  rttferentia  nwnhf 
£xuUatgve  kabitante  DeQ,  potioraque  JDelpkU 
SuppUdbuB  lati  popuUt  ^racula  pandit, 
JYon  aUum  certi  decuit  rectoribut  orbit 
Etie  LoretHf  nuHoque  magit  te  coUe  potettaw 
JEtHmat  et  tummi  aentit  fattigiajunMi 
JlttoUent  apicem  tubjectit  regia  rotiri* 
T9t  circum  delubra  videt,  tarUiaque  Deorum 
dngUur  excMis 

CLAUD.de  Sexto  Comalat.  Honorur 

The  PaUtine,  proad  Rome*!  imperial  leat, 
(An  awful  pile  ?)  sUnds  Tenerably  great : 
Thither  the  kingdoms  and  the  nations  oomot 
In  sapplieating  crowds,  to  learn  their  doMn : 
To  Delphi  lets  th'  inqoiring  worlds  repair^ 
Nor  does  a  greater  God  inhabit  there: 
This  sure  the  pompous  mansion  was  detig«M 
To  please  the  mighty  rulers  of  mankind ; 
Inferior  temples  rise  on  either  hand* 
And  on  the  borders  of  the  palace  standi 
While  o'er  the  rest  her  head  she  proudly  rear% 
And  lodg'd  amidst  her  guardian  gods  appears. 

But  whether  it  be  that  the  richest  of  these  disc** 
Teries  fall  into  the  Pope's  hands,  or  for  some  other 
reason,  it  is  said  tliat  the  Prince  Famese,  who  is 
the  present  owner  of  this  seat,  will  keep  it  from  be* 
ing  turned  up  till  he  sees  one  of  his  own  family  in 
the  chair.  There  are  undertakers  in  Rome  who 
often  purchase  the  digging  of  fields,  gardens,  or 
vineyards,  where  they  find  any  likelihood  of  succee- 
ding, and  some  have  been  known  to  arrive  at  great 
estates  by  it.  They  pay  according  to  the  dimensions 
of  the  surface  they  are  to  break  up,  and,  after  haying 
made  essays  into  it,  as  they  do  for  coal  in  England, 
they  rake  into  the  most  promising  parts  of  it, 
though  they  often  findj  to  their  disappointment}  that 
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others  hare  been  before  hand  with  them.  Hower* 
er,  they  generally  gain  enough  by  the  rubbi&h  and 
bricks,  which  the  present  architects  value  much 
beyond  those  of  a  modern  make>  to  defray  the 
charges  of  their  search.  I  was  shown  two  spaces 
of  ground,  where  part  of  Nero's  golden  house  stood, 
for  which  tiie  owner  has  been  offered  an  extraordi- 
nary sum  of  money.  What  encouraged  the  under- 
takers, are  several  very  ancient  trees  which  grow 
upon  the  spot^  from  whence  they  conclude  that 
these  particular  tracks  of  ground  must  have  lain 
untouched  for  some  ages.  It  is  pity  there  is  not 
something  like  a  public  register,  to  preserve  the 
memory  of  such  statues  as  have  been  found  from 
time  to  time,  and  to  mark  the  particular  places 
where  they  have  been  taken  up,  which  would  not 
only  prevent  many  fruitless  searches  for  the  future^ 
but  might  often  give  a  considerable  light  into  the 
quality  of  the  place,  or  the  design  of  the  statue. 

But  the  great  magazine  for  all  kinds  of  treasure^ 
is  supposed  to  be  the  bed  of  the  Tiber.  We  may 
be  sure,  when  the  Romans  lay  under  the  apprehen- 
aions  of  seeing  their  city  sacked  by  a  barbarous 
enemy,  as  they  have  done  more  than  once,  that 
they  would  take  care  to  bestow  such  of  their  riches 
this  way  as  could  best  bear  the  water;  besides  what 
the  insolence  of  a  brutish  conqueror  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  contributed,  who  had  an  ambition  to 
waste  and  destroy  all  the  beauties  of  so  celebrated 
a  city.  I  need  not  mention  the  old  common-shore 
of  Rome,  which  ran  from  all  parts  of  the  town  with 
the  current  and  violence  of  an  ordinary  river,  nor 
the  frequent  inundations  of  the  Tiber,  which  may 
have  swept  away  many  of  the  ornaments  of  its 
banks :  nor  the  sevoral  stalues  that  the  Romans 
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themceWes  flang  Into  it,  when  they  would  reTenge 
liieinteiTes  oo  the  memory  of  •»  ill  citiaeD,  a  dead 
tyrant,  or  a  discarded  fiivourite.  At  Rome  they 
have  so  general  an  opinion  of  the  riches  of  this 
liver,  that  the  Jews  have  formerly  proferred  the 
pope  to  cleanse  it,  so  they  might  iMive  for  their 
pains,  "what  they  found  in  the  bosom  of  it.  I  hare 
seen  the  valley  near  Ponte  Molle,  which  they  pre^ 
posed  to  fiishion  into  a  new  channel  for  it,  till  they 
had  cleared  the  old  for  its  reception.  The' pope 
however  would  not  comply  with  the  proposal,  as 
fearing  the  heats  might  advance  too  far  before  they 
had  finished  their  work,  and  produce  a  pestilenoo 
cmoag  his  people ;  though  I  do  not  see  why  much  m 
design  might  not  he  executed  now  with  as  littlo 
danger  as  in  Augustus's  time,  were  there  as  tamof 
hands  employed  upon  it.  The  city  of  Rome  would 
receive  a  great  advantage  from  the  undertaking,  as 
it  would  raise  the  banks  and  deepen  the  bed  of  tho 
Tiber,  and  by  consequence  free  them  from  those 
frequent  inundations  to  which  they  are  so  subject 
atpresent ;  iisr  the  channel  of  the  river  is  observed 
10  be  narrower  within  tlie  walla,  than  either  below 
or  above  them. 

Before  I  quit  this  subject  of  the  statues,  I  think 
it  very  observable,  that  among  those  which  are  al^ 
^ready  found,  there  should  be  so  many  not  only  of 
the  same  persons,  but  made  after  the  same  design. 
One  would  not  indeed  wonder  to  see  several  figures 
of  particular  deities  and  emperors,  who  had  a  mul* 
titude  of  temples  erected  to  them,  and  had  their 
several  sets  of  worshippers  and  admirers.  Thus 
Ceres,  the  most  beneficent  and  useful  of  the  hea- 
then divinities,  has  more  statues  than  any  other  of 
the  gods  or  goddesses,  as  sereral  of  the  Roasm 
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empresseB  took  a  pleasure  to  be  reprewnle^  in  her 
dress.  And  I  believe  one  finds  as  m«iy  figures  of 
that  excellent  emperor,  Maixus  Aurelius^  as  of  all 
the  rest  tof^ther^  because  the  Roroaiu  had  so  |p*eat 
a  veneration  for  his  memory,  that  it  g^ew  into  a  pait 
of  their  religion  to  preserve  a  statue  of  him  in  al« 
most  every  private  femily.  But  how  comes  it  to 
pass,  that  so  many  of  these  statues  are  cut  after  the 
very  same  model,  and  not  only  these,  but  of  such  aa 
had  no  relation,  either  to  the  interest  or  devotion  of 
the  owner,  as  the  dying;  Cleopatra,  the  Narciasusi 
the  ^wn  leaning  against  the  trunk  of  a  ti^e,  the 
boy  with  a  bird  in  his  hand,  the  Leda  and  her  swaQi 
with  many  others  of  the  same  nature  ?  I  mustONi* 
fesa  I  always  looked  upon  figures  of  this  kind  as  tho 
copies  of  some  celebrated  master-piece,  and  quea» 
tion  not  but  they  were  famous  originals,  that  gavo 
rise  to  the  several  statues  which  we  see  with  tho 
same  air,  posture,  and  attitudes.  What  coBfimit 
me  in  this  conjecture,  there  are  many  ancient  atft« 
tues  of  tlie  Venus  de  Medids,  the  Silenus  witk 
the  young  fiacchus  in  his  arms,  the  Hercules  Far* 
nese,  the  Anthidus,  and  other  beautifal  originals  of 
the  ancients,  that  are  already  drawn  out  of  the  rub* 
bish,  where  they  lay  concealed  for  so  many  agasi 
Among  the  rest  I  have  observed  more  that  are  ibrm« 
ed  after  the  design  of  the  Venus  of  Mcdicis  than  of 
any  other,  from  whence  I  believe  one  may  conclude> 
that  it  was  the  most  celebrated  statue  among  tho 
ancients,  as  well  as  among  the  moderns.  It  has 
always  been  usual  for  sculptors  to  work  upon  tho 
best  model S)  as  it  is  for  those  that  are  curious  to 
have  copies  of  them. 

I  am  apt  to  think  something  of  the  same  account 
may  be  given  of  the  resemblance  that  we  meet  with 
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in  many  of  the  antique  basso  r^iievos.  I  remem- 
her  I  was  veiry  well  pleased  with  the  device  of  one 
that  I  met  with  on  the  tomb  of  a  young  Roman  la- 
dyy  which  had  been  made  for  her  by  her  mother. 
The  sculptpr  had  chosen  the  rape  of  Proserpine  for 
his  device,  where  in  one  end  you  might  see  the  god 
of  the  dead  (Pluto)  hurrying  away  a  beautiful 
young  virgin  (Proserpine)  and  at  the  other  the  grief 
and  distraction  of  the  mother  (Ceres)  on  that  oc- 
casion. I  have  since  observed  the  same  device 
upon  several  Sarcophagi,  that  have  .enclosed  the 
ashes  of  men  and  boys,  maids  or  matrons ;  for,  when 
the  thought  took,  though  at  first  it  received  its  rite 
from  such  a  particular  occasion  as  I  have  menticm* 
ed)  the  ignorance  of  the  sculptors  applied  it  pn>» 
miscuously.  I  know  there  are  authors  who  diacov* 
er  a  mystery  in  this  device. 

'  A  man  is  sometimes  surprised  to  find  so  many 
extravagant  fBUicies  as  are  cut  on  the  old  Pagan 
tombs.  Masks,  hunting-matches,  and  bacchanals 
•re  very  common ;  sometimes  one  meets  with  a 
lewd  figure  of  a  Priapus,  and  in  the  Villa  PampUilia 
k  seen  a  satyr  coupling  with  a  goat.  There  are, 
however,  many  of  a  more  serious  nature,  that  sha* 
dow  out  the  existence  of  the  soul  after  death,  and 
the  hopes  of  a  happy  immortality.  I  cannot  leave 
the  6a98o  relievos  without  mentioning  one  of  them, 
where  the  thought  is  extremely  noble.  It  is  called 
Homer's  Apotheosis,  and  consists  of  a  group  of 
figures  cut  in  the  same  block  of  marble,  and  rising 
one  above  another  by  four  or  five  different  ascents. 
Jupiter  sits  at  the  top  of  it  with  a  thunder-bolt  in 
his  hand,  and,  in  such  a  majesty  as  Homer  himself 
represents  hinnit  presides  over  the  ceremony. 
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Immediately  beneath  him  are  the  figures  of  the 
nine  Muses,  supposed  to  be  celebrating  the  praises 
of  the  poet.  Homer  himself  is  placed  at  one  end 
of  the  lowest  row,  sitting  in  a  chiur  of  state,  which 
IS  supported  on  each  side  by  the  figure  of  a  kneel* 
ing  woman.  The  one  holds  a  sword  in  her  hand  to 
represent  the  Iliad«  or  actions  of  Achilles,  as  the 
ether  has  an  afiiuMtre  to  represent  the  Odyssey,  or 
Toyage  of  Ulysses.  About  the  poet's  feet  are 
creeping  a  couple  of  mice,  as  an  emblem  of  the 
Batrachomyomachia.  Behind  the  chair  stands  TimOi 
and  the  Genius  of  the  Earth,  distinguished  by  their 
proper  attributes,  and  putting  a  garland  on  the  po- 
et's head,  to  intimate  the  mighty  reputation  he  haa 
guned  in  all  ages  and  in  all  nations  of  the  world. 
Before  him  stands  an  altar,  with  a  bull  ready  to  be 
sacrificed  to  the  new  god,  and  behind  the  victim  a 
train  of  the  several  virtues  that  are  represented  io 
Homer's  works,  or  to  be  learnt  out  of  them,  lifting 
up  their  hands  in  admiration  of  the  poet,  and  in  ap* 
plause  of  the  solemnity.  This  antique  piece  of  sculp* 
lure  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Constable  Colonnay 
but  never  shown  to  those  who  tee  the  palace,  unless 
they  particularly  desire  it. 

Among  the  great  variety  of  ancient  coins  which  I 
saw  at  Rome,  1  could  not  but  take  particular  notice 
of  such  as  relate  to  any  of  the  buildings  or  statues 
that  are  still  extant.  Those  of  the  first  kind  have 
been  already  published  by  the  writers  of  the  Ronum 
antiquities,  and  may  be  mest  of  them  met  within  the 
last  edition  of  Donatus ;  as  the  pillars  of  Trajan  and 
Antoninci  the  arches  of  Dnisus  GennanicuS)  and 
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SepttmOB  Severus,  the  temples  of  Janusi  Concord, 
Vesta)  Jupiter  Tonans^  Apollo  and  Faustina,  the 
Circus  Maximus,  AgonaliS)  and  that  of  Cara€alfa^ 
er^  according  to  Fabrctti,  of  Galienos,  of  Veapa- 
•kn'a  amphitheatre,  and  Alexander  SeTerins'k  bath| 
though,  1  must  confeaS)  the  subjeGi  of  the  kat  nay 
be  irery  well  doubted  of.    Aa  far  the  m#xc  andsst 
aiid  ficn9  JEUusy  which  have  gained  a  place  anonK 
the  buildings  that  are  now  standings  and  to  be  met 
with  on  old  reverses  of  medals ;  the  coin  thai  shows 
the  first  is  generally  rejected  aa  apnrious ;  nor  is 
th^  other,  though  cited  in  the  last'cdUion  of  Mea» 
•ieur  VailUnt,  esteemed  more  authentic  bj  the  pre* 
sent  Roman  medallists,  who  are  certainly  the  most 
skilful  in  the  world^  as  to  the  mechanical  part  of  this 
science.     I  shall  close  up  this  set  of  medals  with  t 
very  curious  one,  as  large  as  a  medallien,  that  is 
singular  in  its  kind.  On  one  side  is  the  head  of  the 
Emperor  Trajan,  the  reverse  has  on  it  the  Circus 
Maximus,  and  a  view  of  the  side  of  the  Palmtint 
mountain  that  faces  it,  on  which  are  seen  several 
edifices,  and  among  the  rest  the  famous  temple  of 
Apollo,  that  has  still  a  considerable  ruin  standings 
This  medal  I  saw  in  the  hands  of  Monseignewr 
Strozzi,  brother  to  the  duke  of  that  name,  who  has 
many  curiosities  in  his  possession,  and  is  very  obH- 
ging  to  a  stranger,  who  desires  the  sight  of  them. 
It  is  a  surprising  thing,  that  among  the  great  pie- 
ces of  architecture  represented  on  the  old  coinsy 
one  can  never  meet  with  the  Pantheon,  the  Mauso* 
laeum  of  Augustus,  Nero's  golden  house,  the  Molot 
Adriani,  the  Septizonium  of  Severus,  the  Batha  of 
D^oclestati,  &c.   But  since  it  was  the  custom  of  tho 
Roman  emperors  thus  to  register  their  most  remark* 
able  buildings^  as  well  aa  actions^  and  since  tberw 
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su^  i»evero]  m  •itber  o£  ih«se  kinds  not  to  be  fettst 
ta  medalss  more  extraordinary  than  those  that  are : 
ure  may*  i  Uuikk>  with  ^^reat  reason  sttapect  our  col* 
lectioiis  of  old  coins  to  be  extremely  deficient^  and 
that  those  which  are  already  found  oat  scarce  bear 
%  proportion  to  what  are  yet  undiscoTered«  A  maa 
takes  a  great  deal  more  pleasure  in  tunreying  the 
ancient  atatuesy  who  compares  them  with  medala^ 
than  it  is  possible  for  him  to  do  without  some  iittie 
knowledge  this  way  ;  for  these  two  arts  Ulustralo 
eack  other ;  and  as  there  are  several  particulars  in 
history  and  antiquities  which  receive  a  greiit  light 
from  ancient  coinsy  so  would  it  be  impossible  to 
decipher  the  iaces  of  the  many  statues  that  are  to 
be  seen  at  Rome,  without  so  universal  a  key  to  them* 
It  is  this  that  teaches  to  <listinguish  the  kings  and 
consuls,  emperors  and  empi-esses,  the  deities  and 
-virtues,  with  a  thousand  other  particulars  relatiog 
to  statuary^  and  not  to  be  learnt  by  any  other  meana« 
Id  the  Villa  Paniphilia  stands  the  statue  of  a  roan  ia 
woman's  clothes,  which  the  antiquaries  do  noc  knov 
what  to  noake  of,  and  therefore  pass  it  off  for  an  heiw 
mapbrodite ;  but  a  learned  medallist  in  Rome  hM 
faueky  fixed  it  to  Clodius,  who  is  so  famous  for  hav^ 
ing  intruded  into  the  solemnities  of  the  donti  dea  in 
a  woman's  habit,  for  one  sees  the  same  features  and 
nuke  of  iaco  in  a  medal  of  the  Clodian  ftunily. 

I  have  seen  on  coins  the  four  finest  figures  pci^ 
haps  that  are  now  extant:  the  Hercules  FamesCi 
U&e  Venus  of  Medicis,  the  Apollo  in  the  fielvideroi 
and  the  famous  Marcus  Aurelius  on  horseback. 
The  oldest  medal  that  the  first  appears  upon  is  ciio 
of  Commodus,  the  second  on  one  of  Faustina^  tho 
tiiird  Qn  one  of  Antoninus  Pius,  and  the  last  on  ono 
tf  iiUoiua  Vcrus*  We  may  conclude,  1  thteky  kona 
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hence,  that  these  statues  were  extremely  celebra- 
ted  amoDg  the  old  Romans,  or  they  would  never 
hmve  been  honoured  with  r  place  among  the  empe*  } 
ror^B  coint.  We  may  further  observe,  that  all  fear 
of  them  make  their  first  appearanae  in  the  Anto* 
•ine  family,  for  ip^hich  reason  I  am  apt  to  think  they 
are  all  of  them  the  product  of  that  age.  They 
would  probably  have  been  mentioned  by  Pliny  the 
naturalist,  who  lived  in  the  next  reign  save  one  be- 
fore Antoninus  Pius,  had  they  been  made  in  his 
time.  As  for  the  brazen  figure  of  Marcus  Aureli- 
us  on  horseback,  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  being  of 
this  age,  though  1  must  confess  it  may  be  doubted) 
whether  the  medal  I  have  cited  represents  it.  All 
I  can  say  for  it  is,  that  the  horse  and  man  on  the  . 
medal  are  in  the  same  posture  as  they  are  oo  the  \ 
statue,  and  that  there  is  a  resemblance  of  Marcus  [ 
Aurelius's  face,  for  1  have  seen  this  reverse  on  a 
Biedallion  of  Don  Livio's  cabinet,  and  much  more 
distinctly  in  another  very  beautiful  one,  that  is  in 
the  hands  of  Signior  Marc.  Antonio.  It  is  general* 
ly  objected,  that  Lucius  Verus  would  rather  have 
placed  the  figure  of  himself  on  horseback  upon  the 
reverse  of  his  own  coin,  than  the  figure  of  Marcus 
Aurelius.  But  it  is  very  well  known  that  an  empe- 
ror often  stamped  on  his  coins  the  face  or  ornaments 
of  his  colleague,  as  an  instance  of  his  respect  or 
friendship  for  him;  and  we  may  suppose  JLucius 
Verus  would  omit  no  opportunity  of  doing  honour 
to  Marcus  Aurelius,  whom  he  rather  revered  as 
bis  f«itber,  than  treated  as  his  partner  in  the  empire. 
The  famous  Antinous  in  the  fielvidere  must  have 
been  made  too  about  this  age,  for  he  died  towards 
the  middle  of  Adrian's  reign,  the  immediate  prede- 
cessor of  Antoninus  Pius.     This  entire  figuroy 
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though  not  to  be  fouad  in  tnedalsy  may  be  seen  in 
soTeral  precious  stones.  Monsieur  La  Chausse, 
the  author  of  the  Musaeum  Romanuniy  showed  me 
an  Antinous  that  he  has  published  in  his  last  to- 
lume,  cut  in  m  cornelian^  which  he  values  at  fifty 
pistoles.  It  represents  him  in  the  habit  of  a  Mer« 
cury,  and  is  the  finest  intagUo  that  I  ever  saw. 

Next  to  the  statues^  there  is  nothing  in  Roroo 
more  surprising  than  the  amazing  variety  of  ancient 
pillars  of  so  many  kinds  of  marble.  As  most  of  the 
old  statues  may  be  well  supposed  to  have  been 
cheaper  to  their  first  owners  than  they  are  to  a 
modem  purchaser,  several  of  the  pillars  are  cer- 
tainly rated  at  a  much  lower  price  at  present  than 
they  weFe  of  old ;  for,  not  to  mention  what  a  huge 
column  of  granite,  serpentine,  or  porphyry,  must 
have  cost  in  the  quarry,  or  in  its  carriage  from 
Egypt  to  Rome,  we  may  only  consider  the  great 
difficulty  of  hewing  it  into  any  form,  and  of  giving 
it  the  due  turn,  proportion,  and  polish.  It  is  well 
known  how  these  sorts  of  marble  resist  the  impres- 
sions of  such  instruments  as  are  now  in  use.  There 
is  indeed  a  Milanese  at  Rome  who  works  in  them^ 
but  his  advances  are  so  very  slow,  that  he  scarce 
lives  upon  what  he  gains  by  it.  He  showed  me  a 
piece  of  porphyry  worked  into  an  ordinary  salver, 
which  had  cost  him  four  months  continual  applica- 
tion before  he  could  bring  it  into  that  form.  The 
ancients  had  probably  some  secret  to  harden  the 
edges  of  their  tools,  without  recurring  to  those 
extravagant  opinions  of  their  having  an  art  to  mol- 
lify the  stone*  or  that  it  was  naturally  softer  at  its 
first  cutting  from  the  rock,  or  what  is  still  more 
absurd,  that  it  was  an  artificial  composition,  and  not 
the  natural  product  of  mines  and  quarri«t«.   The 
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most  valuable  pillars  about  RomCt  for  the  marble  oi 
which  they  are  made»  are  the  lour  columns  of  ori- 
ental jasper  iu  St.  Pktulina's  chapel  at  St.  Maria 
Maggiore ;  two  of  oriental  granite  in  St.  Pudenzi- 
ana ;  one  of  transparent  oriental  jasper  in  the  Vati* 
can  library.;  four  of  Nero-Bianco  in  St.  Cecilk 
Transtevere;  two  of  Brocatelloy  and  two  of  ori^ 
ental  agate  in  Don  Livio's  palace ;  two  of  Giallo 
Antico  in  St.  John  Lateran,  and  two  of  Verdi  An- 
tique in  the  villa  Pamphilia.  These  are  all  entire 
and  solid  pillars,  and  made  of  such  kinds  of  mar- 
ble as  are  no  where  to  be  found  but  among  antiqui- 
ties} whether  it  be  that  tlie  veins  of  it  are  undiaco- 
veredy  or  that  they  were  quite  exhausted  upon  the 
ancient  buildings.  Among  these  old  pillars  1  can- 
not forbear  reckoning  a  great  part  of  an  alabaster 
columui  which  was  found  in  the  ruins  of  Livia's 
portico.  It  is  of  the  colour  of  fire»  and  may  be 
seen  over  the  high  altar  of  St.  Maria  in  CampiteUo^ 
for  they  have  cut  it  into  two  pieces,  and  fixed  it  in 
the  shape  of  a  cross  in  a  hole  in  the  wall  that  was 
made  on  pur|)ose  to  receive  it ;  so  that  the  light, 
passing  through  it  from  without,  makes  it  look,  to 
those  who  are  in  the  church,  like  a  huge  transpa- 
rent cross  of  amber.  As  for  the  workmanship  of 
the  old  Roman  pillars,  Monsieur  Desgodetz,  in  bis 
accui'ate  measures  of  these  ruins,  has  obserredi 
that  the  ancients  have  not  kept  to  the  nicety  of  pro- 
portion, and  the  rules  of  art,  so  much  as  the  mo- 
dems in  this  particular.  Some,  to  excuse  this  de« 
feet?  lay  the  blame  of  it  on  the  workmen  of  Egypt, 
and  of  other  nations,  who  sent  most  of  the  ancient 
pillars  ready  shaped  to  Rome :  others  say  that  the 
ancients,  knowing  architecture  was  chiefly  deaign- 
•d  to  pkue  the  eye,  only  took  care  to  avoid  such 
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disproportions  as  were  gross  enough  to  be  observ- 
ed by  the  sight,  without  minding  whether  or  no 
they  approached  to  a  mathematical  exactness: 
others  will  have  it  rather  to  be  an  effect  of  art|  and 
of  what  the  Italians  call  the  gU9to  grandc^  than  of 
any  negligence  in  the  architect ;  for  they  say  the 
ancients  always  considered  the  situation  of  a  build- 
ing, whether  it  were  high  or  low,  in  an  open  square 
or  in  a  narrow  street,  and  more  or  less  deviated 
from  their  rales  of  art,  to  comply  with  the  several 
distances  and  elevations  from  which  their  works 
were  to  be  regarded.  It  is  SEud  there  is  an  Ionic 
pillar  in  the  Santa  Maria  Transtevcre,  where  the 
marks  of  the  compass  are  still  to  be  seen  on  the  vo- 
lute, and  that  Palladio  learnt  from  hence  the  work- 
ing of  that  difficult  problem  ;  but  I  never  could  find 
time  to  examine  all  the  old  columns  of  that  church. 
Among  the  pillars  I  must  not  pass  over  the  two 
noblest  in  the  world,  those  of  Trajan  and  Antonine. 
There  could  not  be  a  more  magnificent  design 
than  that  of  Trajan's  pillar.  Where  could  an  em- 
peror's ashes  have  been  so  nobly  lodged,  as  in  the 
midst  of  his  metropolis,  and  on  the  top  of  so  exalt- 
ed a  monument,  with  the  greatest  of  his  actions 
underneath  him?  Or,  as  some  will  have  it,  his 
statue  was  on  the  top,  his  urn  at  the  foundation, 
and  his  battles  in  the  midst.  The  sculpture  of  it 
is  too  well  known  to  be  here  mentioned.  The 
most  remarkable  piece  in  Antonine's  pillar  is  the 
figure  of  Jupiter  Pluvius  sending  down  rain  on  the 
fainting  army  of  Marcus  Aurclius,  and  thunder- 
bolts on  his  enemies,  which  is  the  greatest  confir*> 
mation  possible  of  the  story  of  the  Christian  legion, 
and  will  be  a  standing  evidence  for  it,  when  any 
passage  in  an  old  author  may  b«  supposed  to  be 
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forged.  The  figure  that  Jupiter  here  makes  Mnong 
the  clouds,  put  me  in  mind  of  a  passage  in  the 
j&neid,  which  gives  just  such  another  image  of 
him.  Virgil's  interpreters  are  certainly  to  blame, 
that  suppose  it  nothing  but  the  air  which  is  here 
meant  by  Jupiter. 

Quantus  ab  oceaau  rmtiena  phmiaUbut  hmdit 
Verberat  imber  Aunnifii,  quam  muUd  ^pramUne  nimbi 
In  'oada  pr^ecipitOHt^  quum  Jupiter  horridut  auttrU 
Torguet  aquo9am  fufCfnem,  et  calo  cava  rntbila  rumpif. 

1.9. 


The  eombftt  thickeni,  like  the  storm  that  flies 
From  westward,  when  the  show'ry  kidt  ariie : 
Or  patt'ring  hail,  oomei  pouring  on  the  miin. 
When  Jupiter  deteendt  in  harden'd  rain ; 
Or  bellowing  clouds  burst  with  a  stormy  sound. 
And  with  an  armed  winter  strew  the  ground. 

I  have  seen  a  medal  that)  according  to  the  opin- 
ion of  many  learned  men,  relates  to  the  same  sto- 
ry. The  emperor  is  entitled  on  it  Germanicus,  (as 
it  was  in  the  wars  of  Germany  that  this  circum- 
stance happened)  and  carries  on  the  reverse  a  thun- 
derbolt in  his  hand ;  for  the  Heathens  attributed  the 
same  miracle  to  the  piety  of  the  emperor,  that  the 
Christians  ascribed  to  the  prayer  of  their  legi<m. 
Fulmen  de  ctelo  firecibu9  suis  contra  ho^tium  maeki' 
namentum  Marcus  extorsitj  9ui9  filuvid  imfietraid 
cibft  *iti  laborarent,     Jul.  Capit. 

Claudian  takes  notice  of  this  miraclot  and  has 
given  the  same  reason  for  it. 


»f<f  templa  voeatuMp 
Cbmffif  Marce,  redit,  cum  geniibut  tmdique  rinctam 
SixwU  Betperiam  paributfirtuna  penclU, 
Lau9  ibi  nulla  ducum,  namjlammeut  imber  in  hm9tem 
Dtcidit:  hinedtrwtrepidtmjumanteferebat 
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AmbuMtu%  99mpe9i  Uc  tabetctnie  toluiui 
Suhtedit  gated,  Uqutfactaque fulgure  cutjria 
Canduii,  et  tubitit  fuxere  vaporibut  entet. 
Tunc,  contenta  polo,  mortalit  netcia  teU 
Pugnafidt  i  Chaldma  mago  tu  earmina  ritu 
^9rmavere  Deot ;  teu,  gusd  recr,  omne  t9nafUi§ 
Obteguium  Marci  nfrespotuerc  mereri. 

De  S«xto  CoDi.  Hon. 

So  mild  AareKat  to  the  godi  re|Niid 
The  gratefnl  towi  that  io  hU  fean  he  made, 
Wlien  Latiam  from  annnmherM  foei  wai  freed  : 
Kor  did  he  then  hy  hit  own  foree  lueceed ; 
Bat  with  detoendiog  ihow'rs  of  brimstone  fir*d, 
The  wild  harbarian  in  the  itorm  expir'd. 
Wrapt  in  defouring  flamei  the  hone-man  rag'd, 
Adi  iporr'd  the  iteed,  in  equal  flames  eogag*d : 
Another  pent  in  hit  leoreh'd  armour  glow'd. 
While  from  hb  head  the  melting;  helmet  flow'd  ; 
Swordi  by  the  lightning*!  inbtle  foree  dittill'd. 
And  the  eold  iheath  with  running  metal  fill'di 
No  human  arm  its  weak  attiitanee  brought. 
But  Hmt*!!,  oftnded  Hear'n  the  battle  fought; 
Whether  dark  magie  and  Chaldean  eharmi 
Hail  ftll'd  the  tkiei,  and  aet  the  godt  in  arms ; 
Or  good  Aureliut  (aa  I  more  believe) 
Deserv'd  whatever  aid  the  Thunderer  eoaU  give. 

I  do  not  remember  that  M.  Dacier,  among  seve- 
ral quotations  on  this  subject)  in  the  life  of  Marcus 
AureliuS)  has  taken  notice,  either  of  the  fore-men- 
tioned figure  on  the  pillar  of  Marcus  Antoninus,  or 
of  the  beautiful  passage  I  have  quoted  out  of  Clau- 
dian. 

It  is  pity  the  obelisks  in  Rome  had  not  been 
charged  with  several  parts  of  the  Egyptian  histo- 
ries  of  hieroglyphics,  which  might  have  given  no 
small  light  to  the  antiquities  of  that  nation,  which 
are  now  quite  sunk  out  of  sight  in  those  remoter 
ivges  of  the  world.  Among  the  triumphal  archeSf 
that  of  Constantino  it  not  only  the  noblest  of  any 
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in  Rome,  but  in  the  world.  1  searched  nwmmhf 
into  it,  especially  among  those  additions  of  sculp- 
ture made  in  the  emperor's  own  age,  to  see  if  I 
could  find  any  marks  of  the  aiyparitioiiy  that  is  said 
to  have  preceded  the  very  Tictory  which  geiFe  oo 
casion  to  the  triumphal  arch.  But  there  are  not 
the  least  traces  of  it  to  be  met  with,  which  is  not 
very  strange,  if  we  consider  that  the  ^eatest  part 
of  the  ornaments  were  taken  from  Trajan's  arch, 
and  set  up  to  the  new  conqueror  in  no  small  haste, 
by  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome,  who  were  then 
iiK>st  of  them  Heathens.  There  is  however  some- 
thing in  this  inscription,  which  is  as  old  as  f||e  arch 
itself,  which  seems  to  hint  at  the  emperor's  Tlsioo. 
Fmfi.  C€$,  FL  Constantino  Maximo  P.  F.  AuguMto 
S,  P.  Q.  R.  ^uod  insttncttt  Divinitatis  memiio  mag- 
vitudine  cum  exercitn  tuo  tarn  de  Tyranno  ^fn^  de 
ornnt  ejus/actionc  uno  lemfiore  justU  RemfiubUcam 
uUu9  ett  armU  mrcum  triumfikU  inugnem  diemvit. 
There  is  no  statue  of  this  emperor  at  Ronse  with  a 
cross  to  it,  though  the  ecclesiastical  historians  say 
there  were  many  such  erected  to  him.  I  have 
seen  of  bis  medals  that  were  sumped  with  it,  and 
a  very  remarkable  one  of  his  son  Constaotiusy 
where  he  is  crowned  by  a  victory  on  the  reverse 
with  this  inscription.  In  ftoc  Signo  Victor  eris  j^. 
This  triumphal  arch,  and  some  other  buildings  of 
the  same  age,  show  us  that  architecture  held  ep 
its  head  after  all  the  other  arts  of  designing  were 
In  a  very  weak  and  languishing  coniition,  as  it  was 
probably  the  first  among  them  that  revived.  If  I 
was  surprised  not  to  find  the  cross  in  Constantine'Si 
arch,  I  was  as  much  disappointed  not  to  see  the 
figure  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  oo  that  of  Titos, 
where  are  represented  the  golden  candlestick,  the 
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table  of  shew-bread)  and  the  river  Jordan.  Some 
are  of  opinion)  that  the  composite  pillars  of  this 
arch  were  made  in  imitation  of  the  pillars  of  Solo- 
mon's temple^  and  observe  that  these  are  the  roost 
ancient  of  any  that  are  found  of  that  order. 

It  is  almost  impossible  for  a  man  to  forrat  in  his 
imagination,  such  beautiful  and  glorious  scenes  as 
are  to  be  met  with  in  several  of  the  Roman  churches 
and  chapels  ;  for,  having  such  a  prodigious  stock  of 
ancient  marble  within  the  verf  city,  and,  at  the 
tame  time,  so  many  different  quarries  in  the  bowels 
of  their  country,  most  of  their  chapels  are  laid  over 
with  yich  a  rich  variety  of  incrustations,  as  can- 
not possibly  be  found  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 
And  notwithilanding  the  incredible  sums  of  money 
which  have  been  already  laid  out  this  way,  there 
is  still  the  same  work  going  forward  in  other  parts 
of  Rome,  the  last  still  endeavouring  to  outshine 
those  that  wofnt  before  them,  fainting,  sculpturei 
and  architecture,  are  at  present  far  from  being  in  a 
flourishing  condition,  but  it  is  thought  they  may  all 
recover  themselves  under  the  present  pontificate, 
if  the  wars  and  confusions  of  Italy  will  give  them 
leave ;  for,  as  the  pope  is  himself  a  master  of  polite 
learning,  and  a  great  encourager  of  arts,  so  at  Rome 
any  of  these  arts  immediately  thrive  under  the  en- 
couragement of  the  prince,  and  may  be  fetched  up 
to  its  perfection  in  ten  or  a  dozen  jrears,  which  is 
the  work  of  an  age  or  two  in  other  countries,  where 
they  have  not  such  excellent  models  to  form  them- 
selves upon. 

I  shall  conclude  my  observations  on  Rome,  with  a 
letter  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth  to  Ann  of  Bulleyn, 
transcribed  out  of  the  famous  manuscript  in  the  Va^ 
tican,  which  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  assures  us  is 
\vritten  with  the  king's  own  hand. 
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^  The  cause  of  my  writing  at  this  time  19  tohetr 
of  your  health  and  prosperity,  of  which  I  would  be 
as  glad  as  in  manner  of  my  own*  praying  God  that 
it  be  his  pleasure  to  send  us  shortly  together,  for  I 
promise  I  long  for  it ;  howbeit,  I  trust  it  shall  not  be 
long  too,  and  seeing  my  darling  is  absent  I  can  no 
less  do  than  send  her  some  flesh,  prognosticating 
ihat  hereafter  thou  must  have  aome  of  mine, 
%vhich,  if  he  please,  I  would  hare  now.  As  touch- 
ing your  sister's  mother,  I  have  consigned  Walter 
Welsh  to  write  to  my  Lord  Manwring  my  mind 
therein,  whereby  I  trust  he  shall  not  have  power 
to  disseid ;  for  surely  whatever  is  said,  it  camiot  to 
stand  with  his  honour,  but  that  he  mutt  neeas  take 
his  natural  daughter  in  her  extreme  necessity.  No 
more  to  you  at  this  time,  my  own  darling,  but  that 
with  a  whistle  I  wish  we  were  together  one  eve- 
ning ;  by  the  hand  of  yours, 

"  HENRY," 

These  letters  are  always  shown  to  an  Elnglishman 
that  visits  the  Vatican  library. 


TOWNS  WITHIN  THE  NEIGHBOURHOOD 

OF  ROME. 

I  spent  three  or  four  days  on  Tivoli,  Frescati, 
Palettrina,  and  Albano.  In  our  way  to  Tivoli  I 
•aw  the  rivulet  of  Salforata,  formerly  called  Albula, 
and  smelt  the  stench  that  arises  from  its  waters 
some  time  before  I  saw  them.  Martial  mentions 
this  offensive  smell  in  an  epigram  of  the  fourth 
book,  as  he  does  the  rivulet  itself  in  the  first. 
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^mrf  9ic€4t  rteMet  iacui  lacuna 

Crudamm  nebuUe  quod  Alhtlarum,  Lib.  ^  ep.  ^ 

The  drying  manhet  such  a  iteoeh  tonwtjp 
Such  the  rank  steamt  of  reeking  Albola. 

liur  ad  JBlgrculei  gelidat  gvd  TiAuri9  arcet, 

Canagtte  tulphureU  Mbulafumat  aguit.  lib.  1.  ep.  S; 

At  from  high  Rome  to  Tivoli  70a  go^ 
Where  Albula'i  •ulphareocu  watert  flov. 

The  little  lake  that  gives  rise  to  this  rlvert  with 
its  floating  islands,  is  one  of  the  most  extraordina- 
ry natural  curiosities  about  Rome.  It  lies  in  the 
very  flat  of  Campania^  and,  as  it  is  the  drain  of  these 
parts,  it  is  no  ivonder  that  it  is  so  impregnated 
with  sulphur.  It  has  at  bottom  so  thick  a  sediment 
of  it,  that  upon  throwing  in  a  stone  the  water  boils 
for  a  considerable  time  over  the  place  which  has  been 
stirred  up.  At  the  same  time  are  seen  little  flakes 
of  scurf  rising  up,  that  are  probably  the  parts  which 
compose  the  islands,  for  they  often  mount  of  them- 
selves, though  the  water  is  not  troubled. 

I  question  not  but  this  lake  was  formerly  much 
larger  than  it  is  at  present,  and  that  the  banks  have 
grown  over  it  by  degrees,  in  th^  same  manner  as 
the  islands  have  been  formed  on  it.  Nor  is  it  improba- 
ble, but  that,  in  the  process  of  time,  the  whole  sur 
face  of  it  may  be  crusted  over,  as  the  islands  en- 
large themselves,  and  the  banks  close  in  upon  them. 
All  about  the  lake,  where  the  ground  is  dry,  we 
found  it  to  be  hollow  by  the  trampling  of  our  horses' 
feet.  I  could  not  discover  the  least  traces  of  the 
Sibyls  Temple  and  Grove,  which  stood  on  the  bor- 
ders of  this  lake.  Tivoli  is  seen  at  a  distance  ly- 
ing along  the  brow  of  a  hill.  Its  situation  has  given 
Horace  occasion  to  call  it  Tibur  Supinuiti,  as  VirgU, 
perhaps  for  the  same  reason,  enutles  it  Superbum. 

o3 


1 


ssd        asatjaiiB  OK  itjult. 

The  Tilla  de  Medicis,  ivMi  iM  waters tls,  tliv  c«8« 

cadeof  theTeveronc,  and  the  ruins  of  theSbylftTem* 
pie  (of  which  Vigndla  has  madea  fitlie  eopy  at  St. 
Peters  de  Montorio)  are  described  in  ever^  Itlae* 
rarf.  I  mvst  temfess  I  was  moist  pleased  with  a 
beaotilul  prospett  that  none  of  them  have  mentioo- 
ed)  which  lies  at  about  a  mil^  distance  from  the 
town.  It  opens  on  one  side  into  the  Roman  Cam* 
panlaf  wher6  the  tje  hises  kself  on  a  smooth,  spa- 
doos'plun*  On  the  other  side  is  a  mare  breireii 
and  interrupted  scene,  made  op  of  an  infinite  Tsrie^ 
tj  of  inequalities  and  shadow ings,  that  natumlljr 
tise  from  an  agfreeable  mixture  of  hilts,  groves,  an^ 
valleys,  fiat  the  most  enlivening  pan  of  all,  is  tfaie 
river  Teverone,  wllich  you  see  at  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mSe's  dfetance  thfrowing  itself  ilown  a  preci- 
pice, and  falling  by  several  cascades  from  one  rock 
to  another^  dti  it  gains  ttie  bottom  <»f  the  va!ley,L 
where  the  sight  tf  it  would  be  quite  iost^  did  it  not 
sometimes  discover  itself  through  the  breai;s  and 
openings  of  ^e  wt>ods  that  grow  abom  it.  The 
Roman  painters  ofben  work  upon  this  landscape,  ant! 
I  am  apt  tolselieve  that  fioraee  had  hSs  eye  upon  it 
in  those  two  or  three  beautifol  touclies  he  has 
given  us  of  these  seats.  The  Teverone  was  for- 
merly called  the  Aaio. 

Me  nee  tarn  patiena  Laced^tmnn^ 
Mbc  tarn  LarUut  pereiutit  campuB  epimg, 

^*  ^  dbiftflit  JUkme^e  r9Hmmai$, 
JBtprmttpt  Jtme,  et  tUunm lacrn*,  it^iia 

JIMi&hta Pomona  nr«M.  lib*  I.  od.  7. ' 

Kot  lirir  LarteiH  fraEtfii  tiiore, 
NorLaoedttmM  aiisriDt  me  mflrs» 
Than  bigfa  AlbunM^t  airy  walla 
Resoanding  witb  her  waier-fallfa 
And  TiTon*!  delightfhl  ahadea^ 

Ad4  Aoio  roUIng  ta  saaoadsib 
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TImiI  ChroMgh  the  flov'rj  meadowi  gSd*!^ 
Aod  aU  the  bMuteous  soene  diTidea. 

I  remember  Monsieur  Dacier  explains  mo6ilidua 
by  ductiiibu9j  and  believes  that  the  word  relates  to 
the  conduits,  pipes,  and  canals,  that  were  made  to 
distribute  the  waters  up  and  down,  according  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  owner.  But  any  one  who  sees  the 
Teverone  must  be  of  another  opinion,  and  con« 
elude  it  to  be  one  of  the  roost  moveable  rivers  in 
the  world,  that  has  its  stream  broken  by  such  a 
multitude  of  cascades,  and  is  so  often  shifted  out 
of  one  channel  into  another.  After  a  turbulent 
and  noisy  course  of  several  miles  among  the  rocks 
and  mpuntainSf  the  Teverone  £aUs  into  tlie  valley 
before  mentioned,  where  it  recovers  its  temper,  as 
it  were,  by  little  and  little,  and,  after  many  turnings 
and  windings,  glides  peaceably  into  the  Tiber.  In 
which  sense,  we  are  to  understand  Silius  Italicus's 
description  to  give  it  its  proper  beauty. 

Sttlphurei*  geUdut  qud  terpit  lenit^r  imdiMy 
Jidgenitorem  Anio  labent  tine  murmure  Tibrim, 


Here  tbe  loud  Aiiio*t  boitt'rout  cUmonrt 
That  with  tabniiaMve  murmurs  glides  in  peace 
To  his  old  sire,  the  Tiber 

At  Frescati  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the 
first  sketch  of  Versailles  in  the  walks  and  water- 
works. The  prospect  from  it  n^as  doubtless  much 
more  delightful  formerly,  when  the  Catppania  was 
set  thick  with  towns,  villas,  and  plantations.  Cice- 
ro's Tusculum  was  at  a  place  called  Grotto  Ferrate, 
about  two  miles  off  this  town,  though  most  of  the 
modem  writers  have  fixed  it  to  Frescati.  Nardini 
Bays,  there  was  found  among  the  ruins  at  Grottoi' 
Ferrate  a  piece  of  sculpture,  which  Ctceco  himaelf 
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mentions  in  one  of  his  fiimiliar  epistles.     lo  goiog 
to  Frescati  we  had  a  fidr  view  of  Mount  Ai^do. 

On  our  way  to  Palaestrina  we  saw  the  Lake  Re- 
gillus,  famous  for  the  apparition  of  Castor  and  Pol- 
IUX9  who  were  here  seen  to  give  their  horses  driak 
after  the  battle  between  the  Romans  end  the  son4ii« 
law  of  Tarquin.    At  some  distance  from  h  we  hid 
a  riew  of  the  Lacus  Gablfiusi  that  is  much  larger 
fhan  the  former.     We  left  the  road  for  about  half 
a  mile  to  see  the  sources  of  a  modem  aqueduct. 
It  is  entertaining  to  observe  how  the  several  little 
springs  and  rillst  that  break  out  of  the  sides  of  the 
mountain)  are  gleaned  up  and  convejed  through 
little  covered  channels  into  the  main  hollow  aque- 
duct.     It  was  certainly  very  lucky  for  Rome,  see- 
ing it  had  occasion  for  so  many  aqueducts,  that 
there  chanced  to  be  such  a  range  of  mountains 
within  its  neighbourhood ;  for,  by  this  roeaas,  thej 
could  take  up  their  water  from  what  height  they 
pleased,  without  the  expense  of  such  an  engine  as 
that  of  Marii.     Thus  the  Claudian  aqueduct  ran 
thirty-eight  miles,  and  sunk  after  the  proportion  of 
iive  foot  and  a  half  every  mile,  by  the  advantage 
only  of  a  high  source,  and  the  low  situation  of 
Rome.     Palsestrina  stands  very  high,  like  most 
other  towns  in  Italy,  for  the  advantage  of  the  cool 
breezes,  for  which  reason  Virgil  calls  it  Mtuntj  and 
Horace,  Frigidum  FrtneMtc.     Statius  calls  it  Pr€' 
ne9te  SacruMf  because  of  the  famous  temple  of 
Fortune  that  stood  in  it.    There  are  still  great  pil- 
lars of  granite,  and  other  fragments  of  this  ancient 
temple.    But  the  most  considemble  remnant  of  it 
is,  a  very  beautiful  mosaic  pavement,  the  finest  I 
have  ever  seen  in  marble.    The  parts  are  so  well 
joined  togethery  that  the  whole  piece  looks  like  a 
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continued  pictare.  There  are  in  it  the  figures  of 
a  rhinocerosi  of  elephantSt  and  of  several  other 
animals,  with  little  landscapes,  which  look  very 
lively  and  well  painted,  though  they  are  made  out 
of  the  natural  colours  and  shadows  of  the  marble. 
I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  met  with  an  old 
Roman  mosaic,  composed  of  little  pieces  of  clay 
half  vitrified,  and  prepared  at  the  glass-housesy 
which  the  Italians  call  amalt.  These  are  much  in 
use  at  present,  and  may  be  made  of  what  colour 
and  figure  the  workman  pleases,  which  is  a  modem 
improvement  of  the  art,  and  enables  those  who  are 
employed  in  it  to  make  much  finer  pieces  of  mosa- 
ic than  they  did  formerly. 

In  our  excursion  to  Albano  we  went  as  far  as 
Nemi,  that  takes  its  name  from  the  Nemus  Oianse. 
The  whole  country  thereabouts  is  still  overrun  with 
woods  and  thickets.  The  lake  of  Nemi  lies  in  a 
very  deep  bottom,  so  surrounded  on  all  sides  with 
mountains  and  groves,  that  the  surface  of  it  is  ne- 
ver ruffled  with  the  least  breath  of  wind,  which, 
perhaps,  together  with  the  clearness  of  its  waters, 
gave  it  formerly  the  name  of  Diana's  looking- 
glass. 


'Specttlumgue  Diamt.  Vxao. 


Prince  Cxsarini  has  a  palace  at  Jensano,  very 
near  Nemi,  in  a  pleasant  situation,  and  set  off  with 
many  beautiful  walks.  In  our  return  from  Jensa- 
no to  Albano  we  passed  through  La  Ricca,  the 
Aricia  of  the  ancients,  Horace's  first  stage  from 
Rome  to  Brundisi.  There  is  notliing  at  Albano  so 
remarkable  as  the  prospect  from  the  Capuchin's 
garden,  which  for  the  extent  and  variety  of  pleas- 
ing incidents  is,  I  think)  the  most  delightful  one 


SH  B£MAU^  ON  FTALY. 

Aat  I  tftr  «tw*  It  ti^es  in  the  wtele  C«ii|iiumk 
and  terminates  in  a  fall  view  of  the  MedltemaeaM. 
Tom  have  a  ^^t  at  the  tame  time^  ther Aiban 
lake,  which  lies  just  by  in  an  otai  figore  of  aboot 
teven  mtlos  round,  and,  hj  reason  of  the  continued 
circuit  of  high  mountains  that  eacooims  it,  looks 
Ske  the  area  of  some  vast  amphitheatre.  This,  to- 
gether with  the  several  green  hills  and  naked  rocks 
within  the  neighbourhood  makes  the  most  agiee- 
Me  confusion  imaginable.  Albano  keeps  up  its 
credit  still  ibr  wine,  which  perhaps  would  be  ss 
gt>od  as  it  was  ancientlx,  did  they  preserre  it  to  as 
great  an  age ;  but  as  for  olivoa  there  are  now  very 
few  here,  though  they  are  in  great  plenty  atTivoli. 

tff"*"'^*'^*^  9e7tectu9t      Jut.  S«t.  13.. 


CroB  M$i  Mbamf  t^igvid  4e  mniiJIm  out  dc 

SethUit  cujuapatriam  titulwaqve  teneeiui 

JDelevit  muUd  veterit  fuHgine  tuU,  Idem.  S»L  5. 

Perkapt  to-morrow  he  mty  change  hia  vine. 
And  drink  old  spurkliqg  Alban,  or  Setine* 
Whole  title,  and  whose  age,  with  monld  overgrown, 
TIm  good  «Ad  eaak  Ibr  ever  teepa  enknowa.     Bowx.xt. 

JPoffn-*^  Hu  cotUhua  uterU  Mm. 

Mae.  lih.  5.  e^.  I. 


The  places  mentioned  in  this  chapter  were  aU  of 
them  formerly  the  cool  retirements  of  the  Romans, 
where  they  used  to  hide  themselves  among  the 
^jvoods  and  mountains,  during  the  excessive  heats 
«f  their  sununer ;  as  Baja  was  the  general  winter 
rendezvous. 

Ardua  jam  demm  rarctcvnt  wumia  Ronut  .• 

H99  JPr^meHe  tacnias  ^^mtt  hot  ghciuk  JHofue, 
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Ji^fuhu  ma  kmrtru  mmt  Tmewia  pruttgii  miln^ 
Tiburit  hi  lucMp  ammnofue/riftra  eaptant,     Sii^  4  1i 

JUbanot  quogue  T\iiculo§gue  cpUet 
Et  quQdamque  jacet  tub  urbe  frigut. 
Fidetuu  veteret,  brevetque  Rubraa^ 
Et  quod  Virgineo  eruoregaudet 
AnmtpomifenmfmmmJPerenfut,  Mtf.Ukc.^!^ 


All  shun  the  nging  dog-itar's  Miltrj  heat. 
And  from  the  hilf-unpeopled  town  retreat ; 
Some  hid  in  Nemi*t  gloomy  forest  lie. 
To  Palefltrina  loroe  for  shelter  hj. 
Others  to  catch  the  breeze  of  breaihiog  air^ 
To  Tasculam  or  Algido  repair ; 
Or  in  moist  Tivoli's  retirements  find 
A  oooUng  shade  and  a  refreahing  wind. 

On  the  contrary,  at  presenty  Rome  is  never  ful- 
ler of  nobility  than  in  summer  iime ;  for  the  coun* 
try  towns  are  so  infested  with  unwholesome  va- 
pours, that  they  dare  not  trust  themselves  in  them 
while  the  heats  last.  There  is  no  question  but  the 
air  of  Campania  would  be  now  as  healthful  as  it  was 
formerly,  were  there  as  many  fires  burning  in  it, 
and  as  many  inhabitants  to  manure  the  soil.  Leav- 
ing Rome  about  the  latter  end  of  October,  in  my 
way  to  Sienna,  I  lay  the  first  night  at  a  little  village 
in  the  territories  of  the  ancient  Veii. 

Met  ium  n9mma  troMt  /  fitmc  wnt  $me  ntmne  Campi, 

The  ruins  of  their  capital  city  are  at  present  s« 
far  lost,  that  the  geographers  are  not  able  to  deter- 
mine exactly  the  pkce  where  they  once  stood :  sO} 
literally,  is  that  noble  prophecy  of  Lucan  fulfiUed^ 
of  this  and  other  places  of  Latium. 


Geniea  Msirt  iMtefntmraM 


Obruet,  etpopulot  gnd  veiiieniit  in  orbem 

Ei'epto  natale  feret,  tunc  omne  Latinum 

FuMa  nmen  erU :  -Gabioif  f^iotque,  Coramquiig 
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Puhmrt  vix  t€Ct4t  p^tentni  mon9trare 
jilbanotgue  tar€9p  Lamrentifutgae  penatet 
Mu9  vacuum,  qu9d  non  hMtet  rati  node  c^aetd 
Bnritui  —  lib.  7, 

Saeeeeding  nations  by  the  iword  •hall  die^ 
And  twallow'd  ap  in  dark  oblirion  Ke: 
Almighty  Latium,  with  her  eitiet  erowa'dt 
Shall  like  an  antiquated  fable  MHind ; 
The  VeYan  and  the  CUbian  tow'n  thall  hU, 
And  one  pronitcuout  min  cover  all. 
Nor,  after  length  of  years,  a  itone  betraj 
The  plaee  where  onee  the  very  niint  lay  : 
High  Alba't  walls,  and  the  LaTinian  strand, 
(A  lonely  desert,  and  an  empty  land) 
Shall  scarce  afford,  for  needful  hours  of  rest, 
A  single  house  to  their  benighted  guest. 

We  here  saw  the  lake  Bacca,  that  giTes  riae  to 
the  Cremera,  on  whose  banks  the  Fabii  were  slain. 

Terceruum  numerabat  avM,  guo$  turbine  MartU, 
Jib9tuUt  una  diet,  dkmfun  men  4tgua  laberi 
Patrids  Cremerw  macuknii  eangvine  ripae* 

81 L.  It.  lib.  1. 

Pabias  a  numerous  ancestty  eoold  tell. 
Three  hundred  heroes  that  in  battle  fefl, 
Near  the  iaro'd  Cremera's  disast'roos  flcMdy 
That  ran  polluted  with  Patrlehai  blood. 

We  saw  afterwards,  in  the  prog^ress  of  our 
voyage,  the  lakes  of  Vico  and  Bolscna*  The  last 
is  reckoned  one  and  twenty  nules  in  the  circuitf 
and  is  plentifully  stocked  with  fish  and  fowl.  There 
are  in  it  a  couple  of  islands,  that  are  perhaps  the 
two  floating  isles  mentioned  by  Pliny,  with  that  im« 
probable  circumstance  of  their  appearing  some- 
times like  a  circle,  sometimes  like  a  trianglei  but 
never  like  a  quadrangle.  It  is  easy  enough  to  con- 
ceive how  they  might  become  fixed,  though  thejr 
once  floated  -,  and  it  is  not  yery  credible^  that  tho 
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naturalist  could  be  deceived  in  his  account  of  a 
place  that  l&fy  as  it  were,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Rome.  At  one  end  of  this  lake  stands  Montefias- 
cone,  the  habitation  of  Virgirs  iEqui  Falisci,  ^n. 
7.  and  on  the  side  of  it  the  town  of  the  Volsinians, 
now  called  Bolsena. 

,^ut  potittt  nemerota  truer  Ju^  Volnmia.      Juv.  Sat  S. 


•VoIsiDiam  stood 


CoTer'd  with  moantains,  and  encloiM  with  wood. 

I  saw  in  the  church-yard  of  Bolsena  an  antique 
funeral  monument  (of  that  kind  which  they  called 
a  sarcophagus)  very  entire,  and  what  is  particular^ 
engraven  on  all  sides  with  a  curious  representation 
of  a  bacchanal.  Had  the  inhabitants  observed  a 
couple  of  lew(f  figures  at  one  end  of  it,  they  would 
not  have  thought  it  a  proper  ornament  ibr  the  place 
where  it  now  stands.  After  having  travelled  hence 
to  Aquapeirdente,  that  stands  in  a  wonderful  plea- 
sant situation,  we  came  to  the  little  brook  which 
separates  the  pope's^ominions  from  the  great 
duke's.  The  frontier  castle  of  Radicofani  is  seated 
on  the  highest  mountain  in  the  country,  and  is  as 
well  fortified  as  the  situation  of  the  place  will  per- 
mit. We  here  found  the  natural  face  of  the  coun- 
try quite  changed  from  what  we  had  been  entertain- 
ed with  in  the  pope's  dominions ;  for,  instead  of  the 
many  beautiful  scenes  of  green  mountains  and  fruit- 
ful valleys,  that  we  had  been  presented  with  for 
some  days  beforci  we  saw  nothing  but  a  wild,  na- 
ked prospect  of  rocks  and  hills,  worn  on  all  sides 
with  gutters  and  channels,  and  not  a  tree  or  shrub 
to  be  met  with  in  a  vast  circuit  of  several  miles. 
This  savage  prospect  put  me  in  mind  of  the  Italian 
proverb,  that  *The  pope  has  the  flesh,  and  the  great 
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duke  the  bones  of  Italj.'  Among  a  large  extent  of 
these  barren  roounuuns  I  saw  but  a  single  spot  that 
was  cultiTated,  on  which  there  stood  a  convent. 


SIENNA,  LEGHORN,  PISA. 

Sienna  stands  high,  and  is  adorned  with  a  great 
many  towers  of  brick,  which,  in  the  time  of  the 
commonwealth,  were  erected  to  such  of  the  mem- 
bers as  had  done  any  considerable  service  to  their 
country.  These  towers  gave  us  a  sight  of  the  town 
a  great  while  before  we  entered  it.  ThercLis  noth* 
ing  in  this  city  so  extraordinary  as  the  cathedra^ 
which  a  man  may  view  with  pleasure  after  he  has 
seen  St.  Peter's,  though  it  is  quite  of  another  make, 
and  can  only  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  master- 
piiecea  of  Ch»thic  architecture  When  a  t^mn  •oca 
the  prodigious  pains  and  expense  that  oar  £are»fih 
thers  have  been  at  in  these  barbarous  buildingii 
one  cannot  but  fimcy  to  himself  what  miracles  of 
architecture  they  would  have  left  us,  had  they  only 
been  instructed  in  the  right  way ;  for  when  the  de- 
votion of  those  ages  was  much  warmer  than  that  of 
the  present*  and  the  riches  of  the  people  much  more 
at  the  disposal  of  the  priests,  there  was  so  much 
money  consumed  on  these  Gothic  cathedrals,  as 
would  have  finished  a  greater  variety  of  noble  build- 
ings than  have  been  raised  either  before  or  since 
that  time. 

One  would  wonder  to  see  the  vast  labour  that  has 
been  laid  out  on  this  single  cathedral.  The  very 
spouts  are  loaden  with  ornaments ;  the  windows  are 
formed  like  so  many  scenes  of  perspective,  wilh  a 
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multitude  of  little  pillars  retiring  one  behind  anoth- 
er; the  great  columni  are  finely  engraven  with 
fruits  and  foliage  that  run  twisting  about  them  from 
the  very  top  to  the  bottom ;  the  whole  body  of  the 
church  is  chequered  with  different  lays  of  white  and 
black  marble ;  the  pavement  curiously  cm  out  in 
designs  and  scripture  stories ;  and  the  front  cover- 
ed with  such  a  rariety  of  figures,  and  overrun  with 
so  many  little  mazes  and  labyrinths  of  sculpture, 
that  nothing  in  the  world  can  make  a  prettier  show 
to  those  who  prefer  feilse  beauties,  and  affected  or- 
naments, to  a  noble  and  majestic  simplicity.  Over* 
Against  this  church  stands  a  large  hospital,  erected 
hf  a  shoe-maker,  who  has  been  beatified,  though 
never  sainted.  There  stands  a  figure  of  him  super- 
scribed, suior  ultra  crepidam.  I  shall  speak  noth* 
ing  of  the  extent  of  this  city,  and  the  cleanliness  of 
its  streets,  nor  the  beauty  of  its  piazza,  which  so 
many  travellers  hare  described.  As  this  is  the  la§l 
republic  that  fell  under  the  subjection  of  the  Duke 
of  Florence,  so  it  is  still  supposed  to  retain  man7 
hankerings  after  its  ancient  liberty  ;  for  this  reason, 
when  the  Keys  and  Pageants  of  the  duke's  towns  and 
governments  pass  in  procession  before  him,  on  St. 
John  Baptist's  day,  I  was  told  that  Sienna  comes  in 
the  rear  of  his  dominions,  and  is  pushed  forward 
by  those  who  follow,  to  show  the  reluctancy  it  has 
to  appear  in  such  a  solemnity.  I  shall  say  nothing 
of  the  many  gpross  and  absurd  traditions  of  Su  Ca« 
tharine  of  Sienna,  who  is  the  great  saint  of  this 
place.  I  think  there  is  as  much  pleasure  in  hearing 
a  man  tfeU  his  dreams,  as  in  reading  accounts  of  this 
nature.  A  traveller  that  thinks  them  worth  his  ob- 
servation, may  fill  a  book  with  them  at  every  great 
town  in  Italy.  •• 
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From  Sienna  we  went  forward  to  Leglionif  where 
the  two  pons,  the  bagnio,  and  Donatelli's  statue  of 
the  great  duke,  amidst  tlie  four  slaves  duuDed  to  his 
pedestal,  are  very  noble  sights.  The  square  is  one 
of  the  largest,  and  will  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
in  Italy,  when  this  statue  is  erected  in  it,  and  a  town- 
house  built  at  one  end  of  it,  to  front  the  church  thai 
stands  at  the  other.  They  are  at  a  continual  ex- 
pense to  cleanse  the  ports,  and  keep  them  from  be- 
ing choaked  up,  which  they  do  by  the  help  of  seve- 
ral engines  that  are  always  at  work,  and  employ 
many  of  the  great  duke's  slaves.  Whatever  part 
of  the  harbour  they  scoop  in,  it  has  an  influence  on 
all  the  rest,  for  the  sea  immediately  works  the 
whole  bottom  to  a  level.  They  draw  a  double  ad- 
vantage from  the  dirt  that  is  taken  up,  as  it  clears 
the  port,  and  at  the  same  time  dries  up  several 
marshes  about  the  town,  where  they  lay  it  firom 
lime  to  time.  One  can  scarce  imagine  bow  great 
profits  the  duke  of  Tuscany  receives  from  this 
single  place,  which  are  not  generally  thought  so 
eonsiderable,  because  it  passes  for  a  free  port. 
But  it  is  very  well  known  how  the  great  duke, 
on  a  late  occasion,  notwithstanding  the  privileges 
of  the  merchants,  drew  no  small  sums  of  mo- 
ney out  of  them ;  though  still,  in  respect  of  the 
exorbitant  dues  that  are  paid  at  most  other 
ports,  it  deservedly  retains  the  name  of  fi*ee.  It 
brings  into  his  dominions  a  great  increase  of  peo- 
ple from  all  other  nations.  They  reckon  in  it  near 
ten  thousand  Jews,  many  of  them  very  rich,  and  so 
great  traffickers,  that  our  English  factors  complain 
they  have  most  of  our  country  trade  in  their  hands. 
It  is  true,  the  strangers  pay  little  or  no  taxes  direct- 
ly) but^ut  of  every  thing  they  buy  there  goes  % 
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large  gabel  to  the  government.    The  very  ice-mer* 
chant  at  Leghorn  pays  above  a  thousand  pounds 
sterling  annually  for  his  privilege,  and  the  tobacco- 
merchant  ten  thousand.    The  ground  is  sold  by  the 
great  duke  at  a  very  high  price,  and  houses  are 
every  day  rising  on  it.     Ail  the  commodities  that 
go  up  into  the  country,  of  which  there  are  great 
quantities,  are  clogged  with  impositions  as  soon  as 
they  leave  Leghorn.     All  the  wines,  oils,  and  silks, 
that  come  down  from  the  fruitful  valleys  of  Pisa, 
Florence,  and  other  parts  of  Tuscany,  must  make 
their  way  through  several  duties  and  taxes  before 
they  can  reach  the  port.     The  canal  that  runs  from 
the  sea  into  the  Arno  gives  a  convenient  carriage  to 
all  goods  that  arc  to  be  shipped  off,  which  does  not 
a  little  enrich  the  owners ;   and  in  proportion  as 
private  men  grow  wealthy,  their  legacies,  law-suits, 
daughters'  portions,  &c.  increase,  in  all  which  the 
great  duke   comes   in  for  a  considerable  share. 
The  Lucquese,  who  traffic  at  this  port,  are  said  to 
bring  a  great  deal  into  the  duke's  coffers.     Another 
advantage,  which  may  be  of  great  use  to  him,  is, 
that  at  five  or  six  days*  warning  he  might  find 
credit  in  this  town  for  very  large  sums  of  money, 
which  no  other  prince  in  Italy  can  pretend  to.     I 
need  not  take  notice  of  the  reputation  that  this 
port  gives  him  among  foreign  princes,  but  there  is 
one  benefit  arising  from  it,  which,  though  never 
thrown  into  the  account,  is,  doubtless,  very  consid- 
erable.    It  is  well  known  how  the  Pisans  and  Flor- 
entines long  regretted  the  loss  of  their  ancient  lib- 
erty, and  their  subjection  to  a  family  that  some  of 
them  thought  themselves  equal  to,  in  the  flourish- 
ing times  of  their  commonwealth.  The  town  of  Leg« 
horn  has  accidentally  (lone  what  the  greatest  fetch 
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of  politics  would  have  found  difficult  to  have 
brought  abouty  for  it  haa  almost  unpeopled  Piaai  if 
•we  compare  it  with  what  it  was  fbrmerlf,  and  ererj 
day  lessens  the  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Flor- 
ence. This  does  not  only  weaken  those  places, 
but)  at  the  same  time,  turns  many  of  the  busiest 
spirits  £rom  their  old  notions  of  honour  and  liberty, 
to  the  thoughu  of  traffic  and  merchandise;  and 
as  men  engaged  in  a  road  of  thriving  are  no  friends 
to  changes  and  revolutions,  they  are  at  present  worn 
into  a  habit  of  subjection,  and  push  all  their  pur> 
suits  another  way.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that 
the  great  duke  has  such  apprehensions  of  the 
pope's  making  Civita  Vecchia  a  free  port,  which 
may  in  time  prove  so  very  prejudicial  to  Leghorn.  It 
would  be  thought  an  improbable  story,  should  I 
set  down  the  several  methods  that  are  commonly 
reported  to  have  been  made  use  of  during  the  last 
pontificate,  to  put  a  stop  to  this  design.  The  great 
duke's  money  was  so  well  bestowed  in  the  conclave, 
that  several  of  the  cardinals  dissuaded  the  pope  frem 
the  undertaking,  and  at  last  turned  all  his  thoughts 
upon  the  little  port  which  he  made  at  Antium, 
near  Nettuno.  The  chief  workmen  that  were  to 
have  conveyed  the  water  to  Civita  Vecchia,  were 
bought  off,  and  when  a  poor  capuchin,  who  was 
thought  proof  against  all  bribes,  had  undertaken  to 
carry  on  the  work,  he  died  a  little  after  he  had  en- 
tered upon  it.  The  present  pope,  however,  who 
is  very  well  acquainted  with  the  secret  history, 
and  the  weakness  of  his  predecAsor,  seems  re* 
solved  to  bring  the  project  to  its  pertection.  He 
has  already  been  at  vast  charges  in  finishing  the 
acqueduct,  and  had  some  hopes  that,  if  the  war 
should  drive  our  luiglisb  merchants  from  SicByr 
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and  Naples*  they  would  settle  here*  Hit  holi» 
itess  hat  told  tome  English  gentlemen,  that  thote  of 
our  nation  should  have  the  greatest  •  privileges 
of  any  but  the  subjects  of  the  church.  One  of 
our  countrymen,  who  makes  a  good  figure  at 
Rome,  told  mc  the  pope  has  this  design  extreme- 
ly at  his  heart;  but  that  he  fears  the  English 
will  suffer  nothing  like  a  resident,  or  consul,  in  his 
dominions;  though,  at  the  same  time,  he  hoped  the 
business  might  as  well  be  transacted  by  one  that  had 
no  public  character.  This  gentleman  hat  to  busied 
himself  in  the  affairs,  that  he  has  offended  the 
French  and  Spanish  cardinals,  insomuch  that  Cardi- 
nal Janson  refused  to  see  him,  when  he  woujyd  have 
made  his  apology  for  what  he  had  said  to  the  pope 
on  this  subject.  There  is  one  great  objection  to 
Civita  Vecchia,  that  the  air  of  the  place  is  not  whole- 
some ;  but  this  they  say  proceeds  from  want  of  in- 
h.abitants,  the  air  of  Leghorn  having  been  worse 
than  this  before  the  town  was  well  peopled. 

The  great  profits  that  have  accrued  to  the  Duke 
of  Florence,  from  his  free  port,  have  set  several  of 
the  states  of  Italy  on  the  same  project.     The  most 
likely  to  succeed  in  it  would  be  the  Genoese,  who 
lie  more  convenient  than  the  Venetians,  and  have 
a  more  inviting  form  of  government  than  that  of  the 
church,  or  that  of  Florence.     But  as  the  port  of 
Genoa  is  so  very  ill  guarded  against  storms,  that  no 
privileges  can  tempt  the  merchants  from  Leghorn 
into  it,  so  dare  not  the  Genoese  make  any  other  of 
their  ports  free,  lest  it  should  draw  to  it  most  of 
their  commerce   and  inhabitants,  and  by  conse- 
quence ruin  their  chief  city. 

From  Leghorn  I  went  to  Pisa,  where  there  is  still 
the  shell  of  a  great  city,  though  not  half  furnished 
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with  inhabitants.  The  great  churchy  baptistery,  and 
leaning  tower,  are  very  weH  worth  seeing*  and  are 
built  after  the  same  fancy  with  the  cathedral  of  Sien- 
na. Half  a  day's  joomey  more  brought  me  into  the 
republic  of  Lucca. 
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AcHATA»  described  bj  a  medal,  106,  lOS. 

Adda  and  the  Adtge  deMribed,  177,  178. 

Adrian,  roedala  struck  on  his  progress  through  the  empire^  lOt*, 

JEqui  Falisoi  of  Virgil,  their  habiution,  339. 

Afiriea,  explained  bj  a  medal,  96,  97.    Its  noxioua  animaU  det*- 

eribed  bj  the  poets,  ibid. 
Alban  lake,  326. 

Albano,  for  what  famous,  325,  325. 
Albala  river,  320. 
Ambrose,  (St.)   hif  resolute  behavioiu^   toiv«r4i    Theodocws 

the  Great,  168. 
Ambrosian  library  at  Milan,  146. 
Ancooa,  its  situation,  218. 
Anio  rirer,  322,  323. 

Anthony  (St)  of  Padua,  his  maguiiicent  church,  481.    A  natur- 
al perfume  arising  from  his  bones,  with  a  oonjeeture  upon  ity 

and  his  famous  sermon  to  an  assembly  of  fish,  181  to  186.- 

The  titles -given  him  by  a  poor  peasant,  188. 
Antioch,  described  on  a  medal,  and  by  the  poets,  114. 
Antiquaries,  and  writers  of  antiquities,  wherein  faulty,  298. 

Uneertainty  of  their  knowledge,  303. 
Antiqaities,  two  sets  in  Uome,  and  the  great  difference  betwixt 

them,  888. 
Antiam,  its  extensive  ruins,  for  what  famous  heretororc,284,28S. 
Antoninus  Pius,  two  coins  stamped  in  his  reign,  96. 
Anxur,  iU  pleasant  situation,  239  to  241. 
Apennine  mountains  deaoribed  by  the  Latin  poets,  229. 
Aquapendente,  its  fine  situation,  329. 
Aqueducts,  Roman,  324. 
Arabia  represented  on  a  medal,  and  described  by  the  poets, 

115,  116. 
Ariosto,  his  monument  in  the  Benedictine  church  at  Ferrara, 

207. 
At^guitas,  exftUnation  of  a  me(fal  stamped  to  his  nit .. .  . 

Anothet*  of  his  medals,  64. 
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Homey  507,  SIS. 
AvcnnB  lake,  S5S»  960^  «6«. 


Baja^  the  vioter  nCreat  of  tiM  old  Bonani,  SS7. 
Barber  of  Milaa*  hit  ooaipiwwy  lo  poiMD  hit  l^low 

171. 
Bartfaolomew  (8t)  hk  fiuoont  atatno  in  the  great  elmpah.at 

MUaB^lM. 
Bear  baiting,  aaodiaa'a  deaeriptkNi  of  it,  IT*. 


Bra«»aneieftt  and  aiodem,  dittfngQitbcd  bgrtiM  laite,  19UL 
BffBiria,  vfcy  ■MPefifanred  by  tlio  Veneliaa  thaa  mf 

tbeir  doBiiniont  i  and  iti  iron  vorka^  If7. 
Britannia,  deaeriptioA  of  lier  bj  a  aiedal,  lOC^ 

C. 
Cadooena,  or  rod  of  Merenry,  deieribed  on  aiedrt,  €•. 
Cfciiari,  BoBMa,  the  ubatartir  aiaribtd  a»  tbon  < 

1S6. 
Cajeta,  vfay  to  ealled,  ttl. 
Cap  vom  by  the  eastern  nationi,  8S. 
Capnea  deiaribed,  845,  S67.    lU  fraitftd  a8B»  fllf. 

•aut  of  the  medali  fband  in  it,  869, 878. 
Cawa,  a  Preneh  port,  iCa  plea— I  aeighbaaAoad,  ISa. 
Cataaamba  of  Nnptoa,  8ML 

Cenoii,  a  moontaia  between  Turin  and  Geneva,  198. 
Ceres,  more  statneaaf  her  at  Room  than  of  aaf  other  of  thair 

deitiei,  308. 
Charles  Borrom^e,  (St)  hit  aaMarranooaaehapdiB  Mflan^  with 

an  aeeoont  of  him,  and  a  eompariaon  of  Man  toihe  erdlBMy 

Befaittin  tlie  ehoreh  of  Some,  186. 
Chariei  V.  amedal  on  hit  resigning  tiM  erovn  to  Phflp  IB.  M. 
Chaatity  deaaribed  on  a  medal,  48  to  if . 
ChronogDammaiistt  Gennan,  ridleaied,  188* 
Chareh,  danger  of  it  represented  on  a  Pope*a  mbt^  187. 
Cimmerians,  where  placed  by  Homer,  88(K 
Cmta  Veeeiiia,  its  nnwholesome  air,  $S5. 
ChMdhM,  /medal  of  his  captained,  fO. 
Cfitamnos,  the  qaaKty  of  its  waters^  888. 
Coin,  aid,  lleked  by  an  antiqaaiy  toUnd  ont  its  agv^  188. 
Coins  of  the  old  Romans  eompared  to  Gasettes,  188. 
Oaias^anelaBtaBd  modant,dio  dJfti'  cut  werfcotanahip  in  caihyf  97. 
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Coiai^  ftMieiitythe  aoUecdoBt  of  tbem  very  defi«Miit»  Ml. 

Coloooa  Infamc,  a  pillar  at  Milan,  171. 

Commodas,  ezplanatioa  of  one  of  hla  medals^  77  to  79. 

Coneord,  deieribed  on  i  medal,  35. 

ConttaatiDc,  Emperor,  the  sign  that  appeared  to  kim  in  the 

heaveni,  79.    A  eoin  of  hit  explained,  56. 
Conttantine,  hit  medals  and  triamphal  areh,  317. 
-Corna-oopia  explained,  35,  67,  78. 

Corona  radiate,  on  medals,  whj  it  represented  the  tan,  03. 
Craggs,  (Mr.)  Secretanjr,  hit  oharaeter  hj  Mr.  Pope,  8. 
Cremera  river,  328. 
Come,  very  ranch  changed  from  what  it  wat,  270. 

D. 
Daei,  a  medal  on  Trajan's  Tictorj  orer  them,  81. 
Domilian,  Martial,  censored  for  reflecting  on  his  memory,  8'1. 
Dunkirk,  the  motto  of  a  medal  on  that  town  censured,  136. 

E. 
Eeho,  at  Milan,  a  very  surprising  onei  175S. 
Egypt,  described  by  a  medal,  09.   Its  fertility,  ibid.    Its  sistraai, 

ibid.    Its  idolatry,  100. 
English  courted  by  the  pope  to  settle  at  Cifita  Veechia,  335. 
Equity  described  on  a  medal,  45. 
Etemity  deser&bed  on  a  medal,  46. 

F. 
Fano,  from  whence  so  called,  S18. 
Ferrara,  thinly  inhabited,  and  the  town  deseribody  907. 
Foligni  town,  289. 

Fortune,  translation  of  Horaee's  ode  to  her«  42. 
France  deseribed  by  a  medal,  108. 
French  medals,  an  aeeoont  of  them,  135. 
Freseati,  its  fine  walks  and  water-works,  323. 
Fruitfolncss,  emblem  of  it  on  a  medal,  74. 

G. 
Gabinos  lake,  324. 
Galba,  a  eoin  of  his  explained^  34> 
GalUenus,  a  medal  of  his,  274. 
Crarigliano  described,  239. 
Ganrus  mountain,  253 

Genoa,  its  deaeription,  157.    Its  bank  no  burthen  9b  the  Gen- 
oese, 159.    Why  incapable  of  being  made  a  free  pert»  335. 
Its  golf,   155. 
Genoese,  their  manners  deseribed,  and  their  character  by  the 
modern  Italian  and  Latin  poets,  157.    Their  indiscretion,  and 
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why  ttcf  wero  oMgeft  Ittdy  to  te  in  tiie  Fk«nah  iaterett ; 
Uieir  fleet,  and  iti  teniee,  IM.  TMr  doge  tletme  % 
and  seeptre  from  fMr  oonqmet  of  Cwiiio,  1411.  An 
tage  •riaog  to  tbem  frtnn  it,  ami  a  dUTereiit  anim  obmiiil 
bj  the  aneiaiit  HoauoM^  ibM. 

Geoiige  (St)  hit  ehvrah  at  Veraia,  ItO. 

German  ettronogranmatbCa  ridie«l«d,  185. 

GermaoicQa  hit  medal,  316. 

Good  will,  an  emblen  of  it  on  a  modal,  TO. 

Gordiannt  Plot,  a  medal  of  hb  oiphdned,  ST, 

Grotto  del  CanI,  expcrimenCi  made  io  i^  9St.  Boaaona  tar  tk« 
eflhctt  of  its  ▼apooft,  859. 

Grotto  Obteuro,  871. 

Golf  of  Genoa,  its  nature,  155. 

H. 

nappioess,  an  emblem  of  it  on  a  tti^dal,  58> 

HeHogabalos,  a  medal  of  hit  explained,  at. 

Henry  the  Eighth  of  Enf^bndi  hit  letirr  to  Aim  of  B«lley«,  S18v 

Uomer,  hit  apotheotii,  508. 

Hooonr  joined  on  a  medal  with  Vhrtniey  8^ 

llope  deieribed  on  a  medalp  89. 

T. 

Jannarias,  (6t.)  the  llqai8«ition  of  Ui  btotd  8  hwi^fcig  Mri^, 
Its  orig^,  848. 

-Jentano,  the  palaeo  tbore,  885. 

Inaoeent  XL  (Fofv)  Ms  ooIb  to  rspi  eotnt  ifcn  danger  «8  #» 
ehnroh,  187. 

Xnteriptlon  on  medals  examined,  Bto^  88k 

Itebia,  bj  the  aneienta  called  Inaiime,  some  aoesinni  of  i^  877* 

Italiant,  the  utaal  fumttore  of  their  Ubrarfasi  188.  TWr  mmr 
nert  compared  to  the  French,  178.  Iteasontcf  tha  afimioa 
of  the  common  people  to  the  French,  I75«  Their  AKtMsagant 
tomb-ttooet,  180.  The  diflbrslioe  betwixt  their  poetknl  nnd 
prose  langnciie,  800.  A  great  help  to  their  nedeni  vootij, 
ibid.  A  great  enitom  nsaoag  thom  of  erowabg  the  vitgh^ 
311. 

Italj  dessribed  by  a  medal,  104» 

Italj  divided  into  many  prtnoipaliliet^  as  more  natorni  tolAa  sit» 
ation,  ITtL  Its  present  desolation  and  aempniton  with  its 
aneient  inhabitants,  885.  Us  titnrs  dstuilfcsd  by  SSna  Aaff- 
cns,S8l. 

.Todeadcosrihednnoevefnloidooins^ltok    llOt. 

Jostioa,  (8t)  hon^eirafnh  one  of  ihn  fiatot in  teljr*  ll8i 
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Libuvaif  i  nilittiy  ensign  of  the  Romaniy  detcribed,  80. 
l4^diComo,  forroerly  Lariai,  177.    Deteribed  by  CUudia^f 

179.    Di  Garda,  er  Benaeus,  described  bj  Virgil,  177. 
Lapif  Vituperii,  what»  and  how  applied,  189. 
Lares,  resembled  hj  a  German  to  a  jag-bottle,  S98. 
Larva  of  the  Roman  aetort,  what,  £99. 
Lawyers,  their  great  numbers  and  oaoatant  employment  among 

the  Neapolitans,  847. 
Legend  on  medals  examined,  fcc.  198. 
Leghorn,  a  free  port,  aod  the  great  resort  of  other  natioiit  In 

it,  333.    The  advantages  the  great  dake  receifts  froim  it,  ibid. 
Liberty,  deseription  of  it  on  a  medal,  See.  56. 
Uris,  or  the  Garigliano  described,  839. 
Loretto,  iu  prodigious  riches,  md  why  never  attacked  by  the 

Christians  or  Turks,  890.  A  description  of  the  holy  house,  981 . 
Lorain,  Duke  of;  killed  at  the  battle  of  Pavia,  hia  intemcnt 

there,  and  inscription  on  hit  tomb,  168. 
Lncan,  his  prophecy  of  the  Latian  towns,  397. 
Laeitu  Venii,  a  medal  on  hie  vietory  over  the  Partbims,  88. 
Lverine  bdkc,  853. 

M. 
Marcus  Aurclius,  explanation  of  three  of  hit  coni,  86  to  91. 
Marino  (St.)  its  situation,  extent,  founder,  and  origlaalf  81^ 

814.    Its  antiquity,  aod  form  of  government,  819. 
Martial  eeniared  on  the  memory  of  DoButiaa*  84. 
Mary  Magdalen,  the  deserts  rendered  ftunona  by  her  peam— 

described  by  Claudian,  153. 
Mauritania  described  on  a  medal,  101. 
Medallions  described,  183. 

Medals,  ancient,  dialogues  on  their  usefulness,  9. 
Medals,  Roman,  ilhistrated  by  the  Latin  poets,  94. 
Medals,  a  parallel  between  the  ancient  and  modem  ones,  100. 

Why  the  ancients  made  them  of  brass  or  copper,  1 91.    MlMa 

they  passed  as  current  coin,  188.    llieir  mottoc  er  inserip* 

tions  inquired  into,  186.  kc.   Account  of  French  ones,  138L 

Medallio  history  of  the  popes,   137.    Pope's  verses  on  the 

treatise  of  medals,  7. 
Medallists,  who  are  the  most  skilful  hi  the  world,  3ia    Vse- 

fhlneu  of  the  Medallic  science,  311. 
Melaager,  his  statue  and  story,  893. 
Mevcury^  rod,  or  CadaeeuCk  described  on  a  medal,  68l    8ia. 
Mevania  fiunished  all  Italy  with  herds  for  their  sasriAeos,  883. 
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MiUa  deatribed  by  Aaaonius,  176.  Its  gra«t  oharahs  115.  Be- 
lies and  great  liohet  in  it*  167.  The  eitadel,  and  tHwetwi  of 
its  sute,  178.  AffiwUtion  of  the  Freneh  dran  aad  eutMfs 
in  th«  eoorty  175. 

Military  fury  shut  op  in  the  temple  of  Janoiy  88. 

Mioeio  river,  described  by  Virgil  aitd  daadian,  178. 

Miseos,  its  cape  and  set  of  gaKeriesdeseribedt  S76. 

Monaco,  iu  harbour  deseribed  by  Lacan,  155. 

Monte  Ciroeio,  why  supposed  by  Homer  to  haTs  been  an  island^ 
S81.    JEneas's  passage  near  it  described  by  Virgil,  ttS. 

Montefiaaeone*  329. 

Monte  NoTO,  how  formed,  S60.  \ 

Mosaic  work  much  improved,  385. 

N. 

Naples,  948.  Its  many  superstitions,  ibid.  Ila  deUghtfol  hay, 
945.  Described  by  Silios  Italicns,  250.  lu  pleaaaat  siinatian, 
945.  JLitigiooa  temper  of  the  inhabitants,  348.  Difieieat 
from  what  it  was  in  Statiua*8  time,  ibid.  The  great  altsa- 
tion  of  the  adjacent  parts  from  what  they  were  foroMriy, 
955.  The  aatiual  cariosities  aboat  it,  951.  ^^H&f  of  Che 
Spaniards  when  they  governed  It,  848.  SevariCy  of  the  taiei 
there,  ibid.    Why  called  Partheaope,  95a 

Kami,  why  so  called,  988. 

Neapolitans,  addicted  to  pleasure,  and  why,  950. 

Nemsan  games,  what  was  the  reward  of  the  Tielor,  108. 

Nemesis  of  the  good  and  the  wicked,  984. 

Nemi,  why  so  called,  385. 

Nero,  explanation  of  his  medal  on  bis  marriage  witk  Oatavia,  75t 

NettUDO,  for  what  remarkable,  933. 

Nisida  island,  976. 

O. 

Oaken  garland  on  old  medals  explained,  65,  fce.  When  disttfl- 
buted  as  a  reward,  66. 

Oericnlom,  ita  rains^  989. 

Olives,  abundance  of  them  In  Spain,  108. 

Ostia  described  by  a  medal,  and  Juvenal,  988. 

P. 

Padua,  its  university  and  cloth  manufactura,  189.  The  origiaid 
of  Padua  from  VirgU,  190. 

Paliestrina  deseribed,  324. 

Palm-tree,  why  represented  on  coins  relating  to  Jadaa,  119. 

Parker,  an  English  ecclealastie,  hia  apiu^h  en  hia  toaak  m  ft- 
>ta,  163. 
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Ptoikyt  a  gaitend  of  it  the  rewmrd  of  the  Tietor  in  tlie  Nenff^ 

wm  poBomf  108. 
Fnrtliift  deteribed  on  a  medal,  and  bgr  the  poeti,  118. 
Ptrthians,  a  medal  on  Luoiut  Verus*t  netorj  over  them,  88. 
Pafia,  iti  desoriptiOB»  168.    Why  ealled  Tidnam  bj  the  an* 

eientflf  164^ 
Pamilypo^t  grotto,  851.    The  heaotifal  proipeet  of  iti  mounti 

876. 
IPeneedeseribed  on  a  medal,  86,  68. 
Pendentiaqne  Dei,  in  JuTentl  explained,  895. 
Feraioi  a  better  poet  than  Lucan,  116,  lir. 
Peraona.    See  Lanra. 
Peaaro  town,  818. 
Peter's  (St.)  ehareh  at  Rome  deseribed ;  the  reason  of  its  dooble 

dome,  and  ita  beantiAil  arehiteeture,  888. 
Phenis  deseribed  on  a  medal,  46  to  50. 
Philip  U.  a  gold  medal  of  his  weighing,  881b.  181.    A  medal  of 

hia  en  Charlea  V.  reaigning  the  erown  to  him,  181. 
Pictj  described  on  a  medal,  44. 

Pillars  of  Trajan  and  Antoninus  the  noblest  in  the  world,  815. 
Pisa,  a  large  bot  not  populous  city,  885. 
Pisatello.    See  Robieoo. 
Pisauro,  doge  of  Venice,  his  eulogium,  194. 
Plane-tree,  Cieero's  observation  on  it,  118. 
Plenty  deseribed  on  a  medal,  86,  87,  67, 68. 
Po,  described  by|Lucan,  w05.    Soaliger's  critique  upon  it,  806. 
Pope,  his  territories  very  desolate,  and  the  inhabitants  poor,  and 

why,  885.  ke. 
Pope  (Alexander,  Esq.)  his  verses  en  the  treatise  of  mcdsis,  7. 

His  character  of  Mr.  Secretary  Craggs,  8. 
Popes,  their  medallio  history,  187. 
Pnsneste.    See  Palaatrina. 
ProciU  island,  877,  878. 

Prussia,  King  of,  a  heavy  gold  medal  in  his  eolleetion,  181. 
Puteoli,  its  remains  near  Naples,  858.     Its  mole  mistaken  for 

Caligula's  bridge,  with  the  coufotatioo  of  that  error,  854^ 

R. 
Rabbits,  the  multitude  of  them  in  Spain,  108.    Raillery  avoided 

by  the  old  Romans  on  their  eoins,  185. 
Radicofani  castle,  889. 
Rav«niia»  its  anemnt  sHoation  aeeording  to  Martial  and  SiKos 

Italieoa,  with  the  deaeription  of  the  oity  and  adjaeenc  partly 

897,808.   Ita  great  icaraity  of  fresh  water,  2^ 
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Jtcgilliiikke,8H. 

llemo  (St.)  ft  Genoeie  tovn  deteribedy  154 

Bieea,  Lt,  MS. 

Rimini,  it*  Mti^iiltiei,  Sit. 

Jtonaa  Ommn,  tlM  ehigito  nwthed  f  thwa  en  Miialy  ifll^ 

Komani  (old)  their  liabit,  78. 

Rone  deteribcd,  tM,  1(M.    Ite  eoinmoii#Mltii  vepreteAted  li;^ 
A  ttrended  TeMel,  89. 

Romei  modern,  itandt  higher  thm  the  eattont^  SMl    Tke 
dear  of  tiie  eommonweiltii,  tad  augaiAeeMe  ef  th^t 

"   diflereiitlj  coniidered,  Stf <    Ue  nMut^  Md 

here  opon,  890.  Whj  more  frequented  bf  the  iiehiiijF  in  i 
mer  then  in  winter,  337.    lU  entiyities,  ChriiliMi  — d 
818.    Its  ancient  ermonr  end  gnrmeBtiy  8M»  8e«lpCMC%Vi 
to883.    Medah  and  eQlM,  888,  in;    Oiiii«%t8»eo<Q>> 

Komnloi'i  eott«ge  deeerihed  If  Virgn*,  888. 

Botmidn  at  Bmne,  iti  beeliiyi  ereMleetu<e^888L 

Rahieon,  erilcd  at  present  PimteRok  dwwftad  bgr  Lneen,  811. 

8. 

Sagnhim,  mentSoned  hy  Vfa^j  demthed  on  n  mednl,  18^ 

Satforata,  a  stinkiDg  rifer,  S80. 

Saonazarini't  Tenea  opon  Veftiee,  804    IHetemh^  8i4  Vefiil 
on  a  temple  in  Kaplea,  ihid. 

Satire,  what  it  dettghti  in,  899. 

Sealea  on  old  edni  ezplabed,  84 

Seentitj  deaeribed  on  a  medal,  4l,  8ee. 

Sheep,  the  emUem  oTFranee,  108. 

Ships  of  the  Romans,  a  eo^jectnre  that  they  ht*  tM^  toteter 
deitiea,  68,  87. 

Shipwreeks  described,  88;  8ee. 

SibjU'  temple  and  grofe,  where  flie^  aiM^  88t. 

Sicily  described  On  a  medal,  108. 

Sienna,  its  cathedral,  880. 

Sistnim,  or  timbrel  of  the  Egjrp^ns,  88. 

Stares,  how  they  became  c^ineni  of  flofiie,  9f. 

SmaM,  of  the  Italians,  what  itis,  888. 

Smyrna  described  on  a  medal,  ettd  by  the  poets^  tl4 

Snow,  monopfdiied  at  Naples,  884 

Soraete,  called  by  the  roedem  RnHaae  St  Oicetc,88^. 

Spaniards,  their  policy  hi  the  gofemmeutef  Ifltpie^  818;  8n. 

Spain  deeerihed  on  a  medal,  188L    Ahoourai  wMb  fiAMli;  RSBi 

Splihix,  deesi4ptieii  of  thatmonaleti  81*. 

Spintite,  mediltdnf  npj  878. 
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Spoletto,  iU  antiquitiet,  3«t. 

Suodard-bearer,  Boinan,  detcribed,  70,  71. 

Suffolk,  Duke  of,  buried  in  Pavia,  with  the  inicription  oo  hit 
tomb,  168.    Hu  hittoiy,  163. 

SaggMtmnt,  old  Roman  deaeribed,  SIS. 

San,  whj  represenled  ou  medab  by  Corona  Radiata,  93. 

T. 

Terni,  xrhj  formerij  ealled  Interamna,  224. 

TeTerone  pirer,  3SS. 

TheatiBa,  their  cooTent  in  lUvenna,  SIO. 

Thunderbolt  on  old  medaU  ezplaiued,  65. 

Tiber,  Virgil's  aeoount  of  it,  286.    lU  great  riehea,  305. 

Tiberius,  a  eoin  of  his  explained,  80. 

Tiberius's  medals,  855,  874. 

Tioinus  or  Teaain,  a  river  near  Pa\in,  1G4.  Described  by  Silios 
Italicus,  167,  and  CUudian,  178. 

TimaYUs,  deseribod  by  Claudian,  179. 

Timbrel  of  the  Egyptians,  100. 

Titus's  arch,  318. 

Titus,  one  of  his  medals  explained,  110,  Sto. 

TlToU,tU8ituaUon,  321,  327. 

Tn^jan,  a  medal,  on  his  Tietory  ofer  the  Daci,  81.  Another  of 
his  medals  explained,  89,  ko. 

Trajan's  medal,  819.    Pillar  315. 

Typhcras,  where  placed  by  the  ancient  poetSj  877. 

V. 

Veii,  ancient,  their  territories,  327. 

Velioi,  Rosea  rura,  why  so  called  by  Virgil,  327.  The  eiasea4^ 
formed  by  the  fall  of  that  river,  825. 

Venetians,  their  thirst  after  too  many  eonquesta  on  the  Terrt 
Firma  prejudicial  to  the  commonwealth,  and  wherein,  195. 
The  republic  in  a  declining  condition,  193, 195.  In  what  terms 
with  the  emperor,  the  pope,  and  the  duke  of  Savoy,  19iii 
Their  senate  the  wisest  council  in  the  worid,  ibid.  The  refi- 
ned parts  of  their  wisdom,  and  great  secrecy  in  matters  of  state 
with  an  instance  of  it,  197.  The  number  of  their  nobility  and 
operas,  198,  199.  A  custom  peculiar  to  the  Venetians,  203. 
A  show  particular  to  them,  exhibited  to  them  on  Holy  Thurs- 
dsy,  described  by  Claudian,  ibid. 

Venice,  its  advantageous  situation,  190,  191.  Convenient  for 
commerce,  198i  lu  trade  declining,  and  why,  ibid.  Its  des- 
cription, 190,  ke.    lu  pieturea  done  by  the  best  hands,  195 
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The  moitiare  of  itt  air,  19S.    Iti  trteaal,  194.    It  eamiya], 

vith  the  Deoetaity  and  couMqaeiieea  «f  it,  1M»  100. 
Veoua,  her  abambtn,  966. 

Verona,  itt  amphitheatres  and  other  antiqiiitiea»  179»  IBO. 
Yespatian,  a  medal  on  the  peaee  he  praeared  tb*  f  pirt,  15, 

lie.    Another  of  hit  medals  ezplainedy  110. 
Vessel,  old  Roman,  described,  60. 
VesoTio  described,  S61,  &e.    Mneh  diflerent  from  MartiaTs  se- 

eoant  of  it,  969. 
Vieioiy  described  on  a  medal,  54,  ke.  IIS.  Oa  a  coin  of  Cooatan- 

tine,  56. 
VirgiPs  tomb,  SaS. 
Virtue  described  on  a  medal,  33.  Joined  on  a  modal  with  honoar, 

34. 
Ulysses's  ▼qymge  undetermined  by  the  learned,  154. 
Volsinian's  town,  339. 
Vultumo  described,  239. 

W. 
Water*dciUes  represented  on  medals,  St. 
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